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Reports on:—l. The Fourta Szssion of the PERMANENT Commis- 
SION of the INTERNATIONAL StatisttcAL Conaress, held in 
Paris, LOth—20th July, 1878. 

2. The First Session of the InteRNaTIONAL Conareuss of DEmoGRAPHY 
and Mupicat Groararny, held in Paris, 5th—LOth July, 1878. 

3. The Seconp Sxssion of the InturRNationan Prison Conaress, 
held in Stocxnoum, 20th—27th August, 1878. 


By Frepertc J. Movat, M.D., F.R.C.S., Foreign Secretary and 
Delegate, Statistical Society. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 17th December, 1878. ] 


Havine been honoured by the Statistical Society with the duty of 
representing it in France and Sweden at the meetings above 
mentioned, according to custom, I now submit a brief report of the 
results of the deliberations at which I assisted, so far as they 
appear to me to be immediately connected with the mission 
intrusted to me as the delegate of the Society. That with which 
our work is most closely associated is undoubtedly the body 
devoted exclusively to statistical inquiry and research, hence I ° 
shall naturally assign most time and attention to its proceedings, 
particularly as there are some points connected with them on 
which I am desirous to raise a discussion, and to obtain the views 
of the Society. 

In the report of the late Samuel Brown* reference is made to 
the creation of the permanent commission at St. Petersburg as 
the executive of the International Statistical Congress, to continue, 
_ harmonise, and give practical effect to its proceedings, and to 
_ promote a cordial union between the representatives of official 
statistics in different countries. 

In my own reports+ on the renee Pesth Congress, I also 
directed attention to this body, and suggested some changes in its 
constitution and procedure, which appeared to me to be desirable 
to enable it the better to fulfil the purposes of its creation. 


* Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. xxxv, pp. 431—457. 
¥ Vol. xxxix, pp. 628—647, and vol. xl, pp. 531—551. 
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The fourth session, held as above stated, was the first which 
was attended by English delegates, Mr. Giffen being the official 
representative of Great Britain, and your foreign secretary his 
unofficial colleague. The meeting was to have taken place in 
Rome, but, in consequence of the great attraction afforded by the 
Exhibition of 1878, Italy gave way to France, generously and 
wisely, for scientific men of all classes and nations were congre- 
gated at this great gathering of nations to witness the triumphs of 
peace and industry over the devastating effects of war and waste, 
and to hail the restoration to her high place in the world’s esteem, 
of our gallant and accomplished neighbours. 

The meetings were appropriately held in the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, to which is attached the general direction 
of statistics in France, and were attended by thirty delegates of 
different nations, and ten invited members, of whom one was the 
director of agriculture in Italy, and the nine others men of distinc- 
tion, associated with statistics im different branches of the public 
administration in France. It had three presidents, MM. Keleti, 
de Semenow, and Deloche, the latter director of the general sta- 
tistics of France, and four secretaries. | 

At the first meeting nine sub-committees were formed to deal 
respectively with the questions of organisation, agriculture, fine 
arts, the precious metals, exchange operations, civil law, classifica- 
tion of statistics, the historical statistics of great cities, and benefit 
societies, regarding all of which special proposals were submitted 
for consideration. 

The real work of the session was done in these sub-committees, 
which laboured long and earnestly, from day to day, to complete 
the tasks assigned to them. Most of them presented reports of the 
results of their deliberations, which were read and discussed in the 
general assemblies. These are printed in the procés-verbauxe of 
the meeting, and have already been distributed to all concerned, 
an example of promptitude and completeness deserving of special 
mention and approval. 

Prior to the assembly of the commission, the programme of 
the matters submitted for consideration and discussion was drawn 
up and distributed by the president, M. Keleti. It contained the 
following list of agenda :— 

1. Various proposals of the president concerning the organisa- 
tion and working of the permanent commission. 

2. Certain questions recommended to the attention of his 
colleagues by M. Keleti, to wit :— : 

a. The creation of an international organ to serve as a medium 

of communication between the members of the commission, 
in the intervals of their meetings. 
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b. The distribution of international statistical works. 

c. The time and place of the next meeting of the commission, 

and of the next session of the congress. 

d. The mode of nomination of special delegates or experts, by 

the commission. 

3. A proposal from Dr, Lambl relative to statistics of depecora- 
‘tion or decrease of cattle. 

4, A proposal of M. de Lubinsky een the statistics of 
civil law. 

5. A proposition of M. Maggiore Peoni for the collection of the 
historical statistics of great cities, chiefly in relation to their popu- 
lation, the cost of provisions, and the finances of those cities. 

6. A series of propositions from Dr. Mouat respecting the con- 
stitution and programmes of the congresses, their working and 
their resolutions. 

7. A proposal from Dr. Lorenz touching the possibility of 
having free discussions of questions which may arise, but which 
from their nature cannot find a place in the order of the day, either 
of the sections or of the general assembly. 

Of my proposals those only were incidentally considered which 
had reference to the permanent commission. Questions relating to 
the congress were regarded as wltra vires, and were consequently 
not discussed. 

In addition to the printed programme, a plan of an interna- 
tional statistical bibliography by M. Keleti, and a project of statistics 
of exchange operations by M. Poznanski, were printed and circulated. 
After the assembly of the commission, M. Deloche brought forward 
a scheme of classification of statistical facts in a general statistical 
record, a plan of international statistics of fine arts, arid a new 
method of international agricultural statistics. 

M. de Neuman-Spallart submitted a proposal regarding the 
international statistics of the precious metals, and M. Bohmert a 
proposition respecting the international statistics of benefit societies, 
with special reference to the participation of workmen in the 
products and ownership of industrial enterprises. 

As mentioned above, sub-committees were appointed to consider 
each and all of the proposals presented, and the reports, drawn up 
after careful, and in some instances protracted discussion, were 
finally discussed by and embodied in resolutions of the general 
assembly of the permanent commission. 

These resolutions were twenty-one in number, as follows :— 

Resolution 1. The basis of an international statistical record of civil law, 

founded on the conclusions of a work presented to the Congress of Buda- 
Pesth, shall be submitted to the next congress, with the addition of a 
section on the nationality of the parties engaged in each suit. 


M. Yvernés (France) will draw up a memoir to the above effect, with 
B2 
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the aid, in regard to international law, of M. Dubois, Professor of Law 
-at Nancy. , 


The report presented by M. Yvernés at Buda-Pesth is a monu- 
ment of learning and research, and will afford an excellent basis for 
the record required. 


Resolution 2. A nomenclature of crimes and misdemeanours, to be styled, 
Nomenclature. of Infractions of the Criminal Law, shall be prepared and 
presented by M. Outine, chief of the Statistical Bureau of the Ministry of 
Justice in Russia. 

Resolution 3. The scheme of classification of international statistics prepared 
by M. Deloche is adopted, and will be recommended to the next congress. 

The scheme was considered by a sub-committee, consisting of MM. 
Deloche, Becker, Kummer, Engel, and Kiaerr, and was adopted without 
further discussion by the permanent commission. 


As it is a matter of considerable importance to fix, if possible, a 
standard for general adoption in the publication of international 
statistical annuals, and as the proposal of M. Deloche does not 
appear to me to be one which can be successfully applied at present 
to the collection of the statistics of the British Empire at home and 
abroad, I shall produce in ewtenso the memoir of M. Deloche on the 
subject, for the consideration of this Society. 


Resolution 4. The proposition of M. Poznanski (Russia) for the statistics of 
exchange operations is considered worthy of consideration, and will be 
brought before the next congress. 

Resolution 5. M. Mayr (Bavaria) will prepare a programme for the inter- 
national statistics of infirmities (blindness, deaf-mutism, mental aberration, 
&e.) for the next congress. 

Resolution 6. The proposal of M. Béhmert (Saxony) regarding the statistics 
of benefit societies, &c., is adopted. 

Resolution 7. The proposition of M. Maggiore Peoni (Italy) for the collection 
of the historical statistics of great cities is not adopted, in consequence of 
its impracticability. 

Resolution 8. The international statistical record regarding public aid (or 
charity) is confided, as respects legislative measures concerning pauperism 
and mendicity, to Dr. Mouat (Great Britain), and for the remainder of the 
subject to Signor Bodio (Italy). 

Resolution 9. The programme of the statistics of the fine arts presented by 
M. Deloche (France) shall be included in the series of desirable interna- 
tional statistics, and the duty of preparing a working scheme, to be sub- 
mitted to all statistical bureaux, is entrusted to eas. 

Resolution 10. Dr. Engel (Prussia), who was charged, in conjunction with 
M. Hopf, to prepare the statistics of life assurance, having suggested the 
postponement of the work in consequence of the death of his colleague, it 
was undertaken by and assigned to M. Kummer (Switzerland), 

Resolution 11. Dr. Lunier (France) is charged with the preparation of « 
programme of the statistics of alcoholism in relation to lunacy, crime, 
accidental deaths, &c., to be submitted to the commission at its next 
meeting. 

Resolution 12. The proposition of M. de Neumann-Spallart (Austria) to 
collect international statistics of the precious metals is adopted in 
principle, and this gentleman will prepare the programme of the same for 
submission to the next commission. 

Lesolution 13. The formulary of M. Deloche (France) for a new interna- 
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tional statistic of agriculture shall be sent to the delegates of all Govern- 
ments for consideration by their statistical chiefs, or in default of such by 
competent persons. 

The replies and remarks received shall be made over to a special com- 
mittee to prepare the definitive programme. The members of this committee 
are MM. Keleti (Hungary), de Neumann- Spallart (Austria), Meitzen 
(Germany), Giffen (England), Siedenbladh (Sweden), Jakchitich (Servia), 
Tisserand (France), Miraglia (Italy), with M. Loua, chief of the general 
statistical bureau of France, as secretary. 

Resolution 14. The commission expresses a hope that each agricultural statistic 
shall be preceded by a notice on the geology, climate, &e., of the field of 
observation, prepared as near as possible to the time of taking the census. 

Each Government shall be urged to publish annual statistical returns of 
harvests, accompanied by a statement of provisions generally. 

Resolution 15. The project of a programme of international statistics of seri- 
culture, presented by M. Miraglia (Italy) is adopted, and its execution is 
entrusted to the Italian Government. 

Resolution 16. M. Chesson (France) is charged at the next congress to 
explain and support the views enunciated by him in his report on graphic 
statistical methods, illustrated at the Great Exhibition of 1878. 

These were numerous, important, and included many branches 
of knowledge. They were explained personally by M. Chesson at 
the Exhibition, and he embodied his observations in a lucid report, 
printed in the record of the permanent commission. 

In this he showed that methods, which were universal in their 
application, needed no knowledge of different languages, dispensed 
with the necessity of wading through and mastering overwhelming 
masses of figures, appealed equally to the scientific and the unskilled, 
and economised time in this age of rapid movement and life at high 
pressure, had become a necessity of the times in which we live. In 
his own eloquent words, graphic statistics are ‘‘the true universal 
“tongue, and allow the learned of all countries freely to inter- 
“ change their thoughts and their works, to the great advantage of 
“knowledge itself.” 

At the same time he pointed out that much confusion existed at 
present from the absence of fixed standards, to determine which 
with some hope of success, he considered that the time had now 
arrived. While it would have been vain, and even wrong, to 
attempt to control and direct undisciplined efforts in the beginning 
of such means of illustration, and the many wild diversities, 
invented with varying ingenuity, were themselves an advantage, the 
time had come to determine the general principles which should 
regulate graphic methods, and to fix the forms which would apply 
to the various needs of statistical inquiry, without fettering statists 
too closely in the selection of the fittest forms for their specific pur- 
poses. This contention M. Chesson will sustain at the next congress. 

Resolution 17. Related to the composition, functions, and procedure of the 
permanent commission, which I have reproduced in detail elsewhere, and 


need not recapitulate here. 
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Resolution 18, The adhesion of a majority of Governments will be sufficient 
to stamp a definitive character on the decisions of the commission. 


It is, 1 venture to think, much to be regretted that our Govern- 
ment does not take a more active part officially in such international 
proceedings. They have no political significance, deal with matters 
that are of considerable importance to all civilised nations, tend to: 
throw light on many social and economic questions, in which most 
nations have something to learn from their neighbours, or to 
unlearn for themselves, are great aids to amicable international 
intercourse in its best and widest sense, and would have an 
important effect in dispelling the view generally entertained abroad 
that we English are a proud, selfish, unsympathetic people, governed 
by our material interests alone. 

As individuals we are well and kindly received everywhere, and 
I must confess I am often humiliated when I consider how little we 
are able to reciprocate the attentions shown to us, in the way that 
would be most appreciated by our foreign friends and collaborateurs.. 

Resolution 19. Dating from 1879, the official organ (bulletin) of the perma- 
nent commission will publish an international bibliography of statistics. 
This bibliography shall contain all official statistical publications of which 
lists shall be furnished quarterly, or at least annually, by the heads of 
statistical departments who are members of the commission. 

Resolution 20. The permanent commission shall at its next meeting examine 
the resolutions of the Congress of Buda-Pesth, in accordance with the 
provisions of the resolution of the Congress of St. Petersburg, and of the 
first article of its constitution as now determined. 

Resolution 21. The fifth sessionof the permanent commission shall be held 
in Rome, in the month of October, 1879. 

I have thus reproduced from the printed report of the com- 
mission the whole of the resolutions adopted. Most of them are of 
permanent interest, but can scarcely be considered of such pressing 
and immediate importance as to be fitted for discussion in this. 
room. ‘They indicate tolerably clearly some of the lines on which 
the statists of all countries are now working, and point out 
several topics which might with advantage be included in the 
papers prepared for our Society, for which we possess a wealth of | 
information that is well deserving of being carefully digested. I 
refer particularly to the statistics of agriculture, of the precious 
metals,* of human infirmities, lunacy and the like, of the working of 
the poor laws, and organisation of charity, of friendly societies, of 
labour and capital in relation to the best means of reconciling their 
conflicting interests, and similar topics. 

The two resolutions that appear to me to interest us most 
nearly, and to be deserving of our special consideration, are those 
relating to the organisation and procedure of the permanent com- 


* The reports on these two subjects were of great value, and corresponding 
merit. 
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mission, and to the best form of statistical annual for international 
purposes, and upon these I shall accordingly dwell at some length. 

The sub-committee appointed to consider the former question, 
consisted of MM. Keleti, de Semenow, Deloche, Engel, Becker, 
Levasseur, and myself, and occupied several days in its discus- 
sion. 

It was felt that upon the proper constitution and working of 
this body would depend, in a great measure, the future success of 
the congress itself, of which it constitutes the permanent executive. 
Its end and aim, and the reason for its existence, were correctly 
stated by M. Keleti to be, the “creation of international statis- 
Btuies:”” 

It was clearly shown by a retrospect of the past history of the 
congress, that, in spite of the preparation of excellent reports by 
some of its most distinguished members, this object had not yet 
been attained. Of the twenty four categories into which the 
learned and laborious director of the Berlin bureau of statistics had 
arranged these inquiries, and which had been assigned to experts of 
different nations, but few had been worked out, the labour of ten 
years having accomplished but five of the number, so that, at this 
rate of progress, long before the entire task had been completed, 
the older reports would be altogether out of date, and much, if not 
most, of their interest be lost in the new and changed conditions 
which must then exist. 

M. Yvernes was appointed reporter of the sub-committee, and 
by him in a brief introductory statement, the necessity of a more 
exact organisation of the commission was explained, and the 
reasons for each of the propositions adopted, were referred to. 

As my proposals related rather to the organisation and working 
of the congress itself than of its executive, they were not specifically 
considered—but where they touched upon the organisation of the 
permanent commission, they were not altogether lost sight of—and 
although I am of opinion that the new organisation will remedy 
some of the defects which I ventured to point out, it contains one 
proposal, which so far as the congress is concerned, cannot I fear, 
work well. 

M. Yvernés reported, and it was the general opinion of the sub- 
committee, that the parts to be taken respectively by the permanent 
and organising committees in the settlement of the programme of 
each congress should be, that the questions for discussion should 
be proposed and prepared by the former, and be finally determined 
by the latter. It is with much diffidence that I differ from my 
learned and experienced colleagues in the sub-committee on this 
point, but I do so because I feel tolerably sure that it will defeat 
one of the principal objects for which the permanent commission 
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has been created, and be productive of confusion and uncertainty 
in the deliberations of the congress itself. 

The organising committee meets only on the eve of the assem- 
bly of the congress itself, hence if the definitive settlement of the 
programme rests upon it, and it possesses, in addition, the power 
of adding to as well as of substracting from the questions drawn 
up by the permanent commission, there will not only be no time to 
circulate the settled programme to the members of the congress for 
consideration, but it will continue all the disadvantages of an 
avant-congrés, which the permanent commission was intended to 
replace and displace. 

This alone is, in my humble judgment, fatal to it as a working 
measure. ‘The careful study of the questions to be discussed, needs 
the circulation for some time previously of the reports drawn up 
regarding them. This is simply a physical impossibility if their 
determination is immediately to precede the meeting of the congress. 

There can be no fear of local interests being overlooked or dis- 
regarded by the final determination of the programme being vested 
in the permanent commission. The place of meeting of each 
congress is fixed at least a year beforehand, and there is no great 
city in which it is likely to be held that has not one or more repre- 
sentatives on the permanent commission. ‘To these might easily be 
assigned the task of ascertaining all local questions that would be 
of sufficient general interest to discuss; of procuring the prepara- 
tion of proper notes regarding them, and of submitting them to 
the permanent commission in time to admit of their acceptance, if 
found fit, and of their being circulated as part of the programme 
at least six months before the meeting of the congress. 

On the organising committee, which should be essentially a 
local body, should devolve the whole of the arrangements for the 
congress, except the preparation of the programme, and to it 
should likewise be assigned the preparation and publication of the 
compte rendu. 

The following statutes of the permanent commission were 
drawn up by the sub-committee, and adopted by the commission :— 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION. 


Article 1. 


The object of this commission is : 

(a) In the interval of the sessions of the congress, to take muon on the resolu- 
tions adopted, and to devise the steps necessary to carry them into effect, so far as 
may be practicable, in each country. 

Every member of the commission who has any remarks to make or amend- 
ments to propose with a view to facilitate the practical adoption of these resolu- 
tions, should write out his remarks or amendments and send them to the President 
of the Permanent Commission, in the first half of the year following the meeting of 
the congress. The president collects the changes proposed, and embodies them in 
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a programme, which is communicated to all the members to enable each to consider 
them with a full knowledge of their exact purport. 

(6) To prepare collective international works of the nature of those indicated 
by the congress held at the Hague ; to determine all questions having reference to 
the execution of these works, and to draw up the programme relating to them ; to 
carry out international inquiries, and to seek to assimilate statistical publications 
so far as may be needed for the formation of international statistics. 

(c) To propose and prepare the questions for the programme of each congress. 
The reporters named by the commission must send in their essays at least six 
months before the meeting of the congress. The organising committee regulates 
the final adoption of the questions submitted by the permanent commission, and 
may add to them fresh subjects for consideration.* 

(d) To publish a bulletin to be entitled the “ Bulletin of the Permanent Com- 
** mission of the International Congress.” The publication to be in the French 
language, and to appear quarterly. Its preparation is entrusted to a member of 
the permanent commission, appointed by itself at the first meeting following each 
session of the congress. ‘This bulletin shall be on sale. The first number shall 
appear in January, 1879. 

Temporary arrangement: The permanent commission, at its first sitting, shall 
appoint the person} to be charged with the preparation of the bulletin 
until the meeting which will follow the neat congress. The first number 
will appear in the first quarter of 1879. The subscription cost is pro- 
visionally fixed at 10 frs. 


COMPOSITION OF THE COMMISSION. 
Article 2. 


The members of the permanent commission are :— 

(a) The heads or members of the different official statistical services of each 
country, delegated by their Governments. 

(0) The delegates of the statistical administrations of those great cities to 
which any part of preparation of international statistics has been assigned. 

(c) Delegates of scientific societies, or others invited by the permanent com- 
mission to assist in their labour. 

(d) Persons specially nominated by the permanent commission. 


Article 3. 


The permanent commission is empowered to associate with itself experts, either 
by its own initiative, or on the demand of the congress, or on the requisition of 
Governments, or scientific institutions by which an exhaustive study by the con- 
gress of any special question may be desired. 


Article A. 


The permanent commission can likewise create special committees, sub-com- 
mittees, or assemblages of experts, and determine the nature of their work, as well 
as the duration of their commission. These special committees or sub-committees 
shall meet on the dates and at the places appointed by the permanent commission, 
and shall furnish a report on the questions submitted to them for examination. 


BUREAU. 
Article 5. 


The president of the permanent commission is, from one congress to another, 
the organiser of the last session. Former presidents of the commission remain, by 


* The italics are mine.—F. J, M. 
+ M. Deloche was appointed to this office. 
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right of office, presidents with full powers (presidents adjoints). The president 
appoints the secretary. 


MEETINGS. 


Article 6. 
The permanent commission meets at least once between two general sessions 
of the congress. 
Article 7. 


The president of the permanent commission shall prepare a preliminary pro- 
gramme, and after consultation with the members, to whom it shall be submitted, 
shall determine the definitive programme, which shal) be submitted for discussion 
to the commission in session. 


Article 8. 


Every proposition intended for discussion must emanate directly from, or be 
submitted through a member of the commission. It must be addressed in 
writing to the president in the first six months of each year. 


RESOLUTIONS. 
Article 9. 


The resolutions of the commission are determined by a show of hands; but 
when they carry with them obligations for the heads of statistical administrations, 
the votes are taken by bulletin (voting papers), bearing the name and country of the 
voter. 


OBLIGATIONS OF STATISTICAL CHIEFS, 
Article 10. 


The heads of statistical departments who are members of the permanent com- 
missions are morally bound, as far as possible, to give effect to the views of their 
colleagues in the commission, relating to all international statistical work under- 
taken by virtue of the decisions of the commissions. 

They are also bound to make the president of the permanent commission 
acquainted with the decision of their Governments as to the execution of the 
measures proposed by the commission. 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 
Article 11. 


At each session of the congress the permanent commission submits a report of 
its proceedings, either by its president, or by a reporter appointed by the com- 
mission. 


INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL; 
Article 12. 


The permanent commission reserves to itself the right to create and draw up « 
year book of international statistics, containing the most important facts relating 
to different States and their principal dependencies, carried on in the same form for’ 
a series of years. 


There is some danger of such a publication becoming a rival 
of, and even to a great extent displacing such valuable annuals as: 
the “‘ Statesman’s Year Book,” the ‘“‘ Gotha Almanac,” and some of 
the statistical annuals, prepared and published by private enter- 
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prise, and much and justly valued as standard works of reference. 
This may, however, be easily avoided, by keeping the International 
Statistical Annual strictly to its purpose of an authoritative collec. 
tion of facts represented by figures, without any of the collateral 
and subsidiary information contained in all other publications of 
similar character. Such a record, stamped with the authority of the 
responsible statistical authorities of each country, would be invalu- 
able for permanent record and reference, and for all legislative 
and similar purposes for which reliable statistics are a necessity. 


TEMPORARY ARRANGEMENT, 


To effect this the permanent commission engages each of the members, who: 
undertakes a part of international statistical work :— 

(a) To seek, for the part which concerns him, the minimum required for a 
succinct annual of international statistics. 

(4) To present at the next meeting of the commission a carefully considered 
note on this minimum. 

Whilst awaiting the realisation of these data, the permanent commission 
invites those members who are to take part in the work to prepare for publication 
in the bulletin [d, Section 2] sketches of the statistics of their countries of the 
nature above-mentioned, to form the tables (annexes) of the said bulletin. These 
tables shall be printed at the cost of the author, or of the country to which they 
relate. 


LIBRARY AND ARCHIVES OF THE COMMISSION. 
Article 138. 


A library and the archives of the commission is established at the place of pre- 
paration of the bulletin. 

The library shall consist of presents of works and journals made by members of 
the commission, or by any other person. 

The receipt of all such donations shall be acknowledged in the bulletin. 

Special regulations shall be framed for the formation and preservation of this 
library. 

Th the archives of the permanent commission should be found :— 


(a) All formularies in practical use in official statistical offices, demi-official, or 
private of different countries. 

b) Copies of all relating to graphic statistics. 
P § to grap 


Whenever these latter are neither printed nor authenticated, the members of the 
permanent commission are invited to have a copy made as soon as possible, so that 
the archives may possess all cartograms, diagrams, and chronograms relating 
to statistics. 

All presents for the library and archives must be sent free of cost. 


GENERAL PROVISIONAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
Article 14. 


The members of the permanent commission engage to submit, as early as 
possible, these resolutions for the approval of their respective Governments, They 
will make known their decisions to the president of the permanent commission 
before the end of October, 1878, who will communicate the same to the editor 
of the bulletin, in order that the first number may appear in the first quarter of 
1879. 
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Thus it will be seen that the determination of the functions of 
the organising as distinguished from the permanent commission, was 
not taken into consideration, the latter being probably regarded as 
a part of the congress itself, and, as such, beyond the powers of the 
meeting in Paris. I still remain of opinion, however, that it is 
most desirable for this question to be settled before the meeting of 
the tenth congress, wherever it may be held, and that the proper 
body to deal with it is the executive of the congress, which is the 
permanent commission, otherwise the difficulties experienced at 
Buda-Pesth will recur, and all the disadvantages of an avant-congrés 
be renewed. 

In accordance with the provision of Section 2 (a) of the new 
statutes, I shall submit a proposal to this effect to the President of 
the Commission in the early part of next year, for consideration at 
the meeting to be held in Rome in October next. 


Statistical Annual. 


Before entering upon an exposition of his own views on the 
subject of a scientific arrangement of international statistics for 
annual publication, M. Deloche submitted the following outline of 
the arrangements already adopted in the statistical annuals of the 
countries mentioned :— 


STATISTICAL ANNUAL OF AUSTRIA, 


. Superficies, population, dwelling places, movement of population. 
. Rural economy, cattle, market prices, extractive industry. 
. Manufacturing industry, commerce. 
. Railways, roads, river and sea navigation, postal communication, telegraphs. 
. Clergy, educational institutions, periodic press. 
. Civil and criminal justice, contraventions in fiscal matters (revenue 
defaulters). 
. Administration in the name of the State, the public debt, funds for the 
reduction of territorial and funded property, communal administration. 
8. Associations (joint stock share companies), banks and credit institutions, 
sale of property and mortgages. 
9. Savings banks. 
10. Hygienic and charitable institutions, statistics of fires. 
11. Army and navy. 


Dow wp 


wT 


STATISTICAL ANNUAL OF HUNGARY. 


' 1. Movement of the population. 6. Fires. 
2. Rural economy. 7. Public health. 
3. Mines. 8. Justice. 
4. Movement of commerce, and 9. Worship and public instruction. 
market prices. 10. State administration (Govern- 
5. Modes of communication. ment). 


It is difficult to see what need there was for a different arrange- 
ment of the statistics of the empire, and of the kingdom united to 
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it, as neither possesses colonies or other off-shoots tending to show 
a plausible ground for different treatment in such matters. 


WOTA NS we 


STATISTICAL ANNUAL OF BELGIUM. 
First Division.—TZerritory and Population. 


1. Territory. | 2. Population. 
Seconp Diviston.— Political, Moral, and Intellectual State. 
1. General elections. 9. Worship. 
2. Provincial elections. 10. Medicine. 
3. Communal elections. 11. Benevolent institutions. 
4. Provincial administration. 12. Civil justice. 
5. Criminal administration. 13. Criminal justice. 
6. Primary instruction. 14. Civil guards. 
7. Higher education. 15, Militia. 
8. Letters and fine arts. 16. Army. 


Tairp Division. —Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce. 


1. Agriculture. 4, Banks, financial institutions, mints. 
2. Industry. 5. Means of communication. 
3. Commerce. 6. Post-offices, telegraphs. 


STATISTICAL ANNUAL OF ITALY, 


. Topography and hydrography. 
. Meteorology. 


Population, census, movement of population. 
Army. 
Navy. 


. Public work, telegraphs, post offices, roads and railways. 
. Finances of the State. 

. Keclesiastical government and revenues. 

. Communal and provincial finances. 

. Instruction. 

. Justice. 

. Prisons and penitentiary establishments. 

. Charitable institutions. 


Navigation (movement of shipping in all parts of the Kingdom). 


15. Commerce. 

16. Statistics of animals used in agricultnre, horses, mules, asses, bovine 
animals, sheep, goats, pigs. 

17, Agriculture. 

18. Money (mints), credit, commercial associations. 

19, Emigration. 

20. Communal administrative elections, general political elections. 


STATISTICAL ANNUAL OF PRUSSIA. 
Frrst Part. 
Basis of the National Power. 


1. The territory of the State. | 2. Population, state and movement. 


SECOND Parr. 
Political Economy and Administration. 


1. The labouring population. 
2. Societies and industrial (corporate) associations. 
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3. Funded property. 

4. Rural economy, breeds of cattle, woods and forests, chase, fisheries. 
5. Factories, salt-works and forges. 

6. Manufacturing industry. 

7. Public works, 

8. Circulation. 

9. Commerce. 

10. Money and credit institutions. 

11. Chambers of commerce, professional associations. 

12. Assurances. 

13. Public and private charitable and friendly establishments. 


THIRD PART. 


. State and organisation of education. 

. The church and religious offices. 

. Public health. 

. Arts and sciences. 

. Administration of justice. 

Financial administration. 

. Land and sea forces. 

Legislative powers. 

. Statistics of the finances of arrondissements and provincial districts. 


CO MOIRD AP wd 


STATISTICAL ANNUAL OF FRANCE. 


. Territory and population. 
. Movement of the population in relation to marriages, births, and deaths 


(état civil). 


. Public worship. 

. Criminal justice. 

. Civil and commercial justice. 

. Prisons and penitentiary establishments. 

. Assistance publique, charity organisation (bureaux de bienfaisance), 


hospitals and asylums, pauper children (in asylums and boarded out), 
lunatic asylums. 

Benefit societies. 

Public institutions. 

Fine arts. 

Electoral statistics. 

Recruiting of the army. 

Effective force and health of the army. 

Agriculture. 

Horses and studs. 

Industry. 

Professions and salaries. 

Sea fisheries. 

Highways, circulation. 

Commerce and navigation. 

Octrois or town dues, articles consumed (bread and wine, alcohol, drinks 
and liquids, oil, vinegar, butchers’ meats). 

Finances and taxes. 

Casualties and losses (fires, agricultural losses from hail, frost, inundations, 
loss of cattle, shipwrecks, and means of saving life). 

Assurances. 

Algeria. 

Colonies and French possessions, 


Of our English annual official publications M. Deloche gave no 
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record, and yet our parliamentary returns are the oldest of all such 
national records, the statistical abstract of the United Kingdom 
being in the twenty-fifth year of its existence, that of the colonies 
in its fourteenth year, and of India in its twelfth year. 

In addition to the above, there are published from time to time 
what are termed the miscellaneous statistics of the United Kingdom, 
which contain a large body of statistical facts of the greatest 
interest and importance. The last which I have seen, that numbered 
as IX, and promulgated by the Board of Trade in 1876,* gives a 
summary of contents, arranged in alphabetical order, under no less 
than fifty-three separate heads. In the return itself each of these 

heads is subdivided into branches, often several in number, con- 
veniently arranged and indexed for reference, but on no fixed or 
scientific basis. 

In 1877 was printed, by order of the House of Commons, a 
return termed “arrangements of the papers presented by order of 
‘the House of Commons and of the papers presented by command, 
“ Sess. 1877, 21st Parliament, 4th Sess., 40 and 41 Vict.,” in ninety- 
three volumes. The index of those annually presented to Parliament 
occupies four folio pages, and shows what a mass of information of 
more or less statistical value, is from year to year placed on record 
in our public returns. 

In 18384, Parliament sanctioned, on the recommendation of a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, the publication of 
“A Digest of all the Accounts relating to Population, Productions, 
“¢ Revenues, Financial Operations, Manufactures, Shipping, Colonies, 
“Commerce, &c., &c., in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
“ Treland, diffused through 600 volumes of journals, reports, and 
“‘ papers presented to Parliament during the last thirty-five years.” 
This was arranged in two parts, by Mr. J. Marshall, with an excel- 
lent index, and contained a fair abstract of much information on 
some of the subjects treated with respect to Russia, Prussia, the 
Netherlands, Germany, Spain, and Portugal, the United States of 
North America, and China, containing in “every line a lesson, 
“every page a history.” 

It would be difficult to adduce a better proof that we have not 
been idle in collecting materials for legislative and other purposes 
by the numerical method. 

The parliamentary publications which most nearly resemble the 
annuaires quoted by M. Deloche are our statistical annuals, which 
are termed “‘ statistical abstracts.”’ 

Of these there are three published by the statistical department 


* A special Statistical Department was created in the Board of Trade in 1832, 
vand placed in charge of the late Mr. G. R. Porter, whose works are well and 
widely known. 
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of the Board of Trade, and one by the India Office. 
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Those for 


the British Hmpire are arranged in tables under the following 


heads :— 





United Kingdom. 





Revenue and EHxpen- 
diture, National Debt, 
Assessments to Income 
Tax, Customs, Tariffs, 


&e. 

13 and 14. Imports and 
Exports 

15 to 21. Imports 

22 ,, 29. Exports 

30 and 31. Bullion 

32 to 35. Transhipments 

36 ,, 42. Shipping 

43 and 44. Hxcise 

45 ,, 46. Prices and sale 
of Corn. 

47. Acreage under Crops, 
and Number of Live 
Stock 

48. Coinage 

49. Savings Banks under 
the Post Office 


50. Savings Banks under > 


Trustees 

51 to 57. Bank of Eng- 
land 

58 to 61. Post Office 

62. Population 

63. Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths 

64, and 65. Education 

66 to 69. Paupers 

70. Crime 

71. Emigrants 

72. Railways 

73. Mines 


Note.—Under each head 
the abstract is given 
for the last fifteen years 


1 to 12. Public and Local 


Colonial and 
Other Possessions. 





1. Area and Popula- 
tion 


2. Revenue 

3. Expenditure 

4. Public Debt 

5. Shipping 

6. Imports 

7. Exports 

8. Banks 

9. Railways 

10. Agriculture 

11. Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths 
(Australian Colonies) 

12. Meteorology 

13. Import Duties 

14, Export __,, 

Note.—The details are 
subdivided into dif- 


ferent groups, and are 
for different periods 





British India, 


1 to 19. Area and Popu- 
lation 

20 to 37. Revenue and 
Expenditure, Debts and 
Obligations, Cash 
Balances, &e., Provincial 
and Local Finance, 
Municipalities 

38 to 48. Shipping 

44 and 45. Imports 

46 to 49. Exports 


54 ,, 56. Government 
Stores, &c. 


57 to 60 Gold and Silver 

61. Customs Tariff - 

63. Coinage 

64 to 68. Paper Currency 
Department 

69. Emigrants 

70 to 79. Guaranteed and 
State Railways 

80 to 88. Public Works 

84. Telegraphs 

85 to 92. Post Offices 

93 ,, 98. Army 

99 and 100. Education 

101. Publications 

102. Vaccination 

103 and 104. Wild Beasts 





Note. — The area and 
population are accord- 
ing to the last census 
returns. The revenue 
and expenditure for ten 
years, 1868-77 





In the essay which M. Deloche prepared for the permanent 


commission, ‘“‘On the method to follow for the classification of 
‘¢ different statistics In a collective international statistical work,” 
he stated that the different modes of classification adopted in the 
countries quoted by him, were striking and much to be regretted. 
As before mentioned, he took no notice of the English statistical 
abstracts above referred to. 

He continued, ‘It has become indispensable to put an end to 
“this diversity, and to determine a uniform method of procedure, 
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“ either by selecting from among the systems in use, or in adopting 
‘a new plan. Such a resolution falls well within the scope of the 
“ International Statistical Congress, perhaps even of the permanent 
“commission, which according to the terms of its institution at 
*« St. Petersburg was particularly enjoined to assimilate statistical 
“publications in different countries so far as is necessary for the 
‘“‘ formation of international statistics.” 

M. Deloche continued, “It is abundantly manifest that the 
“general classification of statistical facts has a very close con- 
‘“‘ nection with international statistics. 

“There is, in truth, much interest in connecting collective 
*‘ works by a link which, while it assists the memory and forms a 
“general table, binds them together naturally and _ logically, 
‘instead of in an arbitrary and changeable manner. 

“This essential bond can only be found in a higher fixed 
‘ principle, such as that of the human organisation, and this is the 
‘‘ principle which I employed in arranging the heads of the statis- 
“tical annual of France. It is not therein expressly formulated, 
“nor is it immediately obvious, neither is it applied in a rigorous 
‘‘ manner so as to embody the ideal of my conception. Indeed this 
“ application was the more unrealisable, in that the annual, notwith- 
“standing its bulk and the number of subjects it contained, did 
“ not contain them all.” 

Accordingly he submitted for the consideration of the commis- 
sion a form of classification on a scientific basis, with the following 
explanatory introduction :— 


iW, 


In collecting, co-ordinating, and presenting to the public ina 
tabular form the acts by which the life of a nation is manifested, 
the place occupied by that nation must first be determined, the 
extent and configuration of its territory, its hydrography, 
meteorology, &c. 

Following territory comes population in the aggregate, its 
divisions by sex, social condition, and movements. 

Territory and population thus forma double synthesis, of which 
the land is the stage, and the people the actors. 

This then forms the basis and point of departure of all the other 
acts and facts. 

LI. 


Passing to the study of the many and varied facts by which 
human activity is manifested, we observe that, according to their 
nature, they attach themselves to the order of faculties as they 
exist in man. ‘These faculties, in the order of their superiority, are 
the moral, the intellectual, and the physical faculties. 

FOl. X11. PART I. C 
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‘“ From the moral principle or faculty emanates our ideas of 
‘“‘ right, of justice, and of injustice (or law, right and wrong), of 
“good and of evil; the idea of divinity or the ultra-natural, and 
“ the relations of man to his Maker; that of the duties of charity, 
“‘ of man to his fellows. 

‘** To this order of faculties, ideas, and duties, belong :— 

“1. Public worship and ecclesiastical teaching, the personnel 
‘‘ and hierarchy, religious establishments and properties. 

¢ 2. Civil and criminal justice. 

‘“¢ 3. Prisons and penitentiaries to punish and reform. 

‘“‘ 4. Public assistance and benefit societies.” 


III. 


To the intellectual faculties belong :— 

1. Instruction in its different degrees; primary and secondary 
instruction, and the higher education in letters and science. 

2. The production of works of literature, science and erudition. 

3. The fine arts, instruction in the plastic arts (painting, 
sculpture, architecture, engraving, &c.); and metaphysical arts, 
such as music; the production of works of arts of all kinds, 
museums, art exhibitions, and theatres. 


Vs 


To the physical faculties, and intelligence applied to matter, 
belong :— 

1. Agriculture, agricultural instruction and production, farm 
animals, horses and studs. 

2. Lands with and lands without buildings; the state of 
property. 

5. Extractive and manufacturing industry; professional in- 
struction, sea and river fishing. 

4, Professions and salaries. 

5. Modes of communication of all kinds, instruments of produc- 
tion and exchange. 

6. Public works in towns (highways, squares, drains, water 
supply, lighting, &c.) 

7. The circulation of men, of things, of valuables, and of 
thought; post offices and telegraphs. 

8. Credit institutions, the auxiliaries of agriculture, of industry, 
and of commerce. 

9. Accidents and assurances. 


V. 


Political and general administration, taken in their most 
extended application, have relations with the three orders of 
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faculties above mentioned, and to their different modes of applica- 
tion, which are :— 

1. To preserve peace and order at home, to cause justice to 
prevail, to protect the weak and the poor, to watch over public 
morals, and to raise their tone. 

2. To develop prosperity, to secure safety, and watch over 
public health, to assure the feeding and well-being of the people. 

3. To secure abroad safety, dignity, and the national interests. 

Under the double title of politics and administration, fall :— 

1. The political régime, or rule, its principal organs, assemblies, 
electoral system. 

2. The general administration, the division of administrative 
powers among the ministers, their organs and agents of every rank 
in the capital, in the provinces or departments, and in the communes 
or inferior districts. 

3. Assemblies, provincial or departmental, communal or local, 
their modes of election and nomination; their powers and func- 
tions. 

4, The army, recruiting, special schools of military instruction, 
military establishments (arsenals, barracks, hospitals, artillery 
ranges, &c.), military material and hygiéne. 

5. The navy, its recruiting, special schools, ports, its wood and 
coal depots, workshops, different establishments (arsenals, hospitals), 
its hygiene. 

The finances are thus divided :— 

A. Finances of the State, budgets of receipts and expenditure ; 
taxes of all kinds, and revenues of State property; State banks ; 
casses de depots, mints. 

B. Finances of the provinces or departments; contribution and 
revenues of the provinces, &c. 

C. Finances of the communes or inferior districts; octrois or 
excise duties, and local taxes, revenues. : 

To fulfil this manifold task, the State and all administrations 
subordinate to it must have resources. These resources are of two 
kinds; taxes of all sorts, and the revenues of State property 
throughout the country. Here then the finances and the budget 
arrange themselves in their orders, to which belong the State 
banks, deposit offices, and mints. 


Wan 


The colonies or possessions separated from the State, ends the 
series of matters to be recorded. These have been placed apart, 
first, because many nations having no colonies, this portion ‘of 
statistical record is not of universal application; and second, 
because in relation to many of the most considerable colonies 
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beyond seas, the above mentioned heads of statistics are found in 
whole or in part, and, in so far, reduce the institutions and vital 
functions of the metropolis, Hence it is requisite to give them 
a distinct position to admit of these statistics being treated in their 
respective conditions of existence. 

For the above reasons M. Deloche deems it advisable for inter- 
national annual statistical statements to adopt the following 
classification :— 


Le 


The double synthesis of the territory and its population. 
1. The territory (topography, geology, hydrography, meteoro- 


logy). 
2. Census and movement of population. 


nh 


Facts relating to the exercise of the moral faculties. 
. Religion. 

. Criminal and civil justice. 

. Prisons and penitentiary establishments. 

. Public aid. 

. Benefit societies. 


ue GO DO ee 


Wee 


facts relating to the exercise of the intellectual faculties. 
]. The three degrees of public instruction. 
2. Literary and scientific productions, printing, books, libraries, 


scientific and archeological museums ; newspapers and reviews. 
3. The fine arts. 


BE 


Facts relating to the application of the physical faculties, and 
of the intellectual faculties to natural objects. 

1. Agriculture. 

2. Lands built upon, and land without buildings. 
Extractive and manufacturing industry. Fisheries. 
Professions and salaries. 
. Means of communication. 
. Commerce and navigation. 
. Public works, public health, and the food supplies of towns. 
. The circulation of men, of things, of valuables, and of 
thought. Post offices and telegraphs. 

9, Credit institutions (except State banks). 

10. Accidents and assurances. 


ee 


Or 


CON S&S 
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Facts common to the three above-mentioned orders of faculties. 

1. Political rule, its organs and assemblies. 

2. General administration. 

3. The administrations and assemblies of provinces, depart- 
ments, districts, communes, and minor subdivisions. 

4, The army. 

5. The navy. 


VI. 
1. The finances of the State. 
2. The finances of provinces or departments. 
3. The finances of communes or inferior districts. Town dues 
and articles consumed. 
4. State banks—les caisses de depéts*—mints. 


VI. 


1. Colonies or extra continental possessions. 

Such is the scientific scheme suggested by M. Deloche for 
universal adoption. A careful consideration of it shows that, in 
my humble judgment, scientific classification is at present imprac- 
ticable, for I doubt if there would be any approach to general 
consent either as to the divisions themselves, or to the sub- 
divisions of the subjects placed in each. M. Deloche’s fifth division, 
in which facts are grouped which belong more or less to all the 
human faculties, seem to me to be fatal to his plan as a concrete 
scheme. 

That some general form of arrangement which is not of a 
speculative character, and which admits of facts being grouped in 
regular order for international purposes, is undoubtedly desirable, 
and appears to me to be perfectly practicable. 

The conditions to be observed in the arrangement are simplicity, 
facility of reference, completeness, and adaptability to all countries 
and circumstances. In our English plan there is evidently a rough 
idea of logical sequence, but no pretence of scientific basis. 

In the conflict of opinion among the eminent experts who have 
prepared the annuals of Austria and Hungary, Belgium, Italy, 
Prussia, and France, each in the first year of its new existence, it 1s 
extremely difficult to decide as to the best method, yet it would not 
be impossible to show that there are some categories of statistical 
facts for which no fit place could be found under any of the heads 
mentioned by them. ‘The classification of M. Deloche is un- 


_ * Deposit offices created in 1816, to receive and distribute the funds arising 
from judicial consignments, security moneys, voluntary deposits, &c., and to adimi- 
nister pensions and retiring funds.—Li?rrRt. 
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doubtedly the best attempt yet made to reduce to order and 
precision that which is at present deficient in both those qualifica- 
tions, but, the scientific treatment of statistics is still absolutely 
in its infancy; and as we must crawl before we can walk, and walk 
before we can run, would it not be better in the first instance to: 
acree to some simple, unpretending general arrangement sufficient 
for present purposes, carry it on for, say one lustrum, carefully 
watch over it, detect its defects, subject them to careful scrutiny 
and discussion by the permanent commission, and change only 
whenever the process of analysis and deduction shows change to be: 
advantageous and necessary. The changes agreed upon should be 
general and simultaneous, and not proposed lightly; for those only 
who have had to collect, group, and analyse the multitude of sepa- 
rate facts from which any accurate statistical table is constructed,. 
know how hard it is to get the minor workers to understand and 
fill in correctly the simplest forms, and how hopeless would be the 
confusion resulting from any alteration that was in the least degree 
difficult to understand, or which needed special interpretation. 

I beg, therefore to suggest for the consideration of the Society 
the question, What is the best form of statistical annual for inter-: 
national purposes ? 

I propose for consideration the following arrangement, not as 
attaching any special value to it, but as a basis for discussion. 

I would divide all statistical annuals into four parts :—I1st, Ter- 
ritory and population; 2nd, Revenue and commerce; 3rd, Laws. 
and government; and 4th, Miscellaneous statistics. 

In the first division I would place all geographical and demo- 
graphic statistics, including areas, soils, climates, possessions, and 
territorial arrangements, movements and divisions of population, 
and the purely social arrangements, such as trades, professions, 
&c., everything, for example, contained in the registrar-general’s. 
returns, and what is beginning to be known as sociology generally. 

In the second part I would include all the sources of the collec- 
tion, production, and distribution of wealth, the statistics of the 
precious and other metals, and all facts relating to the use and 
abuse of money, exchange operations, all manufactures and indus- 
tries, and commerce in its widest sense, including means of trans- 
port, navigation, &c., &e. 

In the third division should be all relating to legislation and. 
the policy of nations, which would include the making and breaking 
of laws, the constitution of imperial and local governing bodies, 
armies, navies, police forces, and the lke; education and religion, 
and all facts tending to show the state of civilisation of each nation 
as distinguished from other nations. 

in my miscellaneous statistics I would put all statistics for 
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which I could find no exact position in either of the three first 
divisions, and these I would arrange alphabetically. 

I have not attempted to work out such a scheme in detail, for 
neither time nor space would admit of its condensation into a 
reasonable compass. I do not claim for it any scientific precision, 
in fact I submit it simply as a suggestion to be dealt with by those 
more competent to consider and determine such questions than I 
can profess to be. Itis very right I think that England should have 
a voice in the determination of these questions, and the time has 
I believe arrived to attempt to introduce some degree of order and 
arrangement into the vast mass of facts represented by figures 
which we are ourselves collecting, until their very abundance is 
proving a source of embarrassment and confusion. 

All statistics of colonies and. possessions of the British Empire 
should, I am of opinion, be arranged on a uniform system, that of 
the mother country being adopted as the standard. 


International Congress of Demography and Medical Geography. 


The International Congress of Demography and Medical Geo- 
graphy was held in the Palace of the Trocadéro from the 4th to the 
9th of July, and was one of very many similar gatherings called into 
being by the Exhibition of the present year. While it was doubtless 
judicious to take advantage of such an occasion to bring together 
men of many nations to discuss the scientific relations of social and 
other questions which are cosmopolitan in character, it is undeniable 
that the very nature of the occasion was not favourable to the calm 
investigation and thoughtful discussion of such matters as need 
careful preliminary consideration and study. 

From the unavoidable rapidity with which this congress was 
organised, no preliminary programme was published, and no account 
of the work accomplished was prepared and circulated from day to 
day, so that the discussions, although excellent in themselves, were 
of necessity somewhat discursive and difficult to report. 

The exact nature of the congress itself was not strictly defined. 
Demography itself is a somewhat new term, of which the exact 
significance does not appear as yet to be very clearly established. 
It is not to be found in the sixth edition of the dictionary of the 
Academy, but in Littré’s great work it is termed “a didactic ex- 
‘pression: descriptive of peoples as regards the population con- 
“sidered in relation to ages, professions, dwellings, &c.” It is 
also defined as the ‘‘natural history of society.” It is, in fact, a 
branch of statistics specially devoted to questions of population. 

In his eloquent introductory address, the Honorary President, 
M. Levasseur, said, “ Different names are given to the study in 
“‘ which we are engaged ; statistics, demography, demology, and theory 
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“of population. For my part I attach more importance to things 
“ than to words.”” After showing in what sense the term is prefer- 
able to statistics, which embraces the numerical study of all social 
facts, while this is confined to a fixed and restricted field, 
M. Levasseur vindicates the claim of demography to a place in 
the ranks of science, on the following grounds :— 

‘“‘ A science is characterised and limited by its object. There is 
“‘a, science of physics, because there is a science of distinct 
“* phenomena and of special causes, which constitute the movement 
“‘ of matter. There is a geology, because there isa particular order 
‘‘ of facts which regard the constitution of the crust of the earth. 
“‘ Wherever there is an order of distinct phenomena, there is a 
‘ nlace for a distinct science.” 

‘On this ground demography is a science. It stands apart from 
«« statistics, which supplies it with methods and the results of its 
‘‘enumerations and constants, and of which it may perhaps be 

considered the most important branch. But it does not include 

the varied objects of statistics : it has but one, population, which 
“it studies at rest and in movement, and from these it deduces 
‘* scientific conclusions as to the laws which govern human life in 
‘* association.” 

The actual President, Dr. Bertillon, defined it somewhat more 
closely as dealing with the inner life of the social bodies which 
form a people (births, deaths, marriages, migrations), but only in 
their collective influence, a result of which it measures the power 
of the parts, or of the whole, without meddling with biological 
proceedings, which distinguish it from physiology. 

Definitions have at all times been regarded as the stumbling 
blocks of philosophy. I shall not attempt, therefore, to reconcile 
these views, or to justify the somewhat alarming elasticity given to 
this special branch of statistics by the proceedings of the congress. 
The matters submitted for consideration were, census operations, 
registers of populations, registration of social facts (actes de l’état 
civil), and medical records of births and deaths, the still-born, 
methods of calculating mortality, military statistics, organisation of 
statistical bureaux, scheme of recapitulary demographic record in 
each country, migration, and a programme of instruction in demo- 
graphy. 

To this was added medical geography. It was manifestly 
impossible to treat such an array of subject exhaustively in so 
limited a period, and without very careful preparation. 

There is likewise always a tendency in discussions of which the 
objects are not clearly defined and understood, to dwell too much 
upon particulars, and to avoid general principles and comprehen- 
sive views, and this was somewhat the casein the congress of which 
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Iam speaking. The discussions were nevertheless full of interest, 
and when published will add much to our knowledge of a very 
important branch of statistics. 

The two first days were devoted to the determination of an 
exact system of taking a census, and to establish the importance of 
correct registers of populations. 

The various plans in use in England, Germany, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Italy, Sweden, and Norway were mentioned. That of 
England was considered the plan most widely adopted, and that of 
Germany the most exact but most costly. The French system of 
spreading the census over one or two months, and confiding it to a 
practically irresponsible agency, was generally condemned as defec- 
tive in principle and unreliable in execution. 

The exact registration of the causes of death was then considered 
in considerable detail, and its delicacy and difficulty made manifest. 
The plans in use in Berlin, Hamburgh and Brussels were par- 
ticularly referred to and approved. 

An equally important and not less pertinent discussion took 
place regarding the still-born, and valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of the subject were made by Dr. Bertillon, and 
M. Kummer the director of statistics in Switzerland. 

The unfavourable influence of female (especially night) labour 
in factories during the period of gestation on infant mortality was 
dwelt upon, as well as several other collateral phases (legitimacy 
and illegitimacy) of the same question, which is one of great prac- 
tical importance in all our manufacturing and industrial districts. 

An interesting memoir on Algerian statistics, with graphic 
illustrations, was read by Dr. Ricoux, and a particularly valuable 
and learned discourse on the laws of mortality was given by 
Professor Alexis, of Fribourg. 

Lastly, the subject of the teaching of demography, of which 
there is a professorship in Paris, well and worthily filled by 
Dr. Bertillon, was discussed. 

A handsome bronze medal, as a vitae of the congress, has 
been presented to this Society, and the members were so well satis- 
fied with the success of their first meeting, as to form a permanent 
commission for further gatherings for ‘fie same purpose. 

There is no doubt a wide and ample field open for the statistical 
investigation of questions of population, whether or not demography 
is entitled to a special place among recognized sciences, and by a 
process of fissiparous generation, to separate itself from the general 
body of statistics. 


International Prison Oongress. 


At the International Prison Congress, held in Stockholm, from 
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the 18th to the 20th of August, to which I was likewise accredited 
as your representative, the only question considered which had 
reference to the special work of the Statistical Society, was that of 
international penitentiary statistics. 

The discussion of the question was based upon an excellent 
report prepared by M. Yverneés, upon the formulary most desirable 
to adopt for international purposes. That skilled and accomplished 
statist began by stating that a plan applicable to all countries was, 
at all events at present, impracticable ; and after a brief recapitula- 
tion of the efforts already made in this direction, proceeded to 
sketch a general plan of procedure under three heads, viz.:— 


(a) The administrative, regulating, and economic relations of 
prisons. 

(6) The penal system adopted in regard to the scale of punish- 
ments, and criminal responsibility in relation to age, 
pardons, conditional liberation, &c.; and 

(c) An account of the buildings and enclosures of each prison. 


He then gave in considerable detail the exact heads of information 
that would be required in each of those branches of record. M. 
Yvernes added, that to obtain exact information as to the corrective 
and preventive effects of any system of prison discipline, recourse 
must be had to the statistics of the administration of the criminal 
laws, and, in particular, to a careful and exact record of recom- 
mittals and relapses. 

In all these respects I have little to add to the paper which I 
read before the Society in February, 1876,* and to one which J 
prepared for, but which was not submitted to the first prison 
congress held in London in 1872. The information required, so far 
as each prison is concerned, should be contained in the descriptive 
roll of the prisoner, or in his penal record as it is termed in the 
convict prisons department of Great Britain. This, with its explana- 
tory documents, is as full and complete as need be, and from these 
records, now that the whole of the prisons of the country have 
been placed under the control of the Home Office, may easily be 
compiled in the central office, and in a tabular form, a complete 
abstract of the penitentiary statistics of the kingdom. An equally 
well-digested system of police and judicial records, and of the 
action of prisoners’ aid societies, would of course be necessary to 
render the prison returns complete, and from them to afford the . 
materials for legislative action with regard to the prevention, detec- 
tion, and punishment of crime. 

The Congress at Stockholm appointed a sub-committee to con- 
sider the matter, and to submit a definite resolution on the subject 


* Journal of tke Statistical Society, vol. xxxix, pp. 311—381. 
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for the votes of the general assembly. This committee, composed. 
of a member from each of the nationalities represented, prudently 
refrained from attempting to draw up an international formulary,. 
and adopted a general resolution—which received the assent of the 
congress—leaving it to each to devise its own formulary, based 
upon its prison system. 

The resolution referred to is subjoined :— 


1, International penitentiary statistics should be continued on 
the method adopted in 1872. 

2. The selection of the formule, and the details of execution, 
are left to the international penitentiary commission, with 
the reservation that all figures should be preceded or accom- 
panied with the explanations necessary for their correct 
understanding. | 

3. The preparation of the annual international statistical record 
shall be confided to each of the nations represented in 
succession. 


The formule of 1872 are contained in Signor Beltrani-Scalia’s 
report, published in Rome in 1875, and referred to at pp. 316 and 
317 of the volume of our Journal for 1876. The sub-committee 
was, I think, judicious in recommending the minimum that is at 
present procurable, for the prison reports of different countries. It 
will be easy to add to or modify it as time goes on, and the autho- 
rities of each nation become familiar with what is done by their 
neighbours. In dealing with crime and criminals, every country 
must be governed by its own laws, manners, customs, and state of 
civilisation; and it would be as idle, as it is manifestly unjust, to: 
tax any nation with want of culture and humanity for its adoption 
or retention of any particular form of punishment or prevention, 
merely because it offends the public sentiment of another nation, 
which, in all the real elements of civilisation and advancement, may 
not be on a level with that which it condemns. For example, the: 
punishments of death and flogging have been abolished in some: 
countries upon grounds which doubtless appeared to them to be 
sufficient in the interests of humanity and of the diminution of 
crime; and other nations have no right to question the prudence or 
propriety of their action. It’ must be judged by its results. For 
the same reasons they have equally little right to taunt others with 
the retention of those punishments as a reproach to their civilisa- 
tion, as was done at Stockholm. The calm and dispassionate col- 
lection of the facts represented by figures, and the careful considera- 
_ tion of these facts in some international form which gives a fair and 
equitable basis of comparison, is the best means of arriving ata 
correct conclusion in matters from{which all mere sentiment should 
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be rigorously banished, and the inexorable logic of the numerical 
method honestly applied and rightly directed, alone be permitted to 
guide us in the study and correction of great social evils. 

Now that the whole prison administration of Great Britain and 
Ireland has been placed under State control, it is to be hoped that 
the statistics of our convict and other prisons will be collected on 
some uniform basis, which, without taxing the prison authorities 
with unnecessary work, will present in a simple and intelligible 
form all the facts and figures necessary to judge of their efficacy 
and good government, and to compare their action, so far as it is at 
present comparable, with that of other nations in dealing with the 
erimes of their several populations. 

It is sometimes objected to our continental friends that they 
seek a number of unimportant particulars. This may be so if the 
practical use of such particulars were confined to the mere question 
of prison discipline; but, they have a much wider legislative signifi- 
cance, and there is scarcely any fact connected with the history, 
antecedents, social status, and surroundings of the criminal classes 
that may not be of use in devising the means of dealing with crime, 
both with reference to its remedy and removal. 

There were two little matters connected with the Stockholm 
Congress, which appear to me to be deserving of record for future 
guidance and imitation in our own statistical congresses. 

The number of questions submitted for discussion was strictly 
limited ; they were all prepared and circulated beforehand by the 
permanent commission of the penitentiary body; no change was 
made in them at Stockholm by the organising committee, a strictly 
local body ; the essays on which the questionary was based were all 
in the official language of the congress, and were printed in a small 
8vo. volume of reasonable compass. 

In a paper drawn up by Signor Beltrani Scalia was contained 
the following words, which I venture to recommend to the careful 
consideration of the permanent commission of the Statistical 
Congress :-— 

‘“‘In order to secure the success of the congress, and to avoid as 
‘“much as possible speculative discussions, it was determined to 
‘admit only a restricted number of practical questions into the 
‘ programme, and to confide the preparation of one or two succinct 
“« yeports upon them, to qualified persons selected for the purpose.” 

The questions were determined at a meeting of the international 
commission, which corresponds to our permanent commission, held 
at Bruchsal in 1874, and the reporters were then selected, so as 
to give them ample time to prepare the material for the future 
congress. : 

This is a very near approach to my own suggestion on the subject, 
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and the eminent success of the Stockholm Congress is a complete 
proof of the wisdom of the procedure. 

The next point deserving of attention is the mode of reporting 
adopted at Stockholm. In many countries there is considerable 
difficulty in finding reporters able to reproduce the discussions in 
the various languagesspoken andallowed. Accordingly, in the rules 
adopted for the regulation of proceedings of the congress, was one 
to the following effect :— 


Article 26. ‘“‘ To insure the accuracy and facilitate the prom;t 
‘publication of the transactions, the speakers are requested to 
‘‘transmit to the bureau, with as little delay as possible, the 
“ substance of their speeches to aid in preparing for the press 
‘“‘the materials intended for publication.” 

‘“‘N.B.—The speaker can report his speech in his mother 
“tongue.” 


This rule was printed on separate sheets of paper in four lan- 
guages, French, English, German, and Swedish, and one of the 
papers was placed in the hands of each speaker as soon as he had 
spoken, so that if he were not reported it was his own fault. 

The advantages of this system are obvious. It saves the cost 
of short-hand writers, it secures promptitude and accuracy of 
record when the matter is fresh, and renders unnecessary the 
expense and delay of sending proofs of the stenographic notes to 
distant places for correction. 

Should it be necessary to translate speeches into the official 
language of the congress for publication in the transactions, there 
is no difficulty and comparatively little expense in finding com- 
petent translators in every great city of Hurope, whereas polyglot 
stenographers are as rare as they are costly. 

While on this subject 1 may mention a wrinkle which I picked 
up at the International Medical Congress held in Geneva last year, 
which is likewise deserving of consideration. The official language 
of that canton is French, and the official language of the Congress 
was French, but as a large German contingent was expected, and 
German is likewise widely spoken in many parts of Switzerland, 
the essays and questionary were printed in double columns in 
French and German, and this was found of the greatest use in the 
subsequent discussion of the questions. At this congress also 
brevity and strict limitation of the questions were practised with 
success, which shows them to be deserving of universal adoption. 


Conclusion. 


Having thus briefly, in reality, yet perhaps in too great detail, 
attempted to present to the Society an abstract of the proceeding 
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of the different bodies which I was deputed to attend on its behalf, 
I venture to express a hope in conclusion, that the meeting of the 
permanent commission of the Statistical Congress for 1880 may, 
on the invitation of this Society, be held in London. That of next 
year will take place in the capital of Italy, a country which is now 
making rapid advances in statistical research, and probably doing 
‘a larger amount of well digested statistical work, than any other 
Kuropean nation. The time of England has come to take her share 
in this international work, and she is herself at present in a 
transition state as regards the organisation of a central statistical 
department, and the careful digestion of the numerous and important 
statistical returns, which she is collecting from every quarter of the 
extensive empire ruled over by our Gracious Sovereign. The 
number of delegates to be entertained is not very numerous, the 
‘questions to be considered are of the greatest interest and impor- 
tance, and I doubt not that our Honorary President, whose valuable 
and genial support contributed so much to the success of the Paris 
Exhibition, will, when applied to, aid us in welcoming, as his 
illustrious father did in 1861, the representatives of the science we 
cultivate, from all parts of the globe. The noble words in which 
Prince Albert concluded his eminently philosophic address to the 
Congress of 1860 have not been without fruit in the time which 
has since elapsed, and it would be deeply interesting then, to take 
stock of what has since been accomplished in this field of scientific 
research in all branches of statistical inquiry by our countrymen in 
all parts of the empire. ‘‘ Happy and proud indeed should I feel,” said 
the Prince Consort, ‘‘if this noble gathering should be enabled to 
“lay the solid foundations of an edifice, necessarily slow of construc- 
‘“‘ tion, and requiring for generations to come laborious and per- 
‘* severing exertions, intended as it is for the promotion of human 
“* happiness by leading to the discovery of those eternal laws upon 
“* which that universal happiness is dependent.” 
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Discussion on Dr. Movat’s PAPER. 


Tue Cuarrmay, Mr. R. B. Martin, M.A. (Treasurer), said they must 
all thank Dr. Mouat for his report, in which a most valuable and 
suggestive series of questions had been brought together. He 
thought the first thing that must strike them in the paper was the 
headings and the occurrence in them of the word “ international.” 
He regarded this with the greatest possible satisfaction. He thought 
_ that the spread of international congresses, whether as regards the 
important subject of statistics, or any of the minor details which 
grouped themselves under the numerous heads that Dr. Mouat had 
shown, brought together the nations of Europe, and rendered them 
not only more friendly to each other, but enabled them to solve the 
most difficult problems in the statesmanship of our every-day life. 
The question of the interference of our Government and the exten- 
sion by our Government of its protection, and the growing autho- 
rity governments had over these congresses, was a very wide one. 
He, should prefer to see them taken up by the nations themselves, 
and taken up only by the Government when the feeling was so 
unanimous that they should not be allowed to dwindle into meetings 
in which a few people only took an interest. At the same time 
one was sorry that any information obtained from foreign countries 
should not be assisted as much as possible by those who had the 
only available means of getting great statistical figures together. 
He thought that Resolution 8 of the International Congress, as to 
the publication of statistics relating to pauperism and mendicity 
would be peculiarly valuable to this country. He thought the sug- 
gestions and comments Dr. Mouat had put forward on the different 
schemes were extremely valuable, and showed the amount of care 
he had devoted to the subject. There were many important and 
most difficult subjects, on many of which the Statistical Society 
could produce most excellent results, such as accidents and insu- 
rances. These could not be taken at haphazard: they really all 
depended on statistics, and everything else must be mere guess- 
work. The Prison Congress, he thought, was a very valuable 
department, and of which he hoped they would constantly from year 
to year see the results. It always occurred to him that one of the 
most heartrending problems of the day was how to deal with that 
vast mass of the population who were a burden and a curse to their 
country; and any scheme that would raise them from degradation 
and relieve the ratepayers from maintaining them would probably 
only be arrived at by comparing notes with other countries, and 
then by working out what was already known on the subject 
of punishment, deducing the facts by which they ought to be 
governed. 


Professor Lronr Luvt said he was sure the Society would be 
very glad to hear that the next meeting of the permanent commis- 
sion of the Statistical Congress would be held at Rome. The 
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recollection of the Statistical Congress at Florence gave him un- 
mixed pleasure, for not only was it pleasant to visit that city—the 
seat of the arts—but the Government of Italy had shown much 
zeal in the collection of statistical documents for the benefit of the 
congress and much hospitality to the members. He was quite 
satisfied that a visit to Rome at this time would be still more inter- 
esting and valuable, inasmuch as Rome, now the seat of the Italian 
Government, was a prized centre of art and archeology, from which 
the members of the commission would derive both pleasure and 
instruction. The subject matter before them was the preparation 
of the statistical annual. He confessed to a feeling of disappoint- 
ment at the results of the statistical commission. It was now many 
years since M. Quetelet had suggested that the materials published 
by the statistical organisation of different countries should be 
utilised for the production of volumes on different branches of 
statistical science from an international aspect. Very few of these, 
however, had been achieved. They had not as yet derived the 
benefit from the congresses that might have been expected, in con- 
sequence of the want of such studies as had been promised by the 
organisation of the permanent commission. When the International 
Statistical Congress was commenced, statistical observations were 
narrowed over the limited area of the different’ countries, but the 
area had now been extended to many millions of people; and if 
there were students ready to deduce the facts and the lessons, 
incalculable benefits would be realised. As yet no practical results 
of this important nature was before them; no great embodiment of 
facts connected with the human race had been attempted. We 
hoped the last suggestions of the statistical commission would bear 
some fruit. Statistical annuals were also required. The British 
Statistical Abstract was very valuable as a collection of reliable facts; 
but it was collected without any regard to any natural order and 
sequel. They should remember that the abstract as now published 
was the bones without the flesh. There was not even any indica- 
tion of the authorities from which the facts were collated. He 
hoped that the abstracts published for general convenience may be 
rendered more practically useful than they had hitherto been. 


Mr. Purpy, after expressing his astonishment at some of the 
statements made by Professor Levi as to the blue books, said that 
on reading Dr. Mouat’s paper the first thing that struck him— 
that which lay at the bottom of this idea of ‘international ” 
statistics—was that in the minds of the promoters of this move- 
ment, Governments existed for the purpose of collecting statistics. 
They, in fact, existed for the purposes of administration ; for that 
administration they required a knowledge of facts, such as the 
amount and value of imports and exports, the number of the people, 
of the criminal and pauper population, and of a vast number of 
other things. In regard to paupers, there were two classes of them 
in England, the in-door and the out-door. The in-door pauper was 
wholly supported from the rates; the out-door pauper was simply 
assisted from the rates; his doles were quite insufficient for his 
entire support. Then if the head of a family receives out-door 
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relief, that pauperises him, his wife and children; if a child has 
medical relief only, that pauperises the child and the head of the 
family. Persons receiving medical relief only are thereby paupers 
in England, but not in Ireland. In England a man may have his 
child vaccinated, or the child’s school fees paid at the expense of 
the poor’s rate, and yet not incur the taint of pauperism. Now, 
were it possible to render the form of pauper statistics uniform 
throughout civilised States, how could the information be co-ordi- 
nated? What would be the use of international coincidence of 
form without coincidence in the tabulated subjects? The English 
pauper is probably an unique product. To co-ordinate the criminal 
returns of one State with those of another would be no less 
_ difficult a task when the details come to be handled. 


Mr. Watrorp said he agreed with a great many of Dr. Mouat’s 
observations and conclusions, but thought his classification too 
condensed. For instance, he did not furnish a head for Physical 
Occurrences, which were quite as important in their bearings upon 
the well-being of the human race as any of those enumerated. He 
had himself attended several of the international statistical 
congresses, but he left off going mainly for this reason—that they 
attempted to do, not too much, but to do impossible things, such 
as making one general arrangement for the statistics of all the 
countries of Hurope. This wassimply impossible, for as Mr. Purdy 
had very truly pointed out, pauperism in France was altogether 
different from pauperism in the United Kingdom, it did not there- 
fore fall into the same place in a scientific classification. After 
some reflection, he (Mr. Walford) had come to the conclusion that 
a simple alphabetical enumeration of the heads of inquiry, or of 
titles of returns, would be most effective for general use. Then 
each person using the returns, would know where to look for what 
he wanted, and he could mould his conclusions into any shape he 
pleased, scientific or otherwise. 


Mr. Girren thought the Society were very much indebted to 
Dr. Mouat for the account he had given to-night of the various 
Congresses or Conferences at which he had represented the Society. 
It was instructive to hear what foreign statisticians and savants were 
concerned about in those branches of knowledge with which the 
Society was more specially connected, and Dr. Mouat’s account 
of what was said and done seemed all that could be wished. Some 
of the gatherings of which they thus obtained a report were very 
interesting, and having been present himself, he could vouch at 
least for the number and variety of interesting statistical questions 
debated at the meeting of the Commission of the International 
Congress at Paris. Dr. Mouat had referred to several of the 
subjects, but he might have noticed in addition a paper by 
M. Poznanski of St. Petersburg, on the expediency of getting 
statistics of bourse speculation; another by M. Neumann Spuallart 
on the deficiencies in the statistics of the production and movement 
of the precious metals; a third by M. Tisserand, of the French 
Ministry of Agriculture, on Agricultural Statistics; besides many 
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others. He hoped from what Dr. Mouat had said, that more than 
one member of the Society would be induced to consult the compte 
rendu of the commission which was in the library. He might take 
the opportunity of adding that not only was the Society much 
indebted to Dr. Mouat for the report he had read, but they were 
indebted to him for previous reports of the same character, and not 
only that, but also for the way in which Dr. Mouat had performed 
his duties at the congresses and commissions as a representative of 
the Society. Having been present at two of the meetings with 
Dr. Mouat, he was able to testify to the excellent manner in which 
Dr. Mouat represented them, the position he was able to take, and 
the influence he had on the discussions being such as to be in every 
way satisfactory to them. The reports which Dr. Mouat had read, 
therefore, were an indication of a very great service he had 
rendered to the Society, and they must join with him in the hope 
that he would be able to represent them for many years to come. 
He did not feel at liberty to enter on the main object of discussion 
in Dr. Mouat’s paper, owing to his official position, which would 
necessitate his giving an opinion elsewhere, but with regard to 
some of the points mentioned by various speakers, he had one or 
two remarks to make. He was disposed to agree with Mr. Purdy, 
with reference to the proposed International Annuaire of Statistics 
and other annuaires got up on the model suggested by the 
International Congress. It was easy to exaggerate the value of 
form in these matters. In a statistical display of a country a 
certain logical order was necessary, but the purpose of an 
annuaire was different. It was to be used as a work of reference, 
and as such, an order that was not a very logical one, perhaps an 
alphabetical one, might be found more convenient than one of 
these formal arrangements which the International Congress had 
originated. Another objection to introducing such annuaires in 
this country would be, that they had already got one or two well 
known Statistical Abstracts in a form which had been found most 
convenient after long trial, and which it might be inexpedient to 
alter much, for the simple reason that people who were used 
to it would be put to inconvenience. Another passing remark 
which had been made was a rather disparaging one in ‘reference 
to Russian statistics. It happened, however, that Russia did 
not suffer from want of statistics. Russian statisticians, he 
believed, considered themselves second to none in any other 
country. Certainly whatever doubts there might be as to the 
trustworthiness of the data in some cases, there was no lack 
of statistics in Russia, and no lack of first rate statisticians 
_able to handle statistics. 


Dr. Movat replied briefly to the effect that the first condition 
of international statistics is the collection and grouping of the 
figures in some definite order, after which would naturally come 
the explanations regarding the exact significance of the figures 
themselves in their international interpretation. The latter would 
of necessity be a question of time, and of much careful considera- 
tion: the former could be adopted at once; hence the need of 
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some fixed arrangement instead of the hap-hazard and indefinite 
plans now in use. 
As respects the actionyof governments, Dr. Mouat would limit 
it to a mere official recognition of the congress or its executive, the 
permanent commission, leaving the whole of the detailed arrange- 
ments and management of the meetings to the members of those 
bodies unfettered. The official recognition would give it a locus 
standi, and the degree of consideration to which it is fairly entitled. 
More would neither be advisable or necessary. 

Dr. Mouat hoped that some action would be taken by the 
Society in the matter before the meeting of the permanent com- 
mission in Rome, in October next. 
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On the Fatt of Pricus of Commopities in Recent Ynars. 


By Rosert Greren, Esq. 
[Read before the Statistical Society, 21st January, 1879. ] 


THERE is a general agreement that during the last few years there 
has been a heavy fall in prices. The fall in cotton and iron, 
and the various manufactures of cotton and iron, is notorious, 
and for the rest the losses in trade, in almost every descrip- 
tion of business, have been such as to leave no doubt of a fall 
in price. It is usually a fall in price which cripples the weaker 
borrowers, and causes bad debts, and this .nakes a beginning of 
losses by which stronger borrowers are in turn crippled, farther 
falls in prices ensue, and more bad debts and losses are produced. 
When we see so many failures as are now declared, therefore, we 
may be quite sure that they are preceded and accompanied by a 
heavy fall in prices. But the question for statisticians in such a 
matter is not the fact of a general fall, but whether it can be 
measured and compared with other facts of a similar kind, and 
whether there is anything to show the fall to be of a more or less 
permanent character, and not merely a temporary fluctuation which 
will be corrected by an immediate rebound; in other words, 
whether the average of two or three years, including the present, 
will or will not exhibit a decline when a comparison is made with 
a date two or three years back. Looking at the matter in this 
more definite way, I have come to the conclusion that not only is 
there a decline of prices at the present time from the high level 
established a few years ago, but that this decline is more serious 
than the downward fluctuation of prices usually exhibited in dull 
times, and that it may be partly of a permanent character unless 
some great change in the conditions of business should occur at an 
early date. I think this can be shown without difficulty with the 
help of some well known figures which have been published lately, 
and which I propose to analyse and sum up, after which I shall 
proceed to discuss the causes of this apparently serious decline in 
prices, and some of the probable consequences. 


I.—The Hatent of the Fall. 


To take the matters in the rough first: we may see what the 
general fall of prices has been by which the popular impression 
has been created. For this purpose I have made use of tables of 
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prices of certain leading wholesale commodities which I prepared 
for a series of articles commencing in 1874 and continued for 
several years. From these tables I have extracted the prices on 
the 1st of January in each year, carrying them back for the sake of 
comparison to the Ist of January, 1873, which was the period, as 
we shall see, of maximum inflation during the late prosperous 
period, and bringing them down to the Ist of January of the 
present year. The result is seen in the first table of the appendix 
to this paper, which certainly gives the impression of a tremendous 
fall, continued as regards almost every article from the time the 
table begins. Thus Scotch pig iron, which is the first on the list, 
falls from 127s. to 107s. 6d. the following year, and then to 80s., 
64s. 3d., 575. 6ul., 51s. 6d. and 43s., the fall in the end amounting to 
no less than 66 per cent. of the original price. In Straits tin the 
fall is from 142/. per ton in January, 1873 to 120l. the following 
January, and then to gal., 82/., 757. 10s., 66/., and 61/., the fall in 
the end amounting to 57 per cent. of the original price. To pass 
from the metals to the raw materials of the textile manufactures, we 
find the fall in cotton to be from 1od. per pound in January, 1873, to 
84d. in the following January, and then to 7{d., 7d., 64d., 64d., and 
52d., the fall in the end amounting to 46 per cent. of the original 
price. In wool the fall is from 23/. per pack in January, 1873, to 
igi. 15s. in January, 1874, and then to 18. 5s., 171. 10s., 161. 10s., 
15/. 10s. and 13/., the fall in the end amounting to 43 per cent. 
of the original price. The fall is not quite continuous in all 
cases. In wheat, for instance, although the fall in the end is from 
55s. 11d. to 39s. 7d. per quarter, or equal to 29 per cent. of the 
original price, we find the price in January, 1874, to have been 
higher than in January, 1873, while in 1877 and 1878 the price 
was nearly as high as in 1873.. But ina good many instances at 
least there is a continuous and steady decline, and in some instances 
of intermediate reaction, as in the case of sugar, the recovery 
appears to have been for a short period only. As regards sugar 
itself, the price of 22s. in Jannary, 1877, stands out isolated 
among the years of low price on either side. Altogether there are 
sufficient instances of a continuous decline, and of other instances 
where the intermediate recovery was very brief, to justify us in 
speaking of the whole table as showing not only a heavy, but for 
the most part a continuous, fallin the prices of commodities which 
commenced in January, 1874, and has lasted to the present time. 
Of course this must be on the assumption applicable to all such 
tables, that the articles are really representative of the wholesale 
markets. Short as the table is, however, I believe the articles are 
fairly selected, and they have at least this advantage, that they were 
selected in the beginning of 1874, with a view to recording current 
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prices in a convenient and easily handled form, and have not been 
put together ex post facto for the purposes of the present paper. 

To show how heavy the fall is, comparing simply January, 1873, 
with January, 1879, I have made up the following table : 


Prices of Leading Wholesale Commodities in January, 1873 and 1879 
compared. 





Fall in 1879. 





January, | January. 





9 Proportion 
aie ah Amount. ghee 

18738. 

Scotch Pig WON .:.....0...e oe per ton | 127s. 43s. 845. ee at 
Ma Rohl eon fe te eas, ns 308. 19s. Ts. 37 
Copper, Chili bars ................ ‘; gil. 571. 341. 37 
A a EL i Re Rae Se PN 14.20. 611. 810. 57 
Wheat, Gazette average .... per qr. | 55s. 11d.| 39s. 7d. | 16s. 4d. 29 
4 deer ie aa | ra per bshl. | $1°70 $1:10 $0°60* 35 
Flour, town made _........... per sack | 47s. 6d. 37s. 108s. 6d. 22 
» New York price :.... per brl.| | $7°5 $3°70 $3°80* 51 
Bet WnleriOrc...5 eect mee per 8lbs. | 3s. 10d. | 2s. 10d. 1S. 26 
PRIN; BINA Lack 5 58. 3d. | 4s. 9d. 6d. 10 
Cotton, mid. upland ............ per lb. | 10d. 53d. 4d. 46 
WY OOlRU! fe... iss Mess aa per pack | 23/0. 131. rol. 43 
Sugar, Manilla Musca. ........ per cwt. | 218. 6d. 16s. 5s. 6d. 26 
Coffee, Ceylon, good ord. .... 80s. 65s. 158. 19 
Pepper, black, Malabav........ per lb. ad. 4d. aad. 39 
paltpetre, foreign ...........:.... per cwt. | 298. 19s. 10s. 34. 

| | 








A table like this speaks for itself, and fully justifies the popular 
impression of a great and general decline in the prices of com- 
modities. I think it even strengthens the impression. We should 
hardly have suspected beforehand .that prices of wholesale articles 
not selected with a view to make out a case, but impartially chosen 
years ago as representative of the markets, would exhibit a fall in 
the last six years, ranging from 66 per cent. in the most extreme, to 
Io per cent. in the least extreme case, and ranging, with three 
exceptions only, between 26 and 66 percent. So great a change 
would seem to make it probable both that unusual causes have been 
at work, and that unusual effects have been produced. 

We come then to the question which we stated at the outset, viz.. 
whether the prima facie impression is correct, and the fall is any- 
thing more than what has happened before in the change from a 
period of inflation to a period of depression. ‘To help in a solution 
of this question, I have availed myself of a table which was 
drawn up and is continued annually in a well known “ Commercial — 


* The fall in the latter of these two cases appears to have been affected by the 
appreciation of the paper money in the United States. 
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History and Review,” by a distinguished Member of this Society, 
whom it is not necessary for me to name. In this table (see 
Appendix Table II) a certain value, 100, is assigned to each group 
ot a considerable number of articles in respect of the average 
prices of these articles in the years 1845-50, the value of all of 
these together forming the index number 2,200. The proportionate 
results in each year or period of years since the above date are then 
deduced, the sum of 100 being added to when the price has risen 
and subtracted from when the price has fallen, and the results for 
each year being added giving a newindex number. The net result 
now is the following series of index numbers, the one for January of 
the present year being my own addition, and being subject of 
course to the correction of the author of the table when he 
continues his work. 


Date, Tudex Number. 
1845-50 Average S1X YeaTS  .e.cescessssseseeseceenes 2,200 
Say oT EGA TTC DORA mean Rm Aaa Cr 2,996 
eked MEME L Sth ROMUURC Lice tc cson cn cut vcoaeos teases ahs 2,612 
"65 AE LAT Soh, ih OGRE a PE kD Be ae 
66 tinh alk bes ccnp erat = bitrate 3,564 
67 RN Ti kath wa Sad Senet Oe ce PRS 3,024 
68 PE NEW aioe RE A Ss MA. ae 2,682 
69 a al Eel cab eh he ii Mecca sack. 2,666 
‘70 A ot age ce vee ne re en 2,689 
FG RWIS A PEE CRE Re ae ae 2,590 
"72, ety she tina metal te aka seni a Si 2,835 
"73 Re oe ee eee oeieaescres ant ned: ROA; 
"74: MAT Cn ee oy tha oeee Ce eE Pn! Ben beers 2,891 
wis) ey al ne etek ie 33 a ck 2,778 
76 Et RE Weed Hide nea ok en Ey Se Oe 2a 
ALA on nN ee ie ee oh IE seh cl hee Litie 
"718 iG Bl Mec eat FAS dane eae 2,554 
Pes PEE AMS GOES TN) Fe 2,227 


According to this, comparing January, 1873, with the present 
time, we have a change in the index numbers from 2,947 to 2,227, 
which is equal to a fall of 24 per cent. on the average. It appears 
however, that between 1865 and 1871 there was a still greater fall, 
the change in the index number between these dates being from 
3,575 to 2,590, or equal to 27 per cent. Great as the fall in recent 
years has been, therefore, it would appear that on striking an 
average it is more than paralleled by what happened in the 
immediately preceding period of depression. ‘The explanation, I 
believe, is that in 1865 the index number was excessively raised by 
an exceptional circumstance, the great rise in cotton and cotton 
goods owing to the American War, but apart from this exceptional 
circumstance throwing out the comparison of the former period, the 
recent decline is greater than that which followed 1865. Without 
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any such exceptional occurrence to raise prices at first, there is 
finally on the average, according to this table, a decline of 24 per 
cent. J may add, perhaps, though I should be most unwilling to 
criticise the construction of the table, that it seems to me to give 
an excessive weight to cotton and wool, and too little to the metals, 
while coal is altogether omitted. The result is that changes in the 
price of textile articles affect the table much more than they would 
affect a similar table into which the metals entered more largely. On 
the other hand, considering how textile articles enter into general 
consumption, the table may be more perfectly representative of 
general prices than if the index number were differently com- 
posed. 

But while this table does not show that the recent decline of 
prices is without a parallel, it indicates another fact of no small 
importance for the present inquiry. This is, that the closing index 
number approaches most nearly of all to that of the average of 
1845-50. That average is 2,200, but in all the years named, in- 
cluding 1857 and 1858, and every year from 1865 inclusive, the 
lowest index number is higher than that for January, 1879. The 
lowest of the previous depressions following 1865 was 2,590, but the 
figure now touched is 2,227 only. Even therefore if the fall from 
the highest point of the previous inflation is now less than it was after 
1865, we have still to consider that the inflation from which there is 
now a fall was not aggravated as that of 1865 was by a cotton famine, 
and that the descent is now to the lowest level of prices which 
appears to have been touched since 1850. In other words, we 
seem to have been getting back in our years of depression to the 
average prices of the period just before the Australian and Cali- 
fornian gold discoveries began to tell on the markets of the world. 
This does not mean of course that prices are getting back to that 
average ; we seem yet to be a certain way from that point; only that 
in our years of depression we touch a point much more nearly 
approaching that average than we did in the years 1868 and 
1869. 

Passing from these figures I come to certain tables which were 
prepared last summer by my friend Mr. Arthur Ellis, one of the 
young Members of this Society, and who has already been a credit 
to us. As a supplement to the “Statist” of 9th June last, he 
published a long essay on the “Money Value of Food and Raw 
‘‘ Materials,”’ in which he compared the prices of 1859, 1869, 1878, 
1876, and the first quarter of 1878, using for that purpose a new 
species of index number, based upon the relative amounts of articles 
imported, with certain additions for articles produced at home. 
The principal results of this procedure are exhibited in two tables, 
which are reprinted in the Appendix (see Appendix III), and of 
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which we have the net effect in the following short table in the 


body of the article: 





Index 








Relative Cost in 























1878, 
een Winco Wee era Pa e76 | inet 
Standard. Quarter. 
Ey ie aS 53 49°780 | 538°000| 60°230| 56°010 | 60°550 
BEE OEIAIS, <r. .c5esccessccsees- 47 41°790 | 47°000] 54°830} 40°600 | 37°925 
Aggregate, as above ....| 100 g1°570 | 100°000 | 115°060| 96°610 | 98°475 











In other words, taking 1869 as the standard, we find that in 
1873 the average prices of food and raw materials according to this 
mode of computation had risen about 15 per cent., but in 1876 they 
had fallen rather more than 3 per cent. compared with 1869, and 
in the beginning of 1878 were 14 per cent. below the 1869 level. 
Considering the great fall of prices which has occurred since these 
tables were prepared, they may be considered to confirm fully what 
has been deduced from the above figures, that there has been a fall 
to a lower level during the present depression than what was estab~ 
lished after the inflation of 1865. Hven at the beginning of last 
year prices were lower than they had been in 1869, and there has 
been a great and general fall of prices since the beginning of last 
year. 

A noteworthy point in this table is the circumstance that the 
fall is almost exclusively in raw materials. Since the table was 
prepared, however, there has been a great fall in articles of food, 
which are now at a low level of price like other things. 

I have yet another set of figures, which you will perhaps allow 
me to refer to before I leave this question of the extent of the fall 
of prices in recent years. Ina report which I have lately prepared 
for the Board of Trade, on the prices of our exports, copies of 
which are just being circulated, I have first of all shown in 
detail the prices of the various articles of our export trade, as 
deduced from the declared quantities and values in each year from 
1861 to 1877, and I have then endeavoured to show the average 
rise or fall of price, taking 1861 as the basis, by the above method 
of an index number, using the actual proportions of the value of 
the exports of each article to the whole value exported in calcu- 
lating the average rise orfall of price. The result, I find, is that in 
the undermentioned years, assuming 73°1 as the index number, that 
being the proportion of the value of the enumerated articles of 
export to the whole export values, the following additions or deduc- 
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tions would fall to be made according to the average changes of 
prices as compared with 1861 :— 


ba) fe Berta re needa ACs oR cab te wi tert Unban real a dha +22°71 
LY EPR SES, CAHOON RC, CAR Soe MRM SE cess + 20°60 
i Co ROOM ES RES ORS PALS hah CAME epee aoe + 9°99 
AO Wiccenivakeanl ae aM on 5 seeeen ace ee ame + 8°26 
LT 8 5, vena: MacRae Me, hier eae eceonee eee + 117 
ORT seinisiaag stakes hc ecneNt ee oan ARONA ISA erat — 2°04 


Here again, without allowing for the great fall of prices in 
1878, we find an indication that prices are now at a much lower 
level than they were after the depression of 1865. In 1868 the 
index number is still 9:99 above the level of 1861, but in 1877 it 
is already 2°04 below that level, while in 1878 there has been a fall 
below 1877. Curiously enough also it would again appear that in 
1865 prices rose to a higher level ina time of inflation than they 
have since touched. The fall now is from a lower height than the 
fall after 1865, though a much lower depth has been reached. Of 
course this table only deals with exports, but in that respect it is 
supplementary and confirmatory of the above tables of Mr. Ellis’s 
as to food and raw materials, which are mainly based upon the 
imports. | 

The general effect of all these figures may now be summed up. 
First, it has been shown by a general table of prices at the begin- 
ning of each year, from 1873 to 1879 inclusive, that there has 
been a general and remarkable fall in the prices of wholesale com- 
modities in the period, this fall having also been to a large extent 
continuous, and amounting in the end, with three exceptions only, to 
between 26 and 66 per cent. Second, it would appear from a com- 
parison of prices by means of the index number in the “Commercial 
“History and Review,” that the average fall between 1873 and 1879 is 
24 per cent. and that the level of price now established is lower than 
anything recorded since 1850 in the tables referred to, these tables 
comprising the years 1857 and 1858, and each year since 1865 
inclusive; further, that although the fall between 1865 and 1871 
appears greater by this index number than between 1873 and 
the present time, yet there is a special explanation of this, and 
there is reason to believe the present fall to be unusually great. 
Third, it has been shown by certain tables of Mr. Ellis’s that as 
regard food and raw materials, prices at the beginning of 
1878 were lower than in 1869, one of the years of depression 
following 1865, while prices are now considerably lower than 
at the beginning of 1878. Fourth, it has been shown as regards 
the prices of exports, that the average in 1877 was considerably 
lower than in 1868, while the fall to the present level was 
from a lower height in 1878 than the previous fall in 1868-70 
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from the height of 1865. Allowing for the further fall of 
prices in 1878, we are confirmed in the belief that prices are now 
unusually low, and that the facts shown by the first index number 
cited rather understate than overstate the change. In other 
words it is ascertained by the concurrent testimony of all the facts 
examined, that prices of commodities are unusually low, though one 
of the sets of the figures would seem to throw doubt on the idea that 
the fall from the height of an inflated period to the present depth 
is unusually great. The preponderance of evidence seems, however, 
to be that there is an unusual fall, although it began from 
a lower level than what had been established in the previcus 
inflated period. I have not attempted, however, to measure exactly 
what the extra depreciation is, though I should be inclined to put 
it at between 10 and 20 per cent. below the prices of 1868-71. In 
these matters great exactness is impossible; without waiting to aim 
at great exactness, I have thought it would be useful to bring the 
rough facts together, pending the more elaborate efforts which I 
trust some of our Members—perhaps Mr. Jevons—may be induced 
to attempt. 


Il.—The Causes of the Fall. 


To a certain extent there is no doubt or mystery about the 
causes of so general a fall of price. They are the same as the often 
recognised causes of similar downward movements. When trade is 
good a state of things is created in which a downward movement of 
prices is sooner or later inevituble. A great stimulus has been 
given to production in certain favourite industries; capital has 
been employed in creating new establishments, or in extending fixed 
works and plant; labourers have flocked into the trade attracted by 
the high wages; at a point the demand is found to be below the 
supply, the prices of the manufactured article become unremunera- 
tive, and in time the raw material and labour employed in the trade 
are at a discount. ‘The fall is precipitated morever by the inability 
of speculative holders of stocks to hold on in face of falling 
markets. At each new stage of the decline new sales become 
necessary, till there is apparently no limit to the fall, just as before 
there seemed no limit to the rise. By sympathy almost all markets 
_ come to be affected, the low prices in one market attracting capital 
to it, and so weakening other markets, while speculators who are 
hit in one department of trade seek to cover their losses by sales of 
some commodity or stock which has not depreciated. This is the 
ordinary explanation of a general fall in prices ; and the only feature 
in the late decline it would not explain would be the long con- 
tinuation of that decline, and its renewal from time to time when 
many circumstances appeared to combine in favour of a new 
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upward movement. This feature is however quite consistent with 
the usual course of a general fall of prices, though it has seldom 
perhaps been so prominently brought out as during the recent fall. 
In almost all markets there is constant action and reaction as well 
as the more general tidal movement which attracts attention when 
the course of prices for several years is looked at. It depends upon 
minor circumstances, we might almost say accidents, whether 
a given reaction will amount to a turn of the tide or not. If these 
minor circumstances are unfavourable for a time, the definite 
turn of prices upwards may be retarded, although the cir- 
cumstances may be of a kind that when trade is stronger they 
would have little apparent effect. In this way it is quite possible 
for instance that the wars and rumours of wars during the last 
three years may have retarded the recovery in prices which is sure 
to come sooner or later, although trade is often brisk in time of 
war and amidst great political disquiet, as was the case for instance 
in 1870-71 during the Franco-German war. ‘The great pro- 
longation of the late decline, therefore, is not inconsistent with 
what we may expect at times when there is a general fall of 
prices. 

We have something more to account for, however, than a 
general fall of prices, viz., the lower level which has been reached 
as compared with the last period of depression. This may be 
accounted for in part by the circumstance that the rise from which 
the present decline has taken place was not to so great a height 
as the rise which preceded the former decline; although a lower 
level has now been touched, the recent movement may be no greater ; 
but even if we had not this explanation, or if it did not account for 
the entire descent which has taken place, there are not wanting 
special circumstances which go far to account for this great descent, 
as well as to account, if necessary, for that prolongation of the 
decline which has been referred to. Among these circumstances I 
would notice first the extremity of the discredit in recent years, and 
the piecemeal way in which the failures and disclosures causing the 
discredit have occurred. It is difficult in such matters to compare 
one time with another, and probably in every time of depression 
there is a feeling that things were never so bad before. I recollect 
perfectly well after the 1866 ‘panic the languid and despairing feel- 
ing which pervaded the city for two or three years, when there was 
a prolonged reign of 2 per cent., and for a time discount houses 
were barely paying Ios. per cent. for deposits. A famous article was 
written at that time in the “ Edinburgh Review ”’ on the strike of 
capital, and people blamed Lord Clarendon for having made matters 
worse than they were ever known to be before by the explanatory 
circular he sent to our representatives abroad with reference to the 
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1866 panic. The Overend failure had also been unprecedented, and 
so people were satisfied that the depression was the worst. But in 
spite of the gloominess of affairs after 1866, it must be admitted, I 
think, that what came to light then was not so calculated to cause 
discredit as the revelations of the last three or four years. To 
that period belonged the Overend failure, the disclosures attend- 
ing the break up of a company mania of a not very extreme type, 
aud some temporary difficulties of our great railway companies, 
whose debentures could not for a time be floated. Within the 
last four years, on the other hand, we have twice had commercial 
revelations of the most discreditable kind, viz., in 1875, when Messrs. 
Im Thurn, and Co., Collie and Co., Sanderson and Co., and the Aber- 
dare Iron Company all failed, besides many more, and next in the 
present year, when we have had such firmsas Messrs. Smith, Flem- 
ing and Co., Messrs. Heugh, Balfour, and Co., and Messrs. James. 
Morton and Co. all collapsing. Next, there has been perhaps 
the greatest financial collapse ever known, viz., that of foreign 
loans, which has not, so far as known, inflicted incurable wounds 
~ in the banking world as the commercial revelations have done, but 
which has dried up the channels of mvestment, and reproduced 
the strike of capital so strikingly written about ten years ago. 
Last of all, we have had banking disasters quite on the scale of 
1866, including, perhaps, the most alarming, I might almost say 
bewildering catastrophe ever known in banking annals, that of the 
City of Glasgow Bank. The spectacle of such colossal fraud and 
of the danger run by investors in unlimited banks, seems cal- 
culated to create more distrust, and has, I believe, created more 
distrust, than the disaster of Overend’s failure, great as that catas- 
trophe was. Happily there has not been a panic during the last 
four or five years, although the city has more than once been on 
the verge of one; but, with this exception, the circumstances 
likely to cause discredit have altogether been stronger in the last 
few years than they were in and after 1866. Allowing then for 
the illusion which present evils are apt to create, there appears to 
me something in the extreme discredit of recent years to account 
for the fall of prices to a lower level than after 1866, although 
the real distress in trade may be no greater. The same result 
would have followed from the long continuance of discredit. If 
the disclosures which have been spread over three years had come all 
at once, say in 1875, perhaps we should have had in that year a 
greater panic than that of 1866, and the distress which is now 
being felt would have followed sooner, but the reaction might have 
come quicker through the more effectual clearing of the air. It is 
at any rate all but certain that in 1875 itself there was a reaction 
upwards, which was greatly checked by the revelations of that 
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year, although another cause co-operated, viz., a succession of bad 
harvests, which I shall presently mention ; and again, last year there 
was a general feeling that improvement had set in, when the dis- 
turbance in the money market in the autumn, culminating in the 
Glasgow Bank failure, at once threw matters back. The gradual 
character of the failures and revelations has thus had something 
to do with the greatness of the fall in prices. When just sufficient 
time has been given for speculators to take heart, suddenly some 
new evil breaks out, and prices tumble, as if from an inflated level, 
from the lower level at which they had been fixed in the first effort 
at improvement. — 

The second cause I would notice as probably contributing to the 
severity of the fall is the bad harvests of the three years 1875, 
1876, and 1877. It has long been an axiom of economists that 
nothing so powerfully conduces to depression in trade, and a con- 
sequent fall in prices, as a succession of bad harvests. One bad 
harvest among several good ones may not have much visible 
influence, but a succession of them is recognised as a potent cause 
of mischief. The usual explanation has been that the bad harvest, 
leading to a high price of bread, causes direct distress among the 
masses of consumers, that their purchases of staple manufactures 
fall off, that the people in the trades so affected also become poor, 
and so by a quick round all trades become impoverished. If a 
second bad harvest follows the first, and a third the second, these 
evil effects are aggravated, and affairs at last come to be very bad. 
In addition, in a country like England, which has to import more 
largely from abroad when its own harvests are deficient, the bad 
harvests tend to make the exchanges adverse, raise the value of 
money, diminish new investments, and so injure trade. Whatever 
the modus operandi, the bad times following on bad harvests have 
been too notorious for the connection to be overlooked. Now 
perhaps we are only beginning to appreciate how bad the harvests 
were in this country for the three years before 1878. The fact that 
the great rise in the price of wheat and bread which was formerly 
considered the worst effect of a bad harvest, and the most powerful 
cause of the succeeding depression, has not been observed in recent 
years, helped to blind business men to the actual deficiency. But 
the deficiency was most serious. The wheat harvest to begin with 
was undoubtedly most deficient. According to Mr. Caird, taking 
the average yield of the last thirty years to be 100, the yield of 
1875, 1876, and 1877, was respectively :— 
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In other words, our wheat harvest was deficient by one-fourth as 
compared with the average, and much more of course as compared 
with a good year for three years running. The usual rise in wheat 
and bread has not followed, owing to the very fact that the home 
yield is now less important than the aggregate foreign importations, 
but other effects of a deficient harvest must have ensued. Nor was 
there any compensation, as there often is in England, in the yield 
of grass and root crops, but the reverse. Here we cannot measure 
the yield in the same way, but the diminution of the stock of cattle 

and sheep in the three years ending 1877 was most marked. In 
_ Great Britain the reduction in cattle was:— 
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—making a total reduction of 427,000 in a stock of 6,125,000, or 
about 7 per cent., in three years. In sheep the reduction was :— 
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—making a total reduction of 2,153,coo on a stock of 30,314,000, 
or 7 per cent., in three years, the reduction in this instance having 
been almost wholly in the first two years. Such a reduction clearly 
implies, I think, some difficulty in the farming and landowning 
industry owing to the diminished productiveness of the industry, 
although it may be in part explained by the gradual substitution of 
superior for inferior stock—the diminution in numbers being accom- 
panied by an improvement in weight and quality—and in part by 
the substitution of permanent pasture for other crops, the permanent 
pasture giving a larger net but a smaller gross produce. These 
explanations do not cover the entire ground, and something is left 
which can be placed to no other account than the unproductiveness 
of the industry. 

Now although these bad harvests heave not produced the effect 
of raising the price of bread, which used formerly to cause so much 
distress and depression in trade and a fall in general prices, with 
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the exception of bread, business men and economists have both, 
perhaps, overlooked what the result must be of such a succession 
of mishaps to the greatest single industry in the country. 
Mr. Caird estimates the average annual value of our crops at 
260 millions, and if the gross produce has fallen off 10 per cent. for 
three years running, the cumulative effect on our home industry may 
have been very great. Instead of being able to save largely, farmers 
and the rural population may only have been able to save a little, 
and many, perhaps, have had to live on their capital, changes 
which would tend to weaken our whole internal trade, and diminish 
the fund for new investments. In actual fact, I believe it has been 
a characteristic of the money market since the spring of 1876, at 
which date the effect of the bad harvest of 1875 would begin to 
be felt, that the banks connected with the agricultural districts 
have been poorer than they were. Some have been obliged from 
time to time to draw upon their spare money in London, and 
generally they have not been transmitting to London the usual 
large sums they have been able to send awaiting new investment. 
Another consequence of the bad harvests has undoubtedly been 
a less favourable foreign exchange, although it was only in 1878 
that this unfavourable exchange culminated in anything like a 
serious stringency in the money market, and that stringency was 
much less than bad harvests had often led to in former times, owing 
mainly, I believe, to the plentifulness of floating capital throughout 
the world, which enabled us to attract with comparative ease what 
temporary money we required. Still there has been a stringency 
which would tend directly to check trade and lower prices a little, 
especially when trade was only barely convalescent, and which has 
indirectly checked trade a great deal by precipitating banking 
failures, and so causing much discredit. 

It will be said perhaps that this unfavourable exchange was the 
result of the excess of imports and the wasting ef our foreign 
capital, of which we have heard so much during the last few years. 
But so far as the excess of imports is due to a temporary deficiency 
of our harvest, I think it hardly proper language to describe the 
unfavourable exchange resulting as due to a waste of capital or to 
anything very mysterious, when it is the common and familiar, and 
also transitory effect, of a common, familiar, and also transitory 
cause. Everybody allows that bad harvests make bad times, but 
unless bad harvests are to continue indefinitely, of which we have 
had no experience, this cause of mischief will soon be absent; un- 
doubtedly it has helped to bring about the present extreme depression 
of prices. 

A third cause which must be mentioned is the extraordinary 
demand for gold for the new coinage of Germany, and for the 
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United States on its resumption of specie payments during the last 
few years. It is a little difficult to consider this point except in 
connection with the question of the supply of gold, and any varia- 
tion in that supply which may have occurred, but what I desire to 
bring out is that apart from a permanent diminution of the supply, 
whether absolutely or in relation to the growing wants of the 
world, which would necessarily have a permanent effect on prices, 
extraordinary demands like those referred to would tend to produce 
a momentarily extreme fall. The reason is that a sudden pressure 
on the stock of the precious metals at a given period tends to dis- 
turb the money markets of the countries using them ; makes money 
dear, or creates a steady apprehension that it may at any moment 
become dear; and so by weakening the speculation in commodities 
and making it really difficult for merchants and traders to hold the 
stocks they would otherwise hold, contracts business and assists a 
fall in prices. It is conceivable that after such a pressure the 
current supply of the metals may again be found sufficient to meet 
the current demands with prices raised to their former level; but 
while the pressure lasts prices are low. 

Now the extraordinary demands of the last few years—I think 
I may say eight years, the German lock-up having commenced in 
1871—have certainly been of a kind to produce some momentary 
effect, even on the assumption that the supply of gold, when the 
pressure is removed, remains sufficient for the wants of the world 
with prices at their former level. Altogether during the last six 
years Germany has coined 84 millions of gold, very little of this 
being re-coinage. The accumulation of gold in the United States, 
again, principally during the last two years, amounts to about 
30 millions sterling, the stock of gold in the country above what it 
had for several years previous having been increased by that amount. 
These two sums amount to 114 millions, and if we allow for other 
extraordinary demands such as that for Holland, which has been 
substituting a gold for a silver money, and at the same time make 
deductions for what Germany may have recoined, we may say 
in round numbers that the extraordinary demands for gold 
during the last eight years have amounted to 120 millions; or 
15 millions a-year. As the annual production of gold eight years 
ago was estimated at from 20 to 22 millions only, and has since 
rather fallen off, as we shall presently see, it is quite plain that 
these extraordinary demands can have left very little for the 
ordinary wants—the wear and tear of coinage, losses, use in fine 
arts, and new coinage to correspond with the wants of populations 
increasing in numbers and wealth. My own calculation in 1872, in 
a series of articles which I then wrote, was that for many years 
previous the average requirements of the gold-using countries, 
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excluding both Germany and the United States, which were not 
then in the list, had been 12 millions annually. But if you 
deduct 15 millions from 20 or 22 millions, you have much less 
than 12 millions left, and consequently the former state of things 
as regards prices could not have been maintained during these 
eight years. Now that the extraordinary demands are over, prices 
may recover, but the extraordinary demands must have contributed 
to the present adverse fluctuation. 

These three causes then—the extreme and prolonged discredit, 
the bad harvests, and the extraordinary demands for gold—appear 
to me to have concurred in bringing prices of commodities to the 
lowest level which has been reached at any period for many years. 
That they would be sufficient to account for much of the effect 
which has been produced can hardly be disputed, and that they 
have existed is beyond all doubt. 

The question is infallibly suggested, however, whether in 
addition there is not a subtler cause at work—an actual in- 
sufficiency of the current supply of gold for the current demands of 
gold-using countries. This is quite a separate question from the 
effect of the extraordinary demands which have been described, and 
it seems to me most important that we should keep it separate. It 
is a subject infinitely more complex and difficult to treat, and one 
on which even the most skilled, I believe, would venture to give an 
Opinion with far more diffidence than on the effect of the extra- 
ordinary demands themselves. 

My own opinion is that some such cause may have been at work, 
though whether its effects would have been at all marked as yet, 
in the absence of the extraordinary demands, may be doubted. The 
main presumptions to this effect are—irst, the undoubted falling off 
of the gold supplies during the last twenty years. I have reprinted 
in the Appendix (Table IV) that portion of the table put in by Sir 
Hector Hay in his examination before the silver committee which 
relates to the production of gold, as containing, I believe the most 
generally accepted estimate of what the gold production has been. 
The following is a summary of that table in quinquennial periods, 
with the annual average for each period :— 


Estimated Production of Gold in the Years 1852-73, in Quinquennial 
Periods, with the several Averages for each Period. 
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The dwindling of the supply in this table is very marked, and 
naturally suggests that the effect on prices of the great gold dis- 
coveries may not have been continued much beyond 1861, while 
lately the difference is so great that, even apart from extraordinary 
demands for gold, that effect may have been reversed. The differ- 
ence of an annual yield of from 25 to 30 millions between 1852 and 
1861, and an annual yield of less than 20 millions at the present 
time is palpable. Of course the question is not settled by this con- 
sideration. One of the effects of the great gold discoveries was to 
create new markets for gold itself. Under its bi-metallic régime 
France replaced an enormous stock of silver by gold, and becoming 
a gold-using country, absorbed the new supplies to an enormous 
extent. India again absorbed an immense sum, especially during 
the years of the cotton famine, when her credit abroad was so 
suddenly and so enormously augmented. Until 1866 it may be 
said the market for gold was so affected by extraordinary demands 
that there was hardly time for prices to settle down into a normal 
state, and the full effect of the new supplies on gold-using countries 
alone was never fully tested. But it is at least obvious that the 
diminished supply could not now meet the extraordinary demands 
which were met by the supply of the earlier years, even if the 
ordinary demands have continued the same. 

I should add that not only do the figures show an actual falling 
off of supply, but there is a probability of the supply being ob- 
tained at a greatly increased cost of production. The nineteen 
millions now produced are obtained with more effort than the 
thirty millions twenty years ago. This means that if prices were 
to tend upwards, a check might be put upon the movement by a 
still farther falling off of the gold supply. It might not pay to 
work mines which are now profitable if prices all round, necessarily 

including wages as well as commodities, were to rise. 
} We come then to the question whether ordinary demands have 
continued the same, to which the answer must, of course, be that 
coincident with the gradually declining supply of gold there must 
have been an enormous increase of current demands. The increase 
of population in the gold-using countries alone must have been 
nearly 50 per cent. In the United Kingdom alone, the annual 
rate of increase has been for long nearly 1 per cent. per annum, 
0°83 per cent. between. 1861 and 1871, which gives 28 per 
cent. in thirty years, while in the Australian colonies the rate 
of increase is, of course, much greater. Suppose the world’s 
annual supply of gold before 1848 —say six millions sterling — 
was quite sufficient to maintain equilibrium then, which I 
doubt, the natural increment of population, assuming it to be no 
more wealthy and to use no more coin per head than the popula- 
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tion before 1848, would make the present usual requirement from 
the gold-using communities in existence before 1548 or their 
descendants, about 9 millions. But the wealth per head has 
increased enormously. In the paper I read last year on Recent 
Accumulations of Capital in the United Kingdom, the rate of 
increase in the ten years ending 1875 was estimated at 27 per cent., 
and this rate of increase being deduced from the actual rate of 
increase in the assessments to the income tax, is not subject to the 
doubts which may be entertained respecting the totals of. the 
accummulations themselves. Whatever the figures may be at the 
beginning and end of the period, such has been the rate of increase. 
Not only then must the requirements of gold-using people be 
increased by 50 per cent., to allow for the natural increment of 
population, but another 50 per cent. must be added for the greater 
wealth per head. This would further raise the usual requirements 
according to the previous 1848 standard from the above sum of 
9 millions, which allows for the increase of population only 
to 134 millions. The same conclusion is reinforced by a con- 
sideration of the quantities of goods dealt with in our principal 
industries. The production of coal in 1846, as you will see by 
reference to Mr. Mundella’s paper last year, was estimated 
in 1846 at 36,000,000 tons; in 1876 it was 133,000,000 tons: or 
about three times as much. Between 1854 and 1876, or little more 
than twenty years, the production was rather more than doubled. 
The production of pig iron again has increased between 1840 and 
1876 from 1,396,000 to 6,556,000 tons, or about five times in less 
than forty years. The entries and clearances of ships in the 
foreign trade again have increased from 13,307,000 in 1848 to 
§ 1,531,000 tons in 1877, or nearly quadrupled. The imports of raw 
cotton again have increased from 6 million ewts. in 1848 to more than 
12 million cwts. in 1877, or 100 per cent.; and although this seems 
less striking than some of the previous figures, it is to be noticed 
on the other side that the exports of cotton-piece goods have risen 
from 1,096,751,000 yards in 1848 to 3,838 million yards in 1877, or 
nearly four times. Butit would be needless to multiply instances. 
The peculiarity of the period has been the increase of mechanical in- 
vention and the constant augmentation of goods, so that the accu- 
mulation of capital above shown is even in less proportion than 
the increase of the movement in trade which the money in use has 
to move. It is a moderate calculation that if only the countries 
which used gold in 1848, including their colonies, were now using 
it, the requirements to correspond with the increased population and 
wealth would be at least three times what thoy were, assuming 
prices to remain in equilibrium. 

Nor is this all. The extension of the area of gold-using coun- 
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tries since 1848, first, by the practical inclusion of France, and 
next, by the more recent inclusion of Germany and the United 
States, has no doubt added to the usual demands to an extent it is 
unnecessary to detetermine exactly, but at least by several millions. 
Thus while during the last thirty years the annual yield of gold 
has been falling away from its first super-abundance, the current 
demands for the metal have certainly been growing with marvellous 
rapidity. If there was much need twenty years ago of new 
channels for the new gold supplies to prevent an enormous rise in 
prices, it is at least possible that more recently the increasing 
current demands have been sufficient to use up the diminishing 
annual supply. So far as we can judge, the point of junction 
of the two curves must have been at some date within the last ten 
years, though in such matters precision is of course impossible. 
In this view the fall of prices in the last ten years has been 
aggravated by a subtler cause than the extraordinary demands for 
gold which have existed. These demands have come upon a 
market which apparently had no surplus to spare. They have 
consequently been supplied very largely by a continued pressure 
upon existing stocks, till an adjustment has at length been made by 
a contraction of trade and a fall in values. 

It may be said, perhaps, that the usual requirements of gold- 
using countries have been changed from what they were by the ex- 
tension of the cheque and clearing house system, by the diminished 
use of gold in the arts, and by similar means. Perhaps there is 
some diminished use of gold in the arts, but, of course, the only 
really important question in this matter is the use of gold in coinage, 
and I should doubt if any great economy in the use of gold has been 
established in the last thirty years. Excluding Germany and the 
United States, which have just been added to the number, the 
principal gold-using countries besides the United Kingdom and 
its colonies are France, Portugal, Egypt, and the South American 
countries, but it would be difficult to show, I think, that the cheque 
system or any other system of economising money has been greatly 
extended in those countries in the period. In the United Kingdom 
again all the recognised expedients for economising money — 
especially the cheque and clearing house system—seem to have 
been fully operative thirty years ago as they are now. ‘The 
United Kingdom was very fully “banked” before 1850, the 
growth of banks and banking business having since been no 
_ more than in proportion to the increasing wealth of the community. 
The circumstances are such however that a considerable allowance 
may be made for the introduction of economising expedients, 
without altering the fact that the current gold requirements of 
the world have increased enormously since 1848, while the annual 
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supplies which threatened an incalculable rise of prices have been 
dwindling away. 

Let me add, that whatever doubt may be entertained as to the 
actual meeting of the two curves of demand and supply of gold 
during the last few years—apart from extraordinary demands—all 
the facts and circumstances seem to indicate that the meeting 
point must come very soon unless the supply of gold is increased, 
or economising expedients introduced and extended. At the recent 
rate of progress the current demands may be expected to increase 
at least 20 per cent. every ten years, so that if 20 millions annually 
are now just sufficient forall purposes, not less than 24 millions will 
be required ten years hence. In another ten years the annual 
requirement will be more nearly 30 millions. If we start from a 
lower total now, say from 16 millions, all the same the figure of 
20 millions will soon be exceeded. And this without leaving any 
margin for extraordinary demands, which experience seems to 
show are never wanting, so that, as in a budget, allowance should 
be made for the unforseen as in some sense more certain than all 
that is exactly forecast. If the scarcity of gold has as yet con- 
tributed very little to onr money troubles or the fall im prices, it 
must at least be about to have that effect if no great change comes. 
Whether such a change is likely to come in the shape of an 
increased gold supply it will be for geologists and mineralogists 
to judge, but it is not reassuring to see how little comes practically 
of the recent gold discoveries in India and the re-discovery in 
Midian. Whether on the other hand change may come in the shape 
of economising expedients will be a point of no little interest 
for bankers and all other business men, and for legislators. Con- 
sidering the slowness with which such expedients become effective 
when they are first introduced, and the perfection to which they 
have been brought in countries like England where they are intro- 
duced, I feel great doubts whether much relief can come in this 
way. On the whole, I see no other outlet from the situation than 
in the gradual adjustment of prices to the relatively smaller and 
smaller supply of gold, which must result from the increasing 
numbers and wealth of the populations of gold-using countries. 


III.— What the Fall Huplains and its Consequences. 


The fact of a fall of prices such as has been described explains a 
good many things, while the consequences of it, or, to speak more 
correctly perhaps, of the more permanent of the causes which have 
contributed to it, must be far-reaching. There are one or two 
topics of importance in this connection on which I have a few 
brief remarks to offer. 

First, we have a sufficient explanation in the fall of prices of 
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much of the falling off of trade, especially our foreign trade, which 
is the occasion of so much alarmist writing. There is a constant 
assertion by some writers of two alleged facts, one, that our foreign 
trade is diminishing, the other, that foreign countries are gaining as 
we lose, from which the inference is that the decline of our trade is 
to be accounted for by the successful competition of foreigners. 
Indeed, it is sometimes said that the foreigner is taking the bread 
out of the mouths of our manufacturers and the men whom they 
employ. J have never seen this view supported by any careful 
examination of what the growth of the trade of foreign countries 
really is, or by a consideration of what goes on in our trade generally, 
and not merely in particular trades which may be affected here and 
there by the pressure of foreign competitors; but the question of the 
fall of prices appears to open up a new view. What if there is no 
falling off, or no material falling off of our trade at all, so that all 
this writing about our decaying trade, and the gain of foreigners at 
our expense is only so much writing in the air? It is clear thatan 
average fall of 20 or 30 per cent. in prices must make all the 
difference in the world. We are not left to conjecture in the 
matter. The exports of British and Irish produce show a falling 
off in total value between 1873 and 1877 of about 22 per cent. 








£ 
The exports in 1873 were  ............ee 255,165,000 
- le MAE ID SERN, AR 198,893,000 
UOC UCHION Sa ede neetecsicaaecee 56,272,000 


which is almost exactly in the proportion stated. But we have 
already seen that while the index number of 73°: falls to be increased. 
in 1873, when a comparison is made with 1861 prices, by the sum 
of 20°60, the index number falls to be decreased in 1877 by 2°04, 
so that there has been an average fall of price between 1873 and 
1877 of more than 20 per cent.* There is nothing in the figures 
then to imply that the quantities of the articles exported in 1877 
were less than in 1873. To throw farther light on the point, I 
extract from the report to the Board of Trade already referred to, a 
table in which the prices of the articles of export enumerated in 
the statistical abstract, according to their declared values in 1873, 
have been applied to the quantities exported in 1877. The result 
is, that while the aggregate declared value of these enumerated 
articles in 1877 was 147,801,000l., their aggregate value at the 
prices of 1873 would have been 191,530,000, which is within a 
million of the aggregate value of the exports of the same 
articles in 1873. There are variations in the quantities of the 


* And exclusive, of course, of the additional fall in 1878, 
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articles, some increasing, and others diminishing between 1873 and 
1877, but the upshot is that if the prices of 1873 had been main- 
tained all round in 1877, the returns as far as the enumerated 
articles are concerned, and presumably as regards the remaining 
articles of trade where the entries are mostly by value only, would 
have exhibited no decline at all. 

It cannot be maintained of course that a fall of values only is 
immaterial. Profits depend on price, and this is an especially 
important consideration in the foreign export trade as regards 
articles exclusively or mainly of British origin, and where a large 
part of the value is not constituted by the cost of the raw material 
previously imported. Our trade may consequently be less profitable, 
though the quantity we turn out has not diminished. But other 
countries must suffer by the fall in price exactly as we do ourselves, 
and the question here is not of the profitableness of the trade at a 
given time, but of its extent ; and as to this the impression that 
our foreign trade has diminished to any material extent during the 
last few years may be pronounced to be absolutely without 
foundation. Regarding profit, moreover, I may be allowed to say 
in passing, a good deal might be urged in favour of a time like this 
being really the most profitable in the end, notwithstanding all the 
complaints of depression. Much of the prosperity of years like 1873 
is in reality hollow, and much of the dullness of dull times is due 
to the fact that people are forced to acknowledge themselves not 
so rich as they thought. But this is perhaps taking us away from 
the matter in hand, which is that of the volume of our trade only. 

To be quite fair, it must be acknowledged that holding our own in 
such matters is not all that is necessary. If business is to be in a 
real equilibrium, there should be a steady increase in it pari passu 
with the increase of population. There has been some real check 
then to the growth of our foreign trade during the last five or six 
years. But on the other hand, we must remember that previous to 
1873 there was a marvellously rapid growth, much above the annual 
average. All things considered, it is yet too soon to complain of the 
check of the last five years as indicating the beginning of a 
permanent retrogression. 

The second point I shall advert to is the possible connection 
between the appreciation of gold and the depreciation of silver. It 
is an Obvious enough suggestion that as silver in the markets of 
gold-using countries is only a commodity, it will probably 
sympathise with any general movement in the prices of com- 
modities. Indeed, it has been urged by the Calcutta government 
that it is not silver which has changed but gold. Silver prices 
they say have not perceptibly risen in the Indian markets, although 
gold has risen. Without going into detail on this subject, which 
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would take up a whole paper by itself, and which we may safely 
leave to Mr. Bourne when he comes to read his paper on the silver 
question, I may be allowed to remark that very likely gold and 
silver have both changed. One or two of the causes we have 
described as likely to produce a general fall in prices—the prolonged 
discredit and the bad harvests—have been as applicable to silver- 
using as to gold-using countries, and have surely been applicable to 
India and China with their tremendous famines and much rotten- 
ness in their foreign trade. It was therefore possible that silver 
prices should have fallen like gold prices, and the relation between 
the two metals have been left unchanged; if silver prices have been 
stationary, or have not fallen so much as gold prices, then as we 
cannot be sure how much the scarcity of gold has aggravated 
the fall of prices here, it is difficult to argue from the fall of 
silver in relation to gold that the difference between them 
arises from an appreciation of gold only. There may have 
been depreciation of silver as well, even if of a temporary 
kind only; the events of the last few years relating to silver— 
especially the sudden sales of the stocks of German silver, and the 
stoppage of silver coinage by the Latin union—being calculated to 
have that effect. The wonder perhaps rather is that silver has not 
depreciated still more. Possibly the stock in use in the silver 
countries is so large that great additions can be easily absorbed ; 
but the change has yet to be tested, we must remember, by a period 
of good business and naturally rising prices in the silver-using 
countries. So far as it goes, however, the depreciation of silver in 
relation to gold, whatever changes may have occurred in silver 
itself in relation to other commodities, is not inconsistent with the 
supposed change in gold in relation to such commodities. 

A third point to notice is the connection between a great fall 
in the prices of commodities and a fall in wages. The two things 
are inseparably connected. First, in certain trades—and this con- 
nection has been specially shown of late yearsin the iron trade— 
the gross price of the articles produced is so much diminished, that 
if the cost of labour is unaltered the labourer will be receiving an 
enormously increased share of what is produced. Say an article 
formerly selling for 20/., the cost for labour being one-fourth or 
5/., falls in price to 10/., then the 5/. given to the labourer would 
be 50 per cent. of the selling price. Itis incredible that so great 
a change could occur without the labourer being affected, and there 
have been even greater changes in the iron and coal trades. But, 
second, in almost all trades, especially those in which the cost of 
labour constitutes a large part of the cost of production, there is 
necessarily some connection, in the long run, between the money 
rate of wages and the prices of the usual articles of the labourer’s 
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consumption, according to his standard of living. It would take 
us out of our way to enter into a controversy here about the wages- 
fund, but it is quite plain that the real wages paid by the capitalist 
to the labourer consist mostly of commodities ; if money wages 
remain the same while commodities fall in price, there is an increase 
of real wages. In some way or other, then, an adjustment of money 
wages to reduced prices becomes inevitable. In miscellaneous 
industries this may be effected by the constant action of indi- 
vidual interests when changes of employment occur; by the steady 
substitution of superior for inferior workmen; by the transfers of 
business enabling wages of clerks and others to be revised; and by 
similar means. In more conspicuous trades, where large groups of 
men are employed, there are notices of reduction on a large scale 
as well as these minor instruments of effecting a reduction. But 
nominal reduction must come somehow, unless there is to be a real 
rise in wages. The visible opportunity of employers is of course 
the scarcity of employment, and the disorganisation of imdustry 
which attend a great fall of prices; but employers would obviously 
be unable to continue paying for any length of time really increased 
wages. There is no Fortunatus’s purse which would not quickly be 
exhausted in such an attempt. 

There is another subject of, perhaps, greater complexity which 
seems to be suggested. Ifa general downward movement of prices, 
due to a comparative scarcity of gold, has begun, are we not on 
the eve of a reversal of the changes which commenced with the 
Australian and Californian discoveries—changes so admirably de- 
scribed in Mr. Jevons’s well-known book? ‘These changes were 
substantially a gradual lightening of debts for the benefit of the 
debtor class, and to the immediate loss of annuitants and capitalists 
however much the latter might be compensated in the end by an 
increase in the nominal income of their land, houses, and other 
securities. Now we may witness a gradual increase of the burden 
of debts to the loss of debtors, and for the immediate advantage of 
creditors, although, in the end, the latter may lose by the relatively 
diminished nominal income of their securities, following the ad- 
justment of all prices to the new circumstances. There can be no 
doubt that some such general effect as this must follow, if it should, 
in fact, turn out that a serious appreciation of gold has set in, and 
the circumstances of its production and the use of economising ex- 
pedients do not change. In the end the effect in contracting trade 
is looked forward to with some apprehension by many of our best 
authorities. , 

I do not propose to dispute this conclusion here. It would land 
usin an almost endless controversy if we were to discuss whether a 
constant influx of new moncy, leading to a prolonged rise in prices, 
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does more good or harm in the long run, than a constant failure 
of new supplies to meet current demands leading to a prolonged 
fall in prices. A great deal, I imagine, could be said on both sides ; 
the rebound from excessive inflation more than compensating 
perhaps all its alleged benefits, and the additional fall in prices due 
to a gradual scarcity of gold being as nothing when compared with 
the falls which take place from time to time owing to the simple 
failure of credit. But while avoiding this discussion, I mayat least 
point out that the most serious effects of this incipient gold scarcity 
will probably be gradual, just as the effect of the discoveries in caus- 
ing a rise of prices has been much more gradual and confined within 
narrower limits than economists were in the habit of anticipating. 
Particularly at the present moment the depression may have gone 
so farthat the accumulating stocks of the precious metals will be 
sufficient for a good while to support a considerable expansion of 
trade—that it will only be later on, as prices tend to get back to 
the former level, that the real pressure of the scarcity will be felt. 
A year or two’s ease in the money market following the events 
of last year will however be no proof at all that the causes above 
described have not been operative and will not again be operative. 


IV.—Concluding Observations. 


In bringing this long paper to a close, I have only one or two 
practical observations to offer. The “‘ moral’? of much that has 
been said is clearly this—that if possible the scarcity of gold which 
has contributed to the present fall of prices, and may have farther 
serious effects in future, should, if possible, be mitigated, and 
should at any rate not be aggravated, by legislative action. I have 
expressed great scepticism as to whether, in fact, seeing how slow 
men’s habits are to change, any mitigation is probable in the shape 
of expedients for economising money. But it must be recognised 
that if bodies of men were amenable to reason in currency questions, 
and there was really a widely felt belief of serious mischief impend- 
ing from a gold scarcity, some economising expedients could be 
tried. To give only one illustration: I suppose few things are 
more unlikely than that 1/. notes, or notes for less than 5/., will 
again be reintroduced in England, but the introduction of such 
notes alone, with all suitable arrangements for their convertibility, 
would certainly go far to neutralise even such another extra- 
ordinary demand as that for the German coinage. The German 
demand for gold would itself have been much smaller than it was, 
but for the banking reform which accompanied the coinage, and 
part of which reform was the abolition of notes of small denomina- 
tions. The United States’ pressure for gold during the last few. 
months would also have been far more serious than it has been, if 
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the Government of that country had complicated its resumption 
arrangements by the abandonment of all greenbacks of from 5 to 
25 dollars, and the prohibition of bank notes for such amounts. 
There seems a possibility of gaining something then by reintro- 
ducing 1/. notes if the present gold scarcity should continue. I 
hope I shall not be understood as advocating such a change, or as 
being insensible to the weight of many practical objections which 
could be urged against it if it were immediately proposed. I am 
only mentioning it as a possible expedient for economising money, 
and there are no doubt others. As regards small notes, however, 
it would seem that at least any change by countries which still 
retain them in the direction of their further abolition, leading to a 
greater demand for the precious metal, ought to be deprecated. 
Still more we ought to deprecate any change in silver-using 
countries in the direction of substituting gold for any part of the 
silver in use. It would be nothing short of calamitous to business 
if another demand for gold like the recent demands for Germany 
and the United States were now to spring up. Even a much less 
demand would prove rather a serious affair before a very long time 


elapsed. 
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APPENDIX. 


I.— Prices of Leading Wholesale Commodities in January of each of the undermentioned 
Years. 


[The Quotations, with the exception of two New York Quotations, are those of leading 
Wholesale Markets in the United Kingdom]. 


EL SEL SP RET TTL TE SS IS ITI LEE BETES ES LEY IT IE EET SLE STS ELS SI PE I SE ES SELEY PLO ERLE TET EE ESTE 








January. | January. | January. | January. | January. | January. | January. 
1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 
Tron, Scotch pig............ perton| 127s. |107s.6d.| 80s. | 64s. 3d. | 57s. 6d.| 51s. 6d. | 438. 
} Spal, Hetton ......,..... 
} :, 308, 127s, Gd. | 308, 25s. 19s. | 18s. 6d.| 19s. 
» Wallsend ........ 
Copper, Chili bars ........ t gil. 841. |832.10s.| 820. |75  30s.| 661. [aie 
ae . TOL Lo g4ke Ib B2N deed) c08s| GGL Neen 
Wheat, ie Taal cr 558.11d.| 62s. 1d. | 44s. 8d. | 45s. 9d. | 518. 6d. | 51s. 9d. | 398. 7d. 
», RedSpring at $170 | $169 $1°22 $1°33 $1°45 $1:45 | $1°10*. 
New York be. saat 
Flour, town made ........ p- sack] 47s. 6d. | 53s. 6d. | 38s. 6d. | 42s.6d.| 40s. 46s. RAS. 
» New York price p. brl.| $7°5 $7°10 $515 $5°50 $6°00 $550. | $3°70* 
per 8 
Beef, Inferior ............ sie \ 38.10d.| 3s. 9d. | 38. 8d. | 4s. 8d. | 38. 3d. | 2s.10d. | 28. tod. 
case J 
3. prime small ........ a 5S 3d..]. 68. Od. | 58. do} 58. 8d.:| gs. ad, 5s. | 48. od. 
Cotton, mid. Upland....per.Ib.| sod. Sid. id. 7d. 64d. 6hd. | 52d. 
ee p-pek.| 232. | 192. 15s.| 182. 5s. |172. 10s.| 162. 108.| 157.10s.| 131. 
Sugar, Manilla, Muscov. p. cwt.| 218. 6d.| 18s. 178. 15s. 228. | 148. 6d. ae: 
wee, Ceylon Good |, | Bos, |1128.6d.) 842. | 90s. 6d. | 87s. 6d. | 84s. 9d.| bse. 
Pepper, black Malabar per lb. 4d. ad. 4d. 52d. Baed. 43d. ahd. 
Saltpetre, foreign. ........ p-ewt.| 29s. |23s. 9d.| 22s. 6d.| 18s. 6d.| 208. 22s. 19s. 





* See note on p. 38, supra. 
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IL— Wholesale Prices, 1845-77. Proportionate Results. y 


Deduced from a table of prices on the basis of representing by the Number 100 the Average © 
Prices of the Six Years 1845-50. 


[Extracted from the Commercial History and Review of the “ Economist” for 1877. 





























1 2-3 6 i. 9 10-13 15 16 17-18 | 19-22 24 
Dates. Coffee. | Sugar. | Tea. |Tobacco.} Wheat. puree TS! Cotton. ane tea ge Indigo. | 
1845-50, avg. 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100mm 
6 years 


pve iat dulyetst 1128 | 262. | 7210.) 118 105 9§ | 204 | 121 | 146 (ae 
58 Ast Jan.) 114 83 ¥i%140 (7195 go 114 73) 156° | 413 | 105” }gae 
fObunl Sho st 101 65 108 | 322 2 123 B62 9 TtLO 1 122s) Boo 137 
GG mL Ghee gs Ul G (2 EAT once 89 129 383. | 200 | 140 | 144 | 224 
POsaulste |, 1) 149 66 | 108 | 200 |} 113 121 227 | 183 | 116 | 144 | 145 
L6G sols ., | 141 "3 |) 104 | 200 | 137 112 too, | 161 | 121 e115 | eee 
OO melst m3, 9) 127 T2'rOn helo, 96 ib beg 156 | 183 | 124 | 104 |age 
Oe lets, n 34 83°) x02 | 167 80 123 173 1 LTA rao 96 | 151 
eo Lats 600 3c 83 100 | 155 100 133 118 | 183 116 88 137 
yOu LSti',, |. P45 83.4) 200 | 18ON aor 134 141 | 169 | 1359]) lose ee 
Boe lan 4. rei 74/1 100 195 a ai og 144 132) 1 169° | 118° 167 ieee 
7 A ae 233 68 108 | 1838 116 146 Eon 149 118 140 12% 
Mo. ist. 4 173 68 | 100 | 256 80 137 egy wes 95 | 145 | 163 

Ist July| 179 63. | 100 | 256 81 157 109 96 97 | 134 150 
"76 «Ast Jan.| 183 67 | 100 | 256 84 153 107 87 | 108 | 1837) lige 

Ist July} 164 59 | 100 | 233 88 145 93 | 104 }| 114 | 102 137 
"77 «Ast Jan.| 178 SB] 11600 211 97 | 188 94 | 187 99 | 141 | 173 

Ist July) 180 85 116 | 200 | 114 145 94 | 148 99 | 123 | 147 
"78 «AstJan.| 183 85) 110 W189 g8 135 934 143 92 | 122 | 169 
79 IstJan.| 765 | 85 | 708 | 158 | 77 | 795 “5 | 170 | 70 | 102 | 160 


‘ 

















25-27) 28-29 | 30 él 34 35-36) 37 39 42 43 44-45 


Total 
Cotton Total |NoteCir- 
Dates. Tal- _ | Wool. | Cotton} Cotton] Zndex culation, 


Oils. | Timber. Leather.| Copper.| Iron. | Lead.| Tin. | Per = 
low. eo ; * eae Yarn. | Cloth.| Wo, Great 


only. Britain. 


ee 100} 100 | 100] 100 100 |100]}100}100| 100 | 100 | 100 {2,200 | 100 
67 «lst July}141| 103 |147| 150 | 133 |121]143/166| 97 | 126 | 113 | 2,996 | ror 
68 «Ast Jan.} 121} 100 |118| 180 | sar |110)131/127! 86 | 123 | 99 | 2,612 98 
(Go wlst, }1290) 97 3931, 1381) tors) 95 i151 1151 32519328 | ac2 138 67am meee 
"66 «Ast ,, | 141 O91 i ore | al 122 |100/123|122| 267 | 308 | 222 |3,564] 105 
POs let Gulagol. 9b 406, 128 98 | 88/114; 99! 191 | 215 | 198 | 3,024.1 aes 
O63 olst: 51384) D4, Iv'98 1) 136 96 | 86) rtr) 112) 181 | 118 |.114 °) 2.6820 
(OO st dereriee | OP< Ta tie L3G 89 | 85|109|129, 139 | 149 | 131 | 2,666 | 108 
ROW 1st We a264° 999 | tor} 128 83 | 88} 109/138] 144 | 154 | 135 | 2,689 | 110 
Sipe tee, ana wd tof) 1091) 128 81 | 87] 1031160! 106 | 188 ] 118 | 2,590 sass 
M2 Ast <,, i122) 116 }) 1104 1138377) 103 | 99 109/177, 119 | 149.) 1261 2.835e eee 




















73 Ist ,, [118] 127 || 98| 144 | 10s |141)124/171| 126 | 154 | 126 | 2,947 | 996 
74 Ist 4, |110| 125 | 93] 147 | 104 |167/139|143| 106 | 186 | 116 |2,891 | 122 
To. ist sy faa 182 Hires) 163 105 |138/ 137/118 95 | 122 | 116 | 2.775 

Ist July) rrr] 125 | 93] 150 | 100 |126/126|106} 96 | 121 | 116 | 2,692 | 130 
76 «Ast Jan|116| 128 |120] 147 | 100 |125)/131| 99] 106 | 123 | 111 |2,711 | 130 

Ist July| 107} 128 | 107} 140 94/111) 121; 94) 80 | 113 | 649 |2EeI eee 
77) «Ast Jan.|114| 128 | 102] 144 93 | 104) 126) 95) 82 | 108 | 113 12/715 iae 

Ist July} 114) 132 | 99| 150 85 || 94,118) 871 -82 | 105+] 108 12,6259) ae 
"78 =AstJan.}110/ 182 | 89] 150 81 | 91} 109] 85; 82 | 1041 ror 12,554) 1T23 
"79 ” 90| 770 80| 750 73 §0| SS §2 | 79 §2 S&S | 2,227 — 
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IIl.—Tables of Prices from Paper by Mr. Elis, on the “Money Value of 
Food and Raw Materials, published in “ Statist” of 8th June, 1878. 


[Prices computed from the quantities and values of the articles imported as 
stated in the Board of Trade returns. | 


A.—Average Prices of Selected Articles for Various Years. 











1859. | 1869. | 1873. | 1876. | quarter ot 
1878. 
1. Foon, &c. £ £ £ £ £ 
Animals, oxen ............ per head| 13°70 | 17°40 | 16°80 | 21°03 | 20°0 
Pee  SULCO]I 23... +a-s-. 1°78 1272 2°14 2°14 2°30 
ER POE Patt. J -dtyatoeneeess+s per ewt.| 4°90 5°30 5°42 5°85 5°75 
METCOSE Sicsseccscgescrseadenoss *. 2°56 a1 3°0 ey 9 3°50 
BOON osc --sessseenvasscesst per lb. | 0°031 | 0°028 | 0°040 | 0'043 | 0°042 
OT IGNT ls aan ear per cwt.| 0°460 | 0°520 | 0°650 | o*521 | 0°612 
MAMPIOYE  eeccochehsteersceecsoueg “ 0°368 | 0o'420 | 0°434 | 0°308 | 0°452 
(ES) pes lanls Baas Aine i 0°334 O7335 0°343 0°318 0°335 
Tt. cdsttcieeniesse ig 0°720 0°70 0940 0°80 0°910 
Spirits of all kinds .... per gall.| 0°188 | 0°184 | 0°226 | 0°188 | 0°185 
BRET LEW © siyescceeceneass per cwt.| 1°30 1°23 1°20 1°05 Hi2 
- a eee per lb. | 0°077 | 0°074 | 0°070 | o'070 | 0°065 
BIA COE. +5 o23.5..0 essences * 0°032 0°035 0°032 0°035 0:033 
“Es lala eee per gall.| 0°340 | 0°306 0°380 0°350 | 0°356 
2. MATERIALS. 
BS esnaeet be sevsctnealee per ewt.) 3°16 5:28 4°02 3°02 2°89 
MAYOR ALTICILO  ....cceeseee 3 30°50 36°90 | 28°0 24°20 | 24°25 
ccs siccineterescncyee i: 2°76 2°83 2°50 2162 2°95 
BETCeSE APY 6 ..ciecnceseies Ree S72 3°49 4°14 4°32 3°18 
ON keen ines per ton| 0°466 | 0°483 | 1:05 0'547 | 0:487 
Copper, unfinished .... per cwt.| 5°37 3°50 4°38 4°0 3°55 
VOTES PAW: vy adsscceosessace per ton | 2°86 2°90 6°23 3°13 2°69 
SOULS eo per lb. 1°02 1°32 1°05 0°96 0°90 
AE BLONG Same lisccidhsctsosessnees per cwt.| 2°75 2°27 2°05 2°14 2°0 
Wood, sawn or split.... per load) 2°85 2°58 3°08 2°78 2°75 
A Bore, SEM BR per lb. | 0°074 | o°057 | 0°061 | 0°065 | 0°059 











* Export prices of these articles. 
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B.—Aggregate Prices of Chief Articles Imported and Produced. 


[Allowance being made for their relative importance, so that the purchasing 
“power of money can be arrived at in the various periods. | 


The year 1869 is taken as the standard, and the comparative value of a given 
sum then and at other periods is calculated from the above list of prices. 





Index Number Relative Cost in 


























Articles Imported showing the 
ae ee 1878, 
Produced. Relation to the Total, 1859. 1873. 1876.| First 

1.€., IOO. Standard. Quarter. 

Animals, oxen.... 8 6°300 8000 7°700 | 9°670| 9°115 
ms sheep.. 6 6°200 6°000 7470 | 7°460| 8:020 
Butteps:..2.-.. er. 2 1°850 2000 2°050 | 2°200} 2170 
Cheese................ I 810 1°000 "950 | °880} 1110 
Oo thee )....5.ccsceecen: I 1110 1°000 1430 | 17540] 1°500 
Wheat .cccscccceeeee 1s -—«f 18-270 | 15°000 | 18-750 |15:030| 17-655 
Barley iinns.-3 0+ 3 2°630 3°000 3°100 | 2°200] 3°230 
Miegize visits. scaies 2 1:990 2°000 2°050 | 1°900] 2°000 
WGN ee. 4 4110 4°000 5°370 | 4°570| 5200 
SPs. cot -ch I 1:020 1°000 1:230 | 1'020} 1:005 
TSAI b> opens 4 4230 4°000 3°900 | 3°410] 3°640 
10 es Re ee 3 3°120 37000 | 2°840 | 2°840] 2°635 
Tobacco ........... I "910 1'000 910 | r'000} °9465 
SWING fresno suta +e. 2 2°230 2°000 | 2°480 | 2°290| 2°325 
Cobos: a5. tess 19 11°520 | 19°000 | 14660 |r11°010| 10°540 
hay. etc eres I "820 1°000 "760 | 6501 “6b5 
LUE eka oaeene ura e 2°930 3°000 2°650 | 2°660] 3:180 
idee fit J 1-070 I°000 1°190 | 1°240| , 7910 
6 ea Eee Serene 8 7720 | 8 coo | 17:430 | 9°:060]} 8:065 
Copper. .t..:sc0-3 I 1:530 1°000 1250 | 1140] 1:010 
Tron, raw........4- 2 1:980 2,000 4°300 | 2°160| 1°855 
ST se Bee gba 2 1°670 | 2°000 |° 1°720 | 1°s40} L475 


Tallow... f.0<t sc I 1:220 1°000 "900 | ‘940} °880 
2°240 2,000 2°480 | 2°190] 2°160 
9°090 |. 7:000 | 7:490 | 7980} 7-245 


aa 
6 S 
= 8 
“J. ND 


—- —____ 





ae | ee, 


100 91°570 | 100°000 | 115°060 |96°610 | 98475 
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IV.—Estimated Production of Gold throughout the World from 1852 to 
1875 : showing the Total for each Quinquenmal Period, and the Average 
Annual Amount in such period. Compiled from Paper handed in to the 
Committee on Depreciation of Silver by Str Hector Hay. Wo. 338 of 
Session 1876, Appendix, p. 25. 


[In thousands of pounds, 000’s omitted.] 









































Total Average 
Years. Production of ee aay: ii 
Gold. | Quinquennial Period. 
£ & 
SDS i oie, 36,550, a 
ict J ON EA ER ao 31,090, 
252 i Rene LB 25,490, 29,933, 
[DO emetic. 27,00 5 | 
POM eee taacatnn s-vire- 29,520, i: 
Total in 5 years 149,665, 
thei Saka A See 326,688 pl 
DS ia leas 24,930, | 
fs i) eed Soe 24,970, | 24,633, 
WOO estes bcs ies aad: , 23,850, 
BORE de peeccetnahe? 22,760, J 
Total in 5 years 123,165, 
BOOZ Yorn.6. pits etn: 21,55 | 
(es FOUN OE ga LI 21,390, | 
8 Bae ek anette 22,600, r 22,760, 
UES haat nao nS Biase Be 24,040, | 
ZO casks. casi tke le 24,220; J 
Total in 5 years 113,800, | 
| 
dT ERO SI el. 22,805, | 
och Se CR ae I 21,9455 | 
fi Rye ei. Cee 21,245, L 21,753, 
7 Oke ance PEL Loe | 
ye Bh a eae 2,1,4.00, B 
Total in 5 years 108,765, 
PEW Pec cked heme eres Mt 19,910, 
FLO Pee ON clk. 19,240, * 
ie hg ee 18,150, Tete ME 
Sy) Sen ee 19,500, 
| Total in 4 years .... 76,800, 
* Average of four years only. 
CRO Bre GI od 2 2 A F 
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Articles in 1873, with the Average Prices at which they were Exported ; of the Quantity 
of the same Articles Exported in 1877, and the Values they would Exhibit at the Average 
Prices of 1873, and of the Actual Values Declared in 1877. 
[From Report to the Board of Trade on the Prices of Exports of British and Irish Produce in 























1861-77]. [000’s omitted in columns of quantities. . 
Quantities of Articles | Average Prices Declared Computed Declared 
A of Articles in : Values 
Exported in 1873, deduced mene: of Articles vel 
Articles. rs ae ‘i of Articles ‘ Tee of Articles — 
1e Declare a 1n at the 1 : . 
1878, || 1877. ve aaron ce 
. £& £ £ 
Alkali ose sssen cwts 4,754; 5,686, EIS 2,929,006 | 3,502,572 | 2,197,16L 
Animals, horses .. No. a5 2, 62°950. 177,262 142,141 168,070 
Arms and ammu- 
nition— | 
Firearms,small _,, 354, 251, 29°13. 515,260 365,024 263,793 
Gunpowder ..... Ibs. 16,627, | | 16,155, 6°38d, 442,170 429,452 394,577 
Bags, empty ........ doz. 454.30, 4,921, 8°645. 1,913,153 | 2,125,936 | 1,518,611 
Beer and ale........ brls. 586, 461,] 82°81s. 2,422,020 | 1,909,017 | 1,901,399 | 
Books, printed .... cwts. 84, 84, 10°88. 913,846 918,250 897,742 | 
oe Ce 45; 37,] 118"145. 265,585 220,833 | 247,083 

andles, o 

Ce a eel. 6,593, | su6/085, 8-o4s.* 220,776 203,863 195,916 
Carriages, railway No. as 2,) 11°68. 366,096 268,479 202,805 | 
Cement .ssicecdcn ewts. 45348, 4,492, 3°04. 660,444 682,799 579,763 
eae ay i 19, LG 86°308. 81,063 72,298 69,698 

oals, cinders 

ae esi ota \ tons 12,618,| 15,420, 20°908. | 13,188,511 | 16,113,952 | 7,844,486 

oe ane ewts. 520, 106, 59°708. 359,643 217,520 294,758 | 

WN Neti ses ovsas hee 4 1,128, 208, 1244s, 759,605 140 1354 

Wheat, flour.... 5 46, 29, sn 43,828 ee 25 368 

Cotton yarn ........ Ibs. 214,779,| 227,651, 17°76d. | 15,895,440 | 16,846,204 | 12,192,954 © 
Cotton manufac- 
tures— 

Piece goods, | 
ae of yards |2,384,174, |2,699,282, 345d. | 34,283,471 | 38,802,180 | 31,809,747 
Plain ¥.....:. 

Piece goods, 
printed, | 
ips: d.f » _ |t,083:306, |1,125,258, 478d. | 21,580,770 | 22,411,333 | 20,218,715 | 
or dyed .... : 

Of mixed | 
=e en a ” 16,255,| 13,284, 929d. 628,941 514,184 413,987 | 

Coe iia 734s 650,) 28°38. | 1,026,978 | 921,992 | 1,056,069 _ 
ae st See sq. - 2,183, inate 2701s. 328,699 174,138 128,663 | 

a eg at cewts 124, 96,] 57°88. 359,265 278,316 268,229 
iatrinet \ yi 908, 613, 1018s. 461,918 311,886 336,754 | 

Of other sorts Bo) 84 33°06s 192,752 I 3 | 

” D D : , 38,044 120,823 | 
nee all sorts. doz. 598, 889,| 2946s. 880,787 | 1,308,815 | 1,106,556 | 

Tanned, Un- r 
wrought .. f CWS. 116, 144, g ‘ool. 1,048,909 | 1,299,879 | 1,165,184. 

Wrought, ae : 
iene pare 528,|  486,) 64°738. | 1,707,886 | 1,411,651 | 1,886,478 
f 

of others sorts lbs. 1,655, 1,481, 368s. 304,898 A72;845 305,175 

* Per dozen lbs. 
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Taste V.— Quantity and Value of Exports of the Undermentioned Articles in 1873, with the 
Average Prices at which they were Exported, &c.—Contd. 


(000’s omitted in columns of quantities.] 





Articles. 





Linen and jute yarn— 
Linen yarn .... lbs. 
Jute yarn ........ a 

Linen and jute 

manufac- 
tures— 

Linen manu- 
factures— 

White or plain yards 

Printed, 
checked, } is 
or dyed .... 

Sailcloth and 
oe a 7 

Jute manu- 
factures.... \ ni 

Metals ; Iron— 

Old, for re- 
manta tons 
ture 

Pig 
puddled .. 2 

Bar, angle, 
bolt, and 3 
AN ce... 

Railroad of 
all sorts.... } 

Ve 

Sheets, boiler, } 


9 


and arm- 

our plates.. 
Galvanised 
Hoops 
Tinned plates 
Cast or 

wrought, 


33 
3) 


2) 


Steel, un- 
wrought .. 
Manufac- 


3? 


2) 


! 
Copper— “ 
Unwrought, 
ingots, 
cakes, or 
slabs ........ 
Wrought or 
partly 
wrought— 


Mixed or 
yellow . 
motal......:.. 


Quantities of Articles 


Exported in 
1873. 1877. 
28,734, 19,216, 
12,264, 14,998, 
195,404, | 159,275, 
8,198, 14,411, 
4,522, 4,081, 
953935» | 116,753, 

60, 23, 
Rok As, 882, 
ae, 248, 
785, 498, 
29, 51, 
It5, 89, 
32; 54, 
5B, 56, 
121, 153, 
282, 255, 
39> 24, 
10, ii; 
259; 232, 
py 341, 





Average Prices 
of Articles in 
1873, deduced 


from 


the Declared 
Quantities 
and Values. 


16°51d. 
404d. 


4°62,d. 
7°63d. 


13°97d. 
3°98d. 


6°621. 


124°658. 


13°09. 


13°2.70. 
237520. 
17°951. 
26°95). 
14581, 
32°770. 
19°43. 
3771 rl, 


69°5 51. 


4°681. 


4°29. 








Declared 
Values 
of Articles 
Exported in 
1873. 


£ 
1,976,830 
206,521 


6,204,800 
260,639 


263,276 
1,590,850 


399,522 
7,118,037 
3,755,980 


10,418,852 
692,470 
2,056,932 
867,271 
798,686 
3,953,042 


5,478,759 
1,462,857 


728,831 


1,212,612 


990,160 





Computed 
Values 
of Articles 
Exported 


in 1877 at the 


Prices of 
1873. 


£ 


1,321,901 
252,461 


5,056,970 


458,155 


2373532 


1,936,154 


154,968 


54972433 | 


3,246,189 


6,611,857 
1,201,684 


1,601,014 


1,467,832 
823,172 
5,021,216 


4947;033 
901,476 


787,376 


1,084,468 


1,464,057 





Declared 
Values 


of Articles 
Exported in 


1877. 
£ 

1,291,729 
217,424 


4,597,665 
471,982 


233,180 
1,547,408 


100,788 
2,528,655 
1,928,103 


3,868,106. 
752,278 
1,140,417 
1,109,374 
482,522 
3,033,126 


3,645,661 
807,850 


717,035 


876,358 


1,207,073 
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u 
Tape V.— Quantity and Value of Exports of the U: pdarmoneonel Articles in 1873, with the 
Average Prices at which they were Exported, éc.—Contd. q 
[000’s omitted in columns of quantities.] . 
Quantities of Articles aie Prices Declared oe Declared 
Exported in ee FRape ' Values of Aoualae Values 
Articles. ' aus ; of Articles { een tat of Articles 
the Declare . in at the 7 : | 
Rathore Exported in ae Exported in 
1873. IST Ta. eavaees 1873. rs 1877. 
Copper— Contd. £ £ £ 
Of other sorts. cwts. 209, 225, 57181. 1,084,701 1,163,744 975,102 
eh, 84, 92,| s'99l. 500,720 | 560,128 | 440,620 
Lead — pig, 
sheet and} tons 32, 42, 23°46, 760,294 | 1,008,591 912,498 
DIDO cde... 
Tin, unwrought cwts. I15, 122, 6°83. 786,156 833,158 448,864 
Zine, wrought 
and un- ia 69, 116, 24°928. 85,746 144,234 119,793 
wrought........ 
mile seed .F..(bi.¥. galls.| 11,157, | 16,549, 2648. 1,471,071 2,184,426 | 1,971,912 
Paper, other 
than hang- > cwts. B20. 321, 3040. 973,617 976,311 901,934 — 
MINS ssstesh-t 
Baliga crac tons 841, 834, 18'948. 789,054 782,428 462,575 
Silk manufac- 
tures—broad + yards 2,984, 4,356, 2 °68S. 528,266 771,029 701,408 © 
piece goods.. 
BOE Ririakicmbansis-; ewts. 184, 299, 26°458. 243,047 395,452 365,594 
Spirits, British.... galls. 1,686, 1,530, 27508. 210,964 191,256 374,204 . 
pret refined .... cwts. 697, 1,119, 30°028. 1,045,751 1,679,681 1,542,160 
Seeking } Ibs. | 7,035, | 9,549, | ar'8d. 620,848 | 842,699 | 705,610 
ll 
ES ae » | 34748, | 26,973,| 37°26d. | 5,393,493 | 4,187,486 | 8,609,456 
Woollen and 
worsted 
manufac- 
tures— 
Cloths, coat- 
1 &e. 
Lornize gd 7 Yards} 38,634, | 44,125,|  grood. | 6,599,635 | 7,538,056 | 6,567,806 
and mixed 
Flannels, 
Bates < 14,447, | 16,059, 18*10d. 1,089,864 | 1,211,086 | 1,176,377 
Gor. 
Worsted 
stuffs, : 
iixed Bnd 5 282,885, | 194,777, r211d, | 14,277,382 | 9,828,126 | 7,725,414 
unmixed .. 
Carpet d 
Panceeaea - 9,921, {| 6,454, | 38°64d. | 1,597,883 | 1,039,166 | 847,763 
WEG #2): Rpabaee inien ela oe —_— — 192,453,901 191,530,459 147,801,320 : 





¥ 
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Discussion on Mr. Girren’s PAper. 


AFTER some remarks by Mr. Crickmay, 


Mr. HE. K. Forpuam said it appeared to him that the low 
prices which prevailed at the present time arose very much 
from circumstances which were in themselves favourable, and 
which ought to produce great prosperity in the world. They 
arose from the improvement in machinery and from the inventive 
power of man being improved for the production of almost 
every ;article. Steel had been substituted for iron, and was - 
now selling at about half the price that iron was selling at a 
comparatively short time ago. This steel probably represented 
twice the wearing value of iron; therefore the cost of steel now, 
as compared to that of iron of perhaps ten or fifteen years ago, 
is only one-fourth of what it was at that period; and this was 
surely enough to account for cheaper imported corn. With respect 
to these articles of food, cheap iron also produced cheap steam 
vessels, and cheap coal produced cheap motive power from the 
United States of America; and that, in connection with cheap 
agricultural implements and improved methods of agriculture in 
America, would account chiefly for the cheap animal and vegetable 
food from America. Therefore it was not to be expected that 
these articles would be sold ata higher price for some time to 
come. The future price of these commodities here would be their 
price in the United States with cost of carriage added. Improved 
machinery had also produced cotton and other goods, as well as a 
large quantity of wool from the colonies, thus affecting the woollen 
trade. With respect to the consumption in this country, it had 
fallen off very little. He should not be surprised, if the amount 
of animal food consumed could be ascertained, it would be found 
that it was greater now than at almost any former period. He 
thought that the wages of this country at the present time re- 
presented a larger purchasing power than they had ever done. 
With regard to the strikes of the servants on railways, he thought 
they were extremely unreasonable. He believed that the wages 
which they had received up to the present time, as compared to the 
wages received at this time last year, represented an increased 
purchasing power of something like zo per cent. He thought the 
same would apply to agricultural labourers, of whom he employed 
« large number in Hertfordshire cultivating 600 acres of arable 
land. Last year at this time their wages were 13s. a-week and he 
had reduced them to 12s.; because the quartern loaf last year was 
7d., and this year it was sold at 5d., and the labourers expressed 
themselves satisfied with the reduction. He did not think that the 
manufactures of this country would rise very much higher for 
some time to come, and rents as well as wages would have to be 
reduced. 
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Professor JEvons said that Mr. Giffen’s paper seemed to be such 
a thorough one that he felt there was little to say upon it, and 
he could only offer very mild criticism. There was one point, 
however, which he thought Mr. Giffen had made too much of, 
namely, the increased necessity for the use of gold. He (Professor 
Jevons) quite admitted that in regard to the German coinage, the 
want of gold for the American resumption, and the results generally 
of what was called the demonetisation of silver, these had pro- 
duced a sudden demand; but it was only temporary, because there 
were no other nations that would do what Germany had done on 
the same scale. There was no likelibood of Russia wanting a 
hundred millions sterling of gold, and he thought India should not 
have a gold currency. Allowing that there was now a sudden and 
great demand, he thought Mr. Giffen had over estimated the 
-general demand for gold. He (Mr. Giffen) had said that the 
economising of currency had not been progressing, and that he 
was not aware that there had been any increase in the use of bank 
cheques; but he apprehended that on that point Mr. Giffen had 
not been quite accurate. Although the increase in the consump- 
tion of coals and in the production of other things had been very 
great, it would be found that the note circulation of the Bank of 
England had not increased in anything like that degree. No 
doubt the circulation was larger than ever 1t was before; but when, 
after the subsidence of the present discredit, it was restored to its 
usual amount, it would be found that there was only 5,000,000/. or 
6,000,000/. of increase. Then he believed that in other parts of 
the world the use of cheques was increasing. In Australia, for 
instance, all large transactions were done by cheques, cheques were 
even used for small currency in some parts, and what was not 
done by cheques was mostly done by 1/. notes and 5/. notes. In 
the United States the cheque and clearing system was advancing 
very much, and he apprehended it would spread to Canada. The 
very slight demand for gold at the resumption of payments was 
proof that the Americans really did not want to use much gold. 
There would not really be the same extensive continued demand 
for gold that there had been, and this led him to hope that some of 
the worst predictions of the paper would not be fulfilled, that was 
to say that there would not be a continuous fall of prices lasting 
for any long time. No doubt the reasons for the present depression 
in prices were multifarious. Mr. Giffen had indicated the prin- 
cipal ones, although, perhaps, he may not have exhausted the 
reasons as to why there had been such a fall. He apprehended 
that to a certain extent what had occurred had only been the 
recurrence of what was going on when the gold disturbance began 
in 1849. If 1820 was compared with 1850, there would be found 
a remarkable fall of prices. Admitting that gold discoveries had 
caused a rise in prices, it would have been much greater had there 
not been a tendency to fall at the same time; and he thought that 
the tendency to a general fall in price was existing now. What 
was the reason of this tendency it was difficult to say. It might 
be due to the increase in the means of production. As Mr. Fordham 
had explained, the improvement of machinery meant the increase 
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of production and the saving of labour, but that, no doubt, was a 
difficult question. Of course the state of prices was aggravated at 
the present time by what he thought was equivalent to a panic, 
namely, as great a state of discredit as had been known for a long 
time back. No doubt this was only a temporary occurrence, as 
seemed to be admitted. It was what happened about ten or twelve 
years ago, and about ten years before that, and although the depres- 
sion of trade was now as bad as it could be, he apprehended that 
Mr. Giffen allowed that this extreme discredit was only a temporary 
matter, and that in a year or two a very different view of the 
subject would be taken, provided, indeed, that the sun exhibited 
its proper number of spots. Although he did not want to enter 
into that question, he must say that he really could never see what 
was amusing init. The sun was about the most serious question 
of the day; and he might add to the sinister aspects of Mr. Giffen’s 
paper by remarking that there was really no appearance of the 
revival of the sun’s activity at present. Astronomers had been 
looking with considerable anxiety for the last year or two, and 
there were no signs that the sun would soon resume its usual 
periodic activity. He had no doubt that the three bad harvests 
which Mr. Giffen had mentioned were really connected with the 
deficiency of solar radiation. Hvery chemist and agriculturist and 
everybody who knew anything about the subject, knew that corn 
grew by the heat of the sun; therefore, if there was a deficiency of 
the sun’s radiation, there was likely to be a deficiency in the 
harvest. He hoped there might not be any further reason for 
adding to the dispiriting tendencies of the times; but he felt sure 
that a considerable part of the present depression was due to a 
periodic revulsion from which the country would recover in a 
short time. 


Mr. StrepHen Bourne thanked Mr. Giffen for his able paper, 
which he said was a very exhaustive one on the subject of which 
it treated. If they did not altogether agree with Mr. Giffen’s con- 
clusions, they must agree as to the ability with which they had been 
set forth, and also as to the extreme importance of the subject for 
general consideration. Mr. Giffen, in speaking of the causes which 
he assigned as bringing about a fall in prices, alluded to the great 
discredit that existed at the present time. He (Mr. Bourne) did 
not think that there was sufficient discrimination between that 
which was temporary and that which was lasting. No doubt the 
present state of discredit had a great deal to do with the fall in 
prices. There was less speculation than formerly existed, and the 
prices run up to some time ago were fictitious. There had been too 
many people speculating on the chance of a rise, and the absence 
of speculation at present operated against the rise taking place. 
He thought the present depression in prices, so far as it arose from 
this cause, might be of temporary and fleeting nature ; but beyond 
that there were more permanent causes, and though prices were 
lower than they had been, he was inclined to think that they would 
go a great deal lower still. As to the bad harvests, there was no 
doubt that they tended to produce a temporary increase of price in 
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the articles which were failing in supply, and correspondingly a 
good harvest tended to diminish the price of those articles. This 
country was now experiencing the benefit of a good harvest, which 
had lowered the price of wheat and other articles with it; but he 
thought there was an inclination to over estimate the permanent 
effects of a good and a bad harvest, because it was not considered 
how very small the proportion of food thus affected bore to the 
whole consumption. Half of the wheat consumed in this country 
came from abroad; and it was quite clear that the difference of 
10 per cent. in our harvest was only 5 per cent. of the whole con- 
sumption; therefore it could not exercise very much of a real or 
lasting influence... Then, as to the appreciation of the value of gold, 
he agreed with Mr. Giffen that there was an appreciation going on, 
but not to any such extent as would account for the difference in 
prices. There was a depreciation, no doubt, in the value of gold 
when a large quantity was discovered, and there was now a corre- 
sponding reaction because the cost of procuring it was more than it 
was in former years. He thought the present appreciation would 
continue, and no doubt it tended to a certain extent to account for 
the lowering of prices. But the fact of the great discoveries of 
gold increasing the quantity in existence, was not at all equal in 
importance to the fact that it came into the hands of comparatively 
few persons, who becoming possessed of a large amount of easily 
earned gold came into the market as large consumers, paid extrava- 
gant prices for the articles they wanted, and so suddenly raised the 
price of the goods they purchased. He differed with Mr. Giffen in 
believing that there was too little gold for the use of the world, 
because if all the means of obtaining it for use were looked at, it 
would be found that there was really more in proportion to the 
wants of the world than there ever had been at any previous time. 
Professor Jevons alluded to the multiplication of the cheque system. 
It was well-known that the large circulation of paper money in the 
United States had supplied the place of gold, and that credit had 
been extended more than it was previously: therefore less gold 
passed from hand to hand. The multiplication of banks throughout 
the country had prevented the holding of gold by individuals. 
Hivery petty shopkeeper had his bank account, and there was 
probably less required than ever there was before. There was 
another cause which had not been alluded to, namely, the rapid 
shortening of the time occupied in the transport of goods from 
abroad; consequently the goods were exchanged for money in a 
much shorter period, and there was less money required for carry- 
ing on the transactions. Notwithstanding the increase of population 
and the increase of trade, he thought there was really no more 
necessity for gold than there was many years ago. The present 
state of the money market showed that there was no scarcity, and 
he did not apprehend that the supply would fall short. No doubt, 
as far as the manufacturers were concerned, there were fewer 
possessed of gold to bring to the market. Mr. Giffen seemed to 
think that there had been no diminution at all in our foreign trade. 
He (Mr. Bourne) had just completed a calculation with regard to 
the export trade in 1872 and that of last year, and he found that 
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there had been a falling off in value to the extent of 42 per cent. 
between 1872 and 1878, of which one-fourth was due to the 
diminished quantity of goods exported, and three-fourths to the 
diminished price which had been received.* He thought this was 
a very serious matter indeed, and in it would be found a real solu- 
tion of the falling of price. The present supply of imports had 
not fallen off, nor had their consumption diminished to any con- 
siderable extent, for the reason that the lowness of price had 
allowed the money to go farther, and enabled the purchasers to pur- 
chase an almost equal quantity. That could not go on for any 
continuous period, and he thought that the high prices which 
existed some five or six years back were the result of the plentiful- 
ness, of money not only arising from the abundance of gold which 
was imported from California and Australia some years ago, but 
from the plentifulness of our export trade. He thought that the 
foundation of our national prosperity arose from the quantity of 
goods we could manufacture-and sell, and the price which could be 
obtained from them as enabling us to purchase from other nations 
and enjoy the fruits of such purchase. If the export trade of this 
country could be recovered, then he believed the power of import- 
ing and paying the price of those imports would also be recovered. 


Mr. Courryey, M.P., thought it was by no means a bad compli- © 
ment to Mr. Giffen that there was some little hesitation on the 
part of members in addressing themselves to the paper, because in 
it there was the fruit of a very great deal of solid thought and 
hard work, which it would take some time on the part of members 
to assimilate. Mr. Giffen had pointed out what they all recog- 
nised, namely, a considerable fall in the value of commodities, 
and he proceeded to discover what was the main cause of the fall. 
One cause he gave was that gold had appreciated or become 
relatively more valuable than it formerly was. There appeared, 
however, to be one difficulty at the outset in accepting that solution. 
Mr. Giffen admitted that the fall of prices was not an isolated 
phenomenon. It had happened again and again in several years, 
and Mr. Giffen had remarked that the last fall was relatively 
greater than the present fall. Now, if the same thing was found 
happening repeatedly at different period, he thought a logical error 
would be committed in fastening on something special and 
accidental as causing that fall, instead of finding something 
permanent and of a recurring nature which would explain the 
phenomena as often as they occurred. That seemed to him to be 
the preliminary difficulty in accepting Mr. Giffen’s solution. With 
respect to the question whether the fall in prices was or was not 


* The figures referred to, though not wholly quoted by Mr. Bourne, show that 
noting all the principal articles of British produce exported in the two years, the 
value was 138,000,000/. in 1878, and of the same articles in 1872 196,000,0001., 
being 42 per cent. more in 1872 than 1878. Analysing the quantities and prices 
of each article, it appeared that the difference, 58,000,000/., between these two 
amounts arose from there having been lesser quantities in the latter year to the 
extent of 13,000,o00l., and a loss of 45,000,o00l. from the lower prices at 
which they had been valued. 
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beneficial and whether the rise in the price of gold was or was not 
injurious to the nation, no absolute opinion could be pronounced 
upon it. Until the special cause of the variation in the value of 
gold or prices was known, it could not be said whether it would or 
would not be beneficial to the community. Prior to the great 
discovery of gold in California and Australia there was no doubt 
a considerable tendency to a fall in prices, due to the fact which 
Mr. Fordham had stated, namely, the continued increase of the 
facility of production, and that fall was no doubt a benefit to the 
community. The rise in prices that followed the discovery of gold 
in Australia was again a benefit, because gold itself was a 
commodity which was used for other purposes than for exchange; 
and if the wants of the people were more easily satisfied with gold 
than before it was a benefit to them. Moreover, they, as a nation, 
apart from the whole human family, had derived special advantage 
from the gold discoveries in being the medium through which that 
great cheapening of gold had been conducted to the rest of the 
world. If now the fall of prices was to be traced, as Mr. Giffen 
seemed to trace it, to the increased difficulty of finding gold, then 
he should look to that fall in prices as a distinct evil in precisely 
the same way as he found the increase of gold was a benefit. We 
were now passing through the phenomena, and without repudiating 
it altogether, he demurred to Mr. Giffen’s explanation. In spite of 
his (Mr. Giffen’s) depreciatory remarks, 1/. notes might be again 
introduced into England. Mr. Bourne had said that the fall in 
prices was due to the diminished exports. But what caused the 
failing exports? They could not get to the cause if it were only 
said that there had been such a falling off; some more real and 
permanent cause should be found. The particular fall in prices 
under discussion undoubtedly began in 1873 in consequence of the 
great commercial crisis in America. He did not think that crisis 
could be traced to the fact that gold was becoming more and more 
difficult of discovery. The depression in trade began by the profligate 
expenditure of capital upon perfectly worthless undertakings in 
the hope that it would prove remunerative, which it didnot. The 
basis of economical life had thereby been diminished. Of course 
that communicated itself at once to this country, which had been 
suffering from that cause ever since. We were now slightly 
recovering from it, and in America there were distinct signs of 
recovery. Professor Jevons would of course refer this to the sun 
spots, and he might get farther back in the cycle of causes by that 
discovery. He (Mr. Courtney) was not expressing any opinion at 
present for or against that cause, although several things might be 
said about it; but if it was the case that in a greater or less 
number of sun spots the secret of the sanguine character of com- 
mercial men in recurrent cycles of ten years could be discovered, 
then he thought it was a very valuable discovery. 


Mr. Watrorp called attention to one point incidentally arising out 
of the paper, namely, what would have happened in the present 
commercial depression throughout the country but for the free 
trade policy, which had kept the price of the necessaries of life 
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down to the lowest possible point, thus saving the country from 
disaster, and tiding it over one of the most momentous periods that 
had occurred in our time. 


Captain Cratciz said that it could not be too clearly understood 
that the various bad harvests had a much larger share in producing 
the state of depression under discussion than was sometimes allowed. 
The last harvest had been greatly over-rated, and the long con- 
tinuance of trade difficulties might be in part attributed to a fourth 
bad harvest, and a prolonged failure of the largest interest in the 
country to realise wonted profits. He called attention to the 
reduction also in live stock, though that now was almost the only 
hope for agricultural success. By establishing a greater breadth of 
pasturage there would by no means of necessity follow a greater 
meat production in the country. This matter was usually over- 
looked or misrepresented, for the popular impression tended in just 
the opposite direction. The distinct and steady decrease in the live 
stock of the country might no doubt be accounted for by the 
prevalence of imported diseases of late years, but attention should 
be given to the circumstance that concurrently with more land 
being laid out for grazing, the cattle and sheep stock of England 
were diminishing in numbers. With regard to the use of gold, he 
thought that much more paper was being used in the country than 
was relatively the case some years ago. He could hardly therefore 
imagine we were approaching anything like a famine or scarcity of 
gold for use as coin. | 


Mr. Brices having made a few remarks, 


Mr. Heprte Hatt said he thought that Mr. Courtney struck 
the keynote of the situation when he alluded to the unsurpassed 
folly that brought about such a state of things in 1873 in America, 
and from which this country was suffering to a considerable extent 
now. He happened to be in America in that year, and could 
testify to the condition of things which the terrible mania for laying 
out money brought about there. He had listened with the greatest 
attention to what Mr. Giffen had said; but he thought with 
Mr. Bourne and other speakers that exceptional causes could hardly 
be looked to as operating to bring about such a state of things as 
existed in this country at the present time. No doubt the discredit 
which generally prevailed was brought about by fraud, over-trading, 
and over-speculation, and was probably one of the greatest causes ; 
but he thought it was more owing to what Mr. Courtney had 
alluded, namely, speculation abroad, or the sending out money for 
investment abroad which was required for the carrying on of our 
own commerce. It was well known what a condition of trade was 
brought about by an over-inflated currency, such as existed in 
the United States after the war. He had found in Richmond, 
Virginia, at the close of the war, a whole barrow-load of greenbacks 
necessary to buy a breakfast. With inflation of currencies there 
was an inflation of price, and with the reduction of the quantity of 
money, there was a reduction in prices, and that ought to be taken 
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into account in estimating the difficulties through which this 
country was now passing. He considered the other conditions as 
normal, and thought that a fair and easy return might be looked 
for in trade when these conditions of finance were removed and a 
more healthy state of things existed. 


The PRESIDENT, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Giffen, said 
the paper was an extremely able and interesting one. He was 
disposed to agree with Mr. Courtney that most people would 
hesitate to make any remarks upon it without making more careful 
investigation than was possible on hearing it read for the first time. 
There was one point which Mr. Giffen had made clear beyond all 
doubt. He had shown that the prices of all articles of trade had 
decreased in value since 1873 to the present time to the average of 
22 per cent., and he had shown that this fully accounted for the 
whole difference in the value of our exportations. Mr. Bourne 
differed somewhat in his figures, and said that the reduction in the 
total value of our exportations since 1873 was 44 per cent., and of. 
that three-fourths was due to value and one-fourth to quantity. 
Hiven on Mr. Bourne’s showing, therefore, the reduction of our 
importations during the last six or seven years had been only 
10 per cent., instead of 40 per cent., as would appear from the 
values. There was a difference between the statement of 
Mr. Bourne and that of Mr. Giffen; but inasmuch as Mr. Giffen 
had given the actual figures which showed the reduction of the 
value of our exportations to be 22 per cent. and not 40 per cent., 
he was disposed to give his verdict on this question of fact in 
favour of Mr. Giffen. It may, therefore, be taken as a fact that the 
reduction in the value of the exportations in this country was due 
to prices and not to quantities, and he thought it would be found, by 
examination of the trace of other countries that their export trade 
had been reduced in the same proportion; in other words, that the 
free interchange with other countries had been reduced not in 
quantities, but in values. This showed that although the trade 
had been an unprofitable one, the export trade of the country 
remained in quantity as it was; and he thought that was a fact 
which would dissipate a good deal of the alarm created in reference 
to the decay of our manufactures. He did not understand that 
Mr. Giffen attributed the fall of 22 per cent. in prices wholly to 
the depreciation of gold; but that he allowed a very large propor- 
tion st it was due to those causes which Mr. Courtney had pointed 
out, and to which Mr. Giffen alluded in his paper, namely, to the 
great disturbance in trade caused by the immense inflation in 
America, and to a variety of other economic causes, wholly 
independent of the depreciation of gold. He also understood 
Mr. Giffen to say that the fall in price might be in part due to 
the temporary depression of gold, to the demand for gold in 
Germany in consequence of its being there adopted as a standard 
for value, and also to the resumption of the gold specie in 
America. But over and above this, Mr. Giffen thought that the 
reduction in price was also partly due to the permanent depre- 
ciation in gold, and he deduced this fact from a comparison he 
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made with the years 1865 and 1869, showing that although 
there had been a very great reduction in prices from the year 
1873 to the present year, there was a still greater reduction 
from 1865 to 1869, but that the reduction on that occasion was 
from a higher point in 1865 than it reached in 1873, and not to so 
low a point in 1869 as was reached in 1878. These were the 
important facts upon which Mr. Giffen based his theory, that 
there had been a general appreciation in the value of gold. 
Although he had listened carefully to these arguments, he was 
rather disposed to agree with Mr. Courtney that the induction was 
not sufficient to establish generally the fact of an appreciation of 
gold. It appeared to him that a much wider induction must be 
looked for than a simple comparison between the prices of the 
years 1865 and 1873, and the prices of 1869 and the present time. 
It might be that there had been an appreciation of gold in the 
interval; but at the present time the induction was not complete: 
therefore at present he was disposed to withhold his opinion on that 
point. Whether in the event of the appreciation of gold such a fact 
would be to the detriment to the interests and to the trade of this 
country generally, was a difficult matter on which to come to any 
conclusion. It must not be forgotten that the rest of the world 
were debtors to this country, and their debts were generally due in 
gold, and if there was an appreciation of value in gold it would to 
that extent be to the benefit of this country. On the other hand, 
no doubt the appreciation of gold to a serious amount would cause 
a general disturbance in the arrangements of trade, in wages, and 
other matters, and would cause a difficulty in the adjustment of 
prices, but he saw no reason to doubt that after adjustment had 
been made trade would not go on much as before. Mr. Giffen had 
pointed out facts which showed the desirability of this question of 
the appreciation of gold being more closely looked into. A proposal 
had been made by eminent persons, that a gold standard should be 
adopted for India, and he thought with Mr. Giffen that it certainly 
would not be wise to do this if there was any reason to suppose that 
gold been appreciated rather than that silver had been depreciated. 
There were other measures pointed out by Mr. Giffen which 
possibly might be adopted on the supposition that an appreciation of 
gold had taken place; but it was not necessary to enter into 
them, because they would introduce questions of another character, 
namely, whether 1/. notes should be introduced. He would suggest 
whether there should not be increased facilities for small payments 
by cheques by doing away with the penny stamps on cheques of 
small amounts. It would be possible to economise still further the 
circulation of this country by some such steps as these; but before 
adopting them, for the reasons stated by Mr. Giffen, it would be 
desirable to found them on the fact that there had been a real 
appreciation of the value of gold. He was not at present fully con- 
vinced that this had. been the case; but even although he might 
hold that view, he was quite sure they would all agree in according 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Giffen for his most able and interesting, 
paper. 
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Mr. GiFFEN in reply, thanked the meeting for the very favour- 
able reception that had been given to his paper. With reference 
to the supposition that he had attributed the greater part of the 
fall in prices to the permanent appreciation of gold, he might state 
in fairness to himself that he very much wished to avoid giving 
that idea. He had laid the greatest stress upon the other causes, 
such as discredit, bad harvests and the temporary demands for gold, 
and he had done very little more than indicate the leaning of 
opinion, that there had been an appreciation of gold which might 
be of a more permanent character. He laid greater stress on the 
fact that if there had been no appreciation of a permanent kind 
which could be traced to the late fall of prices, still the tendency 
seemed to be in that direction. There had been a diminishing 
supply of gold for the last twenty years, and if this continued, 
with the wants of the world continually increasing, it was almost 
inevitable, that a time might come very soon when there would be 
an appreciation which we did not have now. Mr. Jevons had, 
perhaps, touched the most critical part of the paper, namely, the 
question how far the current requirements of the world had 
increased since the 1848 period. As it stood, 1t seemed to be very 
much a matter of opinion, but hedid not think that anyone had 
indicated that the use of cheques had increased to such a material 
extent as to affect the use of gold. He should say that the use of 
cheques coming in so largely had very much affected the use of 
notes; but he did not think it had affected the use of gold so 
much as had been suggested. If cheques came in to take the place 
of note circulation, there would not be a proportionate diminution 
of gold in consequence, because the banks ought to keep much 
larger reserves, and he was not sure, if such reserves were properly 
kept, but that there would be a still further fall in prices. 


Nore sy Mr. Girren.—With reference to Mr. Bourne’s state- 
ment (p. 73) that a comparison he had made of the principal 
exports in 1872 and 1878 appeared to indicate a fall in quantities 
as well as values, and to the President’s remarks on it (p. 76), it 
may save misconstruction to point out that this statement does not 
affect my comparison between 1873 and 1877, which is for different 
years, and comprises not only the principal exports, but all the 
articles of export whose quantities and values are separately 
stated in the ‘Statistical Abstract.” There are reasons which 
make 1873 a better representative year for our maximum trade 
than 1872, and I hope to continue the comparison for 1878 when I 
have the requisite figures. I have not seen Mr. Bourne’s calcula- 
tions, and must not be understood, therefore, as admitting them to 
give a fair account of the whole export trade of 1872 and 1878. 
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In the first portion of my paper I considered the five ‘natural 
‘“‘ causes’”’ of famines, viz.:—Rarn (producing floods); (2) Frost; 
(8) Droveut; (4) Orner MereorotocgicaL PHENOMENA; and (5) 
Puacures oF Insects anD VERMIN; leaving the remaining seven 
causes, viz. (6) War; (7) Derecrive AcricuLtuRE; (8) DErscrive 
Transport; (9) Jexeistative Inrerrerence; (10) Currency 
Restrictions; (11) Specunation (viz., “‘Ingrossing”’ and “ Fore- 
stalling”); (12) Muisappiication oF GRAIN (as in_ brewing, 
distilling, &c.), which I designated the ‘artificial causes” of 
famines, to be considered on the present occasion. IJ now proceed 
to this task ; and shall deal with the several sections in the order 
above enumerated. It will be seen that in treating of these 
artificial causes, the range of observation will be more limited, 
being almost exclusively confined to the United Kingdom. 


ViI.—War. 


That war has been in the past, and probably ever will (while 
it shall exist) be productive of famines, seems to be a self-evident 
proposition. Not only does it draw from their employments those 
who would be engaged in the cultivation of the soil; but it with- 
holds the labour necessary to gather in the crops already pro- 
duced; while by devastating the plains, as also in its endeavours 
to starve out the enemy, it wastes and destroys at every step that 
which has been already garnered in. At sea it blockades and 
diverts cargoes from their destinations; on land it cuts off armies, 
‘ cities, districts, from their supplies. Still further, war breeds 
pestilence ; pestilence cuts down the population who have escaped 
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from its ravages; the land lies uncultivated; the live stock dies; 
and desolation proclaims itself. Hence the sword, pestilence, 
and famine are now, as they have been in all time, the three 
associated deadly enemies of the human race. 

These truths need no selected examples for their jlinstradion! 
they are too patent to all; but in the margin of Table XIV I 
have indicated periods of peace and war, as exercising a never- 
failing influence on the price of grain, to which I shall call more 
minute attention in my observations upon that table. 

But there is another manner in which war has deeply affected 
the food supplies of the people in this country, and this is by reason 
of the fiscal burdens which it has thrown upon our country, and 
which have been defrayed, and could only be defrayed, by taxing 
continuously the necessaries of life required by the entire popula- 
tion. The progress of these burdens, as affecting grain, will be 
reviewed in Table X. 


VII.—Defective Agriculture. 


That defective agriculture, associated with an increasing popu 
lation, must conduce greatly to the probability of famines at recur- 
ring periods, is also a truth which requires no detailed elucidation. 
The fact that agriculture in Hngland was very defective for 
at least a period of one ikon ead years after the Roman occu- 
pation (which brings us down to the middle of the sixteenth 
century), is a readily admitted truth. I mention the Roman 
occupation, because it is asserted, on what may be deemed good 
authority, that during that interesting period, grain was actually 
exported regularly from this island to support the imperial legions 
during their wars of conquest in other parts of Hurope. Several 
famines in England are recorded during the Roman occupation 
(B.c. 55 to a.D. 449), but they become much more general during 
the Saxon period (A.D. 449 to 827); and still more so under the 
Anglo-Saxons and Danes (a4.p. 827 to 1066). It was perhaps 
under the Normans (4.p. 1066 to 1154) that the agriculture of 
England fell to its lowest ebb. During the century of Norman 
rule, famines in England were almost chronic. Rents, too, were 
paid in kind, and not in money. 

It is but too obvious that the continuous warfare which pre- 
vailed during the several periods last named must be incompatible 
with progressive agriculture. Not only was the face of the 
country devastated by the civil strife which prevailed at home, 
but the armies raised for our endless foreign wars carried off the 
very flower of our yeomanry, and gave a martial rather than an 
agrarian tendency to the times. Under the House of Plantagenet 
(A.D. 1154 to 1399) matters were not much mended, except 
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perhaps during the single reign of Edward I. The Houses of 
Lancaster and York, which reigned during the next century 
(1399-1485), bring up to the mind only memories of civil wars 
and extended desolation. Under the government of the House of 
Tudor (1485-1603) we begin to recognise the approach of a better 
state of matters; and this continued under the Stuarts, and 
through the Commonwealth and the Restoration. 

At the Revolution of 1688 more than half the kingdom was 
believed to consist of moorland, forest, and fen; and vast common 
wastes covered the greater part of England north of the Humber. 
The numerous Enclosure Bills which begin with George II (1727) 
indicate that land was now growing into demand for the purposes 
of cultivation. This feature yet more especially marked the reign 
of his successor (George III). The drainage of the fen districts 
of Hngland commenced about the middle of the last century; and 
by these means, combined with the other influences then at work 
in the same direction, the whole face of the country became 
changed. Ten thousand square miles of previously untilled land 
were added to the area of cultivation by the Enclosure Acts alone; 
so that between the first and the last years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury a fourth part of Hngland was redeemed from waste and 
brought under cultivation. But this is not all: the improvement 
of tillage had during the same period probably doubled the 
products of the land cultivated. This improvement in practical 
agriculture began with the travels and treatises of Arthur Young 
(the Suffolk farmer). It was followed up by the introduction of 
the large farm system of Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, rendering high 
farming a necessity. This again was succeeded by the develop- 
ment of scientific agriculture, in the early half of the present 
century, in the villages of Lothian; while he who has done more 
than any other man living to bring all these past teachings down 
to practical every-day adoption, is the enthusiastic John Joseph 
-Mechi, of Tiptree Hall, the model Essex agriculturist ! * 

Mr. Arthur Young, in his “Survey of the Hastern Counties 
“of England,” vol. iv, page 458 (published 1771), estimated the 
extent of land under crop in England (exclusive of Wales) at 
12,707,000 acres; but this was believed to be much too high. 
Mr. Stevenson, whose opinion was regarded as of high value, 
estimated the land under culture in England in 1812 as being 
12,000,000 acres. Mr. Couling, land surveyor, laid before the 
Parliamentary Committee on Emigration in 1827, tables (since 
regarded as of high authority) wherein he estimated the arable 
and pasture land of Hngland and Wales, exclusive of wastes, 

* In Table XIV will be found many detailed facts bearing upon and illus- 
trating points associated with the periods embraced in this brief summary. 
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forests, roads, rivers, &c., at 28,749,000 acres;* of which he supposed 
the cultivated land and gardens to make 11,143,370 acres. Mr. 
Middleton, Mr. Comber, and Mr. Stevenson (already referred to) 
regarded this latter estimate as being as much too low as Mr. Young’s 
had been too high. Mr. M’Culloch (“ British Empire,” 1854, vol. i, 
page 548), supports this last view, and estimated the land under 
cultivation in 1846, at from 13 to 13} millions of acres, cropped as 
follows :— 


Acres. Acres. 
MTS a 5k RE a rer 3,800,000 | Beans and Peas ............... 500,cCO 
Lint rpy Bo eea Nee eee I FOO; 000 IMA LOVER pass Untaarnteate tcoteas 1,300,000 
Oats and RV6 he. cass sosesose- 2,500,000 Mallow tu ycenee eee 1,500,000 
Potatoes, Turnips, and pst odes TLOPSai-atsncpeeen eee 50,000 
UAAIE Weesonsnatencosccseseetooneme gt: i) <a densi Ae ees 150,000 


Tables prepared by Mr. Stevenson, from the returns made to 
the Board of Agriculture, estimated the average produce of wheat 
in England in 1812-13, at from 20 to 24 bushels (23 to 3 quarters) 
per acre; barley at 32 bushels, and oats at 36 bushels per acre. 
Mr. M’Culloch considered that little dependence could be put on 
these estimates, and he considered that even if they were correct 
when made, the produce of wheat had been so much increased by 
improved agriculture, as to be not less Gn 1846) than 32 bushels 
per acre, a difference of yield on the 3,800,000 acres of no less 
than 30,400,000 bushels! The cultivated land in Scotland was 
estimated by Mr. M’Culloch as being 5,043,450 acres, out of a total 
surface acreage (exclusive of lakes) of 19 millions of acres. In 
Treland the cultivated land (including towns and plantations) was 
estimated at 13,881,711 acres, out of a total of 20,177,446 acres. 


VIIl.— Defective Transport. 


J said in the first portion of my paper, while speaking of India, 
that taking the empire as a whole, there was always (that is to say 
every year) enough food produced for the support of all its inhabi- 
tants, vast as that population is. If this be so of any one portion’ 
of the globe, it will certainly be true of the globe taken as a whole. 
It has often happened in our own little island, that while grain 
and other articles of food have been at famine prices on one side, 
or one end, or in one division, there has been an abundance and 
to spare in other portions of the land; how much more likely 
then is this state of matters to occur in vast continents such as 
India? This being duly considered, it is seen at once that one of 
the great problems in connection with famine is, facilities for 
transport. 


* The entire acreage of England is now returned as 32,590,429 acres, and of 
Wales 4,734,486 acres, total for England and Wales 37,324,915 acres, 
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As between nations there has existed from all time of which 
history takes note, the means of communication and of transport, 
by ships, @.e., sailing vessels. The countries of the earth have 
indeed too often made laws shutting out the supplies brought to 
them in the vessels of other nations; or only admitting them under 
exceptional and stringent conditions. As to the three divisions of 
our own kingdom it has rarely happened that famine has prevailed 
during any one year in them all; but each had so contrived, by 
legislation (presently to be reviewed) to shut out the products of 
the others, that starvation ensued before the artificial barriers so 
foolishly set up could be removed; and only when removed to be 
set up again the moment the temporary occasion had passed away. 

So as to the continent of Hurope: we have always been within 
reach of supplies from thence, but from the obstructions of legisla- 
tion, the circumstance of war, or the depreciation of our currency, 
these have not been always available. 

But while we thus cut ourselves off from supplies from without, 
did we take measures to facilitate the transport of the produce of 
our internal resources ? It is clear that we did not. The condition 
of our internal communications until about the middle of the last 
century was such as can only be realised by detailed descriptions, 
drawn from contemporary sources. Hven the great highways made 
for us during the Roman occupation—these Romans probably had 
learned the value of such roads from the famine visitations to 
which their own capital had been so often subjected—had been 
allowed to fall into a hopeless condition from sheer neglect. 

It is seen from all this, that even in a small country like our 
own the means of internal communication are of the first conse- 
quence in periods of partial or general scarcity ; how much more 
so must they be in vast and thickly populated continents like those 
of Asia or Africa? ‘The grain may be transported from any part 
or from all parts of the globe to the ports; and the people may die 
of hunger long before it can reach them in the interior! this has 
happened so lately as to add a terrible emphasis to the facts here 
stated.* 

I shall offer some observations later especially applicable to 
India; therefore I now propose to confine myself to the past 
experience of England in regard to transport; hoping that the 
lessons to be learned from these examples may be applied with 
effect elsewhere. 


* As an important adjunct to the present increased facilities of transport must 
be mentioned the Electric telegraph, by means of which these facilities may be 
put promptly into motion. 
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B.C. 55 

tio The first roads, properly so-called, made in this country, was during 
A.D. 449| the Roman oceupation ; but unfortunately these were not kept up.* 
1247 ....| Sir Charles Whitworth reviewing the price of grain, as increased from 


1244, says, “so great a variation within so short time, m the same 
kingdom, indicates bad husbandry, and a want of proper conveyances 
| both by land and water.” 
’85 ....| The first enactment relating to highways was 13 Edward I (The 
| Statute of Winchester). “The highways to market towns shall be 
enlarged,” which is not very clear in its meaning. 

“ And further, it is commanded that highways leading from one 
market town to another shall be enlarged, whereas woods, hedges, or 
dykes be, so that there be neither dyke, underwood, nor bush whereby 
a man may lurk to do hurt, near to the way, within 200 foot of the 
one side, and 200 foot on the other side of the way, so that this 
statute shall not extend unto oaks, nor unto great trees, so as to be 
clear underneath. And if by default of the lord that will not abate 
the dyke, underwood or bushes, in the manner aforesaid, any 
robberies be done 'therein, the lord shall be answerable for the felony ; 
and if murder be done, the lord shall make a fine at the king’s pleasure. 
And if the lord be not able to fell the underwoods, the country shal. 
aid him therein. And the king willeth, that in his demense lands 
and woods within his forest and without, the ways shall be enlarged 
as before is said. And if percase a park be near to the highway, it 
is requisite that the lord shall minish his park, so that there be a 
boarder of 200 foot near the highway, as before is said, or that he 
make such a wall, dyke or hedge, that offenders may not pass in 
return to do evil.” 

This was not a widening of “highways’”’ such as now understood, 
it was merely clearing the sides of highways, much as the sides 
of railways were cleared during the last rising in Poland. (See 
1691.) 

1532-33 | By 24 Henry VIII, cap. 2—“ An Acte for paving the highwaye betweene 
the Stronde Crosse and Charyng Crosse —”’ it is recited :— 

“In moost humble wise shewe and beseche your highnes, your 

poore subjects, the inhabitauntes dwelling in the parisshes of Seynt 

Martine in the fielde next Charing Crosse, our lady at Stronde, and 

Seynt Clement Danes without Temple Barre of London, in your 

countie of Middlesex: that where the comon highway betweene 

Charinge Cross aforesaid, and the Strond Crosse is very noyous and 

fowle, and in many places thereof very jeoperdous to all your liege 











*“ The great Roman highways did not exceed 15 feet in breadth, and were 
sometimes a foot or two less [12 feet]. In constructing them, the earth was 
excavated till a solid foundation was obtained, or, in swampy places, a foundation 
was obtained by driving piles. Over this, which was called the gremium, four 
courses or strata were laid, namely the statumen, the rudus, the nucleus, and the 
pavimentum. ‘The statumen, which rested on the gremium, consisted of loose 
stones of a moderate size. The rudus or rubble-work over this, about 9 inches 
thick, was composed of broken stones, cemented with lime. The nucleus, half- 
a-foot thick, was made with pottery broken into small pieces, and also cemented 
with lime. Over all was the pavimentum, or pavement, consisting of large 
polygonal blocks of hard stone . . .. nicely fitted together, so as to present a 
smooth surface. The road was somewhat elevated in the centre, to allow the 
water to run off, and on each side were raised footpaths covered with gravel. 
At certain intervals were blocks of stone to enable a horseman to mount.” 

Roads so constructed are of such extraordinary durability, that portions of 
some more than 1,000 years old are still in a high state of preservation.—DyEr’s 
Rome (1865), p. 92. But in Britain the Roman roads were either intentionally 
destroyed or allowed speedily to get out of repair. 
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1532-83] people that wayes passing and repassing, aswell on horsebacke as on 


foote bothe wynter and in somer, by nyght and by day. The verry 
occasion whereof hath ben and yet is that the landholders and owners 
of all the landes and tenents next adjoiming on both sides of the 
seid common highwaye be and have been remisse and negligent, and 
also refuse and will not make and support the said highway with 
pavying, every of them after the porcion of his grounde adjoyning to 
the same high waies: and forasmoche mooste gracious seuveraigne 
lord as the said highwaye is and hath ben of contynuance greatly 
occupied aswell with your subjectes and with their cartes and 
carlages reparinge to and from your citie of London, frome dyvers 
parties of this your realme, as with your subjects passing and 
repassing to and from the towne of Westminster, aboute the nedes 
of your lawes their kepte in the term season, which waye if it were 
sufficiently paved and made after the maner of the pavement of the 
strete betweene the said Stronde and Temple Barre it should not 
only then be a greate comforte to all your subjects thereabouts 
dwelling, but also to all your other liege people that wayes passing 
and repassing.” 

It was then enacted that the owners of lands adjoining the said 
highway should pave the same, and keep the same paved. Justices 
at Michaelmas term each year to inquire into default. 

?33-34| In the following year there was an “ Acte for pavyng Holbourne,” 

which recited that the street was the common passage for all 

“‘caryages caryed from west and nor-west parties of the realme,” and 

that “the waye is soo noyous and soo full of sloughs and other 

incumbrances that often tymes many of your subjects rydyug through 
the said strette and way be m joperdie of hurte, and have almost 

perysshed;” but here the road had before this time been a 

reasonably good one. 

od ...| There was enacted 2 and 3 Philip and Mary, cap. 8—“ An Act for the 

mending of highways ”—which recited, ‘‘ Being now both very noisom 

and tedious to travel in, and dangerous to all passengers and 
carriages ;”’ and then enacted “that every parish within the realm 
should; upon the Tuesday or Wednesday in Kaster week, appoint two 
surveyors or orderers for one year, of the works for the amendment 
of the highways, in their parish leading to any market town.” 
“And the said constables and churchwardens shall then also name 
and appoint four days for the mending of the said ways, before the 
feast of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist then next following, 
and shall openly in the church the next Sunday after Easter, give 
knowledge of the same four days; and upon the said days the 
parishioners shall endeavor themselves to the amending of the said 
ways,” that is to say certain some of the parishioners occupying land 
and owning horses, and also housekeepers, were to supply horses, 
carts, and labour during these days, under the directions of the 

said surveyor. (See 1562 and 1587.) 

"62 «| By 5 Elizabeth cap. 18, the Act of 1555 was continued, and authority 
was given to take material for mending the roads from any land 
convenient, so that the opening made for this purpose be not more 
than 10 yards over at the most; the same to be filled up again 
within one month ; and it was recited :— 

“5, And forasmuch as the highways in sundry places of this realm 
be full of continual springs and water-courses, by continued increase 
and sinking thereof into the ground, the side ways are not only very 
deep and dangerous, but also for the most part impossible to be 
amended and repaired in any good and sufficient manner without 
some further remedy provided for the same.” 

Power was therefore given to turn water-courses into ditches 
adjoining highways. (See 1576.) 
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On the authority of Stow, this is the year when coaches were first 
introduced, thus :— 

“Tn the year 1564, Guilliam Boonen, a Dutchman, became the 
queen’s coachman, and was the first that brought the use of coaches 
into England. After awhile, divers great ladies, with as great 
jealousy of the queen’s displeasure, made their coaches, and rid u 
and down the countries in them, to the great admiration of all the 
beholders ; but then by little and little they grew usual among the 
nobility and others of sort, and within twenty years became a great, 
trade of coachmaking.”’ 

Haydn says coaches were first introduced into England in 1553 [it 
is recorded that Charles of Anjou’s Queen entered Naples in a 
carétta about 1282], while another author asserts that a Bill was 
brought into Parliament in 1601 [reign of Elizabeth], to prevent the 
effeminancy of men riding in coaches; and that it was repealed in 
1625. We do not trace either of these measures. 

Stow also says that at this date long waggons travelled on some of 
the high roads in the south of England. (See 1605.) 

By 18 Elizabeth, cap. 10, “ An Act of addition unto the former Acts | 
for amending and repairing of highways.” This Act gives the 
following account of the condition of a road in the Isle of Sheppy, 
in the county of Kent, then much in use :— 

“‘ And forasmuch as the usual highway leading from the market town 
called Middleton, to the said ferry, is presently in such decay, that 
neither man nor beast without great danger is able to pass, whatever 
necessity should suddenly happen for men to repair into or out of 
this said isle, and the parish where the same lieth is net able to 
repair the same.” 

It was therefore enacted that the inhabitants be taxed for the 
repair of the same. 

The Rev. William Harrison, who wrote an historical description of the 
Island of Britain, prefixed to Holingshed’s Chronicle, published at 
this date—being in many things, a shrewd observer, “ thought it would 
be good if it were enacted that each one should keep his next market 
with his grain, and not to run 6, 8, 10, 14, 07 20 miles from home to 
sell his corn, where he doth find the highest price.” Such were the 
notions of this period. 


....| By 29 Elizabeth, cap. 5, the Act of 1555 was continued, “all which 


Acts above. mentioned [including inter alia this] are by proof and 
experience tried and found to be very necessary and profitable for 
the commonwealth of the realm.” 

The queen died at 2 o’clock in the morning of Thursday, 24th March, 
and James was proclaimed king in London the same morning. But 
the news did not reach the city of York until Sunday, 27th March. 
Continuation of Stow’s Annals. 

Long waggons for passengers and commodities travelled from London 
to Canterbury and other large towns.—Stow. 

At this time the communication between the north of England and 
the universities was kept up by carriers, who pursued their tedious 
but uniform route with whole trains of pack horses. To their care 
were consigned not only the packages but frequently the persons of 
young scholars. It was through their medium also that epistolary 
correspondence was managed; and as they always visited London, a 
letter could scarcely be exchanged between Yorkshire and Oxford in 
less time than a month.— Vide The Historian of Craven. 


"24 ....] Navigable rivers.—The Thames was made navigable to Oxford. This 


is the first noticeable step in inland navigation in Great Britain. We 
have to wait another century and a quarter for the introduction of 
canals, which completed the means of water communication through 
the interior of the country. (See 1759.) 
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In view of facilitating communication, Charles I resolved this year 
upon the establishment of the home post office. He says in his 
proclamation, that there has been no certain communication between 
England and Scotland; and he therefore commands a running post 
to be established between London and Edinburgh, to go thither, and 
come back again in six days ; and for other roads there was promised 
the same advantages. 

From the diary of Sir William Dugdale, it appears that he this year 
set furward to London in the Coventry coach on the 2nd May, and 
arrived on the 4th May, three days. 

The General Post Office was established by Act of Parliament, and all 
letters were to be sent through this office, ‘except such letters as 
shall be sent by coaches, common known carriers of goods by carts, 
waggons, and pack-horses respectively.” The Postmaster-General 
and his deputies, under this statute, and no other persons, “shall 
provide and prepare houses and furniture, to let to hire unto all 
through posts and persons riding in post, by commission or without, 
to and from all and every the places of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, where any post roads are.” The postmaster was to furnish 
a guide with a horn to such as ride post. 

The 14 Charles II, cap. 6—“ An Act for enlarging and repairing of 
common highways”’—which recites, “whereas the former lawes and 
statutes for the mending and repairing of the common and publick 
highways of this realm have not been found so effectual as is desired, 
by means whereof, and the extraordinary burthen carried upon 
waggons and other carriages, diverse of the said highwayes are become 
very dangerous and almost impassable.” It then proceeds to apply 
remedies, much on the same lines as the former Acts. It contained 
the following :— 

“VIII. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
from and after the 29th September which shall be in the yeare of 
our Lord 1662, no travelling waggon, wayn, cart, or carriage 
wherein any burthen, goods or wares are or shall be carried or drawn 
for hire (other than such carts and carriages as are employed in and 
about husbandry and manuring of lands, and in the carrying of hay, 
straw, corne unthreshed, coal, chalk, timber for shipping, materials 
for building, stones of all sorts, ammunition or artillery, as shall be 
for His Majesty’s service) shall att any one time travel, be drawn, or 
go in any common or public highway or road with above seaven 
horse beasts, whereof six shall draw in pairs, and not with above 
eight oxen or six oxen and two-horse beasts, nor shall at any time carry 
above 20 hundredweight between the Ist day of October, and 
7th May, nor above 30 hundredweight betweene the Ist May, and 
the 1st October (except such particulars as aforesaid), nor above 
5 quarters of wheat, meal, mesline, rye, pease, beans, and tares, nor 
above 8 quarters of barley, malt, or oats, and after that proportion ; 
nor shall any waggon, wayne, cart or carriage for the uses aforesaid 
be employed, the wheels whereof are lesse in breadth than 4 inches 
of the tyre.”’ 

Upon penalty of 40s. Then follow powers of rating for repair of 
highways, &c. Owners of ironworks, and persons within the wilds 
of Surrey, Sussex, and Kent were not to be exempted from the opera- 
tions of this Act. (See 1741.) 

Turnpikes.—These were first set up this year; and this indicates a 
new era in the matter of improved highroads. Tolls had been 
previously levied by lords of manors, as one penny for every waggon 
that passed through; but this does not appear to have implied any 
obligation to keep up a road; probably its only justification was that 
some trespass was committed. The innovation, although based on 
reason, was long unpopular, and turnpike roads did not become at al! 
general until after the peace of Paris in 1763. 
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Mr. Edward Parker, writing to his father, who lived near Preston, says, 
“IT got to London on Saturday last. My journey was no ways 
pleasant, being forced to ride in the boot all the way. The company 
that came up with me were persons of quality, as knights and ladies. 
My journey’s expense was 30s. This travel hath so indisposed me, 
that I am resolved never to ride up again in the coach.’’—Archeo- 
logia Xx. 

Antony 4 Wood records in his diary that this year he travelled from 
Oxford to London in the coach, and was two days accomplishing the 

ourney. 

By 22 lars II, cap. 12—“* An additional Act for the better repairing 
of highways and bridges’’—which recited, “‘for the better repairing 
and amending of the highways, now generally spoiled by the 
extraordinary and unreasonable loading of waggons, and other 
carriages, and the neglect of repairing and preserving the same,” 
the several Acts in force relating to highways were to be carried into 
execution. The clause in the Act of 1662, as to the width of wheels 
was repealed. Travelling waggons, wains, &c., carrying goods were 
to be drawn with but five horses at length. It also recites :— 

“XIII. And whereas in the counties of Chestér and Lancaster 
there are many and sundry great and deep rivers; which run across 
and through the common and publick highways and roads within 
the said counties, which many times cannot be passed over without 
hazard and loss of the lives and goods of the inhabitants and 
travellers within the said counties, for want of convenient post and 
sufficient bridges in the said highways and roads, to build and erect 
which there is no law now in force.” 

It was then enacted that bridges were to be built in these counties 
within ten years. There were special provisions as to the Usk and 
Bassolegg bridges. 

It appears that the longest journeys which were made in England at 
this date were to Exeter, Chester, or York. 

The diary of a Yorkshire clergyman shows that in the winter of this 
year a journey from Nottingham to London in a stage-coach occupied 
four whole days.’ Quoted in Archeologia xx. 

The 3 William and Mary, cap. 12—‘‘ An Act for the better repairing 
and amending the highways, and for settling the rates of carriage of 
goods ”—recites :— 

‘Whereas the free and easy intercourse and means of conveying 
and carrying goods and merchandises from one market town to 
another, constitutes very much to the advancement of trade, increase 
of wealth, and raising the value of lands, as well to the ease and 
convenience of the subjects in general; for which ends divers good 
and necessary laws have been heretofore made for the enlarging, 
repairing, and amending the highways and common roads of this 
kingdom. Notwithstanding which laws, the same are not in many 
parts sufficiently amended and repaired, but remain almost impass- 
able; all which is occasioned, not only by reason of some ambiguities 
in the said laws, but by want of a sufficient provision to compel the 
execution of the same.” 

It was then enacted that all laws about highways were to be put 
in execution. Trees, bushes, and shrubs were to be pruned, so as 
not to hang over the highways. 

“XV. And be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that the 
surveyors of the highways shall and are hereby required to make 
every cartway leading to any market town, 8 feet wide at the 
least, and as near as may be even and level.” 

Horse causeways not to be less that “‘ 3 feet in breadth.” 

By 8 and 9 William III, cap. 16—‘‘ An Act for enlarging common 
highways ’—powers were given for carrying out the requirements of 
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the Act of 1691. Justices at quarter sessions should have powers for 
making highways 7 feet wide, and to order timber to be cut down for 
such purpose. Stones or posts were to be erected at cross roads, with 
name of next market town thereon. 


‘Till the beginning of the eighteenth century, we were almost wholly. 


an equestrian people.” —Kniaut’s Once upon a Time, p. 110. 


The stage coach journey from London to Exeter occupied four summer 


days. The passengers were aroused every morning at 2 o’clock, left 
their inns at 3, dined at 10 o’clock a.m., and finished their day’s 
journey at 3 in the afternoon.— Vide Mrs. Manley’s Journey. 


The 7 George IT, cap. 9—“ An Act to explain and make more effectual 


the laws in being, to oblige the possessors of lands adjacent to common 
highways to cut and keep low such hedges as are adjoining to the 
said highways’”’—recites :— 

“Whereas the making the common highways as commodious as 
may be, tends greatly to the ease and safety of his majesty’s subjects, 
and to the: lvantages of trade and commerce ; and whereas in many 
places the »#*mmon highways are greatly damaged by the hedges 
adjoining thereto being of such height as to hinder thereby the 
advantages which would otherwise accrue to the said highways by 
sun and winds; and whereas some doubts have arisen, whether in 
such cases the laws in being have provided a suflicient remedy.” 

Surveyors were therefore authorised to cut hedges within 3 feet 
of the bank on owner's refusal to do so. The Act was not to alter 
the laws with regard to timber trees growing in hedges, nor any law 
for amending the highways. 


Mr. Andrew Thompson, of Glasgow, with a friend, left that city to 


ride to London. There was no turnpike road until they came to 
Grantham, within 110 miles of the metropols. Up to that point 
they travelled on a narrow causeway, with an unmade soft road on 


each side. “As strings of pack-horses met them from time to time, 


they were obliged to plunge into the side road, and had often 
difficulty in scrambling up again upon the causeway.—CLELAND’S 
Glasgow. 

“There is no such conveyance as a waggon in this country 
(Scotland), and my finances were too weak to support the expense of 
hiring a horse. I determined therefore to set out with the carriers, 
who transport goods from one place to another on horseback ; and 
this scheme I accordingly put in execution on the first day of 
November, 1739; sitting upon a pack-horse between two baskets, one 
of which contained ny goods in a knapsack. But by the time we 
arrived at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, I was so fatigued with the tedious- 
ness of the carriage, and benumbed with the coldness of the weather, 
that I resolved to travel the rest of my journey on foot rather than 
proceed in such a disagreeable manner.”—SMOLLETT’s Roderick 
Random. 


The 14 George II, cap. 42—“‘An Act for the preservation of the 


publick roads in that part of Great Britain called England ”’— 
recited that the highways of this kingdom were “greatly damaged 
and made ruinous by the excessive weights carried thereon.” 
Weighing machines might be erected at tollgates, and carriages and 
goods might be weighed, a fine of 20s. a hundred for all above 
6,000 lbs. weight, and applied to mending the roads. There were 
many exceptions to which this Act was not to apply. 


By 16 George II, cap. 29, carts were allowed to be drawn with four 


horses. 


The Duke of Somerset, who died this year, was always compelled, by 


the badness of the cross-roads, to sleep at Guildford on his way from 
Petworth to London. A letter of one of the Duke’s servants to 
another seryant, announces his master’s intemtion to arrive at 
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Petworth from London, and adds directions that “the keepers and 
others who knew the holes and sloughs, must come to meet his grace, 
with lanthorns and long poles, to help him on his way.” 


The only road to the houses of parliament at this date (reign of 


George II) was through King-street and Union-street, ‘‘ which were 
in so miserable a state, that fagots were thrown into the ruts on the 
days on which the king went to parliament, to render the passage of 
the state coach more easy.” Again, the present St. Margaret’s Street 
was formed out of a thoroughfare known as St. Margaret’s Lane, 
which was so narrow that “pales were obliged to be placed 4 feet 
high between the footpath and the coach-road, to preserve the 
passengers from injury, and from being covered with the mud which 
was splashed on all sides in abundance.’—Smitu’s Westminster, 
pp. 261 and 262. 


“This rapid growth of manufactures brought a corresponding im- 


provement in the means of communication throughout the country. 
Up to this time these had been of the rudest sort. The roads were 
for the most part so wretched that all cheap and rapid transit was 
impossible, and the cotton bales of Manchester were carried to 
Liverpool or Bristol on pack-horses. One of the great works of this 
period was the covering England with a network of splendid high- 
ways. But roads alone could not meet the demands of the new 
commerce. ‘The engineering genius of Brindley joined Manchester 
with its port of Liverpool in 1761 by a canal which crossed the 
Irwell on a lofty aqueduct, and the success of the experiment soon 
led to the universal introduction of water-carriage. Canals linked 
the Trent with the Mersey, the Thames with the Trent, the Forth 
with the Clyde.’—GreEn’s Short History of the English People, 
p- 768. 


By 24 George IT, cap. 43—“ An Act for the more effectual preserva- 


tion of the turnpike roads in that part of Great Britain called 
England, &c.’’—it is recited :— 

‘* Whereas great sums of money have been expended in amending 
and repairing the turnpike roads of this kingdom, yet the said roads 
cannot be kept in sufficient repair, and are in many places become 
ruinous by the great and excessive weights which the number of 
horses now allowed by law to draw waggons and other carriages 
enable carriers and other persons using the said roads to carry upon 
the same.” 

For remedy whereof certain stringent regulations were imposed ; 
and there was a penalty for driving waggons out of turnpike roads to 
avoid tolls. 


Canals.—Mr. Josiah Tucker, in the fourth edition of his ‘‘ Essay on 


Trade,” published this year, strongly advocated the cutting of 
canals between the great trading towns of the kingdom ‘‘for the 
conveniency and cheapness of carriage.” He considers these much 
preferable to making rivers navigable. ‘They are kept and repaired 
at a much easier rate. They are not subject to inundations, or the 
shifting of the sand or gravel, and are generally much shorter and 
straighter. But what is above every other consideration, a boat laden 
with merchandise in a canal may be drawn. by a single horse, on a 
full trot, as in Holland, up or down stream, whether there be flood or 
not; and requires but two men to guide it.” A canal between 
Reading and Bath “ would make an easy and cheap communication 
between the two principal cities of the kingdom, London and Bristol. 
Goods and passengers might be carried at one quarter of the present 
expense if the like situation had been in France, a canal 
had been made long ago.’ 

This was 
the practical commencement of canal navigation in Great Britain. 
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TaBLeE VITI.—Defective Transport — Contd. 

A..D 

1759 ....| France had anticipated us by three parts of a century. The 


Caermarthenshire canal was opened in 1756, and the Droitwich canal 
the same year. 

’63 ....| There was a coach once a month from Edinburgh to London, which 
was twelve to fourteen days on the road. 

Mr. M’Culloch says, “It was not till after the Peace of Paris in 
1763, that turnpike roads began to be extended to all parts of the 
kingdom, and that the means of internal communication began, in 
consequence, to be signally improved.’’—Account of the British 
Empire.* 

Mr. G. R. Porter, in the Companion to the British Almanack 
(1837), writing of this same period, says :— 

‘“‘ A gentleman now living at Horsham, in Sussex, has stated on the 
authority of a person whose father carried on the business of a butcher 
in that town, that in his time the only means of reaching London was 
either by going on foot or on horseback ; the latter method not being 
practicable at all periods of the year, nor in every state of the 
weather ; and that the roads were never at that time in such a con- 
dition as to admit sheep or cattle being driven upon them to the 
London markets: for which reason the farmers were prevented sending 
thither the produce of their lands, the immediate neighbourhood being 
in fact their only market. Under these circumstances the quarter of 
a fat ox was commonly sold for about 15s., and the price of mutton 
was 14d. per pound.” 

70 ...| In Arthur Young’s Your in the North of England, published this 
year, there is the following statement as to the condition of the. turn- 
pike road between Preston and Wigan :— 

““T know not in the whole range of language terms sufficiently 
expressive to describe this infernal road. ‘To look over a map and 
perceive that it is a principal one, not only to some towns, but even 
whole counties, one would naturally conclude it to be at least decent ; 
but let me most seriously caution all travellers who may accidentally 
propose to travel this terrible county to avoid it as they would the 
devil: for a thousand to one but they break their necks or their 
limbs by overthrows or breakings down. They will here meet with 
ruts which I actually measured 4 feet deep, and floating with mud 
only frem a wet summer; what therefore must it be after a winter? 
The only mending it in places receives is the tumbling in some loose 
stones, which serve no other purpose but jolting a carriage in the 
most intolerable manner. These are not merely opinions, but facts, 
for I actually passed three carts broken down in these 18 miles of 
execrable memory.” 

84 ....) Dr. Johnson—“ the great Dr. Johnson”—was visited at this date by 
the Right Honourable William Windham, at Ashbourne (Derbyshire), 
where he had gone for the benefit of his health, and Mr. Windham 
made a note of various points in the conversation, amongst which is 
the following :— 

“Opinion about the effect of turnpike roads. Every place com- 
municating with each other. Before there were cheap places and dear 
places. Now, all refuges are destroyed for elegant or genteel poverty. 
Disunion of families, by furnishing a market to each man’s ability, 
and destroying the dependence of one man upon another.” 


* Mr. Porter in his Progress of the Nation states that when it was in con- 
templation to extend the turnpike roads from the metropolis to more distant 
points than those to which they had been before carried, the farmers in the 
metropolitan counties petitioned parliament against this plan, fearing lest their 
market being invaded by so many competitors, who would sell their produc 
more cheaply, they should be ruined !—Book IT, section 3. 
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Taste VIII.—Defective Transport—Contd. 

A.D. 

1812 ....| Steamboats.—The first steamboat—the Comet— sailed upon the Clyde, 
18th January this year. This was the initiation of a world-wide 
system of rapid transit. 

730 ....| Reilroads.—The opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway on 
15th September this year marks the practical commencement of the 
new era in locomotion in the United Kingdom. In a few years they 
made the country one in the matter of food supplies. 

54 ....| There was a famine in Mewico this year, arising from drought and the 
consequent scarcity of maize. Mr. Bullock (Across Mexico, 1864-65) 
says, “‘ The plain of El Bajio is emphatically the garden of Mexico, 
and might become the granary of the whole country but fer the 
absence of roads, which renders the transport of grain in large 
quantities an impossibility. As it is, the great towns can only be 
supplied from their own immediate environs, which is a bad look out 
for the city of Mexico, surrounded as it is by unproductive marshes. 
In consequence of this lamentable state of things, which railway 
communication alone can remedy, famine may be raging in the 
capital, while the farmers of the Bajio—less than 200 miles distant— 
are at their wits’ end to know how to dispose of their superabundant 
harvest.” 

Tramways.—These are regarded as modern appliances, but as early 
as 1602 tramways (with rails of wood) were constructed from some of 
the collieries round Newcastle-upon-Tyne down to the river. The first 
accurate description of these which we have met with is that given 
in the life of Lord Keeper North, published 1676. 

‘“* The manner of the carriage is by laying rails of timber from the 
colliery to the river, exactly straight and parallel, and bulky carts are 
made with four rollers fitting those rails, whereby the carriage is so 
easy that one horse will draw four or five chaldron of coals, and is an 
immense benefit to the coal merchants.” 

At Whitehaven as early as 1738 iron rails were substituted for 
those of wood. Here was the germ of our future railways. But 
these incipient projects did nothing to help forward the cause of 
internal locomotion, and it is a century later that we must look for 
their aid in this respect. 2 

Tramways are only adapted to the thickly populated districts, and 
for purposes of transport of food products cannot compete with 
canals or railroads. 





IX.—Legislative Interference. 


Nothing was more natural in early times and under a monarchial 
form of government, than that arbitrary measures should be taken 
in view of lessening if not of averting calamities in regard to the 
food supply, although nothing was more certain than that in the 
end these would prove utterly fallacious. The first idea would be 
that as one section of the people required food products which 
another section had in superabundance, that the latter should be 
nade to supply the former, and in so doing not to take any undue 
advantage of their necessities. This would lead up to the dogma. 
of fixed prices for various articles of ordinary requirement; in the 
expressing of which many principles of natural justice would 
certainly be outraged. 2 

The first location wherein such experiments would be tried 
would probably be in the vicinity of the royal residence, where 


— 
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the king’s purveyors would speedily learn of goarclty: and of 
consequent advance of prices. 

In an insular situation like our own we should not ine remain 
uninfiluenced by external supplies, and hence a system of regulating 
imports and exports would become necessary; for if the holders of 
supplies here could make a market for them elsewhere, they would 
seek to avoid the restrictive influence of fixed prices at home. So 
also if a superabundance of supplies prevailed in neighbouring 
countries, rendering it advantageous to bring these m and sell 
them at the fixed prices, or below them, confusion or dissatisfaction 
would arise. This would necessitate legislative restrictions as to 
- our external commerce. 

There would thus come to be two sets of legislative restrictions 
in operation ; and it would be certain that in different parts of the 
kingdom different influences as to supply and demand must arise, 
and hence the system might become further hampered with local 
or municipal regulations. 

But yet another difficulty might and would arise. It would 
become apparent that periods of scarcity would necessarily cause 
some relaxation of the most stringent rules as to prices; hence the 
owners of non-perishable products would resort to storing these 
away in view of securing the enhanced price consequent upon 
periodical scarcity. But this process carried on by a number of 
persons would be certain to affect prices, and complaints would 
ensue. This would lead to the adoption of further legislation; and 
forestallers, and engrossers, and regrators would be restrained in 
their practice by the strong arm of the law. 

Here we should have another, a third, link in the chain of 
legislation: 1. Holders of consumable produce at home must sell 
to consumers at home at fixed prices; 2. There must be no selling 
to or buying from persons abroad, for that would upset the notion 
of fixed prices; 3. Further, the produce must be consumed part 
passu as it 1s produced—there must be no saving up for a rainy 
day, because that too upsets fixed prices, opens, indeed, the door to 
speculation. 

But this is all ‘fine weather” legislation; what is to be done 
when supplies fail at home? Answer, open the ports and invite 
the foreigner to come in; English money will speedily bring him to 
our gates. So it has often happened. 

Again, periods of scarcity pass away, abundant harvests prevail ; 
there isa plethora of grain.. Further, other countries are in want 
of supplies, and the money which would be so obtained would be 
of service here. What now isto bedone? Our ships are freighted, 
a good price is obtained, the trade is found profitable to all 
concerned, and it increases rapidly. By means of this new outlet, 
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a stimulus is given to our agriculture; the prosperity of the 
country is seen to be rapidly developing; and finally (1688) we 
begin to pay a bounty to our own growers for every quarter of 
grain they send away from our shores. 

It must not be supposed that the process last detailed has gone 
on smoothly during the several centuries which are embraced in 
this introductory review. There were frequent intervening periods 
of scarcity. During some of these the ingenuity of parliament 
was taxed to the uttermost to devise a remedy suited to the occasion, 
and yet not calculated to overthrow the purely artificial system 
which the legislature in its want of wisdom had set up. The 
solution was found in the adoption of a graduated scale of prices ; 
when grain rose beyond a certain indicated price here (at home) no 
more was to go out; but if the pressure were extreme, the ships of 
the foreigner might come in. When grain fell below a certain 
fixed price, the ships of the foreigner must be barred from our 
ports, while our own might sail away freely. 

It is but too apparent that under such a makeshift system of 
legislation all commerce was a system of restriction, evasion, and 
compromise, resting upon the fallacious belief that one nation’s 
gain was another’s loss, and that commercial advantage was only to 
be measured by the balance of coin received for commodities, and 
not by the exchange of the useful products of industry, varying 
with the peculiar soil, climate, and manners of the exchangers. 

Nor was this all. There were our continental neighbours 
looking on, and we may be sure looking on to their own advantage. 
The Dutch, ever keenly alive to their own interests, and deeply 
skilled in finance and in many of the other problems associated 
with successful commerce; and this too almost centuries before 
ourselves. Those Dutchmen many times stored the wheat which 
the government bounty to our growers enabled them to sell ata 
cheaper rate than the average Huropean price, and sold it to us 
again in dear seasons at a large profit ! 

But it was not only the Dutch with whom we were playing at 
cross-purposes. ‘There were portions of our own kingdom, to wit, 
Scotland and Ireland, against whom we set up legislative barriers 
of the most restrictive character, and they appear frequently to have 
retaliated upon us in kind. The mass of legislation which ensued 
as a consequence was simply appalling. JI have not been able to 
make an exhaustive analysis of the Scotch and Irish Acts as 
bearing upon grain imports and exports, but I have reviewed 
perhaps enough of them to indicate their general scope. It is 
however, to be noticed that the first example of legislative wisdom 
in encouraging exports of which we find any record occurred in 
Treland in 1323-24; and still further, the inhabitants of some of 
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the islands of the English seas, as that of Man, Jersey, Guernsey, 
&c., which depended upon parts of this country to a greater or lesser 
extent for their grain supplies, stood in great peril of being starved, 
by reason of our constantly changing laws and _ regulations 
regarding exports. Special provisions had to be made for their 
sustenance; nor were they always loyal to us, for grain which was 
shipped in view of their benefit was sometimes reshipped to 
those countries from whom we had excluded ourselves by our legis- 
lation, to the great pecuniary advantage of the parties concerned. 

It will be observed that I nowhere contend that in periods of 
emergency the legislature should not step in and endeavour to deal 
with the necessities of the hour. We have high examples of such 
temporary restrictive regulations in connection with the more 
enlightened nations of antiquity.* My remarks are entirely directed 
to the folly, im my judgment, of attempting to regulate commerce 
to the subversion of the great principles of supply and demand. 
The extent to which this species of adverse legislation has been 
resorted to in past times (and there are some who would now have 
us try our hand at it again), can only be realised by reference to 
such detailed summaries as are given in the tables which follow. 
See especially Tables IX, X, and XII. 

Out of the desponding maze of legislation just reviewed, we 
suddenly emerge into a bright and cheering prospect. It was in 
1776 that Adam Smith published his ‘Wealth of Nations,” a 
book that deserves to live, and will live as long as the human race 
shall last. .A few sentences of its teachings are sufficient to dispel 
the illusions of all the legislation which had beset this question of 
famines (as also many other economic questions) during as many 
preceding centuries. Labour, he contended, was the one source 
of wealth; and it was by suffering the worker to procure his own 
interest in his own way, that the public wealth would best 
be promoted. Any attempt to force labour into artificial channels, 
to shape by laws the course of commerce, to promote special branches 
of industry in particular countries, or to fix the character of the 
intercourse between one country and another, is not only a wrong 
to the worker, or the merchant, but actually hurtful to the wealth 
of the State.f There was an undergraduate at Cambridge who 


* B.c. 350—“ The Selybrians were in want of money; and as there was a law 
among them not to export corn in a season of famine, and they had stores of corn 
of the preceding year, they passed a decree that private persons should give up 
their corn to the State at a fixed price, each leaving behind a year’s supply; then 
they gave leave to any one who chose to export it, affixing to it such a price as 
seemed good to them.”—‘* ARISTOTLE’s Economics” (Bohn’s translation), p. 312. 

+ There were indeed several previous writers who had enforced like views, 
but had not reduced them to a science. See especially Table XI, date 1669 
(Mun). 
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read this book; who became instilled with its philosophy; his 
name was William Pitt. When he became prime minister, and 
while he so remained, the statute book ceased to be loaded with 
_ such “‘ Acts”’ of folly, as we have grown weary of recording. But 
it took yet another half-a-century to beat down the barriers of 
prejudice, and set up in their stead the electric illuminations of 
free trade as applied to the food of the people, and to commerce in 
general. 

The details of the various legislative enactments of the English 
Houses of Parliament, of which the preceding outline is but a reflex, 
will be found amplified, with I hope sufficient exactness, in the three 
tables already referred to (IX, X, and XII), but in No. X more 
especially. This table I had hoped to supplement by a statistical 
return of the amount of grain and grain products collectively 
imported into, or exported from this kingdom, from the earliest date 
(1697) when any such returns are accessible ; but I have found it 
impossible to obtain the required data, furnished on a uniform plan. 
Tt will be useful here to take a condensed view of the effect of 
the legislation embodied in Table X, as follows :— 

The several laws enacted previously to the year 1765 formed a 
system for regulating the grain trade upon the principle of restrain- 
iny importation, and encouraging exportation. In 1765, and each of 
the eight following years, laws were made prohibiting the export of 
grain, and allowing the import duty free. In 1773 a law was passed 
(13 George III, cap. 43) which established a new system with 
regard to the corn laws. The laws underwent further changes in 
each of the years 1791 and 1804. In 1815 an entire alteration 
took place in the system; foreign corn had previously been 
admissible to home consumption for several centuries, on the 
payment of duty, but this was now entirely prohibited. Wheat 
might indeed be brought in free of duty when the price was over 
80s. per quarter; but at other times it could only be brought in 
and warehoused, to be used when the above limit of price was reached 
(with an exception in favour of the British Colonies in North 
America). In 1822 the same system was continued, the regulating 
price for wheat being lowered to 70s.,and the consumption price for 
other kinds of grain was correspondingly reduced. 

The effects resulting from the various systems enumerated 
(omitting the free interchange with Ireland, see Table X, 1806), 
are shown in the following figures; which, however, can only 
commence with the date of the first returns available : 
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inclusive, | Periods. Imports. Exports. off ingore” We oaturanees 

Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 

1697-1764...) 68 years | 1,723,818 | 34,926,825 he 33,203,007 
1765-73........ O53.) 3,151,020 1,468,092 1,682,928 — 
7A—O1....., is 3 11,945,822 5,419,625 6,526,197 — 
92-1804....) 13 _,, 18,577,612 1,832,515 16,745,097 — 
1805-14........ TOs, 7,697,863 | 1,430,938 | 6,266,925 a 
*15-25........ he Oe 11,138,448 2,007,991 9,130,457 — 





Note.—The returns for 1813 are estimated at the mean of 1812-14—the 
records of the custom house having been destroyed by fire. 





Another estimate made about this date, brought down to the 
year 1800, was as follows :—* 


Quarters. 
The annual average importation of wheat into Eng- i; De Wee 
land for twenty-five years, had Deen... J 4 
The annual average importation of wheat into Eng- 
land. for the last, COI: Years |. esersscrges-ncancnnnencconeneseacsars neta 
Importation in the year ending September, 1800 ........ 900,000 
These 900,000 quarters were sold in our markets on £ 
an average at 95s. per quarter, making................... 452753555 
Flour, rye, barley, and oats imported during the last 
year, amounting in value to upwards of _................ 15724445 
Making & total Of ...::..:<csccrsssnsnoorese 6,000,000 





It was estimated by the late Mr. J. R. McCulloch in the 
‘Edinburgh Review” (1820), that a repeal of the restrictions on 
the importation of foreign corn would of itself, by permitting the 
consumers to import food from the cheapest markets, lead to a 
saving of 25 millions a-year in the purchase of the most indispens- 
able of all the necessaries of life! Coming down to our own period, 
we now rely mainly upon imported grain supplies. The “ Statis- 
‘tical Abstract’ states the imports of wheat and wheatmeal and 
flour into the United Kingdom in the year 1876 at 51,904,433 cwt. :— 
namely, 44,454,057 cwt. of grain, and 5,959,821 cwt. of meal and 
flour, to which last item an addition is made on the principle that 
1 cwt. of wheat flour is equal to 1; cwt. of wheat in grain, so that 
the totalis shown in weight of grain. This total was a larger 
quantity than in any previous year except 1875. Of this total no 
less than 22,223,403 cwt. came from the United States, being more 
than in any year except 1874and 1875. The import from Russia 
in 1876 reached only 8,911,788 cwt., a quantity smaller than in any 
of the preceding ten years except 1874, and only about half the 
quantity of 1872. The ‘Statistical Abstract”? does not distinguish 


_ * “ Thoughts on Present Prices, 1800,” p. 27. 
VOIP eos GL sae ARID Ot, H 
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the amount of wheat imported from Australia or from India, but 
these sources of supply are rising into importance. Mr. Juland 
Danvers, Government Director of the Indian railways, observes in 
his railway report (1877) that it would hardly have been thought 
possible twenty years ago that a granary for England would have 
been found in the valleys of the Ganges, Jumna, and Indus; but, 
notwithstanding their distance from a seaport, there had been, 
during the last two years, a rapidly increasing production of grain 
in the provinces watered by those rivers, and a large export trade 
springing up. In 1871 the export of wheat was 248,522 cwt., in 
1876 it was 5,583,336 cwt., which was sent chiefly to England. 
Mr. Danvers says :— 


«‘ When the fibres of Russia were denied to us during the Crimean war, India 
stepped in and supplied us with jute, and has continued to do so to an increasing 
extent ever since. The same may now happen with respect to wheat, barley, &c. 
A country witha soil and climate capable of producing corn, tea, and tobacco, as 
well as coffee, opium, sugar, indigo, and cotton, must possess powers which, with 
the assistance of regular and cheap transport, will be ready to meet any demand 
that may be made upon it.” 


It seems an anomaly that, with her famines on hand, India is 
able to supply food for other parts of the world; but it has to be 
remembered that the natives there subsist very much on rice, and 
on inferior cereals designated as “dry crops,” of which we know 
nothing in this country; and then there is the internal transport 
difficulty. 

The following table gives some important details regarding the 
quantity and source of a chief item in our food supplies :— 


The Supplies of Foreign Wheat and Flour brought into the United 
Kingdom during the Ten Years 1869-78, Reduced to Quarters. 












































Contributed b 
ae fallowine ene 1869. 1870. 1871. 1872. 1873. 

; Qrs. en Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
EEL VT Ses Ne a eae 2,113,461 | 2,369,814 | 3,606,692] 4,117,071] 2,214,945 
Denmark 2.00.0 hea: 126,879 75.6013 30,085 99,502 69,636 
Gormany iii. s0e5.-0kd 1,738,470| 1,032,980 980,162} 1,198,479} 693,398 
PANN Cia i ec Be. 507,509| 242,870 41,735| 1,039,355] 747,078 
Wurk@y,- QCca-5-sss-p0hs. ' 649,209| 112,943 327,435 193,401 84,804. 
TEEY POR nits. makin 231,802 24,219 204,091 539,355 290,861 
United States— 

Am. Atlantic .... 

oa SS a \ 3530743 | 8,468,844 | 3,606,275] 2,198,496] 5,007,640 
Chili tat Fe A eh estes 130,870 138,308 126,814 330,951 3595337 
British N. America .. 782,329| 783,995 872,178 493,722 996,448 
Other countries ........ 307,524| 239,990 381,783 723,102 | 1,398,159 
Austrian territories .. 257,622 13,955 55,187 12,630 6,860 

Ota a a 70,242,338 | 8,508,597 | 10,232,540 | 10,946,064 |11,869,166 
| j 
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the following Countries. 1874. 1875. 1876. 187. 1878. 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs, Qrs. Qrs. 
TEESE 5s GU vanes sear seas 1,318,728] 2,306,606 | 2,023,675| 2,501,076] 2,084,522 
IPCI ATI coy .caceorusescaes 38,604] 118,907 60,581 17,033 — 
RP ETOAD Yoo tencce-sieos bens 919,371 | 1,523,510 802,189} 1,613,147] 1,500,756 
MP CS se orcactGaseces aves 257949 799,883 buh Ry 887,867] 201,458 
BEKO 4 C6C.0<-..0..000 200 1525232 301,877 511,898 289,158 55,408 
BENG ee encccbeoecigrasss 67,818 483,196 285,888 564,856 50,191 
United States— 
Am. Atlantic .... 4,084,710| 3,639,828| 38,876,373 | 6,664,1 
Pee aciic.....3:, 514123963 SEL MAO TON Lick: aaa 2,047,170 Lassiine 
hia ad eae 444,307 207,895 226,758 169,848 11,670 
etree ry ATIA1A. ....0.-5¢0. — 308,063 756,897| 1,408,832] 419,839 
PERISUTENTED soc. cscosseeoenerss — 264,676 601,330 98,237| 336,888 
British N. America..| 989,822 934,337 638,390 744,811 | 684,955 
‘Other countries ........ 903,823 370,528 540,903 886,293 | 662,126 
Austrian territories .. 649 — a — — 
PT Otaleec 10,506,064 | 13,678,895 | 11,942,672 | 14,604,707 |13,730,422 








Note.—For this table I am indebted to Mr. Henry M. Paul, a Fellow of this | 
Society, who has drawn most of his data from the “ Statistical Abstract.” 


It is estimated that a good graim harvest in the British EKmpire 
and dependencies, and in those countries from which we draw our 
food supplies, means an aggregate bounty of some 200 millions 
sterling, “poured from the heavens into the earth’s treasury.” 

Turning to other articles of food, in 1875 the inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom consumed 1,186,641 cwt. of beef from im- 
ported live cattle; 454,007 cwt. of mutton from imported live 
sheep; 71,927 cwt. of pork from imported live swine; 3,114,809 cwt. 
of imported dead meat—+.e., bacon, pork, hams, cured beef, &c. ; 
15,820,006 cwt. of home-grazed beef; 8,701,451 cwt. of home-raised 
mutton; and 4,348,944 cwt. of home-bred pork; the total con- 
sumption of meat (exclusive of poultry, game and other meat not 
classified with butcher’s meat) of the United Kingdom being 
33,697,785 cwt. A reduction of 2d. per pound (the lowest estimated 
present rate of overcharge by retail traders to their customers) on 
this vast quantity of meat would result in a yearly saving to the 
whole country of 31,451,264l. 2s. 8d. 

The value of the imports of meat and provisions in 1854 was 
5,782,164/.; of grain and flour 21,760,282/.—total 27,542,447/. In 
1878 the value of meat and provisions imported reached 30,364,853/. ; 
of grain and flour 58,372,624/.—total 88,737,477/. 

All this is but a mere glance at the interesting problems 
associated with our modern food supplies. 
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TABLE 1X.—(Internal Regulations). Imperial and Municipal Restrictions: 
on the Price of Food and Dealings therew. 


Corn has provided a common article of food from the earliest ages of 
the world; and the baking of bread was known in the patriarchal 
ages.—See Exodus xii, 15. 


A.D. 

1203 ....|3 John. The first statute in England regulating the sale of bread, as: 
to its weight and price, was the Assisa Panis of this year. The chief 
justiciary and a baker commissioned by the king had the inspection 
of the assize—MatTTHEW Paris. 

We have never met with an authentic copy of this reported statute, 
and we therefore prefer to fall back upon that of a.p. 1266: 
(51 Henry III) as given in the Statutes of the Realm. 

’66 ....| The statute we find under this date is usually designated the Assisa 
Panis et Cervisie (the assize of bread and ale), and mostly embodies 
the following introductory paragraph, ‘The king, to whom all these: 
presents shall come, greeting: We have seen certain ordinances of 
the assize of bread and ale, and of the making of money and 
measure, made in the times of our progenitors, sometimes kings of 
England in these words.” ‘Then follows the enactment, as translated 
from the Latin. 

When a quarter of wheat is sold for xiid. then wastel bread of a 
farthing shall weigh vil. and xvjs. But bread cockit [of a farthing] 
of the same coin and bushel, shall weigh more than wastel by iis. ; 
and [cocket bread] made of corn of lower price shall weigh more 
than wastel by vs. Bread made into a simnel shall weigh iis. less. 
than wastel [because it is twice baked]. Bread made of the whole 
wheat shall weigh a cocket and a half, that is to say, a cocket shall 
weigh more than a wastel by vs. Bread of treet shall weigh ii wastels. 
And bread of [all sorts of common] shall weigh two great cockets. 

When a quarter of wheat is sold for xviiid. then wastel bread of a 
farthing, white and well baked, shall weigh iv Z. xs. viii d. 


When for iis......... il Zz. viii s. When for xis. vid. xis.xd. 
fs iis. vid. livs. ivd. 0b. q. . TUS. ee xis. iv. d. 
hy TES oe [ xlviii s. | i. xis. vid. 10s. 104d. 
i liis. vid. [xlis. | a Gee eee Ios. 54d. 
. IVS ae. [xxxvis. ] »  Xlils. vid. 10s, -3d. 
As ivs. Vid. Xxx 5. MEASLES Fe) gs. 8d. 
i it Sicee ou XXvil s. lid. ob. 59 PRUs. vid. os. add. 
- vs. vid, xxivs. viiid. q. an 6G ge omea Be gs. 2d. 
3 Vi Scactie XXli Ss. vii d, a AY Ss. VLC). 88,080. 
3 Vish yi. xx 8. aid, SEP RVI SSN 8s. 6d. 
ee A gh Vee, xiv s. [id. | pi KVILS. Vids 8s. .23d. 
3 Vils. vid. xvilis. id. ob. Na Tred he eee 8s. 
» Vill S......... XVILS »  XvVIlS. Vid. 7s. 9hd. 
» .Vilis. vid. xvi BMPR VEIG: occ) 48. 63d. 
4 TKS 0) XV S. q. 95 XvVilis. vid. 7s. add. 
45 1x8. vid. xivs. ivd.ob.q. ge 80 ars oA 78. 2. 
sy od pee xills. vuid. 3 6 XIX. Vid. 65. 1134, 
. XSi dR xl doa: . x Sone 6s. gid. 
By MRL Cece Xlis. ivd. q. 


Gain to the Baker.—And it is to be known, that then a baker in: 
every quarter of wheat, as is proved by the king’s bakers, may gain 
vid. and the bran and two loves [for advantage], for three servants 
ad. ob., for two lads ob., in salt ob., for kneading od., for candle q, for: 
wood [iid.] for his butel od. 

Assise of Ale-——When a quarter of wheat is sold for itis. or 
iii s. ivd., and a quarter of barley for xxd. or iis., and a quarter of 
oats for xvid., then brewers in cities ought and may well afford to: 
sell two gallons of beer or ale for a penny, and out of cities to sell 
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iii [or iv] gallons for a penny, and when in a town iii gallons are 
sold for a penny, out of a town they ought and may sell four; and 
this assise ought to be holden throughout all England. 

Punishment of a Baker or Brewer Transgressing the Assise.—And 
if a baker or brewer be convicted that they have not kept the fore- 
said assises, the first, second, and third time they shall be amerced 
according to the quantity of their offence; and that as often asa 
baker shall offend in the weight of a farthing loaf of bread not above 
ij s. weight, that then he be amerced as before is said; but if he 
exceeds ijs. then [he is to be set upon] the pillory without any 
redemption of money. In like manner shall it be done if he offend 
oftentimes and will not amend, then he shall suffer the judgment of 
the body, that is to say, the pillory if he offend in the weight of a 
farthing loaf under two shillings weight as is aforesaid. Likewise 
the woman brewer shall be punished by the tumbrell, trebuchit, or 
castigatorie, if she offend divers times and will not amend. 

In the Judicium Pillorie (the judgment of the pillory) which is 
usually dated back to this year (1266) is contained the following 
clauses :— 

“ First, they shall inquire the price of wheat, that is to wit, how a 
quarter of the best wheat was sold the last market day, and how the 
second wheat, and how the third, and how a quarter of barley and 
oats. 

“ After, how the baker’s bread [in the court doth agree], that is to 
wit, wastel and other bread after wheat of the best, or of the second, 
or of the third price. 

“ Also upon how much increase or decrease in the price of [a 
quarter of] wheat a baker ought to change the assise and weight, of 
his bread. 

“ Also how much the wastel of a farthing ought to weigh and all 
other manner of bread after the price of a quarter of wheat that 
they present.” 


.| Edward I. Besides Acts of parliament, passed in regular form, there 


were many other modes whereby the commands of the sovereign and 
his advisers were promulgated. These were severally by Charters, 
Acts of Grace, Letters Mandatory, Ordinances, and Proclamations 
(the latter becoming in due course more popular), severally issued 
on special emergencies. We shall have to glance at these: for the 
statute book is seen to be an incomplete authority to follow. The 
king at this date commanded the mayor and aldermen of London to 
make statutes for governing the hucksters of fish and fowl. A 
record of what was done under it is to be found in the horn book of 
the Corporation of the city under the title of “Statuta de poletria 
et pisce facta tempore Mairoratus Henry de Waleys,”’ viz.: 

Tempore Henrici de Waleys, &c., 7.e. in the time of Henry de 
Walys, maior of London, Nicholas de Winton, Henry de Coventre, 
sheriffs by the command of the lord the king, with the assent and 
consent of the great men of the kingdom and citizens aforesaid, it 
was ordained that no huckster of fowle [mango avium] go out of 
the city to meet them that bring poultry, to the city, to make any 
buying from them ; but buy in the city, after the buyers of the lord 
the king, of the barons, and the citizens, have bought and had what 
shall be needful for them, namely, after 3 o’clock and not before. 
And then let them buy thus: That they may afford an hen of the 
better sort for 3d. 0b. And two pullets of the better sort for 3d. 0b. 
And one capon of the better sort for 2d. 0b. And from Easter to 
Whitsuntide a better homefed goose for 5d. And from Whitsuntide 
to St. Peter’s ad Vincula, for 4d. And from that festival throughout 
the whole year always, one of the better sort for 3d. Also for.a wild 
goose of the better sort, 4d. Three young pigeons of the better sort 
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for 1rd. One mallard for 3d. 06. And two cercels for 3s. And two 
wydch [wild ducks] for 3d. 0b. And four begaters 1d. And a 
dozen larks 1d. One better feasant 4d. One better botor for 6d. A 
better heron 6d. One better corlune 3d. One better ploverid. One 
swan for 3s. One better crane for 3s. A better peacock for 12d. A 
better coney with the skin 4d. And without the skin 3d. The flesh 
of a good hare 3d. 0b. One kid from Christmas to Lent, of the 
better sort, for tod. At other times of the year for 6d. One better 
lamb between Christmas and Lent for 6d. And at other times of the 
year for 4d. 

It is also ordained that no huckster of fish, or fishmonger who: 
sells again to others, go out to meet those that bring or carry in fish 
to the city, to make a forestal thence ; nor have any partnership with 
a stranger, who brings from the sea to the city; but let them seek 
for fish in their own ships, and permit foreigners to bring it, and to 
sell when they are come in their own ships. Because by such 
partnership they who are of the city, and have known the state of 
the city, and the defect of victuals, will hold the fish at a greater 
dearness than foreigners who shall not have known it. And also that 
they who are of the city, when they cannot sell as they will, lay it up 
in cellars, and sell dearer than the strangers would do if they came 
without partnership, and knew [not] where they might be harboured. 

Nor let them buy anything in the city until the king’s servants, &c., 
have bought, and not before 3 o’clock. And if they who have 
brought fish shall come after 3 o’clock, let them not sell that day, but 
let them sell on the morrow morning. And if they expect more, let 
the fish be taken into the lord king’s hand, and let them keep no fish, 
except salt fish, beyond the second day of their coming. Which, if 
it shall happen to be found let them lose their fish, and be at the 
mercy of the Lord the king [to fine them]. 

And thus let the hucksters, 7.e. the fishmongers, buy, that they 
afford, 

A better plaise for 3d. 0b., a middling one for 1d., and others less, 
as consequently they seem to be worth. 

Also twelve better soles for 3d., and others as they are worth. Also, 
a better conger for 12d., others as they may be worth. 

A better turbot for 6d., and others as they are worth. 

A gallon of oysters for 2d. 

A better fresh salmon between Christmas and Easter for ss. And 
after Easter for 3s. And others middling and less as they are 
worth. 

One lampred of nauntes, in their first coming, and of the better 
sort, fora month, for 16d. And after a better lampred for 8d. And 
after Haster for 6d. 

Also, one better fresh lamprey, of Severne or Thames, between the 
purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary and the middle of Lent, 
for 4d. And after the middle of Lent to Easter for 2d. 

And let the lampreys of nauntes be sold in the public market 
wherein they are accustomed to be sold, and not in houses, unless they 
be hid by night. 

And let merchant strangers come to the city, make there abode 
there, and do as they have been wont to do. 

I have greatly curtailed the list of fishes enumerated in the 
ordinance, partly on the ground of space, and especially because the 
names they bear therein are now unknown to us. 


In Statum de Pistoribus, &c. (statute concerning bakers, &c.), sometimes 


attributed to 51 Henry III, but appearing more probably to belong 
to this reign, 13 Edward I, is contained the following : 

“ Here begineth the rule for punishing the pacers of the assise 
of bread and ale, forestallers, cooks, &c.” 
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“The assise of bread shall be kept according as it is contained in 
the writing of the Marshalsey of our lord the king, delivered unto 
them, after the sale of wheat, that is to wit, the better, the worse, 
and the worst. And well wastel bread, as other of what sort soever 
they be, shall be weighed, according as it is said. [of the sale of the 
meaner wheat]. Neither shall the assise of weight of [wheat] be 
changed [more than 6d. increasing or decreasing, as it is in the sale 
of the quarter ]. 

“A baker, if his bread [be founden a farthing weight lacking in] 
2s. 6d., or under, shall be amerced ; and if it [pass the same number | 
he shall suffer punishment of the pillory, which shall not be remitted 
to the offender either for gold or silver ; and every baker shall have 
a mark of his own for [each sort of) bread.” 

Then the following : 

‘“* A butcher that selleth swines flesh meazled, or flesh dead of the 
murrain, or that buyeth flesh of Jews, and selleth the same unto 
Christians, after he shall be convict thereof, for the first time, he 
shall be grievously amerced ; the second time he shall suffer judgment 
of the pillory ; and the third time he shall be imprisoned and make 
fine ; and the fourth time he shall forswear the town. And in this 
manner shall it be done [of all that offend im the like case]. 

“‘ And if any presume to sell the meal of oats adulterated, or in any 
other deceitful manner, for the first offence he shall be grievously 
punished ; for the second he shall lose all his meal; for the third he 
shall undergo the judgment of the pillory; and for the fourth he 
shall abjure the town.” 

In this statute it was also provided that “every pillory or stretch- 
neck, must be made of convenient strength, so that execution may be 
done upon offenders without peril of their bodies.” 


At this date, and probably for some time earlier, the bakers who 


supplied London with bread mostly lived at Stratford-le-Bow, Essex, 
probably on account of its proximity to Epping Forest, where they 
could obtain firewood at small cost. At a later date Bromley 
(Bremble), also by Bow, but nearer to London, was the seat of many 
bakeries. The bread was taken to the city, to the market in Bread 
Street in carts, and was often seized on its way for being of light 
weight or made of unsound materials. 

Note.—It seems that the bakers of Southwark were not allowed 
to vend bread in the city, because they were not amenable to the 
city laws. In the Horn Book, under date 1293, is the following 
entry: ‘‘ Item, that no regrators shall come from below London 
Bridge, for the buying and preparing of bread in the city ; because 
the bakers of Southwark are not permitted by the statutes of our 
city to come from without the city.” (See 1302.) 

26 Edward I. A mandate for the preservation of peace within the 
city was issued by the king, addressed to Henry le Galeys, mayor, 
which recites and ordains as follows : 

“‘Hdward by the grace of God, &c., to the mayor and sheriffs of 
London, greeting. Forasmuch as we have heard that the bakers, and 
brewsters and millers, in the city aforesaid, do frequently misconduct 
themselves in their trades. .... We of our counsel, wishing to 
apply a fitting remedy to all the premises, and to strike both them 
and others with fear of so offending, do command you, and strictly 
enjoin, that you will so chastise such bakers, brewsters, and misdoers, 
with corporal punishments, and so visit the other offences, at your 
discretion, that they may excite in others in like case a fear of so 
offending. And that all corn to be ground at mills within the city 
aforesaid, and without, shall be weighed by the millers, and that such 
millers shall answer in like weight in the flour coming therefrom. 
And to the matters aforesaid, and all other things which unto the 
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office of the mayoralty of the same city, and to the preservation there 
of our peace, do pertain, you are to cause to be inviolably observed. 
Witness myself at York, the 28th day of May, in the twenty-sixth 
year of our reign.” 

30 Edward I—The bakers of London were first allowed to sell 
bread in their own shops this year. Previously all the bread was sold 
in Bread Street (off Cheapside)—Stow. The London Bakers 
Company was incorporated 1307. 


Edward If. In the horn book of the corporation of London there is 


(p. 234) under the title of : 

Incipiunt statuta et provisiones civium, London, de assiza panis, 
the following : 

“ Secundem consuetudinem civitatus, London, &c.—According to 
the custom of the city of London, an assay ought to be made of 
bread every year, after the feast of St. Michael, by four discreet and 
sworn men, chosen for this purpose: and according to the proportion 
of the common weight of that assay, the bakers ought to bake their 
loaves throughout the whole year: namely, so that if afterwards 
bread can be sold dearer than it was at the making assay, then the 
bread ought to be of less weight than it weighed in the assay. And 
if it were of less price, then it ought to weigh more. Only we ought 
cautiously to provide that accordingly to the quantity whereby the 
corn increaseth in price or decreaseth, the bread increase or decrease 
in weight.” | 

The exact manner of making the assay, we learn from the same 
authority, was as follows : 

“‘ That the said four sworn men should buy three quarters of bread 
corn [or meal] in the sack upon the pavement in the three markets: 
one at Grassechurch, another at St. Botolph, Billinsgate, and the 
third at Queenhith. Of which they were to make a wastell, and 
another loaf less fine (which I think they called coket), and after 
they had baked these loves with the greatest diligence, then they 
went and presented them hot before the maior and aldermen in 
Guild-Hall. And thus hot they were weighed. And then (saith the 
statute) the buying of the bread corn shall be considered: and 8d. 
for every quarter shall be allowed to the baker for his charges. The 
selling also of the brann shall be considered, and shall be withdrawn 
out of the sum that the meal was bought for. And if [after divers 
exact rules for weighing the bread] there be more loaves in number 
than there shall remain halfpence in the sum of the meal bought, 
when the charge is allowed, then let there be a partition of the weight 
of those loves remaining and above. And so every loaf shall be made 
of just weight. And if there be fewer loaves than the number of 
halfpence in the sum the meal was bought for when the charge is 
allowed, then let it be withdrawn from the weight of each loaf 
equally, so far until there result so many loaves of equal weight, as” 
there are halfpence in the number of the sum the meal was bought at 
when the charge is allowed. 

“Tf there shall be more loaves than the number of halfpence, let the 
part exceeding be taken from the number of loaves, and see the how 
manieth part it will be to the number of halfpence; and according 
to that proportion let the weight of each loaf be augmented. For 
example sake, if there be 20 halfpence and 24 loaves, every loaf at 
the weight of 4os., then the number of loaves increaseth above the 
number of halfpence, which are but 20; and it is the fifth part, 
since 5 times 4 make 20. Therefore the weight of every loaf 
increaseth by the fifth part of its weight; and the weight of the 
loaf was 40s., whose fifth part is 8s. Therefore 20 loaves shall be 
each loaf of the weight of 48s. And so each loaf shall be of just 
weight. 
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“If there were more halfpence than the number of loaves, we must 
see the how manieth part was the number increasing of the number 
of loaves; and if it were a third part, a fourth part is to be lessened 
| from every loaf; and if it were a fourth part, a fifth part is to be 
lessened. For example, if the number of halfpence were 24 and the 
number of loaves 20, then is the number increasing to as before, 
which is the fifth part of 20. Therefore each loaf decreaseth of a 
sixth part of its weight. If the weight therefore shall be 4os., it 
shall be 33s. 4d. And so the number of loaves is equalled to the 
number of halfpence, and the weight is the same.” 

While this explanation helps us in regard to certain quotations 
which arise in the denomination of values in this paper, it has not the 
advantage of making itself clear to the understanding of any ordinary 
reader. We must be content to take it as we find it. It is quite 
certain that the actual weight of the coins mentioned in each case was 
used to determine the weight of bread in the preceding assise. We next 
advance to another stage of the proceedings taken by the city autho- 
rities in the matter of bread. 

There were four principal halimotes in the year, when all the city 
bakers were bound to meet together: whereof the first was kept after 
the first of St. Michael, for the profit of the city and the kingdom. 
That the bakers assembled together take and know their new sheriffs 
and retain in their memories the statutes of the city belonging to 
the bakers, and receive the assay of bread. 

The second halimote was held after the nativity of our Lord: that 
if there be any transgression made in the first term of the year it 
may be there without difficulty more fully amended. 

The third halimote was accustomed to be called together after the 
close of Easter: as well for the coming of the king as of the nobles 
of his kingdom; lest their might seem to fall out a want of this kind 
of service—that is, in a convenient supply of the city and inhabitants 
with good bread. 

The fourth halimote was after the nativity of St. John Baptist : 
that what should be solemnly appointed by the common council and 
providence (sic) of the city in the first three terms, in this fourth term 
might be profitably confirmed. So that the goodness of so great a 
work might not run to disprofit by ignorance or by negligence. 

To these four halimotes all the bakers must come. And if they 
come not, nor excuse and essoin themselves reasonably, they forfeit to 
the sheriff 21d. 
|8 Edward II. At this period the king again attempted to come to the 
rescue of the city, by setting a “reasonable price” on flesh and 
fowl, in the ordination which follows :— 

Edwardus Dei Gratia, &e.—Edward by the Grace of God, King 
of England, Lord of Ireland, Duke of Aquitan, to the Sheriffs of 
London, greeting. ‘ We have heard the complaint of the archbishops, 
bishops, earls, barons, and others of the commonality of our kingdom, 
by their petition exhibited before us and our council: containing 
that there is a great and, as it were, intolerable dearth, in these days, 
of oxen, cows, sheep, hogs, geese, capons, hens, chickens, pigeons, and 
eggs; to the no little loss and grievance of them and all others 
dwelling within the same kingdom. For which they have besought 
us instantly that we would take care to provide upon this concerning 
some suitable remedy. ee 

“We therefore yielding to the aforesaid supplication for the 
common profit of the people of the said kingdom, as it seemed 
expedient to us, have ordained, with the counsel and assent of the 
prelates, earls, barons, and others, being of our council, in our last 
parliament held at Westminster : 

“That a better sort ox, alive, saleable, fat, not fed of grain, be sold 
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1314 ....| for the time to come for 16s., and not above. Or that if it be fed 
with grain, and be fat, then to be sold for 24s. at most. 

“‘ And that a better sort of cow, alive, and fat, be sold for 125. 

“ A hogg, two years old, and fat, for god. 

“A sheared mutton, fat, for 14d. 

“ A fat goose for 2d. 0b. In our city aforesaid for 3d. 

‘“‘ A capon, good and fat, for 2d., and 2d. od. 

“ A fat hen for a id., and 1d. ob. 

‘““Two chickens for 1d., and 1d. ob. 

“Three [four overwritten] young pigeons for 1d. 

“Twenty eggs for 1d. 

“ And that if it happen to be found, that any persons, or any one 
person, will not Sell these saleable things for the price appointed, as 
is before set forth, then the said saleable things shall remain forfeited 
tous. And we will that the aforesaid ordination from this time be 
firmly and inviolably observed in our said city. 

“We command, firmly enjoining you, that in our city aforesaid, 
and suburb of the same, where ye shall see it to be expedient, that 
the aforesaid ordination be publickly and distinctly proclaimed; and 
that ye cause the same from time [sic] to be inviolably observed in 
all and each its articles, under the aforesaid forfeiture, throughout 
the whole bailifwic. And this omit by no means, as you will avoid 
our indignation, and preserve yourselves without blame. Witness 
myself at Westminster this 14th day of March in the eighth year of 
our reign.” 

This ordination was afterwards extended through the whole 
kingdom, in all cities, boroughs, villages, &c. ‘“ But (an the language 
of Stow) the king was fain the next year to send a brief of reclama- 
tion of his former ordination, finding it did more harm than good.”’ 
It was as follows: 

“The king to the sheriffs of London, greeting: Although we 
lately commanded you that in each place in the aforesaid city, where 
it should seem to you to be best expedient, ye should cause it to be 
publickly proclaimed, that oxen, cows, hogs, sheep, geese, capons, 
hens, chickens, pigeons and eggs should be sold at a certain price : 
Because, nevertheless, we have understood that such a proclamation, 
which at the time we believed would be for the profit of the people 
of our realm, redounds to their greater damage than profit: We 
command you, that in the said several places ye cause publickly to 
be proclaimed, that oxen, cows, hogs, sheep, geese, capons, hens, 
chickens, young pigeons and eggs be sold for a reasonable price, as 
was accustomed to be done before the said former proclamation ; 
certifying all and singular that the former proclamation was not 
made by virtue of the ordination late made by the prelates, earls, 
and barons, and nobles, of the same realm, and by us accepted, nor 
was contained in them. Witness myself at Lincoln, the 
20th February, in the ninth year of our reign.” 

This frank confession of errors in judgment, and outstretching of 
authority, in the matter of government, has a novelty about it to 
which we moderns are not accustomed. 

16 ....| 10 Edward I1.—Gilbert Parry was indicted and convicted for selling 
maslin halfpenny loaves of short weight in the city, ‘and because it 
was found that he had been twice drawn on the hurdle, and was now 
for the third time found in default, it was adjudged that he should 
be drawn now for the third time, and should then forswear the trade 
of a baker in the city for ever. And he did abjure it before the 
mayor and aldermen in full court, &c.”—Memorials of London, 
p. 123. “Maslin” bread was compounded of wheat and rye flour 
combined. The designation is still current in the north of Eng- 
land. 
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By 10 Edward III, statute 3,it was enacted that none should be 
served at any meal with more than two courses, except at certain 
festivals. But this enactment appears to fall. within the pale of 
the sumptuary laws, and not to have been the result of any special 
scarcity of food. 

22 Edward III. Pike, in his History of Crime in England—a work of 
the highest authenticity—writing of the punishments of delinquents 
at this period, says :— 

“Turn where he might, the traveller could hardly fail to light upon 
some group which would tell him the character of the people he had 
come to see. Here, perhaps, a baker with a loaf hung round his neck, 
was being jeered and pelted in the pillory, because he had given short 
weight ; or because when men had asked for bread, he had given 
them, not a stone, but a lump of iron inclosed by crust. There 
perhaps an oven was being pulled down, because a baker had been 
detected im a third offence, and had been compelled to abjure trade 
in the city for ever. If there were no bakers to be punished on any 
particular day, the pillories could never have been all without 
occupants. ‘They were used to punish the sellers of bad meat, 
poultry, and fish, . . . of oats good at the top of the sack and 
bad below, . . . and the petty pilferers of every kind.” 

For some verification of this see Ritey’s Memorials of London. 
(1858), p. 498. 


.| By the 23 Edward III, cap. 6, ‘‘ Victual shall be sold at reasonable 


prices,’ it is enacted as follows :— 

“‘ Item—That butchers, fishmongers, regrators, hostlers, brewers, 
bakers, poulters, and all other sellers of all manner of victual, shail be 
bound to sell the same victual for a reasonable price, having respect 
to the price that such victual be sold at in the places adjoining so 
that the same seller have moderate gains, and not excessive, reasonably 
to be required according to the distance of the place from whence the 
said victual be carried. (2) And if any sell such victuals in any 
other manner, and therefore be convict in the manner and form afore- 
said, he shall pay the double of the same that he so received to the 
party damnified, or, in default of him to any other that will pursue 
in this behalf. (8) And the mayors and bailiffs of cities, boroughs, 
merchant towns, and others, and of the ports of the sea, and other 
places, shall have power to inquire of all and singular which shall in 
anything offend the same; and to levy the said pain to the use of 
them at whose suit such offender shall be convict.” 

“Tf the mayors, bailiffs, &c., were themselves engaged on their 
duties in this regard they were to be grievously punished.” 

By 25 Edward III, statute 2, cap. 1, it was enacted that carters, 
ploughmen, drivers of the plough, shepherds, swineherds, deies, and 
all other servants, should take liveries and wages, accustomed in the 
twentieth year of this reign: “so that in the country where wheat 
was wont to be given they shall take for the bushel tenpence, or 
wheat at the will of the giver till it be otherwise ordained.”’ 

By 31 Edward III, statute 1, cap. 10, itis enacted as follows :—“‘Item.. 
Because that the fishers, butchers, poulterers, and other sellers of 
victuals of the city of London by colour of some charters and by 
evil interpretation of some statutes, made in advantage of the people, 
that every man may freely sell his victuals without disturbance, and 
that no mayor, sheriffs, or other minister ought to meddle of the 
sale; it is accorded and assented, that every man that bringeth 
victuals whatever they be to the said city, by land and water, may 
freely sell the same to whom it shall please him, without being 
interrupted or impeached by fisher, butcher, poulter, or any other ; 
and that the mayor and aldermen of the said city may rate and 
redress the defaults of fishers, butchers, and poulters, as they do of 
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those that sell bread, wine, or ale, notwithstanding charters of 
franchise, and statutes, customs, or other privileges made or used to 
the contrary: And that the said mayor and aldermen do the same 
and put it in execution, upon the pain late ordained touching the 
city of London, so that the punishment of such be not made in 
respect of any singular profit.” 

By the 31 Edward III, statute 2—‘‘An ordinance made concerning the 
selling of herrings,” after certain provisions against forestalling, which 
will be found in “Table XII, proceeded to enact that the ‘‘ hundred” 
of herrings should consist of six score, and the “last”’ of ten 
thousand, proceeds :— 

** And that the merchants of Yarmouth, of London, or elsewhere, 
shall sell the thousand of herrings to the people after the rate of the 
price of the last ; and that two lasts of shotten-herring fresh shall be 
sold for the price of the rate of the buying of a last of full herring. 
And that the people of Yarmouth sell the last of red herring bought 
for 40s. fresh, or for less than gos. for half a mark of gain and not 
above. And that the people of London, at such fair, shall bring the 
last from Yarmouth to London for one mark of gain and not 
above. net 

In this year also was promulgated, “‘ An ordinance concerning the 
salt fish of Blakeney,” which recites :— 

‘* Whereas it is shown to our lord the king by the commons of his 
realm of England, in his parliament holden at Westminster the 
Monday next after the week of Easter, in the year of the reign of our 
lord the king, that is to say of England, the 31st, and of France the 
18th, that salt fish of Blakeney, and of the coasts adjoining are, and 
heretofore have been sold at too high and excessive price, to the 
great damage of our lord the king, of the great men, and of all the 
people of the said realm, whereof the said commons do pray a remedy; 
our lord the king desiring to make amendment therein, for relief of 
his people . . . . hath ordained and established concerning the 
sale of the said fish in manner following.” 

Then follow the enactments :— 

‘1. First, it is ordained that all the ships called doggers and lode- 

ships, pertaining to the Haven of Blackney, and coasts thereunto 
adjoining, that is to say, Saterley, Wineton, Clay, Salthouse, Shiring- 
ham and Crowmer, shall deliver or discharge their fish within the 
Haven of Blackney only, betwixt Renord and Hogfleet, and in none 
other place, upon pain of imprisonment at the king’s will, and 
forfeiture of the same fish. And that no fish be delivered nor 
carried out of the ship to any house, nor elsewhere before that the 
owner of the ship wherein the said fish is charged, and the merchant 
that shall buy the fish, be agreed of the price of the same by clear 
day.” 
2. (In abstract). The buyer only shall handle the fish. The 
price of dogger fish was to be settled at the beginning of Blakeney 
fair. Fish was not to be kept in houses to be sold by retale. ‘And 
that no man buy nets, hooks, nor other instruments pertaining to 
fishing, in the county of Norfolk, but owners, masters, and ‘mariners 
of ships that use the mystery of fishing, and which have to do with 
such things, upon pain of imprisonment, and to be ransomed at the 
king’s will, and to forfeit the things so bought.” Six chosen men 
were to be present at the delivery of the fish, “‘to search for 
orgeys,”’ &e. 


”60-61| By the 35 Edward III—“‘ An ordinance of herring ’’—the ordinance of 


1357 was modified after the following recital of the causes therefore, 
“because that the hosts of our town of Great Yarmouth would lodge 
the fishers coming there with their herring in the time of the fair, 
will not suffer. the said fishers to sell their herrings, nor to meddle 
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with the sale of the same, but sell them at their own will, as dear as- 
they will, and give the fishers that that pleaseth them, so that the 
fishers do withdraw themselves to come there, and the herring was 
set at a greater dearth than it was before.” And again, “‘ because it 
is showed to us and our council by petition in this present parlia- 
ment, that the sale of herring is much decayed, and the people 
greatly endangered by the points aforesaid [the provisions of the 
ordinance of 1357], that is to say, that many merchants coming to the 
fair, as well as labourers and servants, as other do bargain for herring, 
and every of them by malice and envy increase upon other, and if one 
prefer 40s., another will prefer 10s. more, and the third 60s., and so 
every one surmounteth other in the bargain, and such profers extend to: 
more than the price of the herring upon which the fishers profered it 
to sell in the beginning ; and when every man who claimeth his part 
of the herring for the price accorded, shall have his part, and the- 
herring be so divided amongst them that the fisher is so much 
grieved and delayed in the gathering of his money, that he should 
demand of so many persons, that he looseth his tides, and the advan- 
tage of his fishing ; and also herein, that no fresh herring is put to 
sale but from the sun-rising till the sun going down, and not before 
nor after, which is to the great loss of fishers, and appairing of the 
herring, and damage of the people that shall buy the same, for the 
fishing is more by night than by day, and often it chanceth that the 
fishers be so distant and so laden that they come to the town after the’ 
sun going down, or little before, so that they cannot sell their herring 
in the time for the sale limited, so that they must abide all the night 
and day after upon the sale of their herring, and lose many tydes and 
the profits of their fishing; We perceiving the mischiefs and 
grievances aforesaid, granted that all persons might buy herring 
openly, not privily ; 20 man was to interrupt another in a bargain of 
herring, nor bid upon him, and fishermen might sell their herring 
as soon as they arrived ; in fact matters got back to much as they 
were before the first ordinance of herring, except that there was to: 
be no competition in the sales, otherwise the price could not remain 
fixed ! 


An Act regulating the price of poultry was passed, viz., 37 Edward III, 


cap. 3, which was as follows :—Jtem. For the great dearth that is in 
many places of the realm, of poultry, it is ordained, that the price of 
a young capon shall not pass iijd., and of an old iiijd., of an hen 
ij d., of a pullet jd., of a goose ij d., and in places where the prices 
of such victuals be less, they shall hold without being enhanced by 
this ordinance ; and that in the towns and markets of uplands they 
shall be sold at a less price, according as may be agreed betwixt the 
seller and the buyer; and justices shall be thereupon assigned by 
commission to put the thing duly in execution. 

During part of this reign a quarter of corn sold in certain localities 
for 2s. 


By 37 Edward III, cap. 8, the diet and apparel of servants was- 


regulated. We quote in brief. Jtem.—‘ For the outragious and 
excessive apparel of divers people, against their estate and degree, to: 
the great destruction and impoverishment of all the land; It is 
ordained, that grooms, as well servants of lords, as they of mysteries, 
and artificers, shall be served with meat and drink once a day of flesh 
or of fish, and the remnant of other victuals, as of milk, butter and 
cheese, and such other victuals, according to their estate. . . .” 


’63-64| By 36 Edward III, cap. 2, the Act of the preceding session (37 


Edward III, cap. 5), restricting merchants to deal in one sort of 
merchandise only {see Table XII] was repealed as follows :-— 

“ Item—To that which was ordained at the last parliament, of living 
and apparel, and that no English merchant should use but one mer- 
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chandise. It is ordained that all people shall be as free as they were 
at all times before the said ordinance, and, namely, as they were in 
the time of the king’s grandfather and his other good progenitors ; 
and that all merchants, as well aliens as denizens, may sell and buy 
all menner of merchandise, and freely carry them out of the realin, 
paying the customs and subsidies therefore due, except that the 
English merchants shall not of the realm with wool or woolfels ; 
and that none carry out of the realm gold nor silver, in plate nor in 
money, saving the victuallers of fish that fish for herring and other 
fish, and they that bring fish within the realm in small vessels, which 
meddle not with other merchandises; and that according to the 
arbitrement of the chancellor.” 

39 Edward III. An ordinance was promulgated, “as to the sale by 
hostelers and herbergeours of bread, and horse-bread,” &c., which 
recites :— 

“Whereas many grievances and damages have been done heretofore 
unto divers folks repairing to the city of London, for that the 
hostelers and herbergeours of the same city have made horse-bread 
to sell in their houses, at their pleasure ; the which has been of no 
assise, and not of the value, that it ought to be; and also some 
hostelers and herbergeours do go into Southwark and elsewhere, 
where they please, to buy horse-bread, and there buy it dry, and at the 
rate of 18 loaves for 12, and then sell it to their guests at one half- 
penny the loaf, whereas 4 such loaves are really not worth a penny ; 
to the great scandal of the said city, and to the great damage of the 
common people. 

“ Therefore the mayor and aldermen, with the assent of the commons, 
by way of remedy, ordered that the persons aforesaid shall buy 
bread for such guests, and for their horses, of the common bakers of 
the said city, each loaf being stamped with the mark of the baker of 
whom the same was bought; that so, every one may see that the 
bread is of the right assise, and of the real value that it ought to 
be.’ —Memorial of London, p. 323. 


....| By 6 Richard II, statute 1, cap. 10, it is enacted as follows :—‘‘ Item— 


It is ordained and accorded, that all manner of foreigners and aliens, 
being of amity of the king, and of his realm, and coming within the 
said city of London, and other cities, boroughs, and towns within the 
said realm, as well within liberties as without, with fish and all 
manner of other victuals, there carrying and going again to their 
own countries, shall from henceforth be under the safeguard and the 
special protection of our said lord the king; and there it shall be 
lawful to them and every of them, and by force of these presents, 
they may from henceforth cut their fishes and victuals aforesaid, 
without impeachment or denying of any man, in prices, and in part, 
or in all, at retaile, or in grosse as to them best shall seem, to sell 
and make their profit; any charters, statutes, or ordinances, 
privileges, or customs made or had to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
By 13 Richard II, statute 1, cap. 8, it is ordained and assented (inter 
alia), and in the right of victuallers it is accorded, that they shall 
have reasonable gains, according to the discretion and limitation of 
the said justices, and no more, upon pain to be grievously punished 
according to the discretion of the said justices where no pain is 
limited in certain before this time upon the said victuallers. And the 
sheriffs, stewards of lords of franchises, mayors and bailiffs, and all 
others that have assise of bread and ale to keep, and the correction 
of the same, shall take no amercement or fine for any default 
touching the assise, for the which a man or woman by the law ought 
to have bodily punishment, according as it is another time ordained 
by statute . . . and all other that have the order and survey of 
victuals in cities, boroughs, market towns, and elsewhere, where 
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victuals be sold in the realm, shall find the statute made, the 
twenty-third year of the reign of king Edward, grandfather to the king 
that now is, which beginneth, “ Because a great part of the people,” 
touching the estate of victuallers and hostellers, and other sellers of 
victuals in due execution; and that no hosteller make horse bread 
in his hostry nor without, that bakers shall make it, and the assise 
thereof shall be made so that the weight be reasonable after the price 
of the corn in the market ; and that the same hostellers shall sell hay 
and oats after a reasonable price, so that they take not for the bushel 
but one halfpenny over the common price in the market. 

The 15 Richard II, cap. 4—‘“‘There shall be but 8 bushels of corn 
striked to the quarter,” recites as follows : 

“‘Ttem—Whereas it is ordained by divers statutes that one 
measure of corn, wine and ale should be throughout the realm, and 
that 8 bushels striked make the quarter of corn; nevertheless, 
because that no pain is thereupon ordained in the said statutes, divers 
people of divers cities, boroughs, towns and markets, will not take, 
neither buy in the said cities and sell in none other placesbut 9 
bushels for the quarter; and if they cannot buy in that manner, they 
arrest it as forfeit to the great damage and oppression of all our 
people, and manifestly against the statute aforesaid.” 

Whereupon it was ordained and assented that the said statute 
should be firmly kept and holden as well in the city of London, and 
in every other place throughout the realm, and that as well by water 
as by land, notwithstanding any usage in times past to the contrary. 

By the 1 Henry IV, cap. 17—“ Strangers may buy and sell within the 
realm victuals in gross or by retail,” the Act of 1382 is recited, 
and it is then set forth as follows: ‘Our lord the king, considering 
the same statute to be very profitable in many ways if it were put in 
execution, by the assent of the lords and commons aforesaid, hath 
ordained and established, that the said statute be firmly holden, kept 
and duly executed after the form and effect thereof, notwithstanding 
the letters patent late granted to the contrary to the fishmongers of 
London by the said late King Richard upon his last voyage towards 
Ireland.” 


..|2 Henry IV. It will be useful to give at certain stated periods as we 


proceed, short schedules of the prices of the leading articles of food, 
and in contrast therewith the price of labour at the same date. We 
commence at this date; but it must be remembered that the prices 
varied greatly in different Jocalities, in consequence of the difficulty 
of transport. 


Food, &e. See a Labour. Cee. 
Wheat, per quarter............ 8 - | Alabourer’s wages, perday - 3 
Barley PM eins te 5 4 | Reaping grain, peracre .... — 9 
PA COD ener .ctersvecsesePotcie > 1 — | Threshing grain, a Fy 

sg re eee cere eee — 10% GUBEPOR ete ane lee: ar 
AMV OX! CATCH Lelie sseceve.gteots 7 6 | A master mason’s wages, 
EME OORONS AF is Geib oon ces kesyoaes - 4 POETS CE Veto rensgues She cenancascs + 
Un LE TLS RNG ARES OBR — 8 | Making too fagots ............ = 
Best beer, per gallon ........ - 14 | Sawing, per 10oo ft. of deal 1 13 
Claret Petey MMe RCP ANGI CAPE a seca acsereseonts Lee 


..| By 4 Henry IV, cap. 8, the enactment of 13 Richard II, statute 1, 


cap. 8 (1389-90), was confirmed, regarding the price to be charged by 
hostelers for horse bread and oats. 

4 Henry V. On the 4th February it was ordered that in time of Lent 
simnel loaves [7.e., loaves of the finest wheaten flour] should not be 
made, nor yet any other white loaves, that are called painman, main- 
cherin, &e.; but only three kinds, namely tourte, bis [brown bread 
known also as trete]| and white. 
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By 3 Henry VI, cap. 2-——“Sheep shall not be transported beyond the 
sea without the king’s license.” This enactment was not in view of 
food supplies, but related to the export of wool. 


.| By the 14 Henry VI, cap. 6—“That none disturb an alien that 


bringeth in victuals to sell in gross or retale,” the Act of 1882 
was re-enacted. 


.| 29 Henry VI. The prices of food and labour as given by Double- 


day—The True Law of Population (1841)—at this date were as 
follows :— 


Food, &c. $0; Labour. Sa 
Wheat (plentiful), per qr. 5 4) A weeder, per day................ —~ 2 
Finest yy 8 -—| A reaper, with diet. ............ - 3 
Oats istriavainsticerneee 2 1 | A mower PT ics, - 4 
AL LOAM (OX .citaretecdsievspeassneeed 13 —| A labourer, per three days 1 4. 
tAbyealsor CALE te ..ousesskeleese 2 ea) AS ean er Sele Bi tae. sta sca, - 6 
AS ari acts, .neeteewact tecorbe tress ro) Attilerce nis, sees nee - 6 
AU ZOOS) des. atteaalnenckteeed — 3] A tiler and man.................... li 2 
Eggs; Der 100 bis lises aeons —- 5] A master carpenter ............ — 10 
Red wine, per gallon ........ 1 —| Aman and cart ..2....0..0.....00 {38 


Edward IV. Robert Brook and Thomas West, Esqres., were at this. 
date clerks of the market, and in a MS. book of theirs there is 
recorded the following :— 

“ Memorandum.—The baker shall be allowed in every quarter of 
whete bakyng, as it is provyd by the kyngis bakers, as it shal appere 
hereafter. 

“* First, he shal have 4d. and all his branne to avauntage; and two 
lofis for fornage; and three halfpence for three servauntes ; and for 
coles 06. and for yeste 06. and for salt 0d., and for wood 3d., and for 
bultelle [bolting the meal] 0d., and for the sealing 0d., and for candele, 
q. summ 11d. q. beside his branne, and the two loves. 

“This is proved by the statutis: and also by an Acte in William 
Conquerours tyme: and the tyme of Henry the III; and in the 
tyme of King Edward the III: and never reversid sithen. 

** Memorandum, it is ordayned bi statute, that alle manner of bakers 
dwelling out of cities and burgh townes, as bakers dwelling in villagis 
and upon Londe, their peny lof, what corne so ever it be, be it white: 
or browne, it shall wey more than the peny lof in the town or city by 
x s., and the halfpenny lof by v s. because they bere not suche 
chargis as bakers in the cities doon, and townes. And yet they shal 
kepe the assize truly according unto the statute upon peyne of 6s. 8d. 
for his offence, as often as he doth the contrary, beside his mersement 
for brekyng of the size, if his lof wey nat as they do in cities and 
burgh townes. And in likewise shal the ferthing lof wey after the 
statute.” 

Then follow the “assize of brede” as follows :— 

“This is the assize of al maner of brede of whete, and of what eting 
corne soever it be. It shal be weied after the ferthing wastell; for 
the symonell shal weye less than the wastel than 2s. because of the 
sething. 

“‘ The ferthing white lofe, called the cocket, shal wey more than the: 
wastell by 2s. because of the bakyng. 

“The halfpeny wheten lofe, that is to say, the halfpeny cribel lofe,. 
shal wey three ferthing white lofys. 

‘The lofe of al maner of corn, that is to say the horse lof, shal wey 
two halfpeny white lofis.” . 

In this same book there was also contained the assise for other 
branches of trade connected with food of the people: thus for the 
“myller,” the ‘‘ brewer,” the ‘ bocher,”’ the ‘“‘fyssher,” &c. 
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It was also the custom at this early period to have an assise of liquors, 


embraced under the general term “ Victuals,’ concerning which we 
learn many details from the 20 Edward IV, cap. 8—“ An Act for 
annulling of Letters Patents made to Searchers and Surveyors of 
Victuals,’ enacted this year, and which recites as follows : 

“« Ttem—Whereas the governors, that is to say mayors, bailiffs, and 
other like governors of every city, borough and town of substance 
within this realm of England, for the most parts have courts of 
leets and views of frankpledge, holden yearly within the same cities, 
boroughs, and towns, and surveying of all victuals there, and 
correction and punishment of the offenders and breakers of this assise 
of the same, to be presented and amerced if any default be found in 
the said courts, or by their surveying, which by reason ought not to 
be contraried, nor the victuallers there by the law ought to be sur- 
charged or oppressed; (2) as now, and of late, divers persons daily 
intending their singular avail and profit, to oppress the said victual- 
lers, and to enter and break the liberty of divers places in this realm, 
having franchises and surveying of all victuallers, and correction of 
the same, have purchased letters patent of our sovereign lord the 
king, to be surveyors and correctors of all such victuallers within 
divers cities, boroughs, and other places of this realm of England, as 
of ale, beer, wine, and other such victuals, by which pretence and 
unlawful office, they do commit divers and many extortions and 
oppressions, amongst the king’s liege people, taking of them unlaw- 
fully divers great fines and ransoms to the danger of the king’s liege 
people, and also wrongful derogation of the liberties and franchises of 
divers of the said cities, boroughs, and towns.” ‘ 

It was therefore enacted that all letters patent granted to persons 
for searching or surveying of victuals should be void, and the chief 
governors of cities, towns, &c., appointed to search and survey the 
same. The other Acts and authorities on this branch of the inquiry, 
which we do not intend to pursue in detail here, are :—4 Inst., 262 ; 
51 Henry III, statute 6; 12 Edward II. statute 1, cap. 6; 10 
Edward III, statute 3; 23 Edward III, cap. 6; 31 Edward III, 
statute 1, cap. 10; 6 Richard II, cap. 10 ; 13 Richard II, statute 1, 
cap. 8; 1 HenryIV, cap.17; 3 Henry VIII, cap.8; 25 Henry VIII, 
cap. 2; 2 and 3 Edward VI, cap. 15; 22 and 23 Car. II, cap. 19; 
31 George II, cap. 28; and 32 George II, cap. 1. 


15 Henry VII. The prices of food and labour this year are recorded as 





follows :— 

Food. s. d. Labour. d. 

Wheat, per quarter ............. 4 4 |A woman labourer, per day —- 2% 
Malt Spt al 1h Pe es 2. 8A carter, per day °............:.3. —- 3 
To, aa Se MELAS, a Aa ic kai Sip teeta ze loas 21) 6c al tle ete ee — 3 
PMP LTTA URI rd tos veacoesocsense og rp PPR A MIOW ED © ae % cceerenseeseased —- 4 
Pit ee Re ek rn ce — 5 | Acarpenter,withdietperday — 6 
Carcass of a neat ..........00 — 1o| A plumber 93 — 6 
Poe os peu GON EAS Ligne — g/|Atiler or joiner ,, - 6 
Wine, per gallon. ................ 1 —! Lesser crafts, without diet 6 
Pet a) eee Al ee TURES Vi cn aetts cosa de sen snnay ie 


By 22 Henry VIII, cap. 7, whoever should convey any horses, geldings, 


mares, or sheep, to any parts beyond the sea, without the king’s 
license, save for the victualling of Calais, was to forfeit 40s. for every 
poll. (See 1562.) 


.| By the 23 Henry VIII, cap. 3, “An Acte for Fleshe to be sold by 


weight,” it was enacted that any person who should sell by himself 
or any others, the carcasses of beefs, pork, mutton, or veal, or any 
part or parcel thereof after the Ist August then next ensuing, should 
sell the same by lawful weight, called haberdupois, and none other- 
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1532 ....| wise; the said flesh to be cut out in reasonable pieces, according to 
the request of the buyer, in like fashion as afore that time was used, 
without fraud or covin; and that every person who by himself or 
any other should sell any flesh of the said carcasses, should have with 
him where he should make sale of the said flesh, sufficient beam 
scales and weights, sealed, called haberdupois, for true serving of the 
buyers. And that after the said Ist day of August o person should 
take, or cause to be taken for any pound weight of flesh of the carcasses 
of beef or pork, above the price of one half peny and half farthing 
upon pain of forfeiting 3s. 4d. ‘ Provyded always, that the heedes,. 
neckes, inwardes, purtynances, legges, nor fete shall not be counted 
no parte of the carcasse afore said, but such be solde for a lower 
price.” The lord chancellor and justice of assise, justice of peace, 
mayors, bailiffs, &c., might fix lower prices, and special powers for’ 
| towns and Universities of Oxforde and Cambridge.” 
733 ....| In this year there were three enactments bearing upon food supplies, 
WIZ. — 

1. The 25 Henry VIII, cap. 1, which enacted that the governors of 
cities and market towns upon complaint to them made of any 
butcher refusing to sell victual by weight according to the statute 
24, Henry VIII, cap. 3, might commit the offender to ward until he 
had paid all penalties limited by the said statute ; and might sell or 
cause to be sold for money all such victual for ready money to be 
delivered to the owner, and if any grazier, farmer, breeder, drover, 
refuse to sell his fat cattle to a butcher upon such reasonable price 
| as he may retail it at the price assessed by the statute, the justices of 
the peace, mayors, and governors, should eause indifferent persons to 
set the prices of the same, which if the owner refuse to accept them, 
the same justices, &c., should bind him to appear the next term in’ 
the Star Chamber, to be punished as the king’s counsel should think 

ood. 

2. The 25 Henry VIII, cap. 2, see Table XII. 

3. The 25 Henry VIII, cap. 13—“ Concerning the number of sheep: 
one should keep,” the preamble of which is very remarkable : 

‘“‘Forasmuch as divers and sundry persons of the king’s subjects 
of this realm, to whom God of his goodness hath disposed great 
plenty and abundance of movable substance, now of late within few 
years have daily studied, practised, and invented ways and means 
how they might accumulate and gather together, ito few hands, as: 
well as great multitudes of farms as great plenty of cattle, and in 
special sheep, putting such lands as they can get to pasture, and not 
to tillage, whereby they have not only pulled down churches and 
towns, and enhanced the old rates of the rents of the possessions of 
this realm, or else brought it to such excessive fines, that no poor 
man is able to meddle with it, but also have raised and enhanced the 
prices of all manner of corn, cattle, wood, pigs, geese, hens, chickens,. 
eggs, and such other, almost double, above the prices which have been 
accustomed ; by reason whereof a marvellous multitude and number 
of the people of this realm be not able to provide meat, drink, and 
clothes necessary for themselves, their wives and children, but be so: 
discouraged with misery and poverty, that they fall daily to theft, 
robbery, and other inconveniencies, or pitifully die for hunger and 
cold, and as it is thought by the king’s most humble and loving 
subjects, that one of the greatest occasions that moveth and provoketh 
those greedy and covetous people so to accumulate and keep in their 
lands such great portions and parts of the grounds and lands of 
this realm from the occupying of the poor husbandmen, and so to 
use it in pasture and not in tillage, is only the great profit that 
cometh of sheep, which use be come to a few person’s hands 
of this realm in respect of the whole number of the king’s subjects. 
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that some have 24,0co, some 20,000, some 10,000, some 6,000, 
some 5,000, and some more, and some less, by the which a good sheep 
Sor victual, that are accustomed to be sold for 2s. 4d. or 3s. at the most, 
is now sold for 6s., or 5s., or 4s. at the least ; and a stone of clothing 
wool, that in some shires of this realm was accustomed to be sold 
for 18 pence, or 20 pence, is now sold for 4s., or 3s. 4d. at the least ; and 
in some countries [counties], where it hath been sold for 2s. 4d., or 
28. 8d., or 3s. at the most, it is now sold for 5s., or 4s. at least, 
and so are raised in every part of this realm; which things thus 
used be principally to the high displeasure of Almighty God, to the 
decay of the hospitality of this realm, to the diminishing of the 
king’s people, and to the let of the cloth making, whereby many 
poor people have been accustomed to be set on work; and in 
conclusion, if remedy be not found, it may turn to the utter destruction 
and desolation of this realm, which God defend.”’ 

Wherefore it was enacted of the king’s “most gracious and godly 
disposition, that from and after the feast of St. Michael the 
Archangel, 1535, no man should keep, occupy, or have in his possession 
above 2,000 sheep at one time, upon penalty of 3s. 4d. per head for 
all beyond ; lambs under one year old not to be counted as sheep ; 
grace of one year given as to sheep coming by executorship, or 
marriage ; with special provisions as to sheep bequeathed by will to 
a child under age.” 

Then follow a series of clauses which revoke a good deal of the 
foregoing, viz., that the owner of land may on his inheritance keep 
as many sheep as he will; it was only the farmer who was to be 
so limited to 2,000, and even he might have additional sheep for 
the maintenance of his household. And inasmuch as the number of 
100 sheep in every county be not alike, 6 score were to be counted 
too. No man was to take above two farms. 


By the 27 Henry VIII, cap. 9, butchers were permitted to sell flesh 


for two years, as they did before the making of the statutes 
24 Henry VIII, cap. 3 (1532), and 25 Henry VIII, cap. 1, and 
notwithstanding these enactments. 


.| By 28 Henry VIII, cap. 14—‘‘ For prices of wines,” it was enacted 


**'That no person or persons shall sell any Gascoin, Geryen, or French 
wines above viijd. the gallon, that is to say, a penny the pint, two- 
pence the quart, fourpence the bottle, and eightpence the gallon, 
upon pain of forfeiture for every pint sold above that price if 
ivd. . . . And that no Malmesys, Romneys, sacks, nor other 
local wines shall be sold by retail above xijd. the gallon, vid. the 
pottle, iijd. the quart, id. ob. the pint, upon pain, &c.” ‘The prices of 
wines sold in the gross were to be assessed by the king’s great officers, 
viz., the Lord Chancellor, Lord Treasurer, and Lord President of the 
Council, &c. 


..| By 33 Henry VIII, cap. 11, “ An Act for butchers to sell at their 


liberty by weight or otherwise,” it is recited at the instance of the 
masters and fellowship of butchers, and of other butchers within the 
realm, that if the Acts of 1533 and 1535 “‘should hereafter be put 
in execution, and your said orators compelled to sell flesh by weight 
Se ts should be to the utter undoing of your said orators for ever.” 
Whereupon it was enacted that it might “from thenceforth be 
lawful unto all your said subjects to sell their victuals from time to 
time by themselves, their wives and servants, to all manner of 
persons that will buy the same in like manner and form as they might 
have done before the making of the said estatutes or any of them.” 


"42-43 | The 34 and 35 Henry VIII, cap. 9—“‘An Act for the preservation of the 


River Severn,” recites :— 
“Whereas divers persons, as well as inhabitants, farmers and 
dwellers near unto the stream of Severn, and unto the creeks and 
Tie 
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piles of the same, from Kingrod upwards toward the city and town 
of Gocester, conveyeth and carrieth grain and corn out of the realm 
of England, unto the parts beyond the sea where grains are very 
dear, and now of late time have made picards, and other great boats, 
with foremasts, of the burthen of 15 tun, and some to 36 tun ; and 
by reason thereof, wheat, rye, beans, barley, malt, and other kinds of 
grain by stealth are conveyed into the utter parts beyond the sea, 
so that thereby the king’s majesty is not only deceived of his subsidy 
and custom for the same, but it causeth at such times wheat, grain 
and other kind of corn as is aforesaid, to be at high prices; and 
by the same means the inhabitants within the said city or town of 
Bristol ave often and sundry times destitute and scant, may have 
grain or corn to serve the king’s obedient subjects there dwelling and 
inhabiting; and also by reason of having the said great boats or 
vessels, oftentimes divers ships, as well of the parts beyond the sea, 
or other of English ships lying in Kingrod and Hungrod (being ports 
or havens of the city or town of Bristol aforesaid distant 5 miles 
or thereabouts from the said town of Bristol) awaiting and tarrying 
there the coming of the said boats with corn and grain down Severn, 
who there discharge the grain and corn abroad the said ships at 
Kingrod, by reason whereof the said ships and other vessels there 
tarrying for the receipt of the said grain and corn, do then cast out 
their ballast of stones, and other roble of ballast of their said ships 
and vessels into the said roads and havens, to the great destruction, 
and in continuance to the utter undoing of the said roads and havens, 
in that the mouth and whole channel of the said haven is so heaped 
and quarried with stones and roble of ballast of the ships and boats 
there arriving, that great ships which use the course of merchandise 
to the said town of Bristol from the parts beyond the sea, and from 
the town laden with merchandise unto the utter parts, may scantly 
or safely come in unto the king’s said port and town of Bristol and 
the river of the same, and so from the said port and town of Bristol 
unto the said Severn, without great danger and peril; and by that 
means ships of great burthen are like to be destroyed and utterly to 
be cast away; and if redress be not the sooner had therein, it will be 
to the utter destruction of the haven and port of the said town of 
Bristol, which said town of Bristol is chiefly maintained by course of 
merchandise.” 

It was therefore enacted (in addition to penalty for casting ballast) 
that none should load any corn in any vessel by the water of the 
Severn to transport until the same should be submitted to the king’s 
“customers ” at Bristol there to pay the export duties, and then only 
to carry so much grain as his license permitted, upon pain of 
forfeiture of vessel. 


.| By a statute enacted this year, we learn that trades-unionism is not a 


new feature—that is new in our own time: this measure is the 
2 and 3 Edward VI, cap. 15—“ The Bill of conspiracies of victuallers 
and craftsmen,’ which recites :— 

*“ Forasmuch as of late divers sellers of victuals, not contented 
with moderate and reasonable gain, but minded to have and to take 


- for their victuals so much as list them, have conspired and covenanted 


together to sell their victuals at unreasonable prices; (2) and like- 
wise artificers, handicraftmen and labourers have made their 
confederalls and promises, and have sworn mutual oaths, not only 
that they should not meddle one with another’s and perform and 
finish that another hath begun, but also to constitute and appoint 
how much work they shall do in a-day, and what hours and times 
they shall work, contrary to the laws and statutes of the realm, 
and to the great hurt and impoverishment of the king’s majesty’s 
subjects.’ 
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For reformation whereof, it was enacted—‘ That if any butchers, 
brewers, bakers, poulterers, cooks, costermongers or fruiterers, shall 
at any time from and after the Ist day of March next coming, 
conspire, covenant, promise, or make any oaths, that they shall not 
sell their victuals but at certain prices... . shall forfeit for the 
first offence tol. to the king’s highness, or twenty days imprison- 
ment on bread and water; and for the second offence 20/., or the 
pillory ; and for the third offence 4ol., and the pillory, with loss of 
one of his ears, and also shall at all times after that be taken as a 
man infamous, and his saying, depositions on oath, not to be 
credited at any time in matters of judgment.’ If any such con- 
spiracy were entered into by the Company of Victuallers, then their 
corporation to be dissolved. | 

3 Edward VI. Prices were as follows :— 





Food. £ s. d. Labour. Sac: 
Wheat, per quarter ........ - 14 8|A binder and _ shearer, \ 
* (scarcity), per lene ye with diet, per day ...:.... 
Carter eee: er: A mower’s statute wages, 
Barley (scarcity), per with diet, per day ........ be 
od 5 Oo ci é 
Guage SOP or. A mower, without diet........ - 10 
A BOOP eTAGe A. 208. Bates. 1 5 -| A shearer, without diet........ - 5 
Mutton, per carcass........ — 5 8| A journeyman tailor, with 
me wedder dk 9.003 - 4 4 IE DIY Rae ree eee i 


The 5 and 6 Edward VI, cap. 14, “An Act against Regrators, Fore- 
stallers, and Ingrossers,’ and which will be noticed in detail in 
Table No. XII, contained the following :— 

VIII. And it is also further enacted, “That if any person or 
persons after the said 1st day of May next coming, having sufficient 
corn and grain for the provision of his or their own house or houses, 
and sowing of their grounds for one year, do buy any corn in any 
fair or market, for the change of his or their seed, and do not bring 
to the same fair or market the same day so much corn, as he shall 
fortune to buy for his seed, and sell the same, if he can, as the price 
of corn their goeth in the said market or fair, that then every such 
person or persons so buying corn for seed, shall forfeit and lose the 
double value of the corn so bought.” 

Also this :— 

XII. “ Provided always . . . . That it shall be lawful to every 
person or persons which shall be assigned and allowed by three justices 
of the peace of the county where he shall thereunto, by (otherwise 
than by forestalling) corn, grain, or cattle, to be transported or carried 
by water from any port or place within this realm of Wales, unto any 
other port or place within the said realm or dominions, if he or they 
shall without fraud or covin ship or embark within three score [other 
editions have it forty] days next after he or they shall have bought 
the same, or taken covenant or promise for the buying thereof, and 
with such expedition and diligence as wind and weather will serve, 
to carry and transport the same to such port or place as his or their 
cockets shall declare, and there to disbark, unlade and sell the same, 
and do bring a true certificate thereof from one justice of the peace of 
the county, or mayor or bailiff of the town corporate, where the same 
shall be unladen, and also of the customer of the port where such 
unlading shall be, of the place or day where the said corn or cattle 
shall be disbarked, unladen and sold, to be directed unto the cus- 
tomer and comptroller of the port, where the same were embarked ; 
anything mentioned in this Act to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” 

This Act was made perpetual by 13 Elizabeth, cap. 25. 
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.| In the 5 Elizabeth, cap. 5, “An Act touching Politick Constitutions 


for the maintenance of the Navy,” but which was in reality an Act to 
encourage fisheries and the mercantile marine, in view probably of 
drafting young fishermen into the royal navy, there was contained 
the following clauses : 

XIV. “And for increase of provision of fish by the more usual 
and common entering thereof, be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that from the feast of St. Michael the Archangel, in the 
year of our Lord God, 1564, every Wednesday, in every week, through- 
out the year, which heretofore hath not been by the law and customs 
of this realm used and observed as a fishday, and which shall not 
happen to fall on Christmas week or Haster week, shall be here- 
after observed and kept, as the Saturday in every week, be or ought 
to be. (2) And that no manner of person may eat any flesh on 
the same day, otherwise than ought to be upon the common 
Saturday.” 

Under pain of the penalties therein provided, see further hereon, 
1593. 

There was enacted, 8 Elizabeth, cap. 3—“ An Act against carrying over 
seas, Rams, Lambs, or Sheep, alive.’ This was probably in the 
interest of the woollen trade. 

By 13 Elizabeth, cap. 183—‘“ An Act for the increase of Tillage, and 
maintenance of the Navy,” it was set forth when corn might be 
exported and when not. It might be exported out of certain ports, 
in certain specified classes of ships, when the prices be allowed 
“reasonable.” Before any grain was transported under this Act, 
the justices of locality from which export was proposed to be made 
had to be notified to the queen or her council, and then allowed or 
otherwise. The custom to be paid for grain transported under this 
Act was specified. The queen by proclamation might prohibit export. 

Sir Lionel Ducket, mayor. ‘This year there was “ imprinted on a sheet, 
by J. Day, the city printer,” a tariff of the prices of poultry, with a 
preface as follows : é' 

“Forasmuch as through the greedie couetousnesse of the poulters, the 
pricee of all poultrie wares within the citie and the liberties thereof 
are growen to be excessive and unreasonable, not only to the perillous 
example of all manner of people throughout the whole realme that do 
sell poultrie wares, but also to the great charges of all noblemen, men 
of worship, and gentlemen, that do keepe any houses within this 
citie, or neere the same ; 

“ For reformation whereof, it is ordered by my lord maior and 
court of aldermen, that all maner of persons, as well poulterers as 
others, that shall after this present 5th day of April, in the xiiij year 
of the queenes maiesties reign, sell any poultry wares within this 
citie and the liberties thereof, shall observe and keep these prices 
following.” 

Then follows detailed list of prices to be charged in “shops” and 
in the “ markets.” 

By the 27 Elizabeth, cap. 18,80 much of the Statute 5 Elizabeth, 
cap. 5 (1562), as concerneth the eating of fish, and restraineth the 
eating of flesh upon Wednesdays, was repealed. “‘Sea-fish might be 
sold any day in the week saving Sunday. Victuallers were to issue 
no flesh in Lent, nor upon Fridays or Saturdays.” 

In view of preventing a dearth in the city of London, certain of the 
city companies “were, by the lord maior’s means, to buy each of 
them a quantity of corn, and to lay it up in the Bridge-House.”— 
Stow. 

By 35 Elizabeth, cap. 7—‘ An Act for reviving, continuing, explain- 
ing, and perfecting of divers statutes”—this Act of 1562 was 
amended as follows :— 
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“ XXII. Provided also, and be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that every person eating any flesh upon any fish-days, 
contrary to the Form of the said statute made for the maintenance 
of the navy [1562], shall forfeit only 20s., or else suffer only one 
month’s close imprisonment without bail or mainprize; and every 
person or persons within whose house any such offence shall be done, 
and being privy or knowing thereof, and not effectually publishing or 
disclosing the same to some public officer, having authority to 
punish the same, for every such offence to forfeit only 135. 4d., 
anything in the said statute contained to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 

“ And such a dear year was that of 1594, Sir John Spencer, maior, 
who therefore (it being now winter time) called upon the companies, 
viz., those of them that had not laid in their proportion, to do it 
within so many days; corn being then brought in from foreign 
parts.” —Stow. 


.| Reign of Elizabeth.—There was published by John Powel, sometime 


clerk of the market: The boke of the assyse of breade, &c., “ corrected 
and enlarged.” There were many other editions of this work, but 
we propose here to quote from the edition of this date, which we 
believe contains the text as confirmed by the Lords of the Privy 
Council (“ Christoph. Hatton, Canc.’’) about this period as follows :— 
“Ancient Laws, Customs and Good Ordinances, set down for Bakers, 
in making, sizing, and selling all sorts of Lawful Bread, which 
by the Laws are vendible unto the Queens Subjects in the 
Commonwealth retailing the same. 

“ First—That no manner of person or persons shall keep a common 
bakehouse in cities and corporative towns, but such persons as have 
been apprenticed into the same mystery and brought up therein for 
the space of seven years, or else otherwise skilful in the good making 
and true sizing of all sorts of bread; and shall put his own mark or 
seal upon all sorts of his man’s bread, which he or they shall make 
or sell as before is mentioned. 

“ Ttem—That no baker or any other persons do make, bake, utter and 
sell any kinds or sorts of bread in the commonwealth, but such which 
the statutes and antient ordinances of this realm do allow him to bake 
and sell: that is to say, they shall bake and sell symnel bread, and 
wastel, white, wheaten, household, and horse bread ; and none other 
kinds of bread, to put to sale into her Majesty’s subjects. 

“* Item—They must make and bake farthing white bread, halfpenny 
white, penny white, halfpenny wheaten, penny wheaten bread, penny 
household, and twopenny household loaves: and none of greater size, 
upon pain of forfeiture, unto poor people all such great bread, which 
they or any of them shall make, to sell of greater size (the time of 
Christmas always excepted). | 

“ Ttem—They shall not utter and sell to any innholder, or victualler, 
either in man’s bread or horse bread (which shall retail the same) but 
only 13d. worth for 12d., without any poundage or other advantage. 

“« Item—They shall sell and deliver unto innholders and victuallers in 
horse bread but 3 loaves for a penny, and 13 pennyworth for 12d. 
(as aforesaid), every one of the same three horse loaves weighing the 
full weight of a penny white loaf, whether wheat be good, cheap, or 
dear. 

“ Ttem—That no baker or other person or persons shall at any time 
or times hereafter make, utter, or sel! by retail, within or without 
their houses, unto any the queen’s subjects, any spice cakes, buns, 
bisket, or other spice bread (being bread out of size, and not by law 
allowed), except it be at burials, or upon the Friday before Haster, or 
at Christmas; upon pain of forfeiture of all such spice bread to the 
poor. 
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“* Item—Whereas there are in cities and corporative towns, common 
bakers using the mystery of baking there, and within the same towns, 
common bakers which come into the market with their bread to be 
sold, they shall not only bring with them such kinds or sorts of sized 
bread as the law and ordinances do allow to be made and sold, as afore- 
said, but also shall keep and observe this order in the weight of 
their bread, as hereafter followeth. Because the said foreigners do 
not bear and pay within the same cities and towns, such scot and. 
lot as the bakers of the same towns do. 

“‘ First—The foreigner’s halfpenny white loaves shall weigh half an. 
ounce more in every loaf than the bakers of the same towns half-- 
penny white loaves do. 

“ Ttem—Their penny white loaves shall weigh one ounce more to 
every loaf than the bakers of the same towns penny white loaf do. 

“* Ttem—Their halfpenny wheaten loaves shall weigh one ounce in 
every loaf more than, &c. 

‘ Item—Their penny wheaten loaves shall weigh 2 ounces more 
than, &e. 

“* Ttem—Their penny household loaves, Kc. 

“Item —Their twopenny household loaves shall weigh 4 ounces: 
more than, &c. 

“ Provided always, that the clerk of the market of Her Majesty’s 
household, his deputy or deputies, maiors, bailiffs and other officers- 
of cities, corporative towns and liberties, shall look into, have diligent 
care and respect unto the due performance and execution of these 
articles, and they shall and may from time to time freely give and. 
distribute all such unlawful bread as shall be hereafter made, and put 
to sale, being contrary to these articles before mentioned, unto poor 
prisoners, or any other poor people. Willing and requiring all 
justices of peace, constables, bailiffs, and other officers to be aiding, 
assisting, and helping all the aforesaid officers in the due execution 
thereof, as they will answer to the contrary at their perils.” 

There was published John Stow’s Surveys of the Cities of London and 
Westminster, and in Book V. will be found chapter xxv, with the 
following heading: “ Antient Assize and weight of bread: an 
Ordinance for it, according to the price of wheat. Old Orders for 
Bakers. How the Assize of Bread was made each year. The Bakers: 
Halimotes [? Hallmotes]. Assay of Bread according to the Regale 
of England. Laws and Charges for Bakers. Miller, Baker, Brewer, 
Butcher, Fisher, Cook, Innholder, Tavener, Tallow-chandler, Spicer, 
Weaver, Tanner, Cordwayner, Carrier, White Tawyer, Mercer, &c.,. 
Forestallers. All their Assizes. Standard for Weights adjusted. 
Measure for Seacoal and other things measurable upon the Thames.” 
Wherein will be found much that is of interest on the questions 
treated of in this article. We have here quoted from the edition of 
1713, which had passed through many hands after its original author. 

By 48 Elizabeth, cap. 7, justices of the peace were directed to compel 
those who cast down growing corn to make satisfaction. 

James 1. The lord mayor of London addressed a letter (dated 
19th March) to the lords of the council, reporting that on account of 
the exceeding high price of corn, and the scarcity, the bakers were 
scarcely able to keep 11 ounces weight in the wheaten penny loaf, 
and requesting that license might be granted to those who will bring 
corn to the port of London, and that if such quantities as should be 
brought in were not vended or uttered there, it might be lawful for 
them to ship the same out again without paying customs. 


...| About this date the said J. Powel, clerk of the market, reported to 


James I and his council that “ divers bakers and other persons taking 
upon them the mystery of baking and uttering of bread unto the 
king’s majesty’s subjects in the commonwealth, for their own private 
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lucre and commodity, did not only make and sell to the subjects, 
breads of odd sizes, made by their own inventions, but also divers: 
kinds and sorts of bread ; which were both repugnant to the laws and 
good ordinances of the realm, and likewise hurtful to the common- 
wealth.” Further orders and regulations were thereupon issued, and 
the master and wardens of the company of bakers were especially 
ordered ‘‘ to look into and have diligent care and respect unto the due 
performance of these articles.” 

The price of indoor labour at this date is indicated by the following 
tailor’s bill: For making a suit of clothes, 4s.; for making a cloak, 
1s. 6d.; for making a morning gown, 1s. 8d.; for making a black 
gown, 18. 6d. 

See Table X, this date, as to relaxation of prohibitions against fore- 
stalling. 

By 3 Car. I, cap. 4 (5)—‘ An Act for continuance and repeal of divers 
statutes ’?—the 3 and 4 Edward VI, cap. 19 and 21; the 5 Elizabeth, 
cap. 5; the 21 James I, cap. 22; and other Acts mentioned in this 
and other tables in this paper were continued. 

The expense of living in the metropolis is said to have increased con- 
siderably about this time. The poor’s rates in the country also went 
up. ‘These incidents were attributed to the nobility and gentry living 
constantly with their families in London. In the following year 
several regulations were made by the Star Chamber for bringing 
down the prices of provisions and of horse meat in London and 
Westminster. The wretchedness of the poor was in some degree 
ascribed to the fraudulent practices of bakers. Ordinaries were 
limited to 2s. a-head for dinner (wine included), and to 8d. a-head 
for a servant attending his master. Respecting innkeepers, it is said 
that, “considering the present price of hay and oats, 6d. a night 
for hay and stable-room, and 6d. a peck for oats were sufficient, 
without anything being allowed for litter.’—Rym Fen., xix, 476. 

Commonwealth. ‘The prices of food and labour had ranged during the 
half-century now ending as follows :— 


Food. arenas Labour. $d, 
Wheat, per quarter........ 1 14 —| Labourers, ordinary, per day — 10 
‘Women shearers..................+. 4 

oor tenes byrne oc: EA Ae NEUE DOES! “arrays dcveyettse heh asentesta ste ren 4 
Journeymen artisans............ r'2 

PAP TR GEOMUIE Se cotter tictate Gero ape LUMIDera eae ck ier thay. tee 
GRISZIOMSO rece tere cosor, aaeeeton Ir 4 

SAV Cnn Cc Metties.crieteteeeisess aoe fro METI Wate ee it cccsetarsscteens T0:6 
Collar-nhakere viii ciel: 1776 

Mutton, perstone of 8ibs. — 2 3 | Armourers ...................0... eas, 
dash (Cs ad cc teen, eed a Sia 16 

BRS VORNIR Aeteee cies beaten toe lke = 16 8 | Master mason ..0)...... sce... Ter 
A mason with diet................ tee 

Tongues, cured, per doz. — 12 - ret baw masons with ee 

Rogie Lay 5 it te alo Rial a 
Chine of beef ...............: — 18 —! Apprentices with diet ........ = 4 


The court of aldermen of the city of London ordered an assise of bread 
to be held. 


.| By 22 Charles IT, cap. 8-—‘‘ An Act for ascertaining the measures of 


corne and salt ”’—it is recited that there was a great variety of measures 
existing in the “several countyes, cittyes, burroughes, ports, and 
other places of this realme for the measureing, buying, and selling of 
all sorts of graine, salt and other commodityes usually bought and 
sould by the bushell, to the great defrauding and oppressing of the 
people, contrary to the great charter,” &c. It is therefore enacted 
that the ‘‘ Winchester measure”’ only be used, under a penalty of gos. 
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And to the end that there might be ‘‘a just and certaine measure,” 
so as to determine all controversies, there was to be affixed before the 
29th of September this year within the cities, borough and market 
towns, ‘‘one measure of brasse provided and chained in the market 
place upon paine of forfeit and loose for every person soe neglecting 
respectively the summe of 5/.” Constables to search for other 
measures and to break them. (See 1391). 


By 22 and 28 Car. II, cap. 12 (2), corn, &c., was not to be sold without 


measuring. 


.| By 1 Anne, cap. 26—‘ An Act for the relief of the masters of hoys 


and other vessels carrying corn and other inland provisions within 
the port of London’’—it is recited that certain officers of Her 
Majesty’s customs had. for their own profit and lucre required and 
exacted great fees for transires and cocquets, “to the great dis- 
couragement of the county farmers, and oppression of the said 
hoymen,” all of which was ordered to be discontinued. ‘The rights 
of the ports of Sandwich and Ipswich [described in the Act as being 
located in the counties of Kent and Essex !] reserved. 


By another Act of the same year, viz., 8 Anne, cap. 18—“ An Act to 


regulate the Price and Assize of Bread ’’—it is recited :— 

“Whereas by the statute made in the one-and-fiftieth year of the 
reign of King Henry the Third [intituled Assisa Panis et Cervisie], 
provision was made, amongst other things, for settling the assise of 
bread; but the said statute is expressed in terms so obscure and 
impracticable in these times that many doubts and difficulties have 
arisen, and daily do arise, in the construction thereof, whereby little 
or no observance hath in many places been made, either of the due 
assise, or reasonable price of bread; and covetous and evil-disposed 
persons, taking advantage of the same, have, for their own gain and 
lucre, deceived and oppressed Her Majesty’s subjects, and more 
especially the poorer sort of people; for remedy whereof for the 
future, and that a plain and constant rule and method may hencefor- 
ward be duly observed and kept, in the making and assising of the 
several sorts of bread made for sale be it enacted, &c.”’ 

So much of the said statute as relates to the assise of bread is then 
repealed, and it was enacted that after lst May, 1710, the lord mayor 
and aldermen of London, and the mayor and bailiffs, aldermen or 
other chief magistrates of other cities and towns, and the justices of 
the peace in places where there was no mayor, &c., should set the 
assise and weight of all sorts of bread, having respect to the price of 
grain, &c., no person to sell bread other than such as should be 
licensed by the lord mayor, and other authorities named. Bread to 
be made according to a scale in the Act, regulating weight according 
to quality of the flour and the price of corn. All bread to be marked. 
Bakehouses might be searched, &c. 

This Act was amended and continued by various Acts at different 
periods, as will be shown in what follows. 


There was enacted 1 George I (statute 2), cap. 26—‘ An Act for con- 


tinuing several laws therein mentioned, relating to coals, hemp and 
flax, Irish and Scotch linen, and the assise of Bread ; and for giving 
power to adjourn the quarter sessions for the county of Anglesea, for 
the purposes therein mentioned.’ After 1st September, 1715, bakers 
making bread deficient in weight should for every ounce forfeit b8., 
for lesser deficiencies 2s. 6d. 


By 5 George I, cap. 25—“ An Act for continuing the Act made in the 


8th year of the late Queen Anne, to regulate the price and assise of 
Bread ; and for continuing the Act made in the twelfth year of His 
late Majesty’s reign, for the better encouragement of the making of 
sail cloth in Great Britain”—the Act of eo as amended, con- 
tinued for five years. 
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By 10 George I, cap. 17—“ An Act for continuing Acts for preventing 


theft and rapine upon the northern borders of England; and for 

better regulation of pilots; and for regulating the price and assize 

of Bread; and for better encouraging of the making of sail-cloth in 

Great Britain ”’—the Act of Anne, as amended, was extended for seven 
ears. 


By 3 George IT, cap. 19—“ An Act for continuing and amending an 


Act for regulating the price and assize of Bread”’—&c., which 
recites the Act of 1709, “ And whereas the said Act having been by 
subsequent Acts further continued, was found very useful and 
beneficial, but the same is now near expiring.” It was now con- 
tinued to 25th March, 1738. 

“JI. And whereas the court of lord mayor and aldermen of the 
city of London and some other magistrates, have thought -fit to set 
down and ascertain the price for which half-peck and quartern 
loaves ought to be sold; which prices the bakers have sometimes 
complied with, but at other times have refused to do so, to the deceit 
and oppression of His Majesty’s subjects, especially of the poorer 
sort of people. And whereas some doubts have arisen touching the 
penalty they have incurred fcr such their refusal, for remedy whereof be 
it enacted, that from and after the 25th day of June, 1730, if any 
baker or other person or persons baking or making bread for sale, or 
exposing bread to sale, shall sell any peck, half-peck, or quartern loaf 
or loaves at any greater or higher price than shall be set and ascer- 
tained by the said court of lord mayor and aldermen, or by the 
lord mayor of the said city for the time being, by order of the said 
court or by the mayor, bailiffs, aldermen, or chief magistrate for the 
time being of any other city, town corporate or borough, or by any 
two or more justices of the peace in such towns and places where 
there shall be no such mayor, bailiffs, aldermen, or chief magistrate, 
he, she, or they so doing, being thereof lawfully convicted, shall for 
every such offence forfeit the sum of tos.; the said forfeiture or 
forfeitures to be given to the informer or informers, &e. 

“III. Provided always, that before any reduction is made in the 
assise of bread by the court of lord mayor and aldermen, a copy of 
the prices delivered in by the meal weighers for the said city for the 
time being, shall be left at the common hall of the Bakers Company by 
the space of twelve hours before any such reduction, to the intent that 
the said company shall have an opportunity to be heard thereupon 
before the said court.” 


By 12 George II, cap. 183—“ An Act for continuing the Act made in the 


eighth year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Anne, to regulate the 
price and assise of Bread, &c.’””-—which recites, ‘‘ Whereas the laws 
hereinafter mentioned (which have by experience been found useful 
and beneficial) are near expiring,” and the Act of 1709, as amended 
by that of 1714, is continued, with amendments as follows :— 

“TI. And whereas several doubts and difficulties have arisen touch- 
ing the powers of the magistrates of burghs and corporate towns, 
and of the powers of the justices of the peace in such other towns 
and divisions where no magistrates are, in that part of Great Britain 
called Scotland, touching the regulating of the price and assise of 
bread; be it therefore declared and enacted by the authority 
aforesaid that the said Act of [1719 as amended] . . . . does extend, 
and shall be with all the powers, provisions, clauses and declarations, 
extended to that part of Great Britain called Scotland.” 


...| In the Dublin News Letter of 8th May this year, was the following 


regarding the prices of food in Ireland: ‘We hear from Derry that 
provisions are as cheap there as they were ever known ; there being 
20 lbs. of meal for 9d., 20 oz. of butter for 23d., 18 eggs for id., and 
potatoes for 3d. a-bushel.”’ 
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By 22 George II, cap. 49—“ An Act to continue several laws... .. 
and for regulating the price and assise of Bread,” and which continues 
the Act of 1709 (as amended by the Acts already reviewed) to 14th 
June, 1757, and proceeds : 

“XXII. And whereas it is often very difficult for the magistrate or 
justice, or justices of the peace before whom bread is complained of, 
to know under what denominations the bread ought to be weighed, 
pursuant to the directions of the said Acts” .... “ Be it enacted 
.... That every common baker, and every person who shall make 
bread or bake for sale, or any ways expose to sale, any sort of bread 
whatever, shall from and after the 1st day of August which shall be 
in the year of our Lord 1749, fairly imprint or mark, or cause to be 
imprinted or marked on every loaf so by him made or exposed for 
sale, the letters hereinafter-mentioned (that is to say), upon every loat 
exposed to sale as wheaten bread, a large Roman W H, and upon 
every loaf exposed to sale of household bread,a large Roman H, and 
every person selling or exposing to sale not marked as aforesaid, 
shall forfeit and pay the sum of 20s. to the informer. .... . di 

“ Provided always that nothing in this Act was to extend, or be 
construed to extend, to any sort of bread but that mentioned in the 
said Acts of 1709 and the amending Acts.” 

There was enacted 31 George II, cap. 25—‘“ An Act for establishing a 
free market for the sale of Cornand Grain within the City and Liberty 
of Westminster’’—which recites, ‘‘ Whereas the establishment of a 
free market for the sale of corn and grain within the city or liberty of 
Westminster, would be very advantageous to the inhabitants of the 
said city and liberty, as well as adjacent parts; but such market 
cannot be established without the aid of parliament,’ there was to 
be a toll paid to the trustees of the said market of 1d. for every sack 
of corn, grain, malt, meal, or flour, and $d. for every bushel of seed. 

[ Note. At this date all the other markets were under greater or 
less restrictions. | 

The same year there was enacted 31 George II, cap. 29—“ An Act 
for the due making of Bread; and to regulate the price and assise 
thereof; and to punish persons who shall adulterate Meal, Flour, or 
Bread ”’—which recites (¢nter alia): ‘“‘ And whereas it is expedient to 
reduce into one Act the several laws now in force relating to the due 
making, and to the price and assise of bread, and to make some altera- ~ 
tions in, and amendments to the same.” From 29th September, 
1758, the Acts of Henry IIIT and of Anne were repealed ; and there 
was enacted a “General Ordinance for setting an assise and price of 
bread.”’ The assise was to be regulated by the price grain, meal, and 
flour bore in the market (with detailed machinery for ascertaining the 
same), and “ the profit to be allowed to the baker.” All this was set 
out in tables appended to the Act, supplemented by regulations, 
worked out with the most elaborate care, and there was included the 
following : 

“XLV. Provided likewise, That neither this Act, nor anything 
herein contained, shall extend or be construed to extend to prejudice 
the ancient right or custom of the two universities of Oxford or 
Cambridge, or either of them, or of their or either of their clerks of 
the Market, or to practice within the several jurisdictions of the said 
Universities, or either of them used, to set, ascertain and appoint 
the assise and weight of all sorts of bread to be sold or exposed to 
sale within their several jurisdictions, but that they, and every of 
them, shall weigh severally and respectively, from time to time, as 
there shall be occasion, set, ascertain and appoint within their several 
and respective jurisdictions the assise and weight of all sorts of 
bread to be sold or exposed to sale by any baker or other person 
whatsoever, within the limits of their several jurisdictions, and shall 
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and may require and punish the breach thereof, as fully and freely 
in all respects as they used to do, and as if this Act had never been 
made; anything herein contained to the contrary thereof notwith- 
standing.” See Table XII (1555). 

Under section 25 of this Act, magistrates might enter premises of 
suspected miller or baker and search for adulterated meal. 


’5S ....| By 32 George II, cap. 18—‘“ An Act to [inter alia] . . . . appro- 


A258 


priate certain penalties mentioned in an Act made in the last session 
of parliament for the due making of Bread; and to regulate the 
price and assise thereof; and to punish persons who shall adulterate 
Meal, Flour, or Bread”—one-half of the penalty went to the prose- 
cutor ; the other half as the magistrate should direct. 

There was enacted 32 George II, cap.61—‘ An Act for discharging 
the inhabitants of the town of Manchester, in the county palatine of 
Lancaster, from the custom of grinding their corn and grain, except 
malt, at certain water corn mills in the said town, called the School 
Mills; and for making proper recompense to the feoffees of such 
mills.” This although contained in the schedule of the statute at 
large as a public Act, is regarded as a local and private Act, and its 
title alone is printed. 


By 3 George LIT, cap. 6—-“ An Act for explaining and amending an Act 


made in the thirty-first year of the reign of his late Majesty, George I, 
intituled an Act, &c.; so far as the same relates to that part of 
Great Britain called Scotland; and for rendering the said Act more 
effectual in that part of the United Kingdom.” The regulations of 
procedure were very minute, for instance, the magistrates and 
justices were to inquire into and take proof of the prices which the 
several sorts of bread, corn, meal, and flour, sold for in the public 
markets; and where there were no public markets, then to take 
proof of the present or last selling price thereof, so as to ascertain the 
price the same costs the baker; they giving previous notice to the 
deacon of the baker’s company, or to two reputable bakers, to attend 
the taking of such proof. This evidence was to be engrossed im a 
book, and signed by the witnesses and the magistrates taking the 
same ; and the respective prices to be declared, and entered in the 
said book, which was to be free to public inspection. The assise and 
weight of bread for sale to be ascertained according thereto ; and was 
not liable to be varied, but to continue in force till a new one was 
made. 

Upon application and proof offered of a sufficient variation of the 
price of any species of the said grain, by any two inhabitants or 
bakers, since the last assise, fresh evidence was to be taken of the 
current price, and a new assise to be made conformable thereto. 


In the same session was also enacted 3 George III, cap. 1I—“ An Act 


for explaining and amending an Act made in the thirty-first year of the 
reign of his late Majesty George II, intituled an Act for the due 
making of Bread, and to regulate the price and assise thereof ; and to 
punish persons who shall adulterate Meal, Flour, or Bread,’ wherein 
it is recited that the Act of 1757 (cap. 29) “is deficient in several of 
the provisions thereby made, when an assise of bread is not set 
pursuant to directions of the said Act.” For remedy whereof, it was 
enacted that no “ assised”’ and “ prised”’ bread were to be made at the 
same time in the same place. Justices at any general quarter sessions, 
or petty sessions, might appoint which of the sorts of assise, or prised 
loaves, and what other sorts of bread, and of what grain, should be 
made for sale; they causing an entry to be made of such order, which 
was to be free forinspection, and a copy thereof to be set up in some 
market or public place, or published in the county newspapers. ‘“ No 
justice within thew respective jurisdiction shall at any time allow the 
making for sale or selling any sorts of assise bread made of the flour 
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or the meal of wheat, other than and besides wheaten and household 
bread, and loaves of white bread of the price of 2d. or under.’ A like 
proportion as to weight was to be kept between the white and 
wheaten bread and the wheaten and household assise bread, all of 
which was set out in detail. 

A proportion in the price was to be kept in the peck loaf and half- 
peck ; and its other sort divisions, both in the wheaten and in house- 
hold bread; and the household was to be one-fourth cheaper than 
the wheaten. The weights which the peck loaf, and its sub-divisions, 
were to be of in every sort of bread, are set out in detail. The weight 
if challenged to be taken before a justice within twenty-four hours 
after being baked, sold, or exposed for sale, and fines imposed, unless’ 
deficiency should be satisfactorily accounted for. Bread of an inferior 
quality to wheaten not to be sold at a higher price than household. 
A large Roman W to be imprinted on all wheaten bread made for 
sale, and a large Roman H on all household bread. Bread made of 
any other grain than wheat to be impressed with such letters as the 
justices should order, they causing an entry of the order to be made 
for inspection. Where no such order made by justices, the baker to 
mark every loaf with two distinct capital letters. Justices might 
enter the houses of bakers, and search for, examine and weigh all 
bread made for or exposed to sale, and bread found defective in 
weight, or not duly marked, or wanting in due baking or goodness, or 
being fraudulently mixed, &c., might be seized and given to the poor. 
The rights of the two universities were reserved. ‘This measure con- 
sisted of twenty-five sections, many of them very complex. 

By 6 George III, cap. 17—“ An Act for explaining and amending so 
much of an Act made in the first year of the reign of James II 
(16851, intituled, &c., as relates to the city of London”’—it is 
enacted that the same duties which are to be performed by justices 
in quarter sessions under the Act of 1685 (and that of 1670) are to 
be performed in London by the lord mayor and aldermen; but in 
January and July, as well as in April and October. 

“« The magistrates of Hdinburgh and Glasgow have put a stop to the 
exportation of grain, tallow, and butter, in their respective jurisdic- 
tions; a power which the magistrates of London do not seem to 
possess.’’—Gentlemen’s Magazine, February. 

“ At acourt of aldermen held on purpose to inquire into the state of 
the meal trade in London, it appeared that a very small quantity of 
flour was then in town; that the principal part of the flour destined 
for the supply of the London market was on board barges and other 
vessels, which could not come down on account of the communica- 
tion being stoppt by the frost; and that unless some provision was 
made for defraying the extraordinary expense of unshipping, and 
bringing it by land carriage, there would be a want of bread. It 
also appeared that one great reason of the present short stock of flour 
at the London market was, that the riots and tumults in those 
counties from which London was principally supplied, had prevented 
the usual quantity of meal being made for the London market. 
Bread rose on this inquiry to 2s. 10d. a-peck.”—Grentlemen’s Maga- 
zine, February, 1767. 


.| By 13 George III, cap. 62—‘‘ An Act for better regulating the assise 


and making of Bread ’’—it is recited : 

““'Whereas according to the ancient order and custom of the realm, 
there hath been, from time immemorial, a standard wheaten bread, 
made of flour, being the whole product of the wheat whereof it was 
made; and whereas by an Act passed in the 31st year of the reign of 
George II, intituled, &c. [already mentioned], and by an Act passed 
in the 38rd year of the reign of his present majesty, for explaining 
and amending the said recited Act, two sorts of bread made of 
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wheat only are allowed to be made for sale (that is to say), wheaten 
and household ; whereby the flour, being the whole produce of the 
wheat, is so divided in the making of bread for sale, as that this 
standard wheaten bread made according to the ancient order and 
custom of the realm could be no longer made for sale; and whereas 
household bread, such as is intended by the said Act of George IT, 
to be made for sale, is not generally made for sale, whereby and for 
want of the said standard wheaten bread continued, many incon- 
veniences have arisen, and many of the inferior classes of the people, 
more especially, have been under the necessity of buying bread at a 
higher price than they could afford, to their great hurt and detriment ; 
for remedy whereof, &c.” 

And it was enacted that after 29th September, 1773, standard 
wheaten bread be allowed to be made, baked, and sold. The weight, 
price, and proportion of the different loaves were again placed under 
regulation ; and standard wheaten bread was not to be sold as “ prised 
loaves ’’ at one and the same time with “assised loaves”’ of the same 
wheaten bread. 

The weekly bill of mortality published Tuesday, 16th August, this 
year, contained the following :— 


BULL, MAYOR. 


LONDON, } The assize of Bread, set forth this 16th day of 


age tiety August, 1777, by the order of the court of mayor 


and aldermen of the said city, to commence and take 
place on Thursday next, and to be observed and kept until the 
further order of the lord mayor of the said city, or the said court of 
mayor and aldermen, by all persons who shall make, or bake for sale,. 
any bread within the jurisdiction of the said court of mayor and 
aldermen, that is to say : 


lb. oz. dr. 

The penny loaf, or two half- { wheaten a yD 4 

penny loaves, to weigh ............ household -— 12 10 
wheaten 1 ad 

The two-penny loaf ...............06 Ran eetd 1 9 i 

The three-penny loaf ............4.. ata : af Fi 

To be sold for 

Ib. oz. dr. Cveiid ie & 

The peck loaf to weigh 17 6 — ae a : we is 

wheaten Re A ee 

The half-peck loaf........ 81 — Noncchold atte — 

The quartern loaf ........ 4 5 81 Louesheld i 4 i 


Note.—All loaves, if complained of, must be weighed before a 
magistrate within twenty-four hours after baking or exposing thereof 
to sale, and must be according to the respective weights in the above 
table. 

Six drams make an ounce, and sixteen ounces a pound. 

Item.—It is hereby ordered and appointed, that no person, within 
the jurisdiction aforesaid, shall, after Wednesday next, until the 
further order of the lord mayor, or of the said court of mayor and 
aldermen, make, or bake for sale, or sell or expose to or for sale, 
within the jurisdiction aforesaid, any half-quartern loaves. 

And the better to distinguish and ascertain the two sorts of bread 
hereby ordered to be made, one from the other, there is to be 
imprinted and marked on every loaf of bread which shall be made, | 
sold, carried out, or exposed to or for sale within the jurisdiction 
aforesaid, as wheaten bread, a large Roman W, and on every loaf of 
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bread, which shall be made, sold, carried out, or exposed to or for 
sale within the jurisdiction aforesaid, as household bread, a large 
Roman H. And the penalty of every omission is 20s. 
HODGES. 

The price of salt, set by order of the court of lord mayor and 
aldermen, dated the 21st of October, 1735, is 5s. the bushel ; 56 lbs. 
to the bushel, and so in proportion for any lesser quantity ; and 
whosoever shall sell at a higher price, or shall refuse to sell at the 
price aforesaid, forfeits 5/. 


.| There was enacted the 36 George III, cap. 22—“ An Act to permit 


bakers to make and sell certain sorts of Bread,” which recited— 
“Whereas it is expedient, in order to diminish the consumption of 
wheat, that bakers should be permitted to make and sell in all places 
various kinds of mixed bread, and such kinds of wheaten bread as 
they cannot now sell in places where an assise is set: And whereas it 
is not expedient to apply to such sorts of bread the restrictions con- 
tained in this table of the assise and price of bread now by law 
established.”’ And it was then enacted that loaves might be made 
of wheat, deducting only 5 lbs. of bran per bushel, or mixed with 
any grain or potatoes, and sold at such prices as should be deemed 
reasonable. All such mixed bread to be marked to distinguish the 
sorts. If such bread were found deficient in weight according to the 
assise prescribed by 31 George II, cap. 29, or was not marked, or had 
any mixture not denoted by the mark, &c., the offender was to be 
liable to the penalties of that Act. This Act was not to infringe upon 
the rights and privileges of the city of London, or of the Worshipful 
Company of Bakers of the said city. 

By 37 George ILI, cap. 98—“ An Act to amend and render more effectual 
an Act made in the thirty-first year of the reign of his late Majesty 
King George II, intituled ‘ An Act, &e.’ [already recited in full], so 
far as the same relates to the assise and making of Bread to be sold 
in the city of London and the liberties thereof, and within the weekly 
bills of mortality and within 10 miles of the Royal Exchange—” corn 
meters were to enter in a book at the corn meter’s office every 
Monday accounts of the wheat worked and delivered by them respec- 
tively in the preceding week. And many other minute regulations 
were laid down. 

There was enacted, 38 George III, cap. 62—“An Act to empower 
magistrates and justices of the peace, in setting the assise of Bread, 
to make allowance on account of the additional duty on Salt.” In 
setting the assise of bread, 5s. per quarter was to be added to the 
average price of wheat, on account of the additional duty on salt. 

Same session there was enacted 38 George III, cap. lv (local and 
private), “An Act for amending an Act made in the last session of 
parliament, intituled ‘An Act to amend, &c.’ [1797], which recited 
that it had been found necessary that certain additional regulations 
should be made, and further powers given for rendering more effective 
the Act of 1797.”’ It is also further recited :— 

“ And whereas in setting the assise of bread in conformity to the 
directions of the said Act of the thirty-seventh year of the reign of 
his present Majesty, it frequently happens that the average price of 
wheat or of flour returned does not agree with any of the prices spe- 
cified in the table affixed to the said Act, from which the assise of 
bread is directed to be set, and the assise is then set from the price in 
the said table nearest the said average price returned, by reason 
whereof the assise and price of bread is at times higher than by the 
said Act is intended, to the injury of the public, and at other times 
not so high, to the injury of the baker.”’ 

For remedy whereof an account of the differences was to be kept 
in a book at the cocket office till they amounted to half an assise, 
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and then the next assise to be set accordingly. This measure con- 
tained in the whole twenty-five sections, many of them very com- 
plicated and penal. 


1801 ....| There were several enactments in the session of parliament held this 


FOB esce 


year, which fall to be reviewed here :— 

1. In the first session, the 41 George ITI, cap. 16 (Great Britain)— 
“ An Act to prevent until the 16th day of November, 1801, and from 
thence to the end of six weeks from the commencement of the then 
next session of parliament, the manufacturing of any fine flour from 
wheat or grain, and the making of any bread solely from the fine 
flour of Wheat; and to repeal an Act passed in the thirty-sixth year 
of the reign of His present Majesty {86 George III, cap. 22], for 
permitting bakers to make and sell certain sorts of bread, and to 
make more effectual provision for the same,’’ which recites ‘ whereas 
there is just ground to expect that the supply of good and wholesome 
bread will be materially augmented, and the price thereof reduced by 
preventing the consumption of bread made from fine flour.” Where- 
upon it was enacted that from 17th January, 1801, in London or 
within 40 miles thereof, and from 24th July in every other part of 
Great Britain, no meal shall be dressed finer than through certain 
specified wire machines or cloths, under penalties ranging from 5/. 
down to tos. per bushel. This measure consisted of twenty-two 
sections, many of them very complex. 

2. In the second session, the 41 George III, cap. 1 (United 
Kingdom) —“ An Act to suspend until the 15th day of March, 1801, 
so much of an Act made in the last session of parliament, intituled 

[41 George III, cap. 16 (Great Britain) |, as relates to other 


.Grain and Wheat; and for indemnifying persons who have dressed, 


sold, and used any Meal or Flour of such other Grain finer than is 
prescribed by the said Act.” 

3. The 41 George III, cap. 2 (United Kingdom)—“An Act to 
repeal an Act made in the last session of parliament . . . [41 
George III, cap. 16 (Great Britain) ], and to indemnify millers and 
others persons who have dressed, or used any Meal or Flour of a 
finer description than allowed by the said Act.” The indemnity 
consisted of being held free from all actions for infringement of former 
measure now repealed, we presume, as unworkable. 

4. By the 41 George ITI, cap. 12 (United Kingdom), intituled, &c., 
the 36 George III, cap. 22, was amended, the recital being :— 

“Whereas by an Act made in the thirty-six year of the reign of 
His present Majesty, intituled ‘An Act,’ &c., all persons are allowed 
to make and sell in any place, under certain provisions and restric- 
tions, the several sorts of loaves in the said Act particularly described, 
made of the whole produce of the wheat, deducting only 5 lbs. 
weight of bran per bushel; or made of any sort of wheaten flour, 
mixed with meal or flour of barley, rye, oats, buckwheat, Indian 
corn, pease, beans, rice, or any other kind of grain whatsoever, or 
with potatoes, in such proportions and at such prices, for the said 
loaves respectively, as the maker and sellers thereof shall deem proper 
and reasonable, whether any assise of bread shall be set in such place 
or not: and whereas it is desirable to encourage the making of good 
and wholesome bread, containing a larger proportion of the produce 
of wheat than is contained in the bread upon which the assise is 
usually set, and for that purpose to extend the provisions of the said 
Act, so far as the same relate to the making and selling of wheaten 
bread, &e.”’ 

For ali of which directions in minute detail were given. 


There were several enactments this year upon food supplies, of which 


however only one falls to be ngficed in this table, viz.:— 
The 42 George III, cap. 14—“ An Act to repeal an Act 
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[41 George III, cap. 7 (Great Britain)] . . . and to indemnify 


bakers and other persons who have sold or exposed to sale any Bread 
within the time prohibited by the said Act.” 


There was enacted 45 George III, cap. 23 [local and personal |—“ An 


Act for amending an Act passed in the thirty-seventh year of His 
present Majesty, to amend and render more effectual an Act made in 
the thirty-first year of His late Majesty, for the due making of Bread, 
and to regulate the price and assise thereof, and to punish persons 
who shall adulterate Meal, Flour, or Bread, so far as the same relates 
to the assize and making of Bread to be sold in the city of London, 
and the liberties thereof, and within the weekly bills of mortality, 
and 1o miles of the Royal Exchange,’ which recites :— 

“ And whereas by reason of the great increase that has taken 
place in the several articles used in the making and baking of bread, 
since the passing of the said Act, it is become expedient that the 
makers and bakers of bread for sale within the city of London and 
liberties thereof, and within the weekly bills of mortality, and within 
10 miles of the Royal Exchange, should receive a greater allowance 
for their charges, labour, pains, livelihood, and profit than is given 
by the said Act.” 

The increased allowance is then set out in detail. An additional 
allowance was also to be made on account of the new duties on salt 
under 45 George III, cap. 14. 


There was enacted this year the 43 George ITI, cap. 116—“ An Act to 


alter and amend two Acts of the thirty-first year of King George IL., 
and the thirteenth year of His present Majesty, so far as relates to the 
price and assise of Bread to be sold out of the city of London and 
the liberties thereof, and beyond the weekly bill of mortality, and 
to miles of the Royal Exchange.” This was a most formidable 
measure, filling up many pages of the statute book ; but happily long 
since repealed. 


There was enacted 55 George ITI. cap. 99 [local and personal |—“ An 


Act to repeal the Acts now in force relating to Bread to be sold in 
the city of London and liberties thereof, and within the weekly 
bills of mortality, and 1o miles of the Royal Exchange; and to 
prevent the adulteration of Meal, Flour, and Bread, and to regulate 
the weights of Bread within the same limits.”’ 

This Act was amended in 1819 by 59 George III, cap. 127 [local 
and personal]; and in 1820, by 60 George III, cap. 1 [local, &e. ], 
it was continued to 24th June that year; and by 1 George IV, 
cap. 4 (local, &c.}, it was extended to 24th June, 1822. 


There was enacted 3 George IV, cap. 106 [local and personal |—“ An 


Act to repeal the Acts now in force relating to Bread to be sold in 
the city of London, and the liberties thereof, and within the weekly 
bills of mortality, and 10 miles of the Royal Exchange ; and to 
provide other regulations for the making and sale of Bread, and 
preventing the adulteration of Meal, Flour, and Bread, within the 
limits aforesaid.” ‘This was a lengthy and highly penal measure, and 
may be regarded as the first effectual step in that new and highly 
necessary crusade against adulteration of food in any of its forms. 
It was simply of a local, and, so far, of an experimental character. 
(See 1836). 


By 5 George IV, cap. 50—“ An Act for amending an Act passed in 


the 58rd year of the reign of His late Majesty King George III, 
intituled an Act [already cited in fullj]—the allowance made to 
bakers under the Act of 1813 was to be reduced in manner herein 
mentioned.”’ Then the following : | 

“TT. And be it further enacted, that neither this Act nor anything 
herein contained shall extqad or be construed to extend to prejudice 
the ancient right or custom of the two universities of Oxford or 
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Cambridge, or either of them, or of their or either of their clerks of 
the market, or the practice within the several jurisdictions of the 
said universities, or either of them, used to set, ascertain and appoint 
the size and weight of all sorts of bread to be sold or exposed to sale 
within their several jurisdictions ; but that they and every one of 
them shall and may severally and respectively from time to time, as 
there shall be occasion, set, ascertain and appoint, within their 
several and respective jurisdictions, the assise and weight of all sorts 
of bread to be sold or exposed to sale by any baker or other person 
whatsoever within the limits of their several jurisdictions : and shall 
and may inquire into and punish any breach thereof fully and freely 
in all respects as they used to do, and as if this Act had never been 
made; anything herein contained to the contrary thereof notwith- 
standing.” 


.| There was enacted 6 and 7 William IV, cap. 37—“ An Act to repeal 


the several Acts now in force relating to Bread to be sold out of the 
city of London and the liberties thereof, and beyond the weekly 
bills of mortality and 10 miles of the Royal Exchange ; and to pro- 
vide other regulations for the making and sale of Bread, and for 
preventing the adulteration of Meal, Flour, and Bread beyond the 
limits aforesaid.” This is therefore the first modern measure of 
general application to the country ; and it recites (inter alia): 

“And whereas it is deemed expedient that the several Acts of 
parliament now in force relating to the making and selling of bread, 
or to the assise and price thereof, or to the adulteration of meal, 
flour, or bread, beyond the limits aforesaid, should be altogether 
repealed, and that in lieu thereof the regulations, provisions, and 
penalties hereinafter contained, and which are similar to those con- 
tained in the said recited Act [3 George IV, cap. cvi, 1822], should 
be substituted. But inasmuch as the purposes aforesaid cannot be 
effected without the aid and authority of parliament. Be it, &.” 

It is then enacted that it should and might be lawful for the 
several makers and sellers of bread outside the limits of the city [as 
those inside the city had been authorised by the recited Act] to make 
and sell bread made of flour or meal of wheat, barley, rye, oats, 
buckwheat, Indian corn, peas, beans, rice or potatoes, or any of them, 
and with any common salt, pure water, eggs, milk, barm, leaven, 
potatoes, or other yeast, and mixed in such proportions as they should 
think fit, and with no other ingredient or matter whatsoever, subject 
to the regulations in this Act contained. And the bread might be 
made of any weight or size ; but was to be sold by weight only, except 
as to certain fancy bread and rolls. There were heavy penalties for 
adulteration ; and bakehouses might be searched. 


By 1 and 2 Victoria, cap. 28—‘“ An Act to repeal the several Acts now 


in force relating to Bread to be sold in Ireland, and to provide other 
regulations for the making and sale of Bread, and for preventing the 
adulteration of Meal, Flour, and Bread in that part of the United 
Kingdom called Iveland”’—it is recited : 

“‘ And whereas it is deemed expedient that the several Acts now in 
force relating to the making and selling of bread, or to the assise and 
price thereof, or to the adulteration of meal, flour, or bread, in that 
part of the United Kingdom called Ireland, should be altogether 
repealed, and that in lieu thereof the regulations, provisions, and 
penalties, hereinafter contained, and which are similar to those 
contained in the said recited Act [of 1836] should be substituted.” 

The clauses following conform to those of 1836; so that the whole 
of the United Kingdom was now brought under a uniform law in 
these matters, for the first time. 

Note—The only Acts relating to bread (other than the statute 
upon adulteration) are those of 1824 and 1836. 

K 2 
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1846 ....| At length came the time and the man. ‘The food of the people was 
no longer to be made the pretext for ‘unnatural legislation.” Sir 
Robert Peel swept away the whole fabric of failures which his pre- 
decessors had built up, and which we have here passed in review ; 
and the policy of “free trade” in the essential portion of the food of 
the people was for once, and, so far as the United Kingdom is con- 
cerned, for ever proclaimed ! 





In the preceding table, under date 1336, I have quoted a law of 
Edward III, that none should be served with more than two courses 
at any meal. This was a period of scarcity; but it was also the 
period of swmptuary laws. There were other laws in the same 
direction. See 1868, 1562, and 1593. There is a remarkable 
incident associated with the scarcity which prevailed at the com- 
mencement of the present century. In 1800 the inhabitants of 
Westminster, or many of them, entered into a compact known as 
“The Engagement,” of which the following is an exact transcript :— 


“We, the inhabitants, householders of the parish of St. Anne’s, within the 
Liberty of Westminster, being earnestly desirous of giving the most steady effect 
to his majesty’s late proclamation, and of affording all possible relief, under the 
present pressure, do sincerely engage, and solemnly bind ourselves, that we will 
practise the greatest economy and frugality in the use of every species of grain ; 
that we will use our utmost endeavours to reduce the consumption of bread in our 
respective families, by at least one-third of the quantity consumed in ordinary 
times; and that we will in no case suffer the same to exceed one quartern loaf 
for each person per week; and that we will abstain from the use of flour in 
pastry, and moreover restrict the use of it, in all other articles than bread. And 
further, that such of us as keep horses, and especially horses for pleasure, will, 
as far as our respective circumstances will admit, carefully restrict the consumption 
of oats, and of other grain, for the subsistence of the same. And we further 
solemnly pledge ourselves, that we will use the strictest economy in every other 
article of food, and take the greatest possible care, that neither a profusion be 
allowed, nor a waste committed in our respective households. 

“To which solemn engagement, not less important to us individually than to 
the general welfare of the country, we have affixed our hands, this 17th day of 
December, 1800.” 


Nor was this all; another step remained to make the movement 
complete, and this was to try and reach and teach the household 
domestics, a by no means easy task at any time. This was 
attempted to be accomplished as follows :— 


« And as it is equally the duty and interest of servants, as of their employers, 
that this engagement should be carried into entire effect, it is expected that all 
servants will readily, and with a hearty good will, unite with their respective 
families in this necessary measure ; should, however, the contrary in any instance 
occur : 

«Tt is resolved, that any servant, refusing to concur in the object of this 
engagement, and in consequence, quitting a place, or being discharged, shall not 
be received by us into our homes, nor, as we have reason to believe, will they be 
received by any of our friends.” 


Further resolutions were passed for assisting the poor in the 
present emergency. 
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By 17 Edward II, cap. 3—‘‘Ordinance made for the state of the 
land of Jreland”’—it is enacted as follows :— 

“ Moreover that our said justices, nor any of our other ministers, 
by colour of their office, shall arrest ships, nor other goods of 
strangers of our own people; but that all merchants and others may 
carry their corn, and other victuals and merchandises forth of our 
realm of Jreland unto our realm of England, and unto our land of 
Wales (except in the cases after-mentioned), paying the customs due 
and used; so that they make good security that they shall not go 
unto, nor commerce with our enemies of Scotland, nor other of our 
enemies, if any shall be. And if any justice or other officer do the 
contrary in the things aforesaid, and be therefore attainted, he shall 
satisfy the plaintiffs double damages, and shall also be grievously 
punished on our behalf.” 

By 3 Edward III, the tmportation of wheat, rye or barley into this 
realm [England] was prohibited, unless the price of wheat exceed 
6s. $d. the quarter; rye 4s.; barley 3s., at that port or place where 
the same should be brought in, “upon paine of forfeiture thereof.” 

By 34 Edward ITI, cap. 20, no corn was to be transported [exported 
from England] but to Calais and Giascoign. 


....| By 17 Richard IT, cap. 7, it is enacted as follows :— 


“Ttem. The king, at the request of the commons to him made in this 
present parliament, hath granted license to all his liege people of his 
realm of England, to ship and carry corn out of the said realm, to 
what parts that please them, except to his enemies, paying the sub- 
sidies and duties thereof due; notwithstanding any ordaining, 
proclamation, or any defence made before this time to the contrary ; 
nevertheless he will that his council may restrain the said passage 
when they should think best for the profit of the realm.” 

This last named statute was confirmed by 4 Henry VI, cap. 5. 

By 15 Henry VI, cap. 2, it was enacted, ‘corn being at small price, 
viz., wheat at 6s. 8d. and barley at 3s. the quarter, may be carried 
forth of the realm without licence,’ the following reasons being 

iven :— 

ee Item. Forasmuch as by the law it was ordained that no man might 
carry nor bring corn out of the realm of England without the king’s 
license, for cause whereof farmers and other men who use manure- 
ment of their land, may not sell their corn but of a low price, to the 
great damage of all the realm: our said sovereign lord the king, 
willing in this case to provide remedy, hath ordained by authority 
aforesaid, that it shall be lawful to every person to carry and bring 
corn out of England, and the same to sell to whatsoever person that 
he will, except all only to the king’s enemies, as often and as long as 
a quarter of wheat or barley is so shipped; and that without suing 
any license for the same: all other statutes before this time thereof 
made to the contrary notwithstanding. Provided always that the 
king be contented of his customs and money. And this ordinance 
shall endure till the next parliament.” 

The last-named Act was confirmed by 20th of same reign (1441). 

The Act of 1436 made perpetual by 23 Henry VI, cap. 5. 

By 3 Edward LV, cap. 2, it was enacted :— iy ee 

“Whereas the labourers and occupiers of husbandry within this realm 
be daily grievously endangered by bringing in of corn out of other lands 
and parts into this*realm, when corn of the growing of tlis realm is 
at a-low price: our said sovereign lord the king considering the 
premises, by the advice, assent, and authority aforesaid, hath ordained 
and established, that no person from the feast of St. John the Baptist 
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next coming shall bring or convey into any place or port of this 
realm, by way of merchandise or otherwise, any wheat, rye, or barley, 
which is not of the growing of this land, or of any isle pertaining to 
the same, or of the growing of Ireland or Wales, at any time that the 
quarter of wheat doth not exceed the price of 6s. 8d., the quarter of 
rye 4s.,and the quarter of barley 3s. of lawful money of England, 
within the place or port where such wheat, rye, or barley shall 
happen to be brought ; upon pain of forfeiture of the said wheat, rye 
and barley, the one-half to our said sovereign lord the king, and the 
other half to him which shall happen to seize any such wheat, rye or 
barley : provided always that this act extend not to any wheat, rye 
or barley taken by any of the king’s liege people upon the sea without 
fraud or covin.”’ 

By 4 Edward IV, cap. 5, the importation of any merchandises except 
provisions from the countries of the Duke of Burgundy (which then 
extended over Burgundy, Lotrike [? Utrecht], Brabant, Luneburgh, 
Flanders, Artois, Henault, Holland, Zealand, Nassau, the markship 
of the Holy Empire, Friesland, Meynes, &c.), was prohibited. 

An Act of the parliament of Jreland, 12 Edward IV, cap. 3—‘“ An 
Act that no grain be laden out of the realm, unless the same be at a 
certain price ’’—was as follows :— 

“« Item—At the request of the commons, for that there is so 
great lack of money in this land, and also the grain are enhanced to 
a great price because of great lading from day to day used and 
continued within this realme ; by the which great dearth is like tu be 
of graines, without some remedy be ordeyned in the said parliament. 
Whereupon the premises considered, it is ordeyned, enacted, and 
established, by the authority of the said parliament, that no person 
or persons lade no (szc) grain out of the said land to no other parts 
without, 7f one peck of the said grains exceed the price of ten pence, 
upon pain of forfeiture of the said grain or the value thereof. And 
also the owner of the ship within the which the said graines are 
laden shall forfeit the said ship (that is to say), the one moyety to 
the party that seize or take the said grains on ship.” 

In the 25 Henry VIII, cap. 2—“ Proclamations for the prices of 
victuals, viz., the prizing of them, and proclaiming the prices ”’— 
quoted in some detail in Table X, there is contained the following :— 

“TV. And be it further enacted, that no person or persons, unless 
it be by license under the king’s great seal, from henceforth shall 
carry or convey, or cause to be carried and conveyed, any corn, beefs, 
muttons, veals, porks, or any other of the above said victuals, to any 
the parties [? parts] beyond the sea, except only for victualling of 
the towns of Callis, Guisnes, Hammes, and the marches of the same, 
and except for victualling of masters, mariners, and merchants of 
ships passing the seas; and also except barrelled butter and meal to 
be carried to the parties of Jreland, as hath been accustomed ; 
upon the pain of forfeiting of the value of the thing conveyed and 
carried into the parties of beyond the sea contrary to this Act, the 
one-half thereof to the use of our sovereign lord the king, and the 
other half to the party who will sue for the same,”’ &e. 


*54 ....| By 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, cap. 5, “An Act to restrain carrying of 


Corn, Victuals, and Wood over the Seas,”’ it is recited :— 

““ Whereas sundry good estatutesand laws have been madewithin this 
realm, in the time of the Queen’s Highness most noble progenitors, 
that none should transport, carry or convey out of this realm into any 
place in the parts beyond the seas any corn, butter, cheese or other 
victual (except only for the victualling of the towns of Calice, Hames 
and Guisnes, and the marches of the same) upon divers great pains 
anil forfeitures in the same contained. That notwithstanding, many 
and sundry covetous and unsatiable persons, seeking their own lucres 
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and gains, have, and daily do carry and convey, innumerable quautity 
as well of corn, cheese, butter and other victual, as of wood out of 
this realm into the parts beyond the seas, by reason whereof the said 
corn, victual and wood are grown into a wonderful dearth and extreme 
prices, to the great detriment of the common wealth of this your 
highness realm, and your faithful subjects of the same.” 

In future no such exports to be made without license, except when 
prices should not exceed the following: wheat, 6s. 8d. per quarter ; 
rye, 4s.; barley, 3s.; then it should “be lawful to every person and 
persons to carry and transport over the sea to any place beyond the 
seas at their pleasure, any of the said kinds of corn, so that it be not 
to the king and queen’s enemies.” 


....| By 1 Elizabeth, cap. 11—“ An Acte lymiting the tymes for layeing on 


Lande Marchandise from beyonde the Seas, and touching Customes 
for Sweete Wynes ”’—it was provided — 

“XI. . . . That it shall be lawful to ship, lade and transport 
into the parts beyond the sea, all manner of corn and grain out of 
the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, and either of them, at such 
places as heretofore hath been accustomed, and between the hours in 
this Act appointed [in the daylight and in an open place], when the 
same corn and grain shall not exceed the several prices mentioned in 
this statute, 5 and 6 Edward VI [1552, Table No. XIT], entituled ‘An 
Act against regrators, &c.,’ the customs and subsidies therefore due 
be well and truly paid; anything in this Act or any other Act to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Provided that nothing herein was to be 
‘prejudicial or hurtful to the isle of Anglesea, the shires of Carnarvon 
and Flint in North Wales; but that the inhabitants thereof, and 
every of them, may receive, lade, and discharge, according to their 
old ancient uses, customs, or liberties granted to them, or any of 
their predecessors, by the late king, of famous memory, king 
Henry the VIII, or any other her progenitors. So that they and 
every of them pay the customs and subsidies that shall be due, and 
discharge and load within the times and hours before-mentioned.’ ”’ 


By 5 Elizabeth, cap. 5—‘“ An Acte towching certayne Politique Con- 


stitutions made for the maintenance of the Navye”’—sec. 17, it is 
enacted that corn might be exported by British subjects in English 
ships at certain ports, when not exceeding the following prices, viz., 
wheat 1o0s., rye, pease, and beans, 8s., and barley or malt 6s. 8d. per 
quarter ; and then— 

“XXVI. And be it further enacted by the authority of this 
present parliament, that from and after the Feast of St. Michael the 
Archangel next coming, it shall be lawful to all and every person 
and persons, being subjects to the queen’s majesty, her heirs and 
successors, only out of such ports and creeks as by the queen’s 
majesty’s proclamation hereafter shall be published and appointed, 
and not elsewhere, to load, carry, or transport any wheat, barley, 
malt, peas, or beans into any parts beyond the seas to sell as mer- 
chandise in ships, crayers, or other vessels, whereof any English born 
subjects then shall be the only owners, so that the price of the said 
corn or grain so carried or transported exceed not the prices hereafter 
following, at the times, havens and places, where and when the same 
corn or grain shall be shipped and laden, viz., the quarter of wheat 
at 1os.; the quarter of rye, peas, or beans, at 8s.; the quarter of 
barley or malt at 6s. 8d. of current money of England; any law, 
usage, or statute made to the contrary hereof in anywise notwith- 
standing.” 


71 | By 13 Elizabeth, cap. 183—“ An Acte for the Encrease of Tyllage,” 


&c.—it is enacted that corn might be exported to friendly countries 
by British subjects, from certain ports, in certain ships, at all times 


“when proclamation was not made to the contrary, on the price of 
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1571 ....| corn being ascertained yearly in the several countries. A duty of 12d. 
per quarter imposed on all corn exported. The queen might prohibit 
the exportation of corn by proclamation at all times. 

93 ....| By 35 Elizabeth, cap. 7—“An Acte for continuing of diverse Statutes ”’ 
—it is enacted by section 17 that the export of corn may be 
prohibited either generally throughout the whole realme, or in any 
of the counties individually, having sea-ports ; and further— 

“XXIII. Providedalways . . . That when the price of corn 
or grain exceedeth not the rates hereafter following, at the times and 
havens, and places where and when the same corn and grain shall be 
shipped or loaden, viz., the quarter of wheat at 20s.; the quarter of 
rye, pease, and beans at 13s. 4d.; the quarter of barley or malt at 
12s. of current English money; that then it shall be lawful for all 
and every person or persons being subjects of her majesty, her heirs 
or successors, to load, carry, or transport any of the said corn or 
grain in such manner and form as in the said Act made for the main- 
tenance of the navy is limited and appointed. hut 

The queen was to receive for custom and poundage for every 
quarter of wheat so exported 2s., and of other grain 15s. 4d., in full 
satisfaction. 

1604 ....| By 1 James I, cap. 25—“ An Acte for continuynge and revivinge of 
divers Statutes, and for repealinge of some others ”—the following 
regulations came into foree— 

“XXVI. Provided also, and be it further enacted by the authority 
of this present parliament, that when the prices of corns or grains, 
exceeding not the rates hereinafter following, at the times, havens, 
and places where or when the same corn or grain shall be shipped or 
loaded, viz., the quarter of wheat 26s. 8d.; the quarter of rye, pease, 
and beans at 15s.; the quarter of barley or malt at 14s. of current 
English money; that then it shall be lawful for every person and 
persons being subjects of the king’s majesty, his heirs or successors, 
to transport of his own, and to buy and transport any of his said 
corns and grains into any parts beyond the seas in amity with his 
majesty to sell as merchandise in ships, crayers, or other vessels 
whereof any English born subject or subjects shall then be the owner 
or owners, any law, usage, or statute to the contrary hereof notwith- 
standing.”’ 

The custom or poundage to the Crown being 2s. per quarter for 
wheat, and 1s. 6d. for the other grain enumerated. 

The king might by proclamation prohibit the exportation of grain 
either from the whole or any part of the kingdom. 

23 ....| By 21 James I, cap. 28—‘“ An Act for contynewing and reviving of 
divers statutes, and repeal of dyvers others,’—it was enacted— 

“TIT. Provided also . . . that when the prices of corn or grain 
exceed not the rates hereinafter following, at the times, havens, and 
places when and where the same corn or grain shall be brought, shipped, 
or landed, viz., the quarter of wheat at 32s., the quarter of rye at 20s., 
the quarter of pease and beans at 16s., the quarter of barley or malt 
at 16s. of current English money, that then it shall and may be 
lawful for all and every person or persons being subjects of the king’s 
majesty . . . to carry and transport of his own, and to buy to 
sell again in markets and out of markets, and to keep or sell, or 
carry and transport any of the said corn and grain from the places 
where they shall be of such prices into any parts beyond the seas in 
amity with his majesty, as merchandise in ships, crays, or other 
vessels whereof any English born subject or subjects then shall be 
the owner or owners; or the same to carry, and sell in other parts 
within this realm or dominions thereof, any law, usage, or statute to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 

The king’s custom or poundage to be 2s. per quarter for wheat, and 
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1623 ....| 1s. 4d. for other grain. The king might by proclamation restrain 
transportation of grain. 

By this Act there was repealed a considerable number of the pre- 
ceding Acts named in this table. 
°27 ....| The Act of 1623 was confirmed by 3 Car. I, cap. 4 (5), section 24. 

*60 ....| By 12 Car. II, cap. 4—“‘A subsidy granted to the king of tonnage and 
poundage, and other sums of money payable on merchandise 
exported and imported ”’—it was enacted :— 

“XI. It shall and may be lawful, immediately after the passing of 
this Act, for any person or persons to ship, carry out, and transport, 
by way of merchandise, these several sorts of goods following, that is 
tosay . . . and wheat, rye, pease, beans, barley, malt, and oats, 
beef, pork, bacon, butter, cheese, candles, when the same do not 
exceed in price at the ports from whence they are laden, and at the 
time of their lading, these prices following, that is to say, wheat, 
the quarter, 40s.; rye, beans, and pease, the quarter, 245. ; barley 
and malt, the quarter, 20s. ; oo the quarter, 16s.; beef, the barrel, 
is pork, the barrel, 6. 10s.; bacon, the pound, 6d. ; ‘butter, the 
barrel, 4b. 10s. ; cheese, the hundred, 1l. ros.; candles, the dozen 
pounds, 5S., Sit the ‘yespective rates appointed by this Act and no 
more, any former law, statute, prohibition, or custom notwithstand- 
ing. As a specimen of the scale of duties—Haxports, beef, the 
barrel, 37.: Imports, beef, the barrel, 11.” 

’63 ....| By 15 Car. II, cap. 7—“ An Act for the encouragement of Trade”’— 
it is recited :— 

* Forasmuch as the encouragement of tillage ought to be in an 
especial manner regarded and endeavoured; and the surest and 
effectual means of promoting and advancing any trade, occupation 
or mystery, being by rendering it profitable to the users thereof ; 
(2) and great quantities of land within this kingdom for the present 
lying in a manner waste, and yielding little, which might thereby be 
improved to considerable profit and advantage (if sufficient encourage- 
ment were given for the laying out cost and labour on the same), and 
thereby much more corn produced, great numbers of people, horses 
and cattle employed, and other lands also rendered more valuable.” 

And it is then enacted that when the price of wheat did not exceed 
at the place from which it was to be exported 48s. per quarter 
Winchester measure, barley or malt 28s., buckwheat 23s., oats 13s. 4d., 
rye 32s., peas or beans 32s. of English money, then the same might 
be exported to places beyond the seas. And when the prices did not 
exceed those named at the place of import, there might be imported 
wheat upon paying a customs duty of 5s. 4d., rye 4s., barley or malt 
28. 8d., buckwheat 2s., oats 1s. 4d., and peas or beans 4s. 

And it was further enacted, that when the prices of corn or grain, 
Winchester measure, did not exceed the rates above stated at the 
markets, havens, or places where the same should be bought, that 
then it should “be lawful for all and every person and _ persons 
(not forestalling nor selling the same in the same market within three 
months after the buying thereof) to buy m open market, and to lay 
up and keep in his or their granaries or houses, and to sell again, 
such corn or grain of the kinds aforesaid as without fraud or covin 
shall have been bought at or under the price before expressed, with- 
out incurring any penalty ; any law, statute or usage to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

By this Act it is recited :— 

“‘ XIII. Whereas a great part of the richest and best land of this 
kingdom is and cannot so well be otherwise employed and made use 
of asin the feeding and fattening of cattle, and that of the coming in 
of late of vast numbers of cattle already fatted, such lands are in 
many places much fallen, and likely daily to fall more in their rents 
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and values, and in consequence other lands also, to the great pre- 
judice, detriment, and impoverishment of this kingdom.”’ 

“ Andit is thus enacted, That for every head of great cattle (except 
such as are of the breed of Scotland) that shall be imported and 
brought into Hngland, Wales, or the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed 
after the lst day of July and before the 20th day of December in 
any year; and for every head of great cattle of the breed of Scotland 
that shall be imported or brought into Hngland, Wales, or the town 
of Berwick after the 24th August and before the 20th December in 
any year, there shall be paid to his majesty, his heirs and successors, 
the sum of 20s., and the sum of 1os. to him or them that shall 
inform and seize the same,” 

For every sheep so imported there was to be paid the sum of ros. 
The Act, so far as it related to cattle and sheep, was not to come into 
force before the 1st July, 1664, nor to continue longer than the end 
of the first session of the next parliament. (See 1665). 

Section 18 of this Act is as follows :—“ Provided also and be it 
enacted that it shall and may be lawful to import catle of the breed 
of the Isle of Man not exceeding 600 in any one year. And corne of 
the growth of that island out of that island into England, soe as the 
said catle be landed at Chester, Liverpoole, or Wirewater, anything 
in this Act to the contrary thereof in any wise notwithstanding.” 

Adam Smith observed of this measure, that with all its imper- 
fections, it had done more to promote plenty than any other law in 
the statute book. 


By 18 Car. II, cap. 2—‘“ An Act against importing Cattle from 


Ireland and other parts beyond the Seas, and Fish taken by 
Foreigners ”—after reciting the Act of 1663 (sec. 13) it is enacted— 
“ That such importation from and after the 2nd February in the pre- 
sent year 1666, 2s a public and a common nuisance, and shall be so 
adjudged, deemed, and taken to be to all intents and purposes whatso- 
ever;’”’ and further :— 

“'That if any great cattle, sheep, or swine, or any beef, pork, or 
bacon (except for the necessary provision of the respective ships or 
vessels in which the same shall be brought, not exposing the same or 
any part thereof to sale) shall from and after the said 2nd February, 
by any wise whatever be wmported or brought from beyond seas into 
this kingdom of Hngland, dominion of Wales, or town of Berwick- 
upon- Tweed, that then it shall and may be lawful for any constable, 
tithing man, head borough, churchwardens, or overseers of the port, 
or any of them, within the respective liberties, parishes, or places, to 
take and seize the same, and keep the same during the space of forty- 
eight hours in some publick or convenient place where such seizure 
shall be made, within which time if the owner or owners, or any for 
them or him, shall make it appear unto some justice of the peace of 
the same county where the same shall be so seized, by the oaths of two 
credible witnesses, that the same were not imported from Ireland, or 
from any other place beyond the seas not hereinafter excepted, after 
this said 2nd day of February, then the same upon the warrant of such 
justice of the peace shall be delivered without delay; but in default 
of such proof and warrant, then the same to be forfeited: one-half 
thereof to be disposed to the use of the poor of the parish where the 
same shall be so found or seized; the other half to be to his own use 
that shall so seize the same. 

“‘ And for the better encouragement of the Fishery of this kingdom, 
be it further enacted by this authority aforesaid, that if ‘any ling, 
herring, cod, or pilchard, fresh or salted, dried or bloated, or any 
salmons, eels, or congers, taken by any foreigner, aliens to this 
kingdom, shall be imported, uttered, sold or exposed for sale in this 


_ kingdom, that then it shall and may be lawful for any person or 
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1665 ....| persons to take and seize the same; the one-half thereof to be dis- 
posed of to the use of the poor of the parish, &c. [as before]. 

“ Provided always, that nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
hinder the importation of cattle from the Isle of Man in this 
kingdom of England, so as the number of the said cattle do not 
exceed 600 head yearly ; and that they be not of any other breed 
than of the breed of the Isle of Man; and that they be loaded at the 
port of Chester, or some of the members thereof, and not elsewhere.” 

This Act was to continue until the end of seven years. It was 
made perpetual by 32 Car. IT, cap. 2, sec. 2 (1680). 

’68 ....| The 20 Car. II, cap. 7, ‘An additional Act against the importation 
of Foreign Cattle,’ all officers who had seized any cattle, sheep, 
swine, beef, pork, or bacon, were saved harmless; while those who 
neglected to seize were made liable to a penalty of tool. 

70 ...| By 22 Car. II., cap 183—“ An Act for the Improvement of Tillage and 
the Breed of Cattle” —It was enacted that it should be lawful after 
the 24th June of this year for all and every person or persons, native 
or foreigner, at any time or times, to ship, lade, carry, and transport 
as merchandize all sorts of corn and grain, “although the prices 
thereof shall exceed the rates set down” in the Act of 1663, paying 
for the same the rates stated in the subsidy of 1660. But when the 
rates did not exceed those following, then there should be paid 
the custom and poundage following, viz., for wheat when the same 
shall not exceed the price of 535. 4d. per quarter, 16s.; and when 
the price of wheat exceeded the price last named, but did not exceed 
8os., the sum of 8s.; for every quarter of rye when the price did not 
exceed 4os., 168.3; for barley or malt when it did not exceed 
3285168:'5 for buckwheat the same ; for oats not exceeding 16s. per 
quarter, 5s. 4d.; for peas and beans not exceeding 40s. per quarter, 
16s.; each quarter to contain 8 bushels, and each bushel 8 gallons 
and no more. 

This Act also contained the following :— 

“JIT. And for the further encouragement of French or pearl 
barley in this kingdom, there shall be paid for the custom of every 
cwt. . . the sum of Ep 

“TV. And for the further encouragement of breeding and feeding 
of cattle of all sorts, be it enacted that from the 24th June which 
shall be in the year of our Lord God 1670, and from thenceforward, 
it shall be lawful for every person or persons, native or foreigner, at 
any time or times, to ship, lode, and transport [export] by way of 
merchandise these sorts of goods following, that is to say, beef, 
pork, bacon, butter, cheese, and candles, though the same do 
exceed in price at the ports from which they are laden, and at the 
time of their lading, the prices set down and limited in the aforesaid 
[1660] . . . orany other law, statute, usage, or other prohibition 
to the contrary thereof in anywise notwithstanding; paying for the 
same the respective rates effected by the said Act, and no more,” 
with certain enumerated exceptions. It was also made lawful to 
export cows and heifers, swine or hogs, horses and mares. 

Further provisions hereto were made by 3 William and Mary, cap. 8. 

’80 ...| The 31 Car. II, cap. 2—“ An Act prohibiting the importation of cattle 
from Ireland”—while making the Act of 1665 perpetual, “foras- 
much as, by long experience, the said law hath been found to -be 
very beneficial to this kingdom,’ contains further enactments in the 
same direction. 

“VIII. And whereas the present laws do not sufficiently provide 
against the importation of mutton and lamb out of Ireland and 
other parts beyond the seas into this kingdom, but that great quanti- 
ties thereof are daily imported and sold, to the great loss and 
prejudice of this kingdom. Be it therefore enacted, that from and 
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after the said 2nd February, no mutton or lamb shall be imported into 
this kingdom from the kingdom of Ireland or any foreign parts ; and 
all mutton and lamb imported from Ireland, or beyond the seas, or 
that shall be exposed to sale within this kingdom, shall be subject to 
the like seizure, and the importers and sellers thereof respectively in 
the like penalties, as are provided and appointed by any former law 
against any importer or seller, or importation of any beef, pork, or 
bacon, from the kingdom of Jreland or any foreign parts. 

“TX. And whereas the present laws do not sufficiently provide 
against this importation of butter and cheese out of Ireland into 
this kingdom, but that great quantities thereof are daily imported 
and sold to the great loss and prejudice of this kingdom; be it 
therefore enacted, that from and after the said 2nd February 
no butter or cheese shall be imported into this kingdom from the 
kingdom of Ireland; and all butter and cheese imported from 
Ireland, or that shall be exposed to sale within this kingdom, shall 
be subject to the like seizures ; and the importers and sellers thereof 
respectively to the like penalties, as are provided in any former law 
against any importer or seller, or importation of any beef, bacon, or 
pork from the kingdom of Ireland.” 

As to cattle, it was further provided that the seizure might be 
made in any parish to which the same might be removed. 


By 1 James IT, cap. 19—“ An Additional Act for the Improvement of 


Tillage’—the Act of 22 Car. II, “of ever blessed memory,” cap. 13 
(1670), is recited, but inasmuch as no provision was made by the said 
Act for ascertaining and determining the prices therein set forth, 
“by reason whereof several great quantities of foreign corn and grain 
have been imported without paying the respective duties by the said 
Act appointed, contrary to the true intent and meaning of the said 
Act,” it was now determined that justices of the peace upon the 
coast have power, “upon the oaths of two or more honest and sub- 
stantial persons of the respective counties, being neither merchants 
nor factors for the importing of corn, nor anyways concerned nor 
interested in the corn so imported, and each of them having a free- 
hold estate of 20l. per annum or a leasehold estate of 5o0/. per annum 
above all charges and reprizes, and being skilful in the price of corn,” 


&c., to determine the prices for the purposes of the said recited 
Act. 


There were two enactments this year, the first embodying quite a new 


feature, that of bounties on export. 

1. The 1 William and Mary, statute 1, cap. 12—‘“ An Act for the en- 
couraging the exportation of Corn”—wherein it is recited: ‘ Foras- 
much asit hath been found by experience, that the exportation of corn 
and grain into foreign parts, when the price thereof is ata low rate in 
this kingdom, hath been a great advantage, not only to the owners of 
land, but to the trade of this kingdom in general,’ &c. It was 
therefore enacted that when malt or barley, ‘‘ Winchester measure,” 
should be at or under 24s. per quarter, rye at or under 32s., and 
wheat at or under 48s. per quarter, the masters and crews of British 
ships exporting the same should receive a bownty on a scale set forth 
in the said Act. Precautions taken not to allow such grain to be 
reshipped into Great Britain. 

2. 1 William and Mary, cap. 24.—An excise Act—contained the 
following :— 

“XVIII. And be it enacted, that when malt or barley of English 
growth, Winchester measure, shall be at 24s. by the quarter, or 
under, rye, of English growth, at 32s. by the quarter, or under, and 
wheat, of English growth, at 48s. by the quarter, or under, in the 
town or port of Berrick-upon-Tweed; every merchant or other 
person who shall put on shipboard in English shipping, the master 
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1688 ....| and two-thirds of his mariners at least being their Majesties’ subjects, 

any sorts of the corn aforesaid, from the said port or town of 
Berwick, with intent to export the said corn into parts beyond the 
seas, and shall pursue all and every the methods and things pre- 
scribed and appointed in that behalf, in and by the said Act made in 
this present session of Parliament, intituled ‘ An Act for encouraging 
the exportation of Corn,’ shall have the benefit and advantage of the 
said Act, and of everything therein contained, as fully to all intents 
and purposes as if the said corn had been put on shipboard from 
any port or ports of this kingdom or dominion of Wales. 

“XIX. Provided always, and be it enacted, that if any merchant 
or other person whatever shall put on shipboard any corn of the 
growth of Scotland, out of the said port of Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
that all such corn shall be forfeited (that is to say), one-third part to 
their Majesties, one-third part to the informer, and the other third 
part to the poor of the said town of Berwick.” 

97 ....| By 8 and 9 William III, cap. 22, a duty of 6d. per bushel was laid 
upon malt. 

’98 ....| Grain and other articles of food were afterwards the subjects of fiscal 

burdens by indirect enactments wherein they are nowhere specifically 

named, Thus, in the 9 and 10 William III, cap. 23—“ An Act for 
granting to his majesty a further subsidy of tonnage and poundage 
towards raising the yearly sum of 700,000/. for the service of His 

Majesty’s Household, and other uses therein mentioned, during His 

Majesty’s life”—a duty of 12d.in the £ on the value of all goods and 

merchandises imported was imposed. This was held to apply to 

grain, and accordingly raised the duty then payable thereon. 

98 ....| By 10 William III, cap. 3—“ An Act to prohibit the Exportation of 
any Corn, Malt, Meale, Flour, Bread, Biscuit, or Starch for one yeare 
from the 10th February, 1698 ”’—it is recited that the price of corn in 
the kingdom of England, dominion of Wales, and town of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed was at this time excessive ; and that in several other 
parts of Hurope it was “scarcer and dearer that in England ;”’ hence 
no corn, &c., was to be exported except under the provisions of 
this Act. The commissioners of customs might seize all vessels 
unduly laden with corn for exportation, even to Scotland, and take 
the same to the king’s warehouse. But corn might be exported for 
sustenance of crews and passengers of ships, and for British ports 
and colonies, and for the benefit of English fisheries, and malt to the 
Channel Islands, also carried coastwise, and on navigable rivers. And 
on decrease of price the king might by proclamation permit exporta- 
tion before expiry of this Act. 

’98-99| By 11 William III, cap. 1—“ An Act for taking away the Bounty 
Money for exporting Corn from the 9th February, 1699, to the 

29th September, 1700 ”’—the purposes for which the said bounties had 
been instituted are recited, and then: “ But forasmuch as it appears 
that the present stock and quantity of corn in this kingdom may not 
be sufficient for the use and service of the people at home, should 
there be too great an exportation into parts beyond the seas, which 
many persons may be prompted to dce for their own private 
advantage and the lucre of the said bounty or allowance-money,” it 
was suspended accordingly for one year. 

LV00 ss... 1. By 11 and 12 William ITT, cap. 20—“An Act for taking away the 

Duties upon the Woollen Manufactures, Corn, Grain, Bread, Biscuit 

and Meal Exported ’”’—it was enacted :— 

“TV. And for the greater encouragement of tillage, be it further 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, that from and after the 30th day of 
March, 1700, the subsidy and all other duties whatsoever payable for 
or upon the exportation of wheat, rye, barley, malt, beans, peas, and 
other sorts of corn and grain whatsoever, ground or unground, and 
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for and upon the exportation of bread, biscuit, and meal, or any of 
them, out of or from the kingdom of England, dominion of Wales, 
or town of Berwick-on-T'weed, as to so much of the said commodities, 
or any of them, as shall be so exported after the said 30th day of 
March, shall cease, determine and be no longer due or payable to 
His Majesty. his heirs and successors, any law, statute, usage, or pre- 
scription to the contrary notwithstanding. 

2. By 12 and 13 William ITI, cap. 10—An Act of supply—there is 
provision made as to the payment of the bounties under the Act of 
1688.” 


703 .../ By 2and 3 Anne, cap. 9— An Act for granting to Her Majesty an 


10BY sae 


04... 


LOB is 


additional subsidy of tonnage and poundage for three years,” &¢.— 
the increase of duty on all grain and other merchandise imported was 
increased by one-third. 

By the 9th Act of the parliament of Scotland, holden by Queen Anne 
this year, intituled, “An Act discharging importation of Irish 
Victual, Beef and Cattle,” the importation of victual from Ireland or 
any other places beyond the seas into Scotland was restrained and 
prohibited, under several penalties contained in the said Act, and in 
other Acts of the Parliament of Scotland therein referred to. But 
with this proviso, that when, by reason of dearth, the prices of 
victual should exceed the rates specified in the said Act, the Lords of 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council of Scotland should have power, after 
due trial by them taken of the prices of victual, to suspend and 
discharge the execution of the said prohibitory Acts for such space 
of time as the exigencies of the said dearth should require. 

By 3 and 4 Anne, cap. 5—‘‘ An Act for granting to Her Majesty a 
further subsidy on wines and merchandises imported ’’—an additional 
poundage equal to two-thirds of that imposed by 9 William ITI, 
cap. 23, was imposed. The effect of this and the previous as also of 
later Acts of the same character upon the duty leviable upon imported 
wheat, will be shown in a fable given by way of supplement to the 
present table. 

In the Treaty of Union between England and Scotland, made this 
year, it was provided by Article VI, that the prohibition as then in 
force by the law of Scotland against the importation of victual from 
Ireland, or any other place beyond the seas, into Scotland, should, 
after the union remain in the same force as it then was, until more 
proper and effectual ways should be provided by the parliament of 
Great Britain for discouraging the importation of the said victual 
from beyond the sea. This treaty was confirmed by 5 Anne, cap. 8. 

Same session, by 5 Anne, cap. 29, parliament desiring “that there 
may be as great an equality of trade as possible” among all Her 
Majesty’s subjects, enacted (by section 15) that exporters of malt 
made of wheat should be entitled to 5s. per quarter bounty money 
(in conformity with 1 William and Mary, statute 1, cap. 12 (1682). 


709 | By 8 Anne, cap. 2—“An Act to prohibit the exportation of Corn, Malt, 


Meal, Flour, Bread, Biscuit and Starch, and Low Wines, Spirits, 
‘Worts, and Wash drawn from malted Corn ”’—it is recited :— 

‘“‘ Whereas the price of corn at this time within the kingdom of Great 
Britain is become very great, and (in some parts thereof) excessive, 
which tends to the impoverishment of many of Her Majesty’s good 
subjects, especially of poor manufacturers and others of a meaner 
condition, and by reason that corn in several other parts of Europe is 
scarcer and dearer than in Great Britain, it is likely that several per- 
sons for their private advantage or lucre will not only export or convey 
great quantities of corn from this kingdom, but likewise distil exces- 
sive quantities of low wines and spirits from malt, corn and grain, in 
order to export the same to foreign parts, whereby the price of corn 
will be further enhanced, to the detriment of Her Majesty’s good 
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1709 ....| subjects, and the destruction of many of them, if a timely remedy in 
this behalf be not provided. Be it therefore,” &c. 

t was then enacted that from 29th September, 1710, no exporta- 
tion of the articles named be made other than as therein provided. 
Export might be permitted by proclamation. No limit of price 
named. 

Same session, by 8 Anne, cap. 11—‘‘ An Act to explain so much of the 
Act for prohibiting the exportation of Corn, Malt, Meal, Flour, 
Bread, Biscuit; and Starch, and Low Wines, Spirits, Worts, and 
Wash drawn from Malted Corn ; by which Act the said commodities 
are admitted to be carried from the Isle of Wight to several markets ; 
and for giving liberty to export certain quantities of Oatmeal for the 
uses of the British Hospitals beyond the seas””—it was permitted 
after 2nd March, 1710, to export corn of the growth of the Isle of 
Wight, to Southampton, &e., in any vessel whatever, but not else- 
where, taking such cocquets, &c., as by the former Act. After 1st 
March, 1710, any person having a licence from the queen might 
export oatmeal, not exceeding 400 bushels, for Holland, not exceeding 
200 bushels to Barcelona, and not exceeding the like quantity to 
Lisbon, for the use of British troops in those places. 
29 ....| There was enacted 2 George II, cap. 18—‘“ An Act to ascertain the 
custom payable for Corn and Grain imported ; for better ascertaining 
‘the price and quantity of Corn and Grain, for which a bounty is 
payable on exportation,” &c., &c. Powers were given to justices at 
quarter sessions to determine the price of grain. 

32 ....| The 5 George II, cap. 12, amended the Act of 1685 regarding the mode 
of “determining the common market price of middling Hneglish corn 
and grain,” which “had been found ineffectual ;” and the matter was 
now to be determined by the oath of the grand jury assembled at 
quarter sessions, on a presentment made in open court. This mode 
was not to extend to London. 

38 ....| By 11 George IT, cap. 22—“ An Act for punishing such persons as 

; shall do injuries and violences to the persons or properties of His 
Majesty’s subjects, with intent to hinder the exportation of Corn” — 
it is recited :— 

“* Whereas many disorderly and evil-minded persons have of late 
frequently assembled themselves in great numbers, committed great 
violences, and done many injuries to the persons and properties of 
His Majesty’s subjects, with intent to hinder the exportation of corn, 
whereby many of His Majesty’s subjects have been deterred from 
buying of corn and grain, and following their lawful business therein, 
to their great loss and damage, as well as the great damage and pre- 
judice of the farmers and landowners of the kingdom, and of the 
nation in general.” 

It was then enacted that, ‘for the better preventing such wicked 
and disorderly practices,” persons using violence to hinder the pur- 
chase and carriage of corn, should on conviction be imprisoned and 
publicly whipped. The “ Hundred” was made liable to the extent of 
100/. for corn destroyed :— 

PA secs 1. By14 George II, cap. 3—“An Act to prohibit for the time therein 
limited the exportation of Corn, Grain (Rice excepted), Meal, Malt, 
Flour, Bread, Biscuit, Starch, Beef, Pork, and Bacon, the exportation 
of which may at this time be greatly prejudicial to His Majesty’s 
subjects ;” and was therefore restrained up to the 31st December. 
But His Majesty might nevertheless grant power to export these 
things. 
2. There was enacted, 14 George II, cap. 7—“An Act for licensing 
the importation of Victual from Jreland and other parts beyond the 


seas into Scotland, in time of dearth and scarcity.” (See 1703 and 
1706.) 
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1748 ....| By 21 George II, cap. 2—‘‘An Act for granting to His Majesty a 
subsidy of poundage upon all goods and merchandises to be wmported 
into this kingdom,” &c.—an additional duty of 12d. in the £ was 
imposed. 

*d1 ....| By 24 George II. cap. 56—“ An Act for ascertaining the admeasure- 
ment of Wheat, Meal, or other Corn or Grain ground, for which a 
bounty is payable on exportation,” &c.—it is stated that doubts had 
arisen, and these the present Act now solved. 

°d3 ....| By 26 George II, cap. 15—“ An Act for allowing interest upon certain 
debentures for the bounty granted on the exportation of Corn”—It 
appears that at certain ports whereat the collectors had not in hand 
at the time of export sufficient funds to pay the bounties provided by 
some of the Acts cited for the export of corn, certificates were to be 
given, and these certificates, with debentures attached, were to be 
presented for payment to the general receiver or cashier of the 
customs; but the amount of corn exported had been so large that 
the funds for the purpose were exhausted, and it was therefore now 
enacted that all debentures six months or more overdue carry interest 
at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum. Notice was to be given when 
treasury could pay off debentures. 

56 ....| There were several enactments this year which require to be re- 
viewed :— 

1. The 30 George II, cap. 1—“ An Act to prohibit for a time, to be 
limited, the exportation of Corn, Malt, Meat, Flour, Bread, Biscuit, 
and Starch’’—it is enacted that the exportation of the same be greatly 
prejudicial to His Majesty’s subjects, and is therefore prohibited from 
Great Britain and Ireland up to 25th December the next ensuing ; 
exception in favour of grain carried coastwise, and to certain British 
Isles. 

2. The 30 George II, cap. 7—“‘ An Act to discontinue for a limited 
time the duties upon Corn and Flour imported; and also upon such 
Corn, Grain, Meat, Bread, Biscuit and Flour, as have been or shall 
be taken from the enemy, and brought into this kingdom.” 

3. The 30 George II, cap. 9—“An Act to prohibit for a limited time 
the exportation of Corn, Grain, Meal, Mult, Flour, Bread, Biscuit, 
Starch, Beef, Pork, Bacon, and other Victual (except Fish, Roots and 
Rice, to be exported to any part of Hurope southward of Cape Finis- 
terre) from His Majesty’s colonies and plantations in America, unless 
to Great Britain or Ireland, or to some of the said colonies and 
plantations, and to permit the importation of Corn and Flour into 
Great Britain and Ireland in neutral ships; and to allow the expor- 
tation of Wheat, Barley, Oats, Meal and Flour from Great Britain 
to the Isle of Man, for the use of the inhabitants there.” 

4. The 30 George II, cap. 14—* An Act for continuing an Act of this 
present session of parliament, entituled, ‘An Act to discontinue for 
a limited time the duties upon Corn and Flour imported ; and also 
upon such Corn, Grain, Meal, Bread, Biscuit and Flour as have been 
or shall be taken from the enemy, and brought into this kingdom.’ ” 
Recited Act continued to 15th November, 1757. 

’57 ....| There are several enactments also this year :— 

1. The 30 George II, cap. 7—‘‘ An Act to discontinne for a limited 
time the duties upon Corn and Flour imported; and also upon such 
Corn, Grain, Bread, Biscuit and Flour, as have been or shall be taken 
from the enemy, and brought into this kingdom,” simply recites— 
“Whereas the discontinuing of the duties for a limited time upon 
corn and flour imported into this kingdom, and also upon such 
corn, grain, meal, bread, biscuit and flour, as have been or shall 
be taken from the enemy and brought into this kingdom, may be of 

advantage to His Majesty’s subjects,’ and it is therefore enacted 
accordingly. 
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2. The 30 George IT, cap. 9, sec. 13, recited as follows :—“ And 
whereas by an Act passed this present session of parliament, entituled, 
‘An Act to prohibit,’ &. [380 George II, cap.1] . . . it was 
enacted that no person at any time before the 25th December, 1757, 
should export or carry out of or from the kingdoms of Great Britain 
or Ireland, any sort of corn, malt, meal.” 

3. By 31 George II, cap. 1, each of the two last Acts were continued 
in force to 24th December, 1758 ; and all duties upon grain imported 
were discontinued ; with an exception in favour of His Majesty, 
“ with advice of privy council, to order and permit the exportation 
of such quantities of the commodities aforesaid as may be necessary 
for the sustentation of any forces in the pay of Great Britain, or of 
those of His Majesty’s allies acting in support of the common cause.” 
The payment of bounty during the continuance of this Act prohibited. 

4. The 31 George II, cap. 283—“ An Act to permit the importation 
of Salted Beef, Pork and Butter from Jreland for a limited time, 
viz., for five months.”’ 

5. The 31 George IT, cap. 37—“ An Act to permit the exportation of 
certain quantities of Malt now lying in His Majesty’s storehouses ; 
and to allow the bounty upon such Cornand Malt as was shipped and 
cleared for Zreland, on or before a limited time; and to authorise the 
transportation of Flour, Meat, Bread and Biscuit to the islands of 
Guernsey and Jersey, for the use of the inhabitants there, in lieu of 
the Wheat, Malt or Barley which may now, by law, be transported to 
those islands.” By this enactment the merchants of Norwich and Yar- 
mouth were permitted (sec. 1) to export to Holland, within a limited 
time 200 lasts of long malt, lying in the king’s storehouses, which 
were entered for exportation on or before 31st January, 1757, they 
giving security for the due loading, &c., to Holland ; and (sec. 4) the 
inhabitants of Lynn and Wells (Norfolk) were permitted to export 
to Holland, under like regulations, 350 lasts of malt, lying in the 
king’s storehouses ; while liberty was also granted (sec. 6) of export- 
ing from the port of Southampton within a limited time, and in 
limited quantities, meal, flour, bread or biscuit, for the use of the 
inhabitants of Jersey and Guernsey; 70 lbs. avoirdupoise weight to be 
deemed equal to a bushel. 


There were again several enactments bearing upon the importation and 


exportation of food, grain, meat, &c. :— 

1. The 32 George II, cap.1, “An Act to continue for a limited time 
the Act made in the last session of Parliament, entituled, ‘ An Act to 
permit the importation of Salted Beef, Pork and Butter from Ireland, 
for a limited time, and to amend the said Act.’’? This Act in its 
second recital says, ‘‘ And whereas doubts have arisen whether all 
kinds of salted pork, and hogmeat, may be cmported from Ireland by 
virtue of the above recited Act,’’ and it was therefore enacted that all 
kinds of salted pork and “hogmeat,” might be imported. 

2. The scarcity of grain being still felt, the Acts of last session were 
continued in force by 32 George IT, cap. 2, “An Act to continue for 
a further time the prohibition of the exportation of Corn, Malt, 
Meal, Flour, Bread, Biscuit, and Starch,’ till the 24th December, 
1759, “unless the term should be abridged by parliament, or procla- 
mation, or Order of Council.” 

3. But in the meantime, as grain became abundant in quantity, 
and reduced in price in a corresponding degree, there was enacted 
32 George II, cap. 8, “An Act for taking off the prohibition on the 
exportation of Corn, Malt, Meal, Flour, Bread, Biscuit, and Starch.” 

4. “An Act to permit the free importation of Cattle from Ireland 
for a limited time, viz., for five years, from 1st May, 1759, duty free.” 

_ The Act for discontinuing the duties on grain imported was allowed 
to expire. 
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...| here was enacted, the 33 George IT, cap. 5, “An Act to continue 


for a limited time the importation of Salted Beef, Pork, and Butter 
from Ireland.” 


| There was enacted, 1 George III, cap. 4, “An Act to contimue for a 


limited time the importation of Salted Beef, Pork, and Butter from 
Ireland,” and the time was continued to 24th December, 1761. 

Note.—Mr. Comber estimated the average annual produce of wheat 
at this date in Great Britain at 3,800,000 quarters, of which about 
3,500,000 were required for home consumption ; and 300,000 quarters 
were left for export. 

There was enacted, 2 George ITI, cap. 6, “An Act for the Importation 
of Salted Beef, Pork, and Butter into the Kingdom from Ireland, for 
a limited time, for the supply of His Majesty’s Ships, Transports, and. 
other Ships and Vessels in His Majesty’s service and pay.” 

There was enacted, 4 George III, cap. 28, “An Act to enable His 
Majesty, with the ‘advice of his privy council, to order the importa- 
tion of Provisions from Jreland during the next recess of Parliament 
under certain restrictions and regulations therein mentioned ;” the 
preamble whereof recites, “ Whereas the price of provisions is at pre- 
sent high, and may become higher; that it greatly affects the poor 
people, and will tend to hurt the trade and manufacture of this 
kingdom if not timely prevented,” therefore His Majesty was enabled, 
with the advice of his privy council, to order the importation of salt 
provisions from Ireland during the recess of Parliament; and all 
persons were exempted from duties and from penalties on account ot 
such importation, other than the following duties to the commis- 
sioners for the duties on salt, viz., 3s. 4d. per barrel on beef and pork, 
and 1s. 3d. per ewt. for all dried beef, neats’ tongues, and hogmeat, 
and 4d. per ewt. for salted butter ; to be paid into the exchequer a; 
part of the duties on salt. 

The measures before parliament on the food question this year were :— 

1. The 5 George ITI, cap. 1, “An Act for importation of Salted 
Beef, Pork, Bacon, and Butter from Ireland for a limited time, viz., 
for twelve months from date of Act, on paying Salt Duties.” 

2. The 5 George ITI, cap. 10, “ An Act to permit the free impor- 
tation of Cattle from Ireland.” This importation was to continue for 
seven years without payment of duties. 

3. 5 George III, cap. 31, “ An Act to discontinue for a limited time 
the duties upon Wheat and Wheat Flour imported, and also the 
bounty payable on exportation of Wheat and Wheat Flour.” 

4. The 5 George III, cap. 32, “An Act to enable His Majesty, 
with the advice of his Privy Council, to prohibit the exportation of 
Wheat, Wheaten Meal, Flour, Bread, Biscuit, and Starch, during the 
next recess of Parliament, at such time and in such manner as the 
necessity of the time may require, and he, in his wisdom, shall think 
convenient and needful.” 

The following Acts formed part of the legislation of this session :— 

1. The 6 George ITI, cap. 1, “ An Act to continue an Act made in 
the last session of Parliament, intituled ‘An Act for importation of 
Salted Beef, Pork, Bacon, and Butter from Ireland for a limited 
time.’ ” 

2. The 6 George III, cap. 3, “ An Act for allowing the importation 
of Corn and Grain from His Majesty’ s Colonies in America into this 
ee for a limited time, free of duty.” 

The 6 George III, cap. 4, “ An Act for allowing the importation 
of “Oats and Oatmeal into this Kingdom, for a limited time, duty 
free.’ 

4. The 6 George III, cap. 5, “ An Act to prohibit the exportation 
of Corn, Grain, Malt, Meal, Flour, Bread, Biscuit, and pee for a 
limited time.” 
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5. This last Act was amended by an Act of the same session, 6 
George IV, c. 40, to the extent of allowing wheat to be exported from 
Southampton and Exeter for the use of the inhabitants of the Isle of 
Man, but not to exceed in the whole 2,500 quarters. 

The legislation of this year embraced the following :— 

1. The 7 George ITI, cap. 1, “An Act to continue an Act made in the 
fifth year of the reign of his present Majesty, intituled ‘An Act for 
importation of Salted Beef, Pork, Bacon, and Butter from Ireland, 
into this Kingdom for a limited time.’ ”’ 

2. The 7 George ITI, cap. 3, “An Act to prohibit for a limited time 
the exportation of Corn, Grain, Meal, Malt, Flour, Bread, Biscuit, 
and Starch, and also the extraction of Low Wines and Spirits from 
Wheat and Wheat Flour.” 

3. The 7 George ITI, cap. 4, “An Act for allowing the importation 
of Wheat and Wheat Flour from His Majesty’s Colonies in America, 
for a limited time, free of duty.” 

4. The 7 George ITI, cap. 5, “ An Act for allowing the importation 
of Wheat and Wheat Flour from any part of Hurope into this 
Kingdom, for a limited time, free of duty.” 

5. The 7 George ITI, cap. 8, “ An Act for allowing the importation 
of Oats and Oatmeal, Rye and Ryemeal, into this Kingdom, for a 
limited time, free of duty.” 

6. The 7 George ITI, cap. 11, “‘ An Act for allowing the importation 
of Wheat and Flour, free of duty, from any part of Hurope, for a 
further time than is allowed by any Act made in this session of par- 
liament, and for permitting the tree importation of Barley, Barley- 
meal and Pulse into this Kingdom, for a limited time.” 

7. The 7 George III, cap. 22, “An Act for further allowing the 
importation of Wheat and Wheat Flour, Barley, Barleymeal, and 
Pulse, free of duty, into this Kingdom, from any part of Europe.” 

8. The 7 George III, cap. 30, “An Act for allowing the free 
importation of Rice, Sago Powder and Vermicelli, into this Kingdom 
from His Majesty's Colonies in North America, for a limited 
time.” 

9. The 7 George III, cap. 36, ‘An Act to continue so much of an 
Act made in the thirty-third year of the reign of his late Majesty, as 
relates to the free importation of Cochineal and Indigo, and for 
allowing the Bounties granted by any Acts of Parliament now in 
being upon the exportation of Corn and Malt declared or made for 
exportation, and Barley steeped and entered at the Excise Office to 
be made into Malt for exportation, for a limited time.” 

10. The 7 George ITI, cap. 45, “An Act for encouraging and regu- 
lating the Trade and Manufactures of the Isle of Man, and for the 
more easy supplying of the inhabitants there with a certain quantity 
of Wheat, Barley, Oats, Meal, and Flour, authorised by an Act made 
in the last session, to be transported to the said Island.” 

11. The 7 George ITI, cap. 54, “An Act (inter alia) for empowering 
His Majesty, with the advice of his Privy Council, to permit .the 
importation of any sort of Corn or Grain, duty free, into this 
Kingdom, for a longer time than is permitted by any Act of this 
session of Parliament.” 

But this was not all. Owing to the high price of food and the riots 
and tumults that ensued, the privy council, on the 26th September, 
before the meeting of parliament (which usually then assembled at 
the commencement of the winter season) issued a proclamation, laying 
an embargo on the exportation of wheat and flour, and prohibiting 
the use of that grain in the distilleries. By this exercise of the 
dispensing power, under the plea of its being impracticable to take 
the advice of parliament—whilst the meeting of parliament had 
been by a like proclamation postponed from 16th September to 11th 
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November—Lord Chatham incurred much subsequent censure ; but 
there was finally enacted— 

12. The 7 George III, cap. 7, “An Act for indemnifying such 
Persons as have acted for the service of the Public, in advising or 
carrying into execution the Order in Council of the 26th day of Sep- 
tember last, for laying ansembargo on all Ships laden with Wheat or 
Wheat Flour, and for preventing suits in consequence of the said 
embargo.” 


_| The legislation of this year consisted of :— 


1. The 8 George ITI, cap. 1—“‘ An Act to continue and amend the 
Act made in the last session of Parliament, to prohibit, for a limited 
time, the exportation of Corn, Grain, Meal, Malt, Flour, Bread, 
Biscuit and Starch, and also the extraction of Low Wines and 
Spirits from Wheat and Wheat Flour.” 

2. The 8 George III, cap. 2—“ An Act to continue several Acts made 
in the last session of parliament, for allowing the importation of 
Wheat, Wheat Flour, Barley, Barley Meal, Pulse, Oats, Oatmeal, Rye, 
and Rye Meal, duty free; and also so much of an Act made in the 
same session, as relates to the free importation of Rice, from His 
Majesty’s colonies in North America ; and to allow the importation of 
Wheat and Wheat Flour from Africa, for a limited time, free of duty.” 

3. The 8 George III, cap. 3—“ An Act for the free importation of 
indian corn, or Maize, from any of His Majesty’s colonies in America, 
for a time therein limited.” 

4. The 8 George III, cap. 4—“ An Act to continue and amend an Act 
made in the fifth year of the reign of His present Majesty, intituled, 
‘An Act for importation of Salted Beef, Pork, Bacon, and Butter, 
from Ireland, for a limited time ;’ and for allowing the importation of 
Salted Beef, Pork, Bacon, and Butter, from the British dominions in 
America, for a limited time.” 

5. The 8 George III, cap. 24—“* An Act to permit the exportation of 
certain quantities of Malt, belonging to certain merchants, in the 
county of Norfolk, and which were made for exportation between the 
15th November, 1876, and the passing of this Act of last session for 
prohibiting the exportation of Malt.” 

6. And in aspecial session held in May, of the 8 George ITI (sess. 1), 
cap. 1—‘“‘ An Act for further continuing certain laws, to prohibit for 
a limited time, the exportation of Corn, Grain, Meal, Malt, Flour, 
Bread, Biscuit and Starch, and also the extraction of Low Wines and 
Spirits, from Wheat and Wheat Flour; for further allowing the 
importation of Wheat and Wheat Flour, Barley, Barley Meal, and 
Pulse, free of duty, into this Kingdom, from any part of Hurope; and 
for allowing the importation of Oats and Oatmeal, Rye and Ryemeal, 
into this Kingdom, for a limited time, free of duty, and also for 
continuing such other laws as will expire before the beginning of the 
next session of Parliament.” 


There were again several food enactments :— 


1. The 9 George ITI, cap. 1—‘‘ An Act to prohibit for a further time 
the exportation of Corn, Grain, Meal, Malt, Flour, Bread, Biscuit 
and Starch ; and also the extraction of Low Wines and Spirits from 
Wheat, and Wheat Flour.” 

2. The 9 George III, cap. 4—“ An Act to allow for a further time, 
the free importation of rice, into this Kingdom from His Majesty’s 
colonies of North America.” 

3. The 9 George III, cap. 9—“ An Act to continue an Act made in 
the eighth year of the reign of His present Majesty, intituled 
[8 George ITI, cap. 9], “ An Act for importation of Salted Beef, Pork, 
Bacon and Butter from Jreland, for a limited time ; and for allowing 
the importation of Salted Beef, Pork, Bacon and Butter from the 
British dominions in America for a limited time.’”’ 
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1770 ....| Again there were several measures relating to exportation and importa- 
tion of grain, &c. 

1. By 10 George ITI, cap. 1—‘“ An Act for continuing an Act made 
in the last session of Parliament, to prohibit, for a further time, the 
exportation of Corn, Grain, Meal, Malt, Flour, Bread, Biscuit, and 
Starch ; and also an extraction of Low Wines and Spirits from Wheat 
and Wheat Flour.” 

2. By 10 George III, cap. 2, the right to import certain salted 
provisions from Jreland and the British dominions in America was 
continued to lst March, 1771. 

3. The 10 George ILI, cap. 1O—“ An Act to permit the exportation 
of Malt.” 

4, A new feature, that of statistical returns of exports and imports, 
was introduced by 10 George III, cap. 89—“ An Act for registering 
the prices at which Corn is sold in the several counties of Great 
Britain, and the quantity exported and imported”’—it is recited : 
“Whereas a register of the prices at which corn is sold in the several 
counties of Great Britain will be of public and general advantage.”’ 
It then enacts that justices at quarter sessions were to order weekly 
returns to be made of the prices of wheat, rye, barley, oats, beans, 
and bigg from not less than two or more than six markets in each 
county ; and to appoint persons to make such returns. Meal-weighers 
in London to make return. An account of the quantities of corn 
exported and imported, and of the bounties and duties paid and 
received, was to be transmitted annually to the Treasury by the com- 
missioners of customs. 

°*71 ~...| This year there was enacted various measures relating to food supply. 

1. The 11 George III, cap. 1—‘‘ An Act to continue the prohibition 
of the exportation of Corn, Grain, Meal, Flour, Bread, Biscuit, 
and Starch, and also of the extraction of Low Wines and Spirits 
from Wheat and Wheat Flour for a further time; and also to pro- 
hibit the exportation of Malt for a limited time.”—There were 
exceptions made in favour of vessels taking such stores as were 
necessary for their voyages; also for His Majesty’s ships of war, &c., 
forces or garrisons; also as to such victuals carried coastwise ; also 
for exportation from Ireland to Great Britain, or vice versd; or to 
Gibraltar, Americas or British colonies in America, or to the British 
fishery there; also exception for beans exported to the British forts 
in Africa, or as to any of the said commodities exported by the East 
India Company to their forts; also as to wheat, flour, malt, barley, 
bread, biscuit, or peas exported from Southampton to Jersey, Guern- 
sey, and Alderney, &c., for the use of the inhabitants there only, not 
exceeding 5,000 quarters in the whole; and for wheat, barley, oats, 
and meal or flour from Whitehaven or Liverpool to the Isle of Man 
for the use of the inhabitants there, not exceeding in the whole 
2,500 quarters, of which equal moieties were to be shipped from 
Whitehaven and Liverpool; also for bread and biscuit, not exceeding 
fifteen tons, sent by the Committee of African Merchants to their 
forts, &c., in Africa. The commissioners of customs to return 
account to parliament of all corn, &c., so exported. There was to be 
no prohibition against exporting rice. This measure, in fact, mainly 
consisted of exceptions to the rule it laid down, and so indicates that 
difficulties were being felt. 

2. By 11 George III, cap. 8, the importation of salted pro- 
visions from Jreland and America was permitted until 1st March, 
1772. 

3. A new feature was now introduced. By 2 George IIT, cap. 37— 
“An Act to prohibit the exportation of Live Cattle and other Flesh 
Provisions from Great Britain for a limited time ’”’—viz., to the twen- 
tieth day after the commencement of the next session of parliament, 
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1771 ....| with certain exceptions in favour of ships of war, and in favour of 
cattle, &e., sent to Gibraltar, Minorca, or America. 
°72 + ....| There were again several measures this year. 

1. The 12 George ILI, cap, 1, continued the Act against exportation, 
chapter 1, of last session, over to next session, with certain slight 
amendments. 

2. The 12 George III, cap. 2, contmued the Act permitting cim- 
portation of salt provisions from Jreland and America till Ist 
March, 1773. . 

3. The 12 George ITI, cap. 60, allowed the importation of ric 
from the British plantations ito the ports of Bristol, Liverpool, 
Lancaster, and Whitehaven “for immediate exportation to foreign 

arts.” 
s 4. See Forestallers, &c., Table No. 12, for another Act of this year. 
‘73 ....| There were again several important measures as to importation and 
exportation of food. 

1. The 13 George ITI, cap. 1—‘‘ An Act for allowing the importation 
of Wheat, Wheat Flour, Rye, Rye Meal, Barley, Barley Meal, Oats, 
Oatmeal, Peas, Beans, Tares, Callivancies, and all other sorts of Pulse 
from any part of Hurope or Africa into this Kingdom for a limited 
time, free of duty”—viz., at any time before Ist January, 1774. 
Entry to be made of all such imports in the form heretofore in use, 
otherwise such wheat, &c., should be subject to duties previously 
payable. 

2. The 13 George III, cap. 2—“ An Act for allowing the importa- 
tion of Wheat, Wheat Flour, Indian Corn, Indian Meal, Biscuit, Pease, 
Beans, Tares, Callivancies, and all other sorts of Pulse from His 
Majesty’s Colonies in America into this Kingdom for a iimited time, 
Sree of duty ”’—viz., from 1st December, 1772, to 1st January, 1774. 
Entry to be made as formerly, or duties to be charged. Such grain 
might be carried coastwise. 

_ 8. The 13 George III, cap. 83—“ An Act to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of Corn, Grain, Pease, Beans, Meal, Malt, Bread, Biscuit, and 
Starch, and also the extraction of Low Wines and Spirits from Wheat 
Flour for a limited time ’’—viz., till Ist January, 1774. After passing 
of this Act all grain loaded on any ship for exportation to be for- 
feited. The exceptions were much the same as in 11 George III, 
cap. 1. 

Ai The 13 George III, cap. 4, continued the license to émport salt 
provisions from Ireland and America till Ist March, 1774. 

5. The 13 George III, cap. 7—‘“ An Act for allowing the free im- 
portation of Rice into this Kingdom from any of His Majesty’s Colonies 
in America for a limited time, and for encouraging the making of 
Starch from Rice ”’—viz., at any time before Ist May, 1780. 

6. The legislature began to grow weary of such hand-to-mouth 
measures as had now continued over quite a series of years, and hence 
there was enacted the 13 George III, cap. 483—‘ An Act to regulate 
the importation and exportation of Corn.” It is recited as follows :— 

“Whereas the several Acts of parliament heretofore made concern- 
ing the duties and bounties respectively payable on the importation 
and exportation of corn and grain have greatly tended to the advance- 
ment of tillage and navigation; yet nevertheless it having been of 
late years found necessary, on account of the small quantities of corn 
and grain in hand, and of the shortness of the crops, to suspend the 
operations of those laws by temporary statute, whereby the benefits 
derived from the said Acts of parliament, have been during such 
emergencies withheld and suspended ; and whereas the regulating the 
importation and exportation of corn and grain by a permanent law, 
under such general rules and provisions as might render for the time 
to come such temporary laws unnecessary, would afford encourage- 
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1773 ...| ment to the farmer, be the means of increasing the growth of that 
necessary commodity, and of affording a cheaper and more constant 
supply to the poor, and preventing abuse in that article of trade. 
May it therefore please Your Majesty, &c.” 

It was then enacted that no British wheat be exported when at 
44S. per quarter; rye, peas, or beans when at 28s.; barley when at 
228.; nor oats when at 14s. per quarter, under penalty of forfeiture 
of 20s. per bushel, and the vessel in which the same should be 
carried. ‘There were exceptions as to export to Jreland and to 
certain British forts and islands specified with great precision. 

After Ist July, 1774, as in 11 George III, cap. 1, the former scale 
of bounties for exports were to cease, and a new scale to take effect. 

7. The 13 George III, cap. 72—“An Act to permit the free im- 
portation of Cod Fish, Ling, and Hake caught and cured in Chaleur 
Bay, or any other part of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, or on the coasts 
ot Labrador.” 

The produce of wheat in Great Britain was stated in the House of 
Commons to be 4,000,coo quarters, of which the whole, and above 
100,000 imported quarters, were consumed. 

°74 ....| By 14 George III, cap. 64—“ An Act to explain so much of an Act 
made in the last session of Parliament (intituled, &c.), as relates to 
the method of ascertaining the prices of Corn’”’—it is set forth that 
after 1st June this year the prices of corn, grain, &c., should mean 
the “ average prices’’ under the regulations therein stated. In cases 
where the prices of grain rose within the prohibited schedule 
within twenty days after entry at custom house, the shipping might 
proceed. . 

"75 ..| By 15 George III, cap. 1—“‘ An Act to allow the importation of 
Indian corn and maize, under certain restrictions ’’—it is recited :— 

“That under the Act of 1773 (cap. 43), the mention of Indian 
corn was omitted,” and it was therefore now enacted that this might 
be imported, paying 1d. per quarter, under the like regulations as 
barley in the Act of 1773. 

“79 ....| By 19 George III, cap. 25—“ An Act for granting to His Majesty 
additional duties upon the produce of the several duties under the 
management of the respective companies of the Customs and Excise 
of Great Britain ”’—an additional duty of 5 per cent. of the former 
duty was laid on all goods imported into, or exported from, or carried 
coastwise in Great Britain. 

°80 ....| The 20 George III, cap. 31—“ An Act for allowing a bounty on the 
exportation of British Corn and Grain in ships, the property of 
persons of any kingdom or State at amity with his majesty ’— 
recites :— 

** Whereas much of the shipping of this kingdom, built in times 
of peace for the purposes of commerce, is now at the present time of 
war and hostilities, employed in transporting your majesty’s troops 
and stores, and many ships and vessels, through the spirited exertions 
of your majesty’s subjects, are converted into private ships of war, as 
also great numbers of seamen, taken from the merchant service, are 
in like manner employed, and whereas, from these and other effects 
of the war, the exportation of corn and grain from Great Britain 1s 
so far interrupted, that it cannot now with advantage to the farmer 
and merchant, notwithstanding the bounty granted thereon, be 
exported in British shipping, the master and two thirds at least of 
the mariners being your majesty’s subjects.” . 

It was therefore enacted that exporters of British corn in vessels 
belonging to any State in amity with his majesty, were to be allowed 
half the usual bounty. The said bounty to be paid under the like 
conditions, and as for corn reported in British shipping. 

This Act was to continue until 25th March, 1781; but it was 
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further continued by 21 George III, cap. 29, and 22 George ITI,. 


cap. 18, until 25th March, 1783. 


.| By 21 George III, cap. 50—‘An Act for further regulating and 


ascertaining the importation and exportation of Corn and Grain, 


within several ports and places therein mentioned ’’—so much of the 


Acts of 1685, 1732, 1766, and 1773 as related to determining the 
price of middling English wheat in Kent, Essex, and London 


was repealed, and the prices in these places were in future to be 
regulated by the prices ascertained in the city of London by the 


inspector of the returns of the factors in the corn exchange. 


By 22 George III, cap. 66—“ An Act for granting to His Majesty 
additional duties upon the produce of the several duties under the: 


management of the respective commissioners of the Customs and 
Excise in Great Britain’’—from 25th July this year an additional 
duty of 5 per cerit. of former duties was laid upon all goods imported 
into, or exported from, or carried coastwise in Great Britain. 


| The 27 George III, cap. 13, was an Act for repealing the several duties. 


of customs and excise, and granting other duties in lieu thereof. 
Under this Act a very small addition was made to the former duties 


on grain imported or exported. See supplemental table at end of 


this table. 


By 29 George ITI, cap. 58—“ An Act for better regulating and 


ascertaining the importation and exportation of Corn and Grain ; 
also for the better regulating the exportation of Starch and the 
importation of Rape Seed’’—the regulations of the Act of 1781 


were modified to the extent that the inspector of corn returns was to: 


receive from every corn factor in London and the suburbs a weekly 
return of the corn brought into the Thames eastward of London 
Bridge which was sold by him during the preceding week. One 
halfpenny was to be charged on every ‘“last’’ contained in such 
returns, or 1d. if foreign corn; with many other most elaborate 
details. 


..| There was enacted 31 George III, cap. 30— An Act for regulating the 


importation and exportation of Corn, and the payment of the duty 
on foreign Corn imported, and of the bounty on British Corn 
exported ”—which recites : 

‘Whereas the laws now in force regulating the importation and 
exportation of corn, and the payment of the duty on foreign corn 
imported, and of the bounty granted on British corn exported, 
require amendment ; and it is expedient that certain parts of the: 
said laws should be continued, and new provisions made, and that the 
same should be comprised in one Act of Parliament.” 

It therefore enacted the repeal of the Acts of 1685, 1688, 1732, 
1770, 1773, 1781, 1789, and all other Acts relating to the importation 
of grain of all kinds. The provisions of the Act of 1663 as to 
buying corn to sell again, and laying it up in granaries, were also 
repealed. Then follow a long series of most elaborate regulations in 
view of the purposes of the Act, extending in all to 94 sections, now 
long since happily repealed. Permission was given to export from 


the port of Southampton to the Channel Isles 9,800 quarters of 


grain, meal, &c., within two years, and no more. Malt made for 
export exempted from operation of Act. 


.| By an Order in Council, under date 9th: November this year, the 


exportation of wheat or flour was prohibited until 1st March, 1798. 


In consequence of the last step, the formula of 1767 had to be. 


repeated, and there was enacted 33 George ITI, cap. 3—“ An Act for 
indemnifying all Persons who have been concerned in advising and 
carrying into execution an Order in Council respecting the exporta- 
tion of Wheat and Wheat Flour, for preventing suits in consequence 
of the same, and for making further provisions relative thereto; and 
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also for authorising His Majesty to prohibit the exportation of Corn,. 
Meal, Flour, Bread, Biscuit, and Potatoes, and to permit theimportation 
of Corn, Meal, or Flour on the low duties ”’—which recites, “ And 
whereas the said Order cannot be justified by law, but was so much 
Sor the service of the public, and so necessary for the safety and 
preservation of His Majesty’s subjects, that the same ought to be 
justified by an Act of parliament, and all persons issuing, advising, 
or acting under or in obedience to the said Order respectively 
indemnified.”?. All of which was accordingly done. Until 1st March, 
1793, all wheat, &c., exported out of Great Britain, or shipped with 
that intent, to be forfeited, as also the vessel. There were exceptions: 
in conformity with 31 George ITI, cap. 30. 


By 33 George III, cap. 65. The same session there was enacted an 


Act to amend the Act of 1791, whereby many of the provisions of 
that Act are repealed and others substituted, in regard to the 
receivership of “Corn returns,” from which to deduce the weekly 
prices. ‘This Act consisted of twenty-one sections, some of them very 
complex. 


There was enacted 35 George III, cap. 4—“ An Act for enabling His. 


Majesty to prohibit the exportation, and to permit the importation 
of Corn, and for allowing the importation of other articles of 
provision, for a limited time, without payment of duty.” His 
Majesty might order the taking out foreign corn from ware- 
houses for home consumption. Certain articles might also be 
imported into Great Britain from any place, in British vessels, or 
vessels belonging to places in amity with His Majesty, duty free. 
The articles enumerated in this Act constitute the following extended 
list, in addition to the various kinds of grain, viz., beans, called 
kidney or French beans, tares, lentils, callivancies, and all other 
sorts of pulse; and also bulls, cows, oxen, calves, sheep, lambs and 
swine; beef, pork, mutton, veal, and lamb, whether salted or 
otherwise ; bacon, hams, tongues, butter, cheese, potatoes, rice, sago, 
sago powder, tapioca, vermicelli, millet seed, poultry, fowls, eggs, 
game, and sour-crout. 


There were several measures relating to food supplies, one embodying 


an entirely new feature, viz., Bounties on Imports. 

1. The 36 George III, cap. 3—‘“ An Act to prohibit the eaxporta- 
tion of Corn, Meal, Flour and Potatoes, and to permit the importa- 
tion of Corn, and other articles of provision for a limited time in any 
ships whatever, without payment of duty.” There was no new 
feature. 

2. The bounty system was now to be tried in relation to imports, 
by the 36 George III, cap. 21—~“‘ An Act for allowing bounties for a 
limited time, on the importation into Great Britain of any Wheat, 
Wheat Flour, Indian Corn, Indian Meal, and Rye.” It was, 
however, specified what maximum quantities might be so admitted 
from different parts of the globe, as: 

a. From Europe, south of Cape Finisterre, from the Mediterranean, 
or Africa, not exceeding 400,000 quarters (of 23 cwt., avoirdupoise, 
per quarter), at a bounty of 20s. per quarter. 

6. From other parts of Europe to the extent of 500,000 quarters. 
(same weight) a bounty of 155. per quarter, or 4s. 6d. on every 
ewt. of wheat flour. 

c. From His Majesty’s colonies, 500,000 quarters (same weight), a 
bounty of 20s. per quarter, or 6s. per cwt. on wheat flour. 

On all quantities in excess of those specified the bounties were to be 
1os. per quarter only. A bounty of 5s. per quarter on Indian corn 
and meal, up to 500,000 quarters, and then reduced bounty; and, 
a bounty of 10s. per quarter on rye, up to 100,000 quarters, and. 
then reduced. 
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All such imports for bounties to be made before 30th September, 
1796, and to be made at one or any of the following ports :—London, 
Aberyswith, Beaumaris, Berwicka, Boston, Bristol, Carlisle, Chester, 
Chichester, Colchester, Cowes, Dartmouth, Dover, Exeter, Falmouth, 
Harwich, Hull, Ipswich, Lancaster, Liverpool, Lyme, Lynn, Maldon, 
Milford, Newcastle, Penzance, Plymouth, Poole, Portsmouth, Preston, 
Rochester, Sandwich, Southampton, Stockton, Sunderland, Swansea, 
Wells, Whitehaven, Whitby, Wisbeac’, Yarmouth, Aberdeen, Ayr, 
Alloa, Campbletown, Dumfries, Dunbar, Dundee, Glasgow, including 
Port Glasgow, Greenock, Kirkaldy, Kirkcudbright, Leith, Lerwick, 
Montrose, and Wighton, on foreign corn warehoused before the 
passing of this Act, and taken out within three months after the 
bounty to be paid. 

3. By 36 George ITI, cap. 56, the last-named Act is amended by 
the addition of the following ports to which shipments of grain 
might be made, viz., Barnstaple, Biddiford, Bridgewater, Bridport, 
Cardiff, Cardigan, Carnarvon, Fowey, Newhaven, Scarborough, 
Shoreham, Weymouth, Borrowstowness, Perth, Grangeworth, and 
Port Dundas. 

There were again several enactments on food supply—one suspending 
the Bounty Act of last session. 

1. The 37 George III, cap. 7—‘ An Act to continue for a limited 
time, and amend an Act made in the last session of parliament, 
intituled an Act [386 George III, cap. 3]; and for permitting Wheat, 
Wheat Flour, and Meal, imported in order to obtain the bounties 
eranted by an Act of the last session of Parliament, but which have 
not been found fit for making Bread, to be used in the manufacture 
of Starch, Hair Powder, and Blue, or in the distillation of Low 
Wines and Spirits.” This right to be extended to Ist February, 
L797. 

2. The 37 George III, cap. 15—‘‘ An Act for granting to His Majesty 
certain duties of customs on goods, wares, and merchandise im- 
ported into, exported from, or brought and carried coastwise within 
Great Britain, except wines and coals”—an additional duty of 5 per 
cent. on former duties on goods imported, including grain (and 
TO per cent. on certain other goods), was imposed. 

3. It seems that the bounty had done its work effectively, while 
the harvest prospects were also probably good, for by the 37 George III, 
cap. 83—“ An Act to repeal so much of an Act passed in the present 
session of parliament, as prohibits the exportation, and permits the 
importation, duty free, of several sorts of Corn, and other articles 
made thereof”—And which received royal assent 18th June, it is 
recited, ‘‘ and whereas since the passing of the said Act the prices of 
several of the sorts of corn therein mentioned, have been consider- 
ably diminished,” therefore, after 16th June, “so much of the 
said Act as relates to importation and exportation, and the carrying 
coastwise of barley, beer or bigg, pease, oats, or any meal, flour, 
bread, biscuit, or malt made thereof, shall be, and the same is 
hereby repealed.”” No such articles entered for exportation before 
6th February, 1798, to be entitled to bounty. 

4. The 37 George III, cap. 125—“ An Act for authorising His 
Majesty to permit the exportation of an additional quantity of 
Wheat, Wheat Meal, or Flour, Rye, Barley, or Malt, or Bread, 
Biscuit, or Pease, to the Islands of Guernsey, Jersey, and Alderney, 
for the sustenance and use of the inhabitants of the said islands, for a 
limited time”—recited that it was expedient to allow a greater 
quantity of corn and other articles to be exported to the Channel 
Islands than had been provided for under the Acts of 1791 and 1793 
(cap. 65), and the quantity was extended to 10,000 quarters. 

There was enacted 38 George III, cap. 10—“An Act to continue until 
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1797 ....| the expiration of six weeks from the commencement of the next 
session of parliament, so much of an Act passed in the session of 
parliament of the 36th and 37th years of his present Majesty, cap. 7, 
viz., on the 11th November, 1796, as relates to the exportation and 
carrying coastwise of Wheat and Rye, and to the ‘mportation of 
several articles of provisions.” It provided that foreign wheat or 
rye, or the flour, &c., thereof, arriving at any port in Great Britain by 
31st December, 1797, might be imported duty free, if proved to 
have been ready for sea at certain periods. During the recess of 
parliament His Majesty might suspend the provisions of this Act. 

By another Act of this same session, 37 George III, cap. 110, an 
additional duty of 5 per cent. upon former duties upon grain, &c., was 
imposed. 

’99 ....| There was enacted: 1. 39 George III, cap. 87—“ An Act for enabling 
His Majesty to prohibit the exportation, and permit the wmportation 
of Corn, and for allowing the importation of other articles of pro- 
vision, without payment of duty, to continue in force until six weeks 
from the commencement of the next session of parliament.’ But 
this power was not to extend to foreign corn warehoused on the con- 
ditions of 31 George III, cap. 20, and not taken out for home 
consumption. Copies of any order of council to be laid before 
parliament. 

2. The 39 George ITI, cap. 88—“ An Act for erecting the County 
of Edinburgh into a separate district for the purpose of regulating the 
importation and exportation of Corn.” This was a modification of 
the provisions of the 33 George ITT, cap. 65. 

1800 ....| This year was prolific of legislation on the famine question. 

1. The 39 and 40 George ITI, c. 9—“ An Act to continue ..... 
until 30th September 1800, an Act of the last session of parliament, 
for enabling His Majesty to prohibit the exportation of Corn, and 
for allowing the importation of other articles of provisions without 
payment of duty.” 

2. The 39 and 40 George III, cap. 29—“ An Act for granting 
bounties on the importation of Wheat, Wheaten Flour, and Rice 
until the Ist day of October, 1800.” This bounty was to be paid 
according to the price of wheat as advertised in the Gazette. (See 
cap. 91.) 

3. The 39 and 40 George III, cap. 35—“ An Act for granting a 
Bounty on the importation of Oats until 1st October, 1800.” This 
Bounty to be under the management of the Commissioners of 
Customs. 

4. The 39 and 40 George III, cap. 53—“ An Act for granting a 
Bounty on the importation of Rye until the 15th day of October, 
1800.”’ Bounty to be regulated by the average price of rye. 

5. The 39 and 40 George ITI, cap. 58—“ An Act for further con- 
tinuing and amending an Act made in the last session of parliament 
for enabling His Majesty to prohibit the exportation and permit the 
importation of Corn; and for allowing the importation of other 
articles of provisions without payment of duty.” The Act to be 
continued for forty days after commencement of next session. 

6. The 39 and 40 George ITI, cap. 91—“An Act to prohibit until the 
15th day of October, 1800, the exportation of Rice.” (See cap. 22.) 
No rice was to be exported after 15th July this year. 

7. The 39 and 40 George III, cap. 107—“ An Act to permit until 
six weeks after the commencement of the next session of parliament. 

| the importation of Swedish Herrings into Great Britain.” 

Same year, in the autumn session of parliament, there were 
enacted :— 

1. The 41 George ITI, cap. 1—“ An Act to prohibit until the Ist 
day of November, 1801, exportation of Rice; and to indemnify alt 
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1800 ....} persons who have been concerned in the preventing the exportation 
thereof, or in the non performance of any contracts and agreements 
that shall not have been performed in consequence thereof.” 

2. Here we have a more comprehensive measure than any of the 
preceding, as it applies to food generally. The 41 George III, cap. 2 
—‘“‘ An Act to authorise His Majesty from time to time to prohibit 
the exportation of Provisions or Food.” His Majesty was allowed 
by Order of Council, from time to time to prohibit the exportation 
of any article used as food by man. There were certain exceptions 
not material to mention now. All such orders to be laid before 
parliament. 

3. The 41 George ITI, cap. 5—“ An Act for continuing, until the 
expiration of forty days after the commencement of the first session 
of parliament that shall be begun and holden after the -1st day of 
September, 1801, several laws relating to the prohibiting the expor- 
tation, and permitting the importation of Corn and other articles of 
Provisions, without payment of duty..... {See Table XIIT] in 
that part of Great Britain called Scotland.” 

4. The 41 George III, cap. 10—“ An Act for granting Bounties on 
the importation of Wheat, Barley, Rye, Oats, Pease, Beans, and 
Indian Corn, and of Barley, Rye, Oat and Indian Meal, and - 
Wheaten Flour and Rice.” ‘The bounty was to be paid for grain 
imported between 1st December, 1800, and 1st October, 1801, in 
British vessels, or vessels belonging to States at amity with His 
Majesty. The bounties were to be regulated according to average 
price in Gazette; and every corn factor in London or the suburbs 
was to make returns of prices and quantities of his purchases in 
forms provided under the Act. These to be sent to the lord mayor. 
This was a highly technical Act, consisting of 29 clauses and schedule. 

5. The 41 George III, cap. 11—“ An Act to permit, until the Ist 
day of October, 1801, the importation of Herrings and other F%sh. 
The produce of the fishery carried on in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, and the coast of Labrador, into this Kingdom without 
payment of duty.” 

6. The 41 George ITI, cap. 12—‘“ An Act for making better pro- 
vision for the maintenance of the poor, and for diminishing the 
consumption of Bread Corn, by directing the manner of applying 
Parish Relief, until the 6th day of November, 1801, and from thence 
until the end of six weeks after the meeting of the then next 
session of parliament.” 

7. In the votes for supplies this year, 41 George III, cap. 14, was. 
included one for 50,000l., for laying in stores of fish and distributing 
them throughout the kingdom. 

8. The 41 George III, cap. 18, authorising the importation of 
Swedish herrings into this kingdom until 1st October, 1801. 

9. The 41 George ILI, cap. 19—“ An Act to remove doubts arising 
upon the construction of an Act of this session of Parliament, inti- 
tuled [the 41 George ITI, cap. 10].” All grain was to be inspected 
to see if merchantable before bounty paid. 

Note.—As the result of the legislation of this year, we have here 
given sixteen separate measures relating to food supplies, and under 
several other tables (especially Nos. 10 and 13) will be found other 
enactments directly the result of the then system of legislating on 
JSamines. 

’01 ....| There were several measures relating to food supplies enacted this. 
session, the first of the parliament of the United Kingdom, which 
causes some confusion in the numbering of: the Acts: we shall add 
** (United Kingdom) ”’ after Acts of this session. 

1. The 41 George III, cap. 13 (United Kingdom)—*“ An Act for 
| increasing the bounties granted by an Act of the last session of par- 
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liament, on Flour «mported from America, in ships which shall have 
been cleared out between certain periods.” These bounties were on a 
sliding scale, regulated by the price of the grain. 

2. We have the new feature of granting bounty on fish. Thus, by 
41 George III, cap.77 (United Kingdom)—“ An Act for allowing 
until the Ist day of August, 1802, the importation of certain Fish 
from Newfoundland and the coast of Labrador, and for granting a 
bounty thereon.” Salted salmon and cod might be imported by 
“British subjects,’ a bounty of 3s. per quintal or cwt. being paid. 
Acts for securing duty on salt not to be affected. 

3. The 41 George III, cap. 77 (United Kingdom) continued the 
several laws relating to encouraging the fisheries of Newfoundland, fe. 

4. The 41 George III, c. 99 (United Kingdom)—‘ An Act for 
granting bounties for taking and bringing Fish to the cities of 
London and Westminster, and other places in the United Kingdom,’’ 
extended the system of bounties, which, however, were not to exceed 
5002. to any one vessel, or 30,0000. in the whole. An account to be 
laid before parliament. 


There were again several enactments on food supplies, two of which 


fall to be noticed in this table, viz. :— 

1. The 42 George ITI, cap. 13—“ An Act to continue until the 
Ist day of January, 1803, and amend an Act of the 39th year of the 
reign of His present Majesty, for prohibiting the exportation and 
permitting the importation of Corn, and for allowing the importa- 
tion of other articles of provision without payment of duty ; and to 
continue for the same period an Act of the last session of parliament 
for prohibiting the exportation from Ireland of Corn and Potatoes, 
or other provisions, and for permitting the ¢mportation into Ireland 
of Corn, Fish, and provisions without payment of duty.” Under 
which His Majesty in council might probibit the exportation of any 
article of provisions. 

2. The 42 George ITI, cap. 35—“ An Act for regulating, until the 
15th day of February, 1803, the prices at which Grain, Malt, and 
Flour may be exported from Great Britain to Ireland, and from 
Ireland to Great Britain.’ 'The right to export or import being 
regulated by the prices, as ascertained according to 31 George III, 
cap. 30. 


This year produced several new measures, viz. :— 


1. The 43 George III, cap. 12—“ An Act to continue until the 
1st day of January, 1804, several laws relating to the prohibiting 
the exportation and permitting the importation of Corn, and for 
allowing the importation of other articles of provision without pay- 


ment of duty.” 
2. The 43 George III, c. 13—“ An Act to continue until the 


- Ist- day of January, 1804, so much of an Act made in 41st year 


of the reign of His present Majesty, as relates to the prohibiting 
the exportation from Ireland of Corn and Potatoes, or other pro- 
visions, and for permitting the ¢mportation into Ireland of Corn, 
Fish, and provisions without payment of duty.” 

3. Here we have a further refinement of legislation in the 
43 George III, cap. 14—“ An Act for continuing until the 1st day of 
July, 1803, an Act made in the 42nd year [42 George ITI, c. 35]; 
and to permit from and after the passing thereof, until the said 
Ist day of July, 1803, the exportation of Seed Corn from Great 
Britain to Jreland, and the importation of Malé into Great Britain 
from Ireland.’ Seed corn, of British growth, might be exported 
from Great Britain to Ireland, in British or Irish ships, whatever 
might be the average price of corn; with certain special regulations 
when the average price of corn should be higher than that at which 


' corn was then allowed to be exported to Ireland. 
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4. By 43 George ITI, cap. 68—‘“‘ An Act to repeal the duties of 
customs payable in Great Britain, and to grant other duties in lieu 
thereof ’’—a slightly increased duty was imposed upon grain imported. 

5. And by another Act of the same session, 43 George ITI, cap. 70 
—‘ An Act for granting to His Majesty, during the present war and 
until the ratification of a definite treaty of peace, additional duties 
on the importation and exportation of certain goods, wares, and 
merchandise, and on the tonnage of ships and vessels in Great 
Britain,” under which slightly additional duties were imposed on 
erain. See table at end of this table. 

6. By the 43 George III, cap. 78, the Acts of 42 George ITT, 
cap. 35, and 43 George III, cap. 14, were continued until lst July, 
1804. 

7. By 43 George III, cap. 105—“An Act to permit the expor- 
tation, for two years, of a certain quantity of Corn, Grain, Meal, 
Flour, Bread, Biscuit or Pulse, to the Islands of Guernsey, Jersey and 
Alderney, from other Ports in England, as well as the Port of 
Southampton, under certain restrictions ’’—it is enacted that, while 
the places of shipment may be increased, the total quantity of 9,800 
quarters is not to be exceeded. 

1. By 44 George Til, cap. 53—“‘ An Act for granting to His 
Majesty during the present war, and for six months after the 
expiration thereof by the ratification of a definite treaty of peace, 
additional duties on the importation of certain goods, wares, and 
merchandises into Great Britain, and on goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise brought or carried coastwise within Great Britain ’’—the 
increased duties on grain were considerable. See table at end. 

2. By 44 George III, cap. 4, the 39 George III, cap. 82, was 
further continued until 25th March, 1705. 

3. By 44 George III, cap. 109—“ An Act to regulate the importa- 
tion and exportation of Corn and the bounties and duties payable 
thereon,” so much of the Act of 1791 as related to the prices at which 
corn might be exported or imported to Great Britain, &c., was 
repealed, and new regulations as to the average prices at which 
importation and exportation should be permitted were enacted. This 
was not to extend to the intercourse of corn between Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

1. By 45 George III, cap. 29—“ An Act for granting to His Majesty 
additional duties within Great Britain on certain goods and mer- 
chandize imported into or brought coastwise ””—a further addition was 
made to the duty on grain. See table. 

2. By 45 George III, cap. 63, the Act of 1803 (cap. 105) was made 
perpetual. 

3. By 45 George III, cap. 86—“‘ An Act to explain and amend the 
Act made in the last session of parliament to reguiate the importa- 
tion and exportation of Corn,and the bounties and duties payable 
thereon,” some of the regulations of the Act of 1804 were repealed, and 
it was enacted that the importation and exportation of corn; &c., into 
and from Great Britain should be regulated by the average prices of 
the twelve maritime districts of the east and west as ascertained by 
the returns required by the Act of 1791. Orders in Council as to 
importation of corn from British colonies in America to continue in 
force for six months. 

1. By 46 George III, cap. 42—“ An Act for granting to His Majesty 
during the present war and for six months after the expiration thereof 
by the ratification of a definitive treaty of peace, additional duties 
on certain goods, wares, and merchandise imported into and exported 
from, or brought or carried coastwise within Great Britain ’’—further 
additional duties were imposed upon grain imported, more especially 
when the price here did not exceed 60s. per quarter. See table. 
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2. By 46 George III, cap. 97—“ An Act to permit the free intfer- 
change of every species of Grain between Great Britain and Ireland,’” 
it was recited, “ Whereas it is expedient that the free importation and 
exportation of all corn and grain, meal, flour, bread and biscuit, reci- 
procally to and from Great Britain and Ireland should be allowed, 
and that all restraints, duties, and bounties relating thereto should 
cease ; whereupon it was enacted that all bounties and duties payable: 
on interchange of corn between these two divisions of the kingdom 
should cease. 

By 49 George ITI, cap. 98—“ An Act for repealing the several duties. 
of customs chargeable in Great Britain, and for granting other duties. 
in lieu thereof,” under “corn,” in the schedule of this Act was given 
the duties chargeable on each variety of grain imported, with a column 
of “ temporary or war duty” in addition, ranging from 8s. 4d. down 
to zd. per. quarter for wheat, and for other grain in proportion. 

A select parliamentary committee was appointed this year to inquire 
into the state of the laws affecting the corn trade. This committee 
recommended in its report (dated 11th May) a very great increase of 
the prices at which exportation was allowable, and when importation 
free of duty might take place. It will be seen by Table XIV that the 
home price of corn was now very high, and hence this committee: 
exhibited a marked solicitude to exclude all foreigners from competi- 
tion with home growers. Parliament happily did not indorse this 
view. 

By 53 George IIT, cap. 33—“ An Act for granting certain additional. 
duties of customs {on goods, &c.] imported into, and exported from 
Great Britain ’’—a very considerable addition was made to the duty 
on imported grain when at prices not exceeding 65s. here. See 
table at end of this table. 

This year a more enlightened policy was inaugurated in a series of 
resolutions voted by the House of Commons, declaring that it was 
expedient to repeal the bounty on exportation of grain, to permit 
the free exportation whatever might be the home price, and to impose: 
a graduated scale of duties on the importation of foreign corn. Corn 
imported from Canada, or from the other British colonies in North 
America, only to pay half the duties of that from other places. Two 
Bills embodying these provisious were introduced to the House, but 
one only was passed, viz. : 54 George III, cap. 69—“ An Act to permit 
the exportation of Corn, Grain, Malt, and Flour from any part of 
the United Kingdom, without payment of duty or receiving of 
bounty.” See 1827. 

By 55 George ITI, cap. 26—‘“ An Act to amend the laws now in force: 
for regulating the émportation of Corn,” it is recited: “ Whereas it 
is expedient to amend the laws now in force relating to the impor- 
tation of and trade in corn,” and then enacted that foreign corn, 
meal, or flour might be respectively imported into the United 
Kingdom “for home consumption,” under and subject to the provi- 
sions and regulations then in force, without payment of any duty, 
whenever wheat should be at or over 80s. per quarter, rye, peas, anc 
beans, 50s., barley “bere or bigg”’ 4os., and oats 27s. per quarter. 
There was, however, an exception in favour of the importation of 
corn, &c., from the “ British Colonies in North America.” From 
thence wheat might be brought in when the price was at or above 67s. 
per quarter, rye, pease, and beans, 445., barley, bere or bigg, 33s., and 
oats, 22s. per quarter. At other times, indeed, foreign corn, &c., 
might be brought in and warehoused ; dwt it could only be taken out 
of warehouse for consumption when the prices were at or above those 
stated. This was known as Mr. Robinson’s Act. There was much 
public disturbance while the measure was before parliament. 


‘By 57 George III, cap. 27—‘“‘An Act for repealing the duties of 
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customs on Buckwheat imported into this kingdom, and for granting 
other duties, until the 25th day of March, 1821, in lieu thereof ”— 
the former duties were repealed, and instead thereof a new duty of 
10s. per quarter, irrespective of the price of the grain. This wheat 
might be warehoused, and duty paid when taken out for consump- 
tion. 


By 1 and 2 George IV, cap. 87—‘An Act to repeal certain Acts, 


&c., for regulating the importation and exportation of Corn, Grain, 
Meal and Flour, into and from Great Britain, and to make further 
provisions in lieu thereof,” the Acts of 1791, 1793, 1804, and 1805 
were repealed, and a new mode of obtaining weekly returns of the 
price of corn from one hundred and forty-eight towns specified in 
the statute was enacted. This Act consisted of fifty sections. No 
ground corn (except wheat, meal, or flour and oatmeal), nor malt, 
to be imported. 


.| By 8 George IV, cap. 60—“ An Act to amend the laws relating to 


the importation of corn,’ an attempt was'made to meet the rise or 
fall in prices of grain consequent upon importation and exportation 
under the previous Acts, more especially that of 1815. 


"25 w..| 1. By 6 George IV, cap. 64—“ An Act to alter for one year, and 
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until the end of the next session of parliament, the duty on Wheat, 
the produce of the British possessions in North America,’ under 
which all duties upon the same were suspended. 

2. The 6 George IV, cap. 65—“ An Act to allow until the 15th day 
of August, 1825, the entry of warehoused Corn, Grain, and Wheaten 
Flour for home consumption, on payment of duty’’—enacted that 
foreign corn warehoused before 13th May, 1822, and wheaten flour 
warehoused under 5 George IV, cap. 70, might be taken out for home 
consumption, at the times mentioned in the Act, notwithstanding the 
55 George III, cap. 26. 

3. By 6 George IV, cap. 111—“An Act for granting duties of 
customs”’—duties on buckwheat and Indian corn were imposed, viz., 
buckwheat 14s. per quarter, and Indian corn per scale. 

By 7 and 8 George IV, cap. 3—“ An Act to confirm an order in council 
for allowing the Importation of foreign Oats, Oatmeal, Rye, Pease 
and Beans; to indemnify all persons who have advised or acted in 
execution of the same; and to permit the importation of such 
articles until 15th February, 1827,” we arrive at a’more complete 
idea of the inextricable confusion which was resulting. from modern 
attempts to regulate the price of food by Act of parliament. 

1. By 7 George IV, cap. 70—“ An Act to permit foreign Corn, 
Meal and Flour warehoused, to be taken out for home consumption, 
until the 16th day of August, 1836,’ and grain (although not 
admissible under 3 George IV, cap. 60), warehoused, &c., on or before 
2nd May, might be entered for home consumption, until 16th August, 
1826; but not more than one-half might be entered before 1st July, 
1826 ; and not more might be entered after this day than was entered 
before it. 

2. By 7 George IV, cap. 71—“ An Act to empower His Majesty 
to admit foreign Corn for home consumption under certain liabilities 
until the 1st day of July, 1827, or for six weeks after the commence- 
ment of the then next ensuing session of parliament, if parliament 
shall not then be sitting.’ His Majesty by order in council might 
admit warehoused wheat or flour for home consumption on payment 
of such duty as shall be therein declared, as to what was warehoused 
before. 2nd May; duty not to exceed that paid by 3 George IV, 
cap. 60. . 


By 7 and 8 George IV, cap. 57—“ An Act to permit until the 1st May, 


1828, certain Corn, Meal, and Flour to be entered for home consump- 
tion,’”’ it was recited : 
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“ Whereas it is expedient to permit for a limited time certain corn, 
grain, meal, and flour to be entered for home consumption, upon 
payment of the respective duties hereinafter mentioned, although 
such corn, grain, meal, or flour may not, at the time of such entry, 
be admissible for home consumption under the provisions of the laws 
now in force for regulating the importation of corn, or may be 
admissible only on payment of higher duties.” 

Thus when the price was 62s. and under 63s. per quarter, the duty 
was to be 11. -s. 8d.; and for every 1s. of advance in price the duty 
was to be decreased 2s., until at the price of 72s. the import duty 
would only be 1s. per quarter. But when the price was under 62s., 
the duty was to be 1/. 2s. 8d. Barley and oats were regulated in a 
like manner. This was really a trial trip for the new sliding scale of 
1828. [The first “sliding scale’’ as to duties on grain was intro- 
duced in 1660. | 

In the same year there was enacted 7 and 8 George IV, cap. 58— 
* An Act to make provision for ascertaining from time to time the 
average price of British Corn,” by which the Act of 1821 is repealed 
(except in so far as it repealed the Acts named therein), and weekly 
returns of the prices of British corn were to be made from a long 
list of towns therein mentioned. A comptroller was to be appointed, 
and a deputy if necessary ; and an inspector and deputy in London, 
who were not to be millers or dealers. The average prices when 
ascertained as the Act directs were to be published in the London 
Gazette. The Act had forty-two clauses, with a full measure of 
penalties for non-compliance. 


By 9 George IV, cap. 60—‘“‘ An Act to amend the laws relating to the 


importation of Corn—” there came into force what was long designated 
as the “sliding scale,” whereby wheat was allowed to be imported 
from any foreign country on payment of a duty of 1l. 5s. 8d. per 
quarter, whenever the average price of all England was under 625s. 
and not under 61s. When the price was 62s. and under 63s., the 
duty was to be 1/. 4s. 8d.; and thence it gradually reduced as the 
price rose, until it fell to 1s. when the average price was 73s. and 
upwards. A scale was also applied on the same principle for barley, 
oats, rye, pease, beans, meal, &c. This was the beginning of the end. 
This Act repealed the Acts of 1815, 1822, the second Act of 1827, 
and so much of the Act of 1825 as related to buckwheat and Indian 
corn. There was a special scale of duty for grain imported “ from 
any British possession in North America, or elsewhere out of 
Europe,” viz., when wheat was under 67s. per quarter, the duty was 
to be 5s.; when above, 6d. Barley under 34s. per quarter, 2s. 6d. 
duty; above, 6d. Oats up to 25s. per quarter, 28.; over, 6d. Rye, 
pease and beans up to 41s., duty 3s.; over, 6d. There were new 
regulations for ascertaining average prices. The Act consisted of 
forty-eight sections and a schedule. 


By 5 and 6 William IV, cap. 13—‘‘ An Act to regulate the importation 


of Corn into the Isle of Man—’” it is made manifest that whereas the 
produce of the Isle of Man could be imported into the United 
Kingdom without payment of any duty (and none of the many Acts 
recited had levied any duty upon foreign grain imported there), that 
a pretty brisk trade had resulted in the shape of importation to, and 
exportation from thence to other parts of the United Kingdom. This 
“weak place” was now stopped—the duties were extended to it. 


.| This year, on the 18th September, the Anti-Corn Law League, which 


sprang from various metropolitan and provincial associations, was 
founded in Manchester. Its first active supporters were Charles 
Villiers, Richard Cobden, John Bright, &c. 


By 5 and 6 Victoria, cap. 14—“ An Act to amend the laws for the 


importation of Corn’’—the Act of 1828 was repealed, and new pro- 
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visions made in lieu thereof. This was known as the “ reduced 
sliding scale Act.” The duty on wheat imported from any foreign 
country, when the price was under sos. in the United Kingdom, was 
to be 1/., reducing 1s. as the price advanced up to 73s. and beyond, 
when the minimum duty of 1s. per quarter was reached. For barley 
when under 26s. a duty of 11s., reducing with the advance of price 
up to 37s., when 1s. minimum duty. Oats under 19s. duty of 8s., 
reducing with advance of price until 27s., when the minimum duty 
became 1s. For rye, peas, and beans under 30s., duty 11s. 6d., 
reducing with increase of price to minimum of 1s. Meal, &c., cor- 
respondingly graduated. But when grain was imported from British 
possessions, wheat under 555. paid a duty of 5s., 58s. and upwards, 
1s. Barley under 28s., duty 2s. 6d., graduated to 6d. when price 315. 
and upwards. Oats under 22s., 2s. duty, graduated to 23s. when 
duty 6d. Rye, pease and beans, under 30s., duty 3s., graduating to 
348., when duty 6d. Meal, &., correspondingly graduated. Addi- 
tional regulations as to corn returns; officers of excise to act as 
inspectors; and where any foreign country should unfairly 
surcharge British vessels carrying grain, &c., Her Majesty might 
prohibit importation from such country. Accounts of corn im- 
ported, and of duty, and rates of duty, to be published monthly. 
An exception in favour of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
as to appointment and dismissal of inspectors of corn returns for 
those places (section 14). There were forty-five clauses and two 
schedules to this Act. 


The end was now near at hand. The failure of the potato crop in 


Ireland at this period lent a force to the free-trade movement in 
grain which years of mere controversial argument would not have 
given it ; and finally this year there was enacted : 

The 9 and 10 Victoria, cap. 22—‘‘ An Act to amend the laws 
relating to the importation of Corn”—it was enacted that on and 
after lst February, 1849, the duties upon all foreign corn imported 
into Great Britain and the Isle of Man should be as follows :—upon 
wheat, barley, bere or bigg, oats, rye, pease, and beans, 1s. per 
quarter ; and upon meal from any of the same 43d. per cwt. But 
until that date the duty on wheat imported “from any foreign 
country” was to be as follows: when the average price under 48s., 
duty 1os., decreasing as the price increased to 53s. and upwards, 
when the minimum duty of 4s. per quarter came into force. A 
similar scale of graduation for other kinds of grain. 


By 32 Victoria, cap. 14—“ An Act to grant certain duties of customs 


and inland revenue, and to repeal and alter other duties of 
customs and inland revenue’’—under section 4 the duties and 
customs chargeable upon corn and meal in all its numerous varieties, 
including arrowroot, cassava powder, mandioca flour, hair powder, 
semolina, tapioca, vermicelli, &c., &c., were for ever swept away, 
as if in vengeance for the barbarities legislation in their assumed 
behalf had previously invoked. ‘The remaining “shilling duty,” 
on grain, left under the Act of 1846, was the principal item 
affected. So long as it remained, a host of vexations in regard 
to the food substances already named, and many others, still 
cropped up. The full measure of free trade in food was only now 
realised. 

Note.—We have felt that the record of famine legislation could 
never be rendered complete by any means short of recording, as we 
have done, the titles and substances of the Acts enumerated in this 
and the preceding tables. What a mass of wasted legislative energy 
is here represented ; and now every line of it has been swept off our 
statute book!—thanks to the labours of the Statute Law Revision 
Commission. 
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1869 ....| The following short summary of the effect of such of the statistics, in 
the preceding table, as make the duty payable on foreign wheat 
imported depend upon*the price of wheat at home, will supplement 
the information in the table, which was often curtailed in view of 
space, and of preventing seeming repetition. 


Supplement to TABLE X. 





Rates of Duty per Imperial Quarter on the Importation of Foreign Wheat when 
the Price of British Wheat per Quarter was at 
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X.—Currency Restrictions. 


In my Table of Famines there are several attributed directly to 
the debasing of the coinage, more particularly those of a.p. 1124, 
1248 1390, and 1586, while most authors who have written upon 
food supplies or upon prices, have laid great stress upon the effects 
of a restricted or abundant currency. Table XIV in the present 
paper frequently attributes the high price of wheat to the scarcity 


of money. 
mM 2 
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Aristotle, in his ‘‘ Economies,” written B.c. 350 (Book II, chapter 
24), gives an account of the manner in which Timotheus made a 
coinage of brass answer the purposes of his army until victory had 
secured a supply of silver from the conquered ; but I have not been 
able to discover any analogy between the operation there described 
and the events which have occurred in our own country. 

There are indeed several obvious modes in which a debased. 
coinage may operate to the disadvantage of its holders, more 
especially in times of scarcity. Internally, bread being in the 
ordinary way purchased with coinage of small value, which is very 
rarely debased, when, from scarcity, it rises to a price which calls 
larger coinage into play, if this latter shall have been unduly debased 
it will not realise its nominal value in the purchase of food. It has 
been with silver coinage of various denominations that the trouble 
has nearly always risen. Haternally, a more obvious sense in which 
debased. coin (silver or gold) may operate in periods of scarcity, is 
that its purchasing power in all external dealings is lessened 
not only in the degree to which it has been debased, but even 
to a greater extent by the prejudice, or want of confidence its 
known debasement has inspired. Thus a British merchant seeking 
to buy grain abroad, where the coinage value will have to be 
measured in relation to some coin of the country wherein the pur- 
chase is made, or in relation to the standard value of the precious 
metals in such country, it is certain that the coin tendered will only 
have a purchasing power in exact relation to its intrinsic character. 
This latter view leads at once to the consideration of the modes by 
which a currency may be debased, These are four :— 

1. By employing the smaller amount of pure metal in manu- 
facturing coin having a nominal fixed value—as for instance making 
20s. currency out of iver of the value 15s. only, or any sum less 
than the current denomination of the coin. 

2. By mixing an undue proportion of alloy (originally spelled 
allay) with the pure metal in any given class of coin, by which the 
weight is maintained, but the value deteriorated. 

These may be denominated the imperial mode of producing a 
debased coinage. T'hey have each been adopted on many occasions 
in this country. 

3. By means of clipping, filing, drilling, sweating, and other- 
wise lowering the value of coin originally produced of the standard 
value. 

4, By counterfeiting, z.e., by making coin of inferior metals so 
as to pass current for those of ordinary value, a process which has 
been largely applied to our coinage on many occasions. These last 
divisions have each to be spoken of historically. 

First. Originally, as we all know, the sum which we now call a 
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pound actually represented a pound troy, or 12 ozs. of standard 
silver, which latter consisted of 11 ozs. 2 dwts. of pure silver, and 
18 dwts. of alloy, so that 1/. paid in silver money would be one 
pound weight of standard silver. In the year 1087 this pound 
troy was divided into 20 shillings exactly ; by 1347 it was made 
into 224 shillings, ¢.e., 1/. 2s. 6d. By the middle of the fourteenth 
century it was made into 25s.; by 1412 into 32s.; and ten years 
later, or by 1422, into 37s. 6d.; by 1505 into 40s.; a few years 
after into 45s.; and by 1543 into 48s. In another century no less 
than 72s. were made out of the same weight of silver; and this 
was the highest point ever reached, 7.e., the greatest measure of 
debasement (in this form) to which the English coin has ever 
been reduced. From this extreme, a few years later, the pound 
troy came to be coined into 60s., and during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries into 62s. 

Second. The proportion of alloy remained precisely the same 
from the Conqnest for a period of five hundred years, viz., down 
to 1532, viz., 18 dwts. to the pound of silver—this alloy nis of 
tin, and was serviceable in hardening the coin, and hence of making 
it more durable; but in 1543—reign of Henry VIII—the propor- 
tion was increased to 2 ozs., so that in a pound weight of standard. 
silver there was 10 ozs. only of pure silver but a few years later 
the standard was lowered to half alloy, ¢.e., 6 ozs. of pure silver, 
6 ozs. alloy; and the worst had not yet come. During the greater 
part of the reign of Hdward VI the proportion of pure silver was 
only one-third, viz., 4 ozs. against 8 ozs. alloy. After going up again 
to one-half in 1549 it descended in 1551 to one-fourth, 7.e., 3 ozs. 
of pure silver to 9 ozs. of alloy. The ounce of standard silver thus 
became debased from 5s. 2d., where it had remained until 1532, 
down to ts. ro8d. in 1548, and to Is. 4#d. in 1551, and in like 
manner the ounce of pure silver became increased from Is. 93d. 
in 1087 to 24s. in 1551. But we have seen in the previous para- 
graph that while all this debasement was going on, the pound of 
standard silver was all the time being coined into larger numbers of 
shillings, until at length in 1551 the shilling only weighed less than 
one-third of its original weight, and this reduced quantity of metal 
was only of one-fourth the purity of the original English coin. 
Herein is seen a twofold, nay, about a tenfold reason why the pur- 
chasing power of the coin should be of small avail in periods of 
emergency !* 


* I ought, as a matter of patriotism, to add that the standard of coin has been 
less degraded in England than in many, perhaps most, of the European nations. 
In France, the livre, or pound in tale contained in the reign of Charlemagne pre- 
cisely a pound weight of pure silver ; but, by successive degradations, it contained 
at the commencement of the French Revolution only one-sixth of an ounce, or one 
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Happily we are left in no doubt regarding the facts here in- 
dicated. The mint has stood in relationship to the Crown as a 
department acting under well defined contracts from time to time 
renewed. These contracts have always defined the ‘‘ standard ” of 
silver to be employed in the coinage. Sir Charles Whitworth, M.P., 
whose name frequently occurs through this paper, and who was one of 
the highest statistical and financial authorities living in the last 
century, in the preparation of his “‘ Inquiry into Prices”’ (published 
in 1768, without his name appended, but with the authorship well 
known) took the trouble to make reference to these mint indentures, 
and to ascertain the standards therein prescribed. From these, as 
his base, he deduced the following :— 


seventy-second part of a pound of silver. The Spanish maravedi, which in 1220 
weighed 84 grains of gold, and was worth about 14 shillings of our present money, 
has now become degraded into a small copper coin of the value of about one-siath 
of the English penny! But, as the Acts of Parliament say, in that part of the 
United Kingdom called Scotland, the pound weight of silver, which had previously 
to 1296 been coined into one pound, or 20 shillings, was in 1601 coined into thirty- 
six pounds, or 720 shillings, 

The depreciation of the currency is not, however, the only means by which 
rulers have in past times defrauded their subjects. The appreciation has some- 
times been quite as effective a weapon and has been used in modern times. The 
first instance of this kind which I find recorded occurred in Roman history. The 
Roman citizens being bound to pay into the Imperial treasury, not a certain weight 
of gold but a certain number of pieces of gold, or awrei, the Emperor Heliogabalus, 
whose vices have become proverbial, in order to increase his means of dissipation 
without appearing to add to the weight of the taxes, increased the quantity of 
metal contained in the awreus, thus obtaining by dexterity what he might never 
have obtained by open dealing. In this, however, he was probably only enlarging 
upon a hint obtained from Licinius, a freedman of Ceesar’s, who in his government 
of the Gauls under Augustus, divided the year into fourteen months instead of 
twelve, because the Gauls paid a certain monthly tribute! See Dion Cassius, 
lib, 72. 
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Table Exhibiting the Standard Weight, Value and Comparative View 
of English Silver Money from William the Conqueror down to 1765. 
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Note.—Mr. Tooke considers that from this date the intrinsic value of English 
coinage has substantially remained unchanged, ‘‘ History of Prices,” vol. iv 
(1857), p. 487. The table confirms this view; but some of the works referred 
to in Table XI, convey a different impression. 
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From this valuable table we learn not only the facts I have 
already recited, but may of others of the first importance in 
estimating the depreciation to which our silver coinage has been 
subjected. 

It must be distinctly understood that the only values in this 
paper which have been adjusted in conformity with the silver 
values here indicated are those in column 3 of Table XIV. It has 
been essential in quoting Acts of Parliament and other public 
documents, to adhere to the exact prices they furnish; but when 
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such prices are brought into comparison over a long series of years, 
then they require to be adjusted in the light of the variations in the 
value of the currency which has occurred during the period under 
review. 

Third. In considering the question of clipping of coin, which 
prevailed so extensively during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, we must carry our minds back to the form of 
the coinage, more particularly of the silver coinage, during that 
period. It was produced from strips of metal cut from the sheets 
into which it had been moulded after leaving the melting-pot. 
These strips or thin bars were cut with shears into pieces of exact 
weights, according to the denomination of coin intended. These 
square pieces were formed into a round shape by a hammer, after 
which they were made white by boiling; lastly, they received an 
impression from a hammer, and were then put in circulation. 

It is easy to understand how these hand-made coins might be 
cut down and hammered out so as to approximate to the original 
size, which was the usual guide in ordinary dealings, and it was 
only when they were brought together in the mass and placed in 
the scales that their real deficiencies became known. 

Filing and drilling were usually applied to the larger silver 
coins, and occasionally to those of gold, and very considerable 
depreciation may be effected without altering the general appearance. 

The sweating process is usually applied to gold coinage only. 
It consists in putting a number of new coins into a bag and 
moving them rapidly, the friction causing minute particles to 
come off, which are aggregated by consuming the bag in the 
melting-pot. 

The producing of coins with raised milled edges—a most 
effective protection against clipping—is usually attributed to 
Cromwell, during the Protectorate, 1653-58, but it is certain that 
some were put in circulation by Henry VII; see Table XI, date 
1503 (19 Henry VII, cap. 5). 

Fowth. The counterfeiting of coins is simply a matter of 
mechanical ingenuity, and the rougher the original manufacture 
the more easily the process of imitation. The difficulty always lies 
in passing the counterfeit coin into circulation. But in early times, 
before bills of exchange came into practice in this country, and 
before banks were known, our dealings with foreign countries 
were necessarily through the medium of coin. Foreign merchants 
seeking to buy wool, woollen cloths, or other merchandise here, 
brought over the coin of their own or of some other country to 
present in payment. Our merchants going over to the continent to 
purchase grain, took our coinage with them for the purpose of 
making payment. Thus the coinage of all the trading nations 
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became common in each, and the facilities for counterfeiting were 
multiplied in like proportion. 

Coinage generally—In order that the full measure of coinage 
complications through which this country has passed may be 
comprehended in all its bearings, I have had recourse to the statute 
book, and for a period of fully five centuries there is here exhibited 
such a record of struggles and defeats as could be accurately 
pourtrayed by no mere method of verbal description. For the first 
three centuries of this period there was a bond fide struggle to 
keep up the purity of the coin; for the next two the struggle was 
to keep up the nominal value, while the actual value was being 
rapidly debased. 

It is more than probable that the high standard our coin main- 
tained in the early period caused it to be sought after largely on 
the continent of Hurope, and hence its frequent scarcity at home. 
The countries of the continent sent us an inferior standard of 
coinage, which for a time did duty here, but for purposes of 
external dealings could never be made fully available by us. 

In order to elucidate the effects of a depreciated currency upon 
our food supples, I have quoted from authors of acknowledged 
authority. Frequently the legislation of the period confirms their 
surmises and conclusions; but occasionally the very opposite 
appears to be the case. I have not attempted to harmonise such 
discords. 

The difficulties appeared to lessen gradually from the early part 
of the eighteenth century—reign of Queen Anne—but I have 
continued my Table XI up into the present century, as illustrating 
currency effects upon several of our later famine periods, and I 
have made very especial reference to the use of tokens as tending to 
elucidate the sufficiency, or otherwise, of the currency at different 
periods. 

The latest instance of a scarcity of coin producing a famine is 
that of Ireland, and we quote the words of Mr. Delahunty (the 
member for Waterford), as givenin the “ Times,” 21st March, 1878, 
debate on Money Laws (Ireland) Bill. ‘In Ireland, in 1822 and 
1823, the banks failed, and the result was that famine stalked 
through the land, and provisions could be had for half the price they 
previously fetched. (A laugh.) The people starved because the 
circulating medium did not exist, and there was no employment.” 
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Taste XI.—Currency Restrictions, Legislative and Otherwise, especially 
including Debasiny the Coin, whereby either Direct or Indirect Influences 
bearing upon the Price and Supply of Provisions have been brought into 
Play. 


B.C. 

55 to | The Romans coined money at Camalodunum (Colchester), This was 
A.D. 449} the first money in the British Isles. 

827 to| The Anglo-Saxons coined silver; and it has been supposed that they 
1013 had a copper coinage also. 

15 ....| “The coin was observed to be greatly clipped, from whence every kind 
of provision became so dear that multitudes perished.’’—Sir CHARLES 
Wuitworru, M.P. 

°49 ....| “ All the great men of the realm, the bishops, earls, and barons, coined 
their own monies; this increased the price of provisions; and was 
attended with many impositions and losses to the nation in general ; 
but more especially to the trading portion.”—S1rR CHARLES 
WHITWORTH. 

*55 ....| Henry II repaired the coin, and ordered that his money only should 
be current in the kingdom. 

°80 ....| The king again called in the debased coin. 


1202 ....| The current coin was again debased. 
716 ....| Coin was made sterling at this date; previously rents were mostly paid 
in kind; and money was found only in the coffers of the barons.— 
Stow. 
27 ....| “The pope having extorted great sums of money from the English 


clergy, it is probable as the coin of the kingdom became scarce, the 
price of provisions could not rise.””—S1r CHARLES WHITWORTH. 

46 ....| “The current coin being egregiously clipped, so that without any other 
reason assigned we find wheat and prices consequent of a famine.”— 
Sir C. WHITWORTH. 

60 ....| “ About this time money wasso shamefully clipped, that by an order it 
was enjoined to be taken only by weight; which order (it’s said) pro- 
duced a great obstruction to trade for some time.”—JOHN SMITH’S 
“Memoirs of Wool,” &e. 

55 ....| “The extortions of the pope, and the sums obtained by the Earl of 
Cornwall, raised the interest of money to sol. per cent. It was 
computed they took of the kingdom 2,170,o00/. in real specie, for 
paper currency was then unknown: this occasioned a general decay 
of trade; which was aggravated by a famine.”’—Sir CHARLES 
WHITWORTH. 

72 ....| Some 280 Jews were executed for clipping the current coin of the realm. 

’91-92| The statuta de moneta (statutes concerning money) is attributed to this 
date, 20 Edward I, and contains the following :— 

“ Against the perils and damages which are of late come, and which 
hereafter may come of the money of England. It is thus ordained, 
that it be cried and defended on the king’s behalf throughout the 
whole realm, in all the merchant towns, that no men upon grievous 
forfeiture be so hardy to dispend, receive, or send money of other 
coin than of the coin of the king of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland... . . 

“ And also that it be cried and commanded on the king’s behalf, 
that if any find money coined of any other coin than that of the coin 
of the king of England, Ireland, or Scotland, or clipped money, that 
he break the same; and that none be so hardy to gainsay the same 
upon pain of grievous forfeiture ; and he which findeth the same 
false, shall break the same, the broken money shall be given to him 
which oweth it, and the false money shall be pierced without 
restoring it; and the body of him in whose hands the false or clipped 
money appeareth to be found, be taken and holden until such time 
as he can find surety, if he be a suspicious man. 

“‘ And because that many of the poor and rich people cannot know 
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the light and clipped money from the other, now it is ordained, that 
hereafter he which ought to receive or pay money, shall receive and 
pay the same by weight of v. s. of even weight by the tumbrel, 
delivered by the warden of the exchange marked with the king’s mark 
as the measures are; and it shall be lawful to any man to pierce the 
money which shall not pass the tumbrel; and the money of other 
coin than of the coin of the king of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
the weight shall be as well delivered and marked by the warden of 
the exchange, as the tumbrel. 

“The viewer and the warden of the money which shall come from 
beyond the sea, when he shall have any, he shall have regard unto 
the age thereof, and shall weigh the same. And if he find of the 
new money, that the pound weigheth not xx’s, by the number of 
iiij pence, then he shall have regard by the tumbrel where the 
default shall be; and if there be money which is much used, if in the 
whole pound of xx’s, it want but vjd, then it shall be delivered to 
him who bought the same without gainsaying ; and if it want more, it 
shall be done of them as of the rest. And let the warden aforesaid 
take good heed that he take no gift nor allowance to spare any one, 
nor make any extortion, nor give any manner of delay, as he will save 
himself and his goods.” 

The following clauses, although usually printed in this same statute, 
are believed really to belong to another, probably of later date (say 
Edward IT) ; but it is convenient to take them next :— 

“These be the things which arise on this side of the sea and on the 
other, to the great damage of our lord the king and of his people, to 
the great corruption of his money of England. 

“ First, they make there abroad, a money of silver, with a mitre ; 
208., of which money weighs only 16s. 4d. of the money of England. 

“Also they make two other sorts of money with lions, whereon 
there are heads on the one money, and not on the other, but which are 
as light as the money with the mitre. 

‘“‘ Also they make as well on this side of the sea as on the other, a 
sort of false money, which is merely of copper, and is wightened, and 
when it is new it resembles the money of England. 

“There is also another sort of money which is made in Germany, 
under the name of Edward, king of England, which weighs as little 
as, or less than, the money with the mitre, and that cannot be 
distinguished, unless it be by weight. 

“The other deceit which they make in the money is, that there are 
some who bring plates of pewter, or of lead, in the form of a penny, 
then they put them between two leaves of silver, and afterwards 
insert them into coin or into copper, when another penny well forged 
hath been struck. 

“Others, as well on this side the sea as on the other, do clip the 
good and lawful money to the damage of the whole community. 
Those moneys which are made and clipped out of England are 
brought by passengers, and especially by merchants. And because 
they know that search is made for them at Dover, they put them 
into cloths and bales ; then they come not to Dever or Sandwich, but 
they come to London or into Essex, or into Suffolk, or into Norfolk, 
or to Hull, or into Lindsay, or to some other ports of England, 
where they expect to find no hindrance; the which things if they 
should be long permitted to be so would bring the money of England 
to nothing.” 


Edward I “‘ caused the wooll and leather to be stayed in England, and 


there followed great dearth of corne and wine.” —PENKETHMAN. 


....| “ Much base money was current. Trade was in great decay. The king 


ordered new monies to be coined, and half-pence of silver.”— 
Sir CHaRLes WHITWORTH. 
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Accordingly this year there was enacted the 27 Edward IJI— 
“ A statute concerning false money ”—which recites : 

“Whereas our kingdom and the other lands of our sovereignty are 
filled with divers bad monies known by the names of pollards and 
crockards, and by other names, which are brought and left in the 
said kingdom and elsewhere within our jurisdiction by divers persons 
coming from abroad, and therein diversely dispersed, to the great 
damage of our people.” It is then enacted that henceforth such 
monies shall not be imported under forfeiture of life and goods; and 
“ Forasmuch as this ordnance cannot avail if it be not well main- 
tained ; it is ordained that good and strict watch be kept in all 
places upon the open coast, at the ports and elsewhere, where there 
is any coming from abroad, by good and lawful sworn men, who 
shall arrest those who bring such or other bad monies, together with 
the monies and everything belonging to them.’ These officers were 
known as “ wardens of the ports.” It is further recited : “ Whereas 
we have been informed that the good sterling is counterfeited in 
foreign parts with base and false metal, to the great damage of our — 
realm aforesaid ;”’ persons bringing “ stirlings” from abroad were 
to deliver them up to the wardens to be assayed, “and the said 
wardens shall also send their bodies with the money, safely and 
courteously.” If money good, to be given up and persons released ; 
if bad, money and bodies to be retained at “ our pleasure.” 

In confirmation, part of the palace of Westminster being 
destroyed by fire, a parliament was held by Edward I, in the house 
of Henry Wallis, mayor of London, at Stebenheth, ‘‘ when crockards, 
pollards, and rosaries coyned in foreign parts beyond seas, and 
uttered for sterlings, were cried down.”—Stow’s English Chronicles. 


By 5 Edward II, cap. 30, it is enacted, “ Forasmuch as at all times 


when an exchange of money is made in the realm, the people are 
greatly aggrieved in many manners, we do ordain that when need be, 
and the king willeth to make an exchange, that he do it by the 
common council of his baronage, and that in parliament.” 


To this year, 12 Edward II, is attributed the following: ‘“ Edward, by 


the grace of God, King of England, Lord of Ireland, and Duke of 
Aquitaine, to the sheriff of Lincoln, greeting: Because that strange 
merchants, and also some merchants denizens of our realm, from day 
to day bring into the same our realm, from the parts beyond the sea, 


’ our money clipped, and other money of divers coins counterfeited 


and mingled with our money, trafficking and buying with the same 
money, to the great loss of us and all our people, and also the sub- 
version of all our money. We hereupon willing to provide a 
remedy, unless peradventure by longer sufference a greater danger 
might ensue, command you that in your full county, and in all your 
cities and merchant towns of the same county, you do cause strictly 
to be forbidden and openly proclaimed, that no strange merchant, 
nor any other from henceforth, bring into the realm any such money 
of ours rounded [clipped], or any other counterfeited of strange 
coins, or else use the same in buying or trafficking ; and if they do, 
at the first time wherein they shall be taken therewith, they shall lose 
such rounded money, or any other counterfeit; and if they shall 
be again found in the like offence, they shall lose such money and 
other goods found with them; and if the third time they commit 
the like offence, and be taken therewith, their bodies and also all their 
goods and chattels shall be forfeited unto us. But others who shall 
not be merchants, and shall have such rounded money, or other 
counterfeit money, shall presently pierce the same and send it to our 
exchange to be new coined under our coin; or otherwise in whose 
hands such money shall be found, the same shall be unto us wholly 
forbidden. Provided moreover that all pennies of money clipped or 
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counterfeited, when by forfeiture of others the same shall come to 
our hands, shall be in like manner pierced and sent to our exchequer. 
Witness the king at York, the 2nd day of February. By the 


council,”’ 


’23-24,| By the “ Assise of Weights and Measures,” attributed to this date, it 
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was enacted— 

“By consent of the whole realm the king’s measure was made so 
that an English penny, which is called the sterling, round without 
clipping, shall weigh 32 grains of wheat, dry in the midst of the 
ear. 20 pence make an ounce and 12 ounces make a pound.” 
[ Note—* London to wit, 20 shillings of sterlings.”’ ] 

It was the silver penny obviously which is here referred to. 

“* By the same statute it was enacted that 7 pounds made a gallon 
of wine; 8 gallons of wine make a bushel of London, which is the 
eighth part of a quarter.” [Note—‘ And 12 pounds and a-half make 
the stone of London.” ] 

Here is an indication alike as to money and measures that the values 
relate to London; but as to money, it seems to have been intended 
that the statute should apply to the entire kingdom. 


The 9 Edward III, statute 2, cap. 1, enacted as follows :— 


“Edward, by the grace of God, King of England, &c., to the 
sheriffs of York, greeting: Because we have perceived that divers 
people beyond the sea do endeavour themselves to counterfeit our 
sterling money of England, and to send into England their weak 
money, in deceit of us, and damage and oppression of our people, if 
remedy be not provided ; we willing to prevent and let all such 
deceits, damages, and oppressions, and to this that our good money 
be increased in our realm, and other countries within our power, to 
the profit of us and our subjects; by the assent of the prelates, 
earls, barons, and other great men of our realm, at our parliament 
holden at York, the morrow of the Ascension last passed, there 
assembled, have ordained and established these things ensuing in the 
manner underwritten : 

“J. First. It is provided that from henceforth no religious man 
[pilgrim], nor other shall carry any sterling out of the realm of 
England, nor silver plate, nor vessel of gold, nor of silver, upon pain 
of forfeiture of the money, plate, or vessel that he shall so carry 
without our especial license. 

“TI, Iéem—That no false money or counterfeit sterling be 
brought into the realm, nor elsewhere within our power, upon 
forfeiture of such money. 

“TIT. J¢em—That no sterling halfpenny nor farthing be molten for 
to make vessel or any other thing by goldsmiths nor others, upon 
forfeiture of the money somolten. . . .. 

“TV. Item—That all manner of blank money which hath been 
commonly current of late in our realm and obseisance, be utterly 
excluded, so that none such shall be current after a month next 
after the cry thereof made, upon pain of forfeiture of the same 
miomey, ‘ie fern 

“VI. Jtem—That the vizors and bailiffs of every port where 
merchants and ships be, shall take the oath of the merchants and 
masters of the ships going and coming again, that they shall do no 
fraud against this provision in any point.” 

Searchers were to be appointed at the ports of the kingdom to 
guard against the carriage of money or plate from out the kingdom. 

In 1336 the complaint of a scarcity of money was so great that the 
king was allowed to export 20,000 sacks of wool to Flanders, the value 
of which was 918,o00/.—Sirn CHARLES WHITWORTH. 


In 17 Edward III, it was enacted as follows :— 


“ Ttem—lIt is accorded to make money of good sterling in England of 
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the weight and allay of the ancient sterling, which shall be current 
in England between the great men and the commons of the land, and 
the which shall not be carried out of the realm of England in any 
manner, nor for any cause whatsoever; and in case that the 
Flemmings will make good money of silver groats, or other, 
according in allay with good sterling, that such money shall be 
current in England between merchant and merchant and others who 
of their own accord will receive the same ; so that no silver be carried 
out of the realm.” 

By 13 Edward III, statute 2, cap. 6, it was enacted :— 

“ Item—That no man be compelled to take the new money of gold 
and silver which our lord the king hath ordained, to go in payment 
at a certain price, within the sum of z0s. And also that money of 
gold and silver be made in the city of York, and elsewhere, where the 
king will it ordain, in the manner as it is made in the Tower of 
London ; and exchanges shall be ordained in the great towns, accord- 
ing as it best shall seem to our sovereign lord the king, for the profit 
of him, and ease of his people. And that it be ordained in a 
certainty, what thing shall be given in exchange for every piece of 
gold.” 

In conformity with the preceding statute, the king, by advice of his 
council, commanded florins of gold to be coined, to pass for 6s., half 
florins for 3s.,and quarter florins for 1s. 6d. money of that time. 
“But Edward aiming at too much profit, had set too high a value 
upon these pieces, which prevented their currency. To remedy this, 
he coined that same year, nobles, half nobles, and farthing nobles— 
the noble to pass for 6s. 8d., and the gold of the first coinage to be 
brought to the mint, and sold for its real value. In the first coinage 
a pound of gold was rated at 150. of silver, in the second at only 
13l. 3s. 4d. ‘The noble was so called either on account of its value 
and beauty—being the largest and finest then known—or on account 
of the honourable occasion on which it was struck, the great naval 
victory over the French, obtained by Edward in person in 1340; for 
on that coin Edward appears completely armed, in a ship, with a 
naked sword in his right hand. These nobles, half and quarter nobles, 
continued to be the chief gold coins to the end of the fourteenth 
century.’—Wabe’s British History. 

“Edward III made a material alteration in the state of the coin, by 
commanding 22s. 6d. to be coined out of the Tower pound of silver. 
By this regulation the weight of the silver penny, which was still the 
largest real coin, was reduced from 223 to 20 troy grains, and the 
pound to 51s. 8d. of our money.” —WaADE’s British History. 


.| “The king made a still greater change this year by coining silver groats 


and half groats, the groats weighing 72 troy grains ; and 60 of these 
groats made a nominal pound sterling, and containing therefore a 
restricted value as against earlier periods, being about as much silver 
as 46s. 6d. of our present money.”—Wanez’s British History. 

By the 25 Edward III, statute 5, cap. 2, in an enumeration of the 
offences which are to be adjudged treason, is this: “ And if a man 
bring false money into this realm, counterfeit to the money of 
England, as the money called Lushburgh, or other like to the said 
money of England, knowing the money to be false, to merchandise or 
make payment in deceit of our said lord the king and of his people.” 

By 25 Edward III, statute 5, cap. 18, it was enacted :— 

“ Ttem—It is accorded that the money of gold and silver which now 
runneth shall not be impaired in weight or allay ; but as soon as a 
good way may be found, the same shall be put in the ancient statute 
as in sterling.” 

By the ‘Ordinance of the Staples,” 27 Edward III, statute 2, cap. 15, 
it was enacted :— 
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“ Ttem—We have ordained, that all merchants, privy and strangers, 
may safely carry and bring within our said realm and lands, plate of 
silver and billets of gold, and all other manner of gold, and all money 
of gold and silver to our bullion and our exchanges, which we shall 
cause to be ordained at our said staples, or elsewhere, taking the 
money for our coin of gold and silver conveniable to the value; and 
if any will take good money of gold and silver of other coin than 
ours in payment, he shall take the same without impeachment, so 
that none be thereunto compelled if he will not take it of his good- 
will. 

“ Provided always, that no money have common course within our 
said realm and lands, but the money of gold and silver of our coin; 
and that none carry out of our said realm and lands the old sterling 
nor other money but our new money of gold and silver, except the 
merchants strangers, that bring to our said realm and lands any 
manner of money, and will not employ this money within our realm 
and lands; whom we will that they may recarry into their country 
all this money, or so much as shall remain thereof not employed 
without impeachment.” 

Search was to be made at the ports “ to the intent that no merchant 
shall carry more beyond the sea than he brought into the same realm 
and lands.” 


By 47 Edward ITI, cap. 2, it was enacted as follows :— 


‘“‘ ITtem— For that: the people of Scotland by their subtlety have 
drawn the good silver money out of England, and have made their 
coin of less value than the money of England is, and so it passeth in 
payment in the said realm of England, to the great damage and 
deceit of the king and of the great men and of all the commonalty. 
It is ordained and accorded that the Scotch groat shall be current of 
the value of iijd. [3d.] and of less money according to the quantity ; 
and if per case this Scottish money be impeired, the money so 
impeired shall be set at a less price, after the quantity of the impeiring.”’ 
(See further 1390.) 


°81-82| By 5 Richard II, cap. 2, it was enacted :— 


°90 coon 





“‘ Item—For the great mischief which the realm suffereth, it long 
hath done, for that gold and silver, as well in money, vessel, plate, 
and jewels, as otherwise by exchanges, made in divers manners, is 
carried out of this realm, so that in effect there is none thereof left, 
which thing if it should longer be suffered would shortly be the 
destruction of the same realm, which God prohibit ; it is assented 
and accorded, and the king enjoineth all manner of people, merchants, 
clerks, and others, as well strangers as denizens, of what estate or 
condition they be, upon pain of as much as they may forfeit, that 
none of them upon the said pain, privily nor openly, send nor carry, 
nor cause to be sent or carried out of the said realm, any gold or 
silver in money, bullion, plate, or vessel, neither by exchanges to be 
made, nor in other manner. 

‘Except for payment of king’s forts beyond the sea, and by the 
king’s license by exchanges in England to pay beyond sea.” 

No person (with certain specified exceptions) was to depart out of 
the kingdom without the king’s license, and then only at certain 
specified ports. ; 


By 14 Richard IT, cap. 12, a further abatement was made in the value 


of Scotch money as follows :— 

“« Ttem—That the groat of the money of Scotland run in the value 
of only 2d. English: and the half groat of Scotland, of a penny 
English; and the penny of Scotland, of a half-penny English ; and 
the half-penny of Scotland, of a farthing English. And if the 
money of Scotland be impaired, that the value thereof be abridged 
after the rate, and that commissions be made through the realm to 
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1390 ....| inquire of them that have brought or sent the money of England 
into Scotland, to make bullion or money of Scotland, in prejudice 
and damage of the king and his realm.” 

°93-94| The 17 Richard IT, cap. 1, after reciting the 9 Edward III, statute 2, 
cap. 3, against melting of money, extended that statute to groats and 
half-groats, and then proceeded :— 

“ And moreover it is ordained and assented that no gold nor silver 
of Scotland, nor of other lands beyond the sea, shall run in any 
manner of payment within the realm of England, but shall be 
brought to the bullion, there to be molten into the coin of England, 
upon pain of forfeiture of the same, and of imprisonment, fine, and 
ransom of him which doth contrary; and that no man shall send 
any English money into Scotland, to change the same in money, or 
for money of Scotland, upon the pain next aforesaid.” 

1400-01 | The 2 Henry IV, cap. 5, after reciting the 5 Richard III, statute 2, 
cap. 1, touching the exporting of gold and silver, proceeds :— 

“Our lord the king, for to prevent the subtilty of them that will do 
fraud, or deceit to him in this behalf, hath ordained and established 
that if from henceforth any searcher of the king may find gold or 
silver in coin, or in mass, in the keeping of any that is passing, or 
upon his passage, in any ship or vessel to go out of any port, haven, 
or creek of the realm, without the king’s special license, all that gold 
and silver shall be forfeited to the king, saving his reasonable expenses, 
which he shall be obliged to confess, and discover presently after, that 
he is warned and charged todo so by the same searcher, or else all the 
said money so concealed shall be forfeit to the king. Provided 

_ always, that the merchant strangers that do sell their merchandise 
within the realm of England; and the one half of the money of 
England received for the same merchandises, do employ upon other 
merchandises of the realm, may freely carry out from the same the 
other half of the said money by the king’s license, according to the 
statute thereof made.” 

This somewhat obscure passage means that foreign merchants 
selling say 200/. of goods, might carry out goods of the value of 100l., 
and the other 1ool. in coin, upon the king’s license. It then 
proceeds :-— 

“ Ttem—for the great deceit that is in this money of gold and 
silver of Flanders and Scotland, that doth commonly run in payments, 
made in payments, made in divers parts of the realm, to the great 
damage of the king and his people; It is ordained and established, 
that all the money of gold and silver of the coin of Flanders, and of 
all other lands and countries beyond the sea, and also of the land of 
Scotland, shall be voided out of the realm of Hngland, or put to coin 
to the bullion within the said realm, betwixt this and the feast of 
Christmas next ensuing, upon pain of forfeiture of the same; and 
that all the merchants and others of Calais, which do receive any 
such gold or silver of the coin of Flanders or of other lands and 
countries beyond the sea, or of the land of Scotland, shall post the 
same to bullion at Calais, without bringing it in coin within the 
realm of England.” 

Search was to be made at Calais, as well as on this side of the sea. 

°02 ....| By the 4 Henry IV, cap. 10, it was enacted :— 

“ Ttem—For the great scarcity that is at this present within this 
realm of England of half-pence and farthings of silver, it is 
ordained and established, that the third part of all the money of 
silver which shall be brought to the bullion, shall be made in half- 
pence and farthings; and that of this third part, the one-half be 
made in half-pence, and the other half in farthings; and the same 
to do and perform the coiner shall be sworn in special; and thet 
no goldsmith nor other person, whosoever he may be, cause to be 
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1402 ....|| molten any such half-pence or farthings, upon pain to pay to the 
king the quatreble of that which so shall be molten against the form 
of this statute.” 
’07 ....| The base coin imported from Genoa was prohibited. 
09-10] By the 11 Henry IV, cap. 5, it was enacted as follows :— 

“ Ttem—Because that gally half-pence do commonly run in this 
realm for payment, in derogation of the king’s crown, and in great 
deceit of the common people, it is ordained and established that the 
said galley half-pence shall never be current in payment nor in other 
manner within the realm of England, upon pain of forfeiture thereof. 
And moreover that the gally half-pence in whose hands soever they 
be found within the realm, shall be forfeit to our sovereign lord the 
king, after the two months next ensuing the proclamation of this 
statute; and also the same our lord the king will, that all the 
statutes or ordinances made before this time by him, or by his noble 
progenitors, not repealed, as well of the money of Scotland, as of 
the money of other realms and parts beyond the sea, be holden 
and kept, and put in due execution.” 

"11 ....| The statute of 1409-10, as to gally half-pence, confirmed by 
13 Henry IV, cap. 6. 
New money was coined. 
"15 ....| By 3 Henry VI [cap. 1] it was enacted :— 

“That gally half-pence, and the money called suskin and dotkin, 
and all manner of Scottish money of silver, shall be utterly put out 
and not be current hereafter for any payment in the realm of 
England. Joined to the same, that proclamation be’ made through 
all the counties of England within franchises and without [within 
cities and boroughs], and elsewhere, that all that have gally half- 
pence, suskins and dotkins, shall bring them to the King’s Exchanges 
betwixt this and the feast of Easter next ensuing, there to be broken, 
and that that is found good silver, there to be striken and coined in 
English half-pence.’’* 

And all they that offended against this statute were to be deemed 
felons ; with further provisions for discovery, Xe. 

’15-16| The 4 Henry V, cap. 6, is as follows :— 

“* Item—Because that before this time great doubt and ambiguity 
hath been, whether that clipping, washing, and filing of the money 
of the land, ought to be judged treason, or not. Forasmuch as no 
mention thereof is made in the declaration of the articles of treason 


* King’s Exchanges.—The origin of these King’s Exchanges has quite a little 
history, and dates back to Edward III. It was at this period no easy matter 
sometimes to exchange gold and silver coins for each other; and therefore 
Edward, and afterwards several of his successors, took the office of exchangers 
into their own hands, as well to prevent extortion as for their own advantage. 
They performed it by appointing certain persons, furnished with a competent 
quantity of coin, in London and other towns ; these to be the only exchangers of 
money, at fixed rates. These royal exchangers had also the exclusive privilege 
of giving the current coins of the kingdom in exchange for foreign coin, to 
accommodate merchant strangers ; as also of purchasing light money for the use 
of the mint. We have seen that several laws were in force against exporting | 
English coin. The King’s Exchangers at the several ports furnished merchants 
and others who were going abroad with the coin of the countries to which they 
were going, in exchange for English money, according to a table which hung up 
in their office for public inspection. By these various operations they made 
considerable profits, of which the king hadashare. The house in which the 
Royal Exchanger kept his office was called ‘“ The Exchange,” from whence the 
origin of Exchange or Royal Exchange, a place for merchants and strangers to 
meet to transact business.— Vide WaAvDz’s British History. 
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made in the parliament holden in the 25 Edward III [statute 5, 
cap. 2], the same our lord the king, willing to decide such doubt 
and to put the same to certainty, hath declared in this present 
parliament that such clipping, washing, and filing shall be adjudged 
for treason, and they which do so clip, wash, and file the money of 
the land, shall be judged treason to the king and the realm, and 
shall incur the pain of treason.” 


The circulation of base coin again prohibited, and a new coinage 


struck.—W ADE. 


.| ‘The coinage of Henry V (1416), became not sterling; and there was 


a great scarcity of coin.”—WADE. 


By the 9 Henry V, statute 2, the statutes concerning money were 


confirmed. A signorage upon coinage of money was imposed, viz., 
for gold, 5s. “ for the pound of the Tower,” and upon silver 1s. 3d. 
“ for the pound of the Tower ;”’ while those who would not subject 
their money to be coined into English were to be charged after the 
rate of 1d. for the noble, $d. per half-noble, ¢d. per quarter noble, 
“with the signorable and coinage as afore is said.” 

It was further enacted :— 

“‘ Item—That the king’s mint be coined and made at Calais, in 
the manner as it hath been made and governed at the Tower of 
London. 

“VI. Item—That all the money of gold and silver that shall be 
made at the Tower of London and at Calais, or elsewhere in the 
realm of England, by authority royal, shall be made of as good 
weight as itis now made at the Tower. 

“ Item—That the king do to be ordained good and just weight of 
the noble, half-noble, and farthing of gold, with the rates necessary 
to the same, for every city, borough, and market town, of the realm, 
to be delivered by the chancellor of England to them that will have 
them, to the intent that be not deceived by false counterfeits, and 
them that use false weight in deceit of the people.” 


By 2 Henry VII, cap. 9, it was enacted :— 


“ Ttem—lIt is ordained, that proclamation be made through all the 
counties of England within franchises and without, and witliin cities, 
towns, boroughs, and elsewhere, that all the money called blanks shall 
be wholly out and voided out of the realm before the feast of St. 
John Baptist next coming ; and moreover, that no man after the said 
feast pay or receive for payment in any manner within the said realm, 
the said money called blanks, upon the pain contained and ordained 
by astatute made 3 Henry V, and other to our lord the king’s agent all 
that pay or receive for payment the money called gally halfpence, 
suskins, and dotkins within the realm.” 

By 2 Henry VI, ec. 16, it is recited and enacted :— 

“ Item—Forasmuch as great scarcity of white money is within the 
realm, because that silver is bought and sold not coined at the price 
of xxxijs. the pound of troy, whereas the same pound is no more of 
value at the coin [mint] than xxxijs. abated for the coinage twelve- 
pence ; It is ordained and established for the increase of the said 
white money, that no man, of what estate or condition he be, within 
the realm, shall buy or sell no silver in plate, broken nor in masse 
being as good of allay as the sterling, above 30s. in the pound of troy, 
over the fashion upon the pain of forfeiture of double the value of as 
much as he buyeth or selleth contrary to the ordinance.” 

The words “over the fashion” which occur in this Act may be 
read “‘ beyond he cost of workmanship” :— 


“ Here’s the note how much your chain weighs to the utmost carat, 
The fineness of the gold and charge for fashion.”,—SHAKESPEARE. 


This Act was repealed in 1623-24 by 21 James IJ, cap. 28, sec. 11. 
N2 
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An Act of the parliament of Ireland, 5 Edward IV, cap. 3—“ An Act 

against clipped money’’—is as follows :— 

“ Also at the request of the commons, that inasmuch as the groat, 
the half-groat, and the peny, and other coins are lost and destroyed 
by divers and many clippings; It is ordained and established, and 
enacted by the authority of the said parliament, that money clipped 
shall not be taken in and by no manner of payment after the feast 
of the Purification of our Lady next ensuing, but that it be after the 
said feast utterly void, dampned, and determined no coyne of the 
king ; and that it shall be lawful to every man to refuse the same, and 
that thereupon a proclamation shall be made in the said parliament, 
and upon the same proclamation, writs shall be directed to the 
sheriffs, mayors, bayliffs, sovereigns, portrisses, and all other officers 
and ministers within the said land of Ireland, to make proclamation 
upon the present Act. And thereupon proclamation was made in 
the said parliament according to the said Act or ordinance.” 

64 ....| Edward IV called in the base money.— WADE. 

°77-78| By the 17 Edward 4, cap. 1, the Acts of 1335 and 1400-01 are recited, 
and it was then further recited :— 

‘“‘ And now so it is that of late, and at these days counterfeit and 
false money of such countries, in poys [weight] figures and alay as 
groats and pence made in Jreland in part like to the groats and half- 
groats, four pens and two pens of this realm, in such a great multitude 
be daily brought into this realm, out of Jreland and other places, and 
put in payment in this realm, which if it should long endure, it 
should not only destroy the good money of this realm, but also 
cause the good money of silver of this realm made within the same, 
to be translated and turned into the said false and counterfeit money 
made in Jreland and other places, and also should cause a great part 
of the plate of silver to be carried out of this realm, and to be 
coined into the said false and counterfeit money, wherefore. . . . 
it is ordained that after the feast of Easter next coming, none of the 
same moneys of Jreland shall run in payment within this realm, 
Wales, Calais, or the marches of the same; nor that no person after 
the said feast put any of the same moneys, nor the same receive in 
any payment within this realm and upon pain of forfeiture of the 
same money. . . .” 

’°88-89| By 4 Henry 7, cap. 18, “Forgynge and countrefeyting of gold and 
silver of other londes supposed to renne in this realme is made 
treason.” 

‘‘ Item—For as moche as by the kyngis sufferaunce dyverse coigne 
of golde and silver, whiche be not of the kyngis proper coigne of 
Englande, be currante in payment within this reame, dyvers and 
many evyll disposed persones, perceyving that the forgyng and 
counterfetyng of suche coignes is neither folonye nor treason, 
presume and take upon theym for their availe and prefyte to 
counterfyt and forge such coynes; to the grete hurte and prejudice 
aswell of the kyng our sovereyne lorde as to the hurte of all the 
kyngis subgettes; It is therefore ordeyned and established by auctorite 
of the said parliament, that the countrefeytyng and forgyng of every 
such coyne be adjudged treison, as it is of the countrefytyng of the 
proper coignage of the kyng of this realme.” 

The 4 Henry VII, cap. 23, revived the 27 Edward IV, cap. 1, pro- 
hibiting the exportation of money, plate and jewels; and it was 
enacted that no one should deliver by way of exchange to strangers, 
any gold coin or plate, bullion, &c., upon pain of forfeiture of the 
double the value thereof. 

’92 ....| Columbus discovered America: “‘ The quantities of gold and silver this 

continent furnished within a short time after, greatly influenced the 

landed and trading interests of Europe.”—-S1r CHARLES WHITWORTH. 


A.D. 
1463 .... 
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Again the same writer says, under date 1508, “ Before the discovery 
of America the price of labour and provisions were but low..... 
but this sudden plenty of money enhanced the price of labour and 
provisions ; the value of estates increased, and the landowner was in 
the end most advantaged ; such were with us the first effects of 
Peruvian riches.” 

The 19 Henry VII, cap. 5, recites as follows :— 

“The king our sovereign lord, seeing evidently that his coin, and 
especially of silver, is sore impaired, as well by clipping thereof, as 
counterfeiting of the same, and by bringing into this his realm the 
coin of Ireland, by occasion whereby great rumour and variance 
daily increaseth among his subjects for outing and refusing of the 
same.” 

“Tt is then enacted that all manner of gold of the coins of a 
sovereign, half-sovereign, royal, half-royal, and the fourth part of a 
royal, the angel, the half-angel, and every of them being gold, whole 
and weight, should go and be current in payment through all this his 
realm for the sum that they were coined for; and also that as well 
all manner of groats of Hnglish coin, and of the coins of other lands 
now current in this realm for groats, or for ivd. being silver, and not 
clipped, minished, or otherwise impaired, except reasonable wearing 
(albeit they be cracked), as all manner of half groats, or for ijd. not 
clipped, minished, or otherwise impaired, being silver (howbeit they 
be cracked) shall in likewise go and be current through all the same 
realm for the sum as they were coined for. And over that, that all 
manner of pence being silver, and having the print of the king’s coin, 
shall have course and be current for payment, as well to him in all 
his receipts, as to all his receivers, and to all other lords spiritual and 
temporal and their receivers, and to all other within this his realm, 
without any manner refusal or contradiction except only pence 
bearing spurs, or the mullet, to have course for half-pence and not 
alone.’ 

Any person refusing to take such coins in payment for the values 
aforesaid, to be liable to punishment at the decision of a justice ; then 

“ That all manner of groats and half groats . . . . as well Hnglish 
coin as coin of other lands, clipped, minished, or otherwise impaired, 
except reasonable wearing, shall not go or be in any wise current for 
payment within this realm, but utterly to be refused and forsaken in 
payment from henceforth. And that notwithstanding it shall be 
lawful to any person having any such groats or pence of ijd. clipped 
or diminished, to bring the same to the king’s mint, there to be 
changed after the custom of the same mint, or convert the same into 
plate, bullion, or otherwise sell or employ it to his use or profit or 
advantage within this realm, any other Act or Acts to the contrary in 
any wise notwithstanding. 

“ And in eschewing and avoiding of such clipping in time to come, 
the king .... hath caused to be made new coins of groats and 
pence of ijd., and that every piece of the same coin shall have a 
circle about the utter part thereof ; and also all manner of gold here- 
after to be coined within this his realm shall have the whole scripture 
about every piece of the same gold, without lacking of any part 
thereof, to the intent that his subjects hereafter may have perfect 
knowledge by that circle and scripture when the same coins be clipped 
or impaired.” 

No one hereafter was to carry into Ireland more than 6s. 8d. of 
bullion, plate, or coin, or to bring in more than 3s. 4d. of Irish com. 
The 1 Henry VIII, cap. 18, inhibited the exportation of money, plate, 

or jewels, until next parliament. 


.| The 3 Henry VIII, cap. 1, also extended the inhibition, under penalty 


of double the value, until next parliament. 
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By 14 and 15 Henry VIII, cap. 12—“ An Act concerning coyning of 
money ”—the proportion of coins to be struck from rool. worth of 
gold or silver respectively was defined. The tenth part of any 
money coined for any person was to be in halfpence and farthings (to 
supersede the coins of these respective denominations then in 
currency, which were of the same size [z.e. equal] or thereabouts, 
causing deceit). This Act not to affect the mints of York, Durham 
and Canterbury. 


42-43] By 34 and 35 Henry VIII, cap. 27, it was enacted (sec. 25), that the 
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lords of the exchequer and collectors might for the “space of oone 
hole yere nexte folowing take and not refuse in any payment, any 
ducates, crownes, crusadoros, or any other golde coyned in the parties 
beyond the sea, bearing their true weight according to suche value as 
was limited by the laste proclamation thereof, made the xxvijth daie 
of Marche in the xxxth yere of the reigne of our saide soveraigne lorde 
the king.” 


.| Stevens in his ‘‘ History of Taxes,” (second edition, 1733, p. 209), openly 


accuses Henry VIII of coining base money, “‘ against the honor of a 
prince.” 


.| By 37 Henry VIII, cap. 25, the like coins as specified in the Act of 


1542-43, might be received in payment of subsidies. 


.... | Henry VIII had during the latter years of his reign suffered his coin 


continually to be debased—so that his shillings at this date (1 
Edward V1) passed for gd. and afterwards for 6d. only.— 
WHITWORTH. 


.| By 5 and 6 Edward VI, cap. 12—“An Acte towchinge the exchanges of 


golde and sylver ’’—a penalty was inflicted for giving more for gold or 
silver coin than the value of its currency as provided by proclamation 
for the time being. 

[ Note-——The object of this measure was clearly to prevent the sale 
of coin simply as bullion for purposes of transport and exchange. | 

At this date the coin of the realm was three-fourths alloy.—W art- 
WORTH. 

By 7 Edward VI, cap. 6—“ An Acte reviving a statute made in the 
xvijth yere of King Edwarde the Fourthe, touching the carrieng of 
golde and sylver out of the realme ”’—The Act of 1477-88, which had 
been continued by the Act of 1488-89 for twenty years, was revived, it 
being recited that ‘‘Sithin the whiche xx years sooe expired, the 
golde and sylver of the coygne of this realm hathe and daily ys and 
been carried and conveighed into France, Flanders, Normandye, 
Brytayn, Irelande, and other parties beyonde the sea, aswell by 
merchant strangiers, as by denizens, to the great impoverishing of 
this realme, and greater ys lyke to bee oneles remedye therfr spedelye 
be provided.” ‘The revived provisions to continue for twenty years 
from this date. 

By 1 Mary, statute 2, cap. 6, the counterfeiting foreign coin current in 
the realm was declared high treason. 

Queen Mary restored the coin to very nearly its proper standard.— 
‘WHITWORTH. 

By 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, cap. 11, the importation of counterfeit 
foreign coins current in this realm, with a view to the uttering the 
same here, was declared high treason. 

The base coin called in and genuine coin issued. 

By 5 Elizabeth, cap. Lents An Act against the clipping, washing, round- 
ing, and filing of coins,” it is recited :— 

“Whereas the offences of clipping, rounding, washing, and filing of 
monies or coins of this realm, was declared by an Act of parliament, 
in the time of King Henry V, to be treason tothe king and the realm ; 
and according to the said Act ‘the same offences were and did continue 
treason until the Ist May, at which time the pains and penalties due 
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for the said offences were abrogated and taken away by the general 
Act of repeal then made; by reason whereof divers false and evil 
disposed persons, perceiving themselves to be loose and free from the 
severity and danger of the said law and penalty, have been of late 
the more hardy and bold to attempt and practice for wicked lucre and 
gain’s sake, to diminish, impair, and falsify the monies and coins 
current within this realm, and the dominions of the same, by such 
clipping, washing, rounding, and filing thereof, not only to the great 
dishonour of the queen’s majesty our sovereign lady that now is, by 
whose great goodness the new moneys or coins of the same are now 
reduced to as much fineness as ever hath been in any time of her noble 
progentors, but also to the great loss and damage of the good subjects 
of this realm, and more is likely to be hereafter if the same be not 
speedily met withal.” 
The said offences were therefore again to be adjudged treason. 

By 14 Elizabeth, cap. 3—“ An Act againste the forging and counter- 
fayting of forraine coygne, being curraunte within this realm ’’—the 
punishment for such offences was made imprisonment, with forfeiture 
of lands and goods. 


75-76| By 18 Elizabeth, cap. 1—“An Act against the deminishing and 


BGLS a: 


23-24, 
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empayring of the queenes maties coin and other coynes lawfullye 
current within this realm ”’—it is recited :— 

“Whereas the offences of clipping, rounding, washing, and filing, 
for wicked lucre or gainsake, of any the proper monies or coins of 
this realm or the dominions thereof, or of the monies or coins of any 
other realm allowed by proclamation, and suffered to be current 
within this realm or the dominions thereof . . . are taken and 
deemed and adjudged to be treason, and the offenders therein, and 
their counsellors, consentors, and aiders likewise . . . are to 
suffer the pains of death. . . . Sithence the making of which 
good law and statute divers false and evil disposed persons, knowing 
that the said law being, as it is, penal, ought to be taken and ex- 
pounded strictly according to the words thereof, and the like offences, 
not by any equity, to receive the like punishment or pains have . . . 
most wickedly devised and practised . . . undue ways and means 
to falsify, impair, diminish, and lighten, as well the proper monies 
and coins of thisrealm . . . asalso the moneys of other realms 
allowed and suffered to be current within this realm.” 

All of which was now to be deemed treason, punishable with 
death and forfeiture of lands, &e. 

The Earl of Stirling was constituted by James VI of Scotland (and 
continued in a like position by Charles I) a sort of deputy-sovereign 
of that kingdom; he assumed the office of master of the mint, 
“and obtained the royal authority to add to his private fortune by 
debasing the coin.” —Leaves from my Autobiography, Rev. CHARLES 
Rogers, 1876, p. 363. 

The Act of 1423 (2 Henry VI, cap. 16) was repealed by 21 James I, 
cap. 28, section 11. 

About 700,000/. per annum was coined at the English mint. 


’42-51| During the whole period of the civil war coin suffered much.— 


ADA 3. 
DB. 
*58. .... 
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WHITWORTH. mie 
The Commonwealth’s siapences were the first milled coin in England. 


.| Private persons had liberty to coin their own pennies. 


Cromwell coined the first English milled crown-piece. 


.| This year there was published a book which engaged some attention, 


and has continued to attract attention ever since, viz., “ England’s 
Treasure by Forraign Trade: or the Ballance of our Forraign Trade 
is the Rule of our Treasure.” By Thomas Mun, of London, 
merchant. In this little book is contained (I here quote from the 
third edition, 1669) chapters bearing the following titles:—IV. The 
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Exportation of our Moneys in Trade of Merchandise is a means to 
increase our treasure. VI. The Spanish Treasure cannot be kept 
from other Kingdoms by any prohibition made in Spain. VII. The 
Enhancing or Debasing our Monies cannot enrich the Kingdom with 
Treasure, nor hinder the Exportation thereof. VIII. A Tolleration 
of Foreign Coins to pass current here at higher rates than their value 
with our Standard, will not increase our Treasure. XI. It will not 
increase our Treasure to enjoin the Merchant that exporteth Fish, 
Corn, or Munition, to return all or parts of the valuable in money. 
It would have been well if our statesmen and legislators had paid 
regard to these truths when they were so proclaimed. 


“The current coin of the realm had for years been so clipped as to 


lose half its value ; one reason why provisions sold at greater rates.” — 
WuitwortH. Milled money now began to be generally coined. 


By 14 Car. II, cap. 31—“ An Act to prevent the inconvenience arising 


by melting the silver coyn of this realm’’—it is recited that the Acts 
made in this behalf (9 Edward III, statute 2, cap. 3; and 17 
Richard IT, cap. 1) had been evaded; and it is now enacted that the 
penalty for melting the current coin of the realm was disfranchis- 
ment and imprisonment. 


....| By 18 and 19 Car. II, cap. 5, it is recited as being obvious “ that the 


plenty of current coynes of gold and silver of this kingdome is of 
great advantage to trade and commerce,” and it is then enacted that 
for every pound troy of gold or silver brought there was to be 
delivered a pound troy of current coin; and more or less as the 
bullion exceeded or was less than the fineness of the standard. The 
cost of the coiage was to be defrayed by a new impost on certain 
liquors, viz., wine, vinegar, cyder, and beer imported—1os. per tun. 
Proviso for Lady Villiers (under letters patent) to be paid 2d. by toll 
of every pound weight troy of silver moneys conied for twenty-one 
years, but not to exceed 600l. in any one year. (See 1672.) 


By 25 Charles IT, cap. 8—‘ An Act for continuing a former Act con- 


ing coynage’’—it is recited :— 

“ Forasmuch as great advantage hath accrewed to this kingdome by 
one Act of this present parliament . . . [1666]... . for 
that very great quantities of gold and silver have been brought into 
this realme, and converted into the current coynes thereof by reason 
of the encouragement given thereto by the said Act.” 

The recited Act, which was to continue till 20th December, 1671, 
was by the present Act continued for a further seven years. 


...| The king coined copper haif-pence and farthings—WuitTwortH. (See 


note, 1697, Tokens.) 


...| By 1 James II, cap. 7, the Acts of 1666 and 1672 were continued for 


seven years further. 


By 1 William and Mary, cap. 30—‘‘ An Act to repeal the statute made 


in the fifth year of King Henry IV, against the multiplying gold 
and silver,” which recited that it was ‘‘ amongst other things”’ [in the 
said 5 Henry IV, cap. 4] “enacted in these words or to this effect 
namely, that none from henceforth should use to multiply gold or 
silver or use the craft of multiplication ; and if any the same do, they 
shall incur pain of felony.” 

‘“‘ And whereas since the making of the said statute, diverse persons 
have by their study, industry, and learning, arrived at great skill and 
perfection in the art of melting and refining of metalls, and otherwise 
improving them and their ores (which very much abound within this 
realm), and extracting gold and silver out of the same, but dare not 
exercise their said skill within this realm, for fear of falling under 
the penalty of the said statute, but exercise the said art in foreign 
parts, to the great loss and detriment of this realm.”’ 

The said recited Act was now repealed, and it was enacted that 
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henceforth all the gold and silver which should be extracted by the 
aforesaid art should be employed for no other use than the increase 
of money, the full value to be paid therefor at the mint, and the 
same was to be used nowhere but in His Majesty’s kingdoms and 
dominions. 


There was published Sir Dudley North’s “ Discourse upon Trade, 


principally directed to the Cases of the Interest, Coynage, Clipping, 
and Increase of Money.” 


By 6 and 7 William and Mary, cap. 17—“ An Act to prevent counter- 


feiting and clipping the coin of this kingdom ”’—it is recited :— 

“ Whereas it is manifest that of late years the current coin of this 
kingdom hath been greatly diminished by clipping, rounding, filing 
and melting the same, and likewise many false and counterfeit coins 
have been clipped for the better disguising thereof. And forasmuch 
as it is apparent that these practices of diminishing the current coin 
is very much occasioned by those who drive a trade of changing 
broad money for clipped money, and by other arts and devices. 

“It was therefore enacted that from and after 1st May, 1695, if any 
person or persons whatever, shall at any one time or payment, 
exchange, sell, borrow or buy, receive or pay any broad silver money, 
or silver money unclipt of the coin of the kingdom, for more in 
tale, benefit, profit, or advantage, than the same was coined for, and 
ought by law to go for, be lent, sold for, borrowed or bought, received 
or paid, shall forfeit the sum of 10/. for every 20s. that shall be so 
exchanged,” &c. 

It was given in evidence before a committee of the House of 
Commons this year, that five pounds current silver specie was scarce 
worth 4os. sterling. Besides an infinite deal of iron, brass and 
copper, washed over or plated, passed for money. 

There was published, “A Sermon against Clipping [the coin], 
preached before the right honourable the lord mayor and court of 
aldermen, at Guildhall chappel, on 16th December, 1694. By 
W. Fleetwood, chaplain in ordinary to their majesties [afterwards 
bishop of Ely]. London: printed by Tho. Hodgkin, and are to be 
sold by John Whitlock, near Stationers’ Hall. 1694.” Dr. Fleetwood 


was the author of Chronicon Preciosum. 


The silver coin was now so much debased and clipped that one guinea 


was equal to 30s. current coin. 

The nation generally was alarmed at the circulation of “ artificial 
wealth,” such as bank notes, exchequer tallies, and government 
security. Bank notes were at 20 per cent. discount.—W HITWORTH. 

The condition of the currency had again become serious. 

1. By 7and 8 William IIT, cap. 1—‘ An Act for remedying the ill 
state of the coin of the kingdom ’’— it is recited :— 

“Whereas the silver coins of this realm (as toa great part thereof), 
doe appear to be exceedingly diminished by such persons who (not- 
withstanding several good laws formerly provided, and many examples 
of justice thereupon), have practised the wicked and pernicious crime 
of clipping, until at length the course of the monies within this 
kingdom, is become difficult and very much perplext, to the un- 
speakable wrong and prejudice of His Majesty, and his good subjects 
in their affairs as well publick as particular, and no sufficient remedy 
can be applied to the manifold evils arising from the clipping of the 
moneys without recoining the clipt pieces. 

“Now to the end a regular and effectual method may be observed 
and put in execution in and for the recoining of the said clipt 
moneys, whether the same be sterling silver, or bee silver of a courser 
allay than the standard. And to the end the loss upon the said 
money soe to bee recoined (to wit), the quantity of silver that is 
clipt away or deficient in the said moneys may be better known and 
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adjusted in order to the making satisfaction for the same by a public 
charge or contribution.” 

On or before 1st February, 1695, returns of clipt money in the 
Treasury were to be entered in a book; and up to 4th May, 1696, 
clipped sterling money was to be received at same rate as if unclipped, 
in order of being made into new coin. Sixpences not being clipped 
within the innermost ring, to be kept in circulation. 

_ 2. Same session. By 7 and 8 William III, cap. 13—“An Act for 
taking off the obligation and encouragement for coining guineas for a 
certaine time therein mentioned,’ wherein the Acts of 1666, 1672, 
and 1685 are recited, under which coin, plate, or bullion taken to the 
mint might be coined into current coin of the realm without any 
charge or abatement for waste :— 

“ And whereas great quantities of gold have lately been imported 
from foreign parts, which being coined here as aforesaid into guineas, 
have been (on occasion on the present ill state of the silver coins) 
taken and accepted by the subjects of this realm, at very high and 
unusual rates and prices, tending to the great damage and loss of 
the public. The continuance of which practice (unless speedily 
prevented), will run the nations vastly in debt to foreigners, for the 
repayment, whereof the silver money of this kingdom, must 
inevitably be exhausted on terms of great disadvantage.”’ 

Therefore “to prevent the growth of so great an evil,” the mint 
until Ist July following, was not obliged to receive or coin gold. 

The wine duties were to be applied to the coinage of silver. There 
was a proviso for coinage of gold brought to the mint by the royal 
African company. ‘The importation of guineas or half-guineas from 
beyond the sea, “which may prove very prejudicial to this kingdom 
in the present juncture,” was prohibited on pain of forfeiture. 

3. Same session. By 7 and 8 William III, cap. 19—“ An Act to 
encourage the bringing plate into the mint to be coined, and for the 
further remedying the ill state of the coine of the kingdome ”’—it is 
recited :— 

‘“‘ Whereas severall persons haveing wrought or manufactured plate 
or silver in vessell are or may bee willing and desirous, having a 
suitable encouragement given them, to bring such plate or vessels into 
His Majesty’s mint or mints to bee coyned into the current coines 
of this realme, which will tend to the publick benefitt ;” it was 
therefore enacted that persons bringing plate, &c., to the mint to be 
coined, might have the same assayed, &c., without any charge, and 
for every pound troy of sterling or standard silver, there should be 
delivered out a pound troy of lawful moneys, together with a 
reward after the rate of siapence per ounce, upon the quantity 
brought in. 

After 4th May, 1696, no tavern keeper was to expose any silver 
article (except spoones), for public use, in his use, on pain of 
forfeiture. All persons having presses for coinage, taking the same 
to the mint would be paid for the same; but after the 3rd May, if 
found in the possession of any person. they would be forfeited, with 
penalty of sool. There were heavy penalties for shipping bullion 
without certificate that the same was of foreign ownership. 

4, Same session. In William III, cap. 30, is contained a clause which 
sets forth the relations between the corporation of moneyers and 
the mint, regarding the coinage of small silver moneys. 

5. By another Act of the same session, 7 and 8 William ITI, cap. 31, 
precautions are taken (section 84) regarding paying the 6d. per ounce 
reward upon silver plate brought to the mint to be coined; and a 
penalty was imposed for unduly tendering plate for coinage. 

It is stated that the cost of reforming the coinage at this date was 
1,200,0000, 
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“A great want of money in specie, but this was remedied by issue 
of new coin.”’—WHITWORTH. 

It is reported that during this reign a commission, consisting of 
Lord Somers, Sir Isaac Newton and John Locke, was appointed to 
reform the coinage, from whence probably much of the legislation of 
this year proceeded. 

There was published “ Lownde’s Essay for the Amendment of the 
Silver Coin.” 8vo. 

There was published ‘‘ A Discourse concerning coining the new Money 
lighter, in answer to Mr. Lock’s considerations about raising the value 
of money.” By Nicholas Barton, Esq., London. Printed for Richard 
Chiswell, at the Rose and Crown, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, MpcxcvVI1 ; 
also, ‘Regulating the Silver Coin made Easy and Practicable.” 
Syo. 


96-97 | By 8 and 9 William ITT, cap. 1—‘‘ An Act for importing and coining 


guineas and half-guineas,’ which after reciting the Act of last 
session (cap. 13), further recites :—“ But the said price of guineas being 
now reduced to, or neare the standard, and sundry persons being 
desirous to coine gold, and also to import great quantities of guineas 
and half-guineas, which may be very beneficial to the trade and 
commerce of this kingdome;”’ these coins were permitted to be 
freely imported. 

2. By another Act of this session, 8 and 9 William ITI, cap. 2—“An 
Act for the further remedying the ill state of the coin of the 
kingdom ”’—it is recited as follows :— 

‘““ Whereas great mischief and inconveniences have fallen upon this 
kingdome by the frequent counterfeiting, clipping, and other un- 
lawful diminishing of the current coine of this kingdome, for the 
remedying whereof for the future it is thought necessary that all 
the hammered silver coin of this kingdom should be recoined by the 
mill and presse, which will be less subject to those pernicious and 
destructive methods of clipping and counterfeiting ; and that in the 
meantime, to put a stopp to the further clipping such hammered 
money, the same should not be current in payment, otherwise than is 
hereafter mentioned. 

“For the incouragement therefore of all persons to bring in their 
hammered silver money into His Majesty’s minte to be recoined, be 
it enacted,’ &c. That all such hammered silver money clipped or 
unclipped, as should be brought by any person, at any time after the 
4th November, 1696, and before the lst July, 1697, should be 
received at 5s.4d. per ounce ; hammered coin to be taken for taxes on 
loans at 5s. 8d. an ounce. 

3. After 1st December, 1696, no hammered silver coin to be current, 
except by weight ; broad hammered money to be received till 18th 
November, by tale for taxes, &c. All the hammered money to be 
melted down and coined by the mill. 

4. By a later Act of same session, 8 and 9 William III, cap. 6, it is 
enacted (section 106), that tender of hammered silver at rate of 
5s. 2d. an ounce, after lst February, 1696. 

By another Act of the same session, 8 and 9 William ITI, cap. 7— 
“An Act for granting to His Majesty several duties upon paper, 
vellum, and parchment, to encourage the bringing of plate and 
hammered money into the mint to be coined ””—such duties were so 
imposed, in order to bear the charge of the recoinage, apparently 
estimated at 125,000l. 

5. And by yet another Act, 8 and 9 William IIT, cap. 8—‘“ An Act 
incouraging the bringing in wrought plate to be comed”’—it was 
enacted that persons bringing in such wrought plate to be coined 
between the 1st July, 1696, and 4th November, 1697, should be paid 
for the same at the rate of 5s. 4d. per ounce, in the new moneys 
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the plate.” 

6. There was also enacted the 8 and 9 William ITI, cap. 26—‘ An 
Act for the better preventing the counterfeiting the current coin of 
the kingdome.” (See 1702 and 1708.) 

’°97-98| There was enacted 9 William III, cap. 2—“ An Act to prevent the 
further currency of any hammered silver coine of this kingdome, and 
for re-coining such as is now in being, and for the making out new 
exchequer bills, whether former bills are or shall be filled upp by 
endorsement.” From 10th July, 1697, no hammered silver coin to 
be current, nor the tender thereof a good tender, nor the refusal 
thereof refusal of lawful coin. 

2. By another Act of same session, 9 William ITI, cap. 21—‘‘An Act 
for the better preventing the counterfeiting, clipping’ and other 
diminishing the coine of this kingdom ”—there is some glimmering 
of legislative wisdom. It recites: ‘‘ Whereas the preventing the 
currency of clipt and unlawfully diminisht and counterfeit money is 
a more effectuall meanes to preserve the coine of this kingdom 
entire and pure than the most rigorous laws for the punishment of 
such as diminish or counterfeit the same; and further, “the 
former and ancient laws being grown into disuetude, whereby un- 
lawfully diminisht and counterfeit money or currency, and wicked and 
trayterous persons are encouraged to diminish and counterfeit the 
same; now to the end, the kingdom, after so vast a charge and 
expense for the reformation of the silver coine, and restoring it to its 
due weight and purity, may not relapse into the same evil from 
which tt hath been so lately delivered with great difficulty and hazard, 
and that counterfeit and unlawfully diminisht money, which already 
begins to increase, may be defaced and destroyed, be it declared,”’ &e. 

And it was declared and enacted that persons to whom unlawful 
money was tendered might break or deface the same; and if 
counterfeit, the persons tendering the same were to bear the loss. 
Silver moneys for duties, &c., to be taken by weight. 

3. There was another Act of the same session, 9 William ITI, cap. 36 
—“An Act to stop the coining farthings and half-pence for one 
year ’’—which recited: ‘‘ Whereas, by reason of the great quantities 
of copper farthings and half-pence which have lately been coined 
and uttered, the same are at present become a burthen and incon- 
venience to many of his majesty’s subjects in several parts of the 
kingdom.’ The coinage of these and of “tokens to go for farthings 
and half-pence,’ was stopped ; and an arrangement was authorised 
to be made with the contractors for farthings of copper to supply 
Sarthings of tin.* 


* Tokens.—For many centuries, down, in fact, to Charles II (1672), the only 
authorised current coin in the realm was of gold and silver (except that perhaps 
the earliest inhabitants of our island had used copper). ‘The silver pence and 
half-pence had gradually become reduced in size until by reason of their 
smallness they had become inconvenient. ‘To remedy this, and also to provide 
change for the increase of retail trade, and above all as a means of advertise- 
ment, tokens came to be issued by tradesmen. They were mostly coins of 
small denominations, and were first issued about the reign of Henry VII. 
They were variously composed, originally of lead, tin, latten, and even of 
leather ; later on, of copper. In the reign of Elizabeth they greatly increased ; 
and though the silver farthings coined by James I and Charles I for a time 
_supplied the want of small coin, yet in the civil wars the private tokens 
multiplied to a great excess; and every petty tradesman had his pledges for a 
half-penny, redeemable in silver or in goods to bearer on demand at his shop ; 
upon the credit of which it therefore depended whether they should circulate 
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1700 ....| Abundance of French money in England.—WHITWoRTH. 
1700-01| By 12 and 13 George III, cap. 11, section 12, the statute of 1666 
(continued by several subsequent Acts) was further extended fora 
. period of seven years. 

Note—The current cash of the kingdom computed to be 
12 millions. 

702 ....| By 1 Anne, cap. 1, the Act of 1696-97, cap. 26, which “ hath been found 
of good use for suppressing the counterfeiting the current coin of 
this kingdom by such tools and instruments as are therein 
prohibited,’ continued in force till 25th March, 1709. 

The town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne was appointed for assaying and 
marking wrought plate for coinage, and the silversmiths inhabiting 
there were constituted into and incorporated as the Company of 
Goldsmiths of the said town. 

The rules for marking and assaying wrought plate were as in 
12 and 13 William III, cap. 4. 

706 ....| By the Act of union of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
6 Anne, cap. 11 [Ruffhead, 5 Anne, cap. 8], article xvi, it was 
enacted :— 

“That from and after the union, the coin shall be of the same 
standard and value throughout the United Kingdom as now in 
England, and a mint shall be continued in Scotland, under the same 
rules as the mint in England,” &ce. 

And by article xv it had been agreed that the losses ‘‘ which private 
persons may sustain by reducing the coin of Scotland to the standard 
and value of the coin of England may be made good,” out of a fund 
which had been provided for various purposes of adjustment (see 
ante 

708 ....| The 7 Anne, cap. 42—“ An Act for continuing the former Act for the 
encouragement of the coinage, and to encourage the bringing foreign 
coins and British or foreign plate to be coined, and for making 
provision for the mints in Scotland, and for the prosecuting offences 
concerning the coins in England ”—continued the statute of 1666 and 
that of 1672. Itthen authorised the master and worker of the mint 
to offer bounties, at 23d. per ounce (and not exceeding in the whole 
6,000/. so to be expended), for foreign coins of standard silver 
brought into the mint between 20th April and 1st December, 1709 ; 
the same to be coined into money of this realm. 


through one or two streets, a whole town, or some little distance in the country 
round. The tradesmen on old London Bridge were famous for their tokens. 

The “London Gazette” for 25th July, 1672, and 23rd February, 1673, 
contained proclamations against these tokens, and of the issuing of the first 
farthing coimage—referring to “the Farthing Office in Fenchurch Street ”’ as 
the place of exchange. 

Again, in 1784, in consequence of the debased condition of the authorised 
copper coinage, there commenced a general striking and issue of provincial 
and tradesmen’s tokens, foremost amongst which was the now famous Anglesey 
penny of this date. 

The inscriptions or impresses upon these tokens consisted generally of names, 
residences, initials, and the trade signs of their owners, by whom they were 
issued and guaranteed. The quantity used in London at one period was so great, 
that Sir Robert Cotton supposed in 1612 that there were no less than 3,000 
persons who issued leaden tokens of the amount of 5/. annually on an average, 
of which they had not one-tenth remaining at the year’s end. 

Not only did private persons issue tokens, but at a later date some of the 
more public institutions, as the Bank of. England, the Bank of Ireland, &c., 
issued them, as will be seen by reference to the statutes given later. See 1804 to 
1825; this table. ; 
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By another Act of this session, 7 Anne, cap. 25, the Act of 1696-97 
(cap 26), as extended in 1697-98 (cap. 21), and in 1702, was made 
perpetual. 

The 10 Anne, cap. 7 [cap. 3 in some editions of statutes]—“An Act for 
charging and continuing the duties upon malt, mum, cyder and perry 
for the service of the year 1712 ; and for applying part of the coinage 
duties to pay the deficiency of the value of plate coined, and to pay 
for the recovering the old money of Scotland’’—tells its own tale 
sufficiently in its title except in one particular, as to which it is recited 
as follows :— 

‘“‘ And whereas by the accounts that have been given of the charge 
of recovering of the money in that part of Great Britain called 
Scotland, pursuant to the articles of union in that behalf, there 
appears to be due and owing to the provost and moniers of the mint 
in the Tower of London, a considerable sum of money on the several 
rates and allowances agreed to be paid them for and upon account of 
the said recoinage ; and some doubt hath arisen whether the sum or 
sums so due and owing may legally be taken out of the money arising 
by the coinage duties, and as the said duties now stand...... 4 

And it was enacted that a sum not exceeding 2,700/. 5s. 3$d. might 
be so applied. 

The gold coinage at this date in Great Britain was estimated at 
12,000,000/.—DAVENANT. 

By the 15 George IT, cap. 28—“ An Act for the more effectual prevent- 
ing the counterfeiting of the current coin of this kingdom, and the 
uttering and paying false or counterfeit coin’—it was made high 
treason to gild silver coin in view of making it resemble gold. This 
Act recited :— 

“TI. And whereas the uttermg of false money, knowing it. to be 
false, is a crime frequently committed all over the kingdom, and the 
offenders therein are not deterred, by reason that it is only a 
misdemeanor, and the punishment very often but small, though there 
be great reason to believe that the common utterers of such money 
are either themselves the coiners, or in confederacy with the coiners 
thereof.” 

It was therefore again made felony for the third: offence, imprison- 
ment for the first and second. 

There was published The Analysis of Trade, Commerce, Corn, Bullion, 
Banks, and Foreign Exchange. By Philip Cantillon, late merchant 
of Purden (Watts). McCulloch says, “late of the city of London, 
merchant.” 

The gold coinage was estimated at 16,000,000l.—ANDERSON, 

We now find that the gold coinage was being subjected to similar 
treatment to that which had been so long experienced by the silver 
coinage. 

By 13 George III, cap. 71—“ An Act for the better preventing the 
counterfeiting, clipping, and other diminishing the gold coin of this 
kingdom’’—wherein it is recited :— 

‘““Whereas the preventing the currency of clipped and unlawfully 
diminished and counterfeit money, is a more effectual means to 
preserve the coin of this kmgdom entire and pure than the most 
rigorous laws for the punishment of such as diminish or counterfeit 
the same ; and whereas, by the known laws of this kingdom, no 
person ought to pay, or knowingly tender in payment, any counterfeit 
or unlawfully diminished money ; and all persons may not only refuse 
the same, but may, and by the ancient statutes and ordinances of this 
kingdom have been required to destroy and deface the same, and more 
particularly the tellers in the receipt of the exchequer, by their duty 
and oath of office are required to receive no money but good and 
true ; and to the end that the same might be the better discerned and 
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known by the ancient course of the said receipt of the exchequer, all 
money ought to be received there by weight as well as tale.” 

It is then enacted that persons to whom gold money should be 
tendered, diminished otherwise than by reasonable wearing, or 
appearing to be counterfeit, might cut or deface such money ; disputes 
to be settled by mayors of cities or justices of the peace. 

The gold coinage brought into the mint by proclamation was 
1,556,3591.; the expense of collecting, melting and recoining it was 
754,019 1. 

The 14 George ITI, cap. 42—“ An Act to prohibit the importation of 
light silver coin of this realm from foreign countries into Great 
Britain or Ireland; and to restrain the tender thereof beyond a 
certain sum’’—recites :— 

“Whereas considerable quantities of old silver coin of this realm, 
or coin purporting to be such, greatly below the standard of the 
mint in weight, have been lately imported into this kingdom, and 
it is expedient that some provision should now be made to pre- 
vent a practice which may be carried on at this time to the very 
great detriment of the public.” 

After 1st June this year all coin purporting to be British coin, 
not of the standard weight, prohibited from being brought into this 
kingdom, and might be seized and melted down. See 1798. 

The gold coinage estimated at 20,000,000/.—CHALMERS. 

The 38 George III, cap. 49—“ An Act to revise and continue until the 
1st day of January, 1799, an Act [14 George III, cap. 42 (1774) ] 
é . and to suspend the coinage of silver—” recited :— 

« And whereas his majesty has appointed a committee of his privy 
council to take into consideration the state of the coins of the kingdom, 
and the present establishment and constitution of his majesty’s mint ; 
and inconvenience may arise from any coinage of silver until such 
regulations may be framed as shall appear necessary ; and, whereas, 
from the present low price of silver bullion, owing to temporary 
circumstances, a small quantity of silver bullion has been brought to 
the mint to be coined, and there is reason to suppose that a still 
further quantity may be brought, and it is therefore necessary to 
suspend the coining of silver for the present.”’ 

It was therefore resolved to suspend the coinage of silver until 
9th May, 1798 [royal assent, 21st June]. 

There was published, ‘The cause of the present threatened famine 
traced to its real source, viz., an actual depreciation of our circulating 
medium, occasioned by its paper currency, with which the war, the 
shock given to public credit in 1794, the stoppage of the bank in 
1797, the bankruptcies of Hamburg in 1799, inundated the country, 
to accommodate government, and enable the merchants to keep up 
the price of their merchandize. Showing by an arithmetical calcula- 
tion, founded on facts, the extent, nay the very mode of the progress 
which the paper system has made in reducing the people to paupers, 
with its only apparent practical remedy. By Common SeEnss.” 
8vo., 28 pp. Motto on title page, “ Depreciate the value of my money” 
and you take from me the means of subsistence to that amount. 
That is the gist of the argument of the author. 

The gold coinage of the kingdom was estimated at 37,000,0001.— 
Puitirps. [Evidently an over-estimate, see 1830. | 

Also a pamphlet, “‘ Cause of the present threatened famine traced 
to its real source, viz., an actual depreciation of our circulating 
medium by paper currency.’ 8vo. 

There was published, “ Profusion of Paper Money, not deficiency in 
Harvests ; Taxation not Speculation; the principal causes of the 
Sufferings of the People.’ Bya Banker. 8vo. 

By 44 George I1I—cap. 71, “An Act to prevent the soubitertaitinis of 
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silver coin issued by the governor and company of the Bank of 
England, called dollars, and silver coin which may be issued by the 
governor and company of the Bank of Ireland, called tokens ; and to 
prevent the bringing into the United Kingdom, or uttering any 
counterfeit dollars or tokens ”—it is recited :— 

“‘ Whereas the governor and company of the Bank of England have 
for the convenience of the publick, lately caused to be coined or 
stamped, and circulated, a large quantity of silver dollars, containing 
on the obverse side thereof an impression of his majesty’s head, and 
the following words and letters, vdelicet, ‘Georgius III Dei Gratia 
Rex,’ and on the reverse side thereof the impression of ‘ Britannia,’ 
and the following words and figures, videlicet, ‘ Five shillings dollar 
Bank of England 1804.’ And whereas the governor and company 
of the Bank of England are preparing and intend to issue for the con- 
venience of the publick, in that part of the United Kingdom called 
Ireland, a quantity of silver coin denominated tokens, containing on 
the obverse side thereof the same impression, words, and letters as the 
said dollars, and on the reverse side thereof the impression of 
Hibernia, and the following words and figures, ‘Bank of Ireland 
Token 1804, Six Shillings.’ And whereas for the security of the 
publick it is expedient to prevent the counterfeiting of the said 
respective coins.” 

It was therefore enacted that persons counterfeiting the said 
dollars or tokens should be guilty of felony, and persons uttering or 
vending counterfeits were to be hable to six months’ imprisonment. 

There was enacted, 45 George IIJ, cap. 42—‘“ An Act to extend the 
provisions of an Act made in the last session of parliament for pre- 
venting the counterfeiting of certain silver coin issued by the banks of 
England and Ireland respectively, to silver pieces, which may be issued 
by the governor and company of the Bank of Ireland, called tokens ; 
and to promote the circulation of the said tokens ’’—which recited :— 

“‘ Whereas the governor and company of the Bank of Ireland are 
preparing and intend to issue for the convenience of the public, in 
that part of the United Kingdom called Jreland,a quantity of silver 
pieces denominated tokens, of the common standard of Spanish pillar 
dollars, containing on the obverse side thereof an impression of his 
majesty’s head, and the following words and letters, videlicet, 
‘Georgius III Dei Gratia,’ and on the reverse side thereof the 
following words and figures, ‘Bank Token Five-pence Irish 1805,’ 
each such token for fivepence containing in weight one-thirteenth 
part of the common weight of the Spanish pillar dollar, and each 
such token for tenpence containing two such thirteenth parts. And 
whereas for the security of the publick it is expedient to prevent the 
counterfeiting of the said respective tokens.” 

And the like punishments as under the former Act were enacted. 
Such tokens issued during restrictions on Bank of Ireland to be 
received in payment of the revenue. 

The 48 George III, cap. 31—‘‘ An Act to extend the provisions of an 
Act made in the forty-fifth year of his present majesty’s reign, for 
preventing the counterfeiting of certain silver tokens, to certain other 
tokens, which may be issued by the governor and company of the 
Bank of Jreland, and to promote the circulation of the said last- 
mentioned tokens ’—recited that the Bank of Ireland was preparing 
and would issue in Ireland a “ Bank Token xxx pence Irish,” each 
such token containing in weight six-thirteenth parts of the common 
weight of a Spanish pillar dollar; also that the coins mentioned in 
the Act of 1805 had been issued with the figures 1806, instead of as 
described in the Act. Persons counterfeiting these coins or any of 
them to be guilty of felony. New coins to be taken in payment of 
revenue. 
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By 51 George IIT, cap. 110—“ An Act to prevent the counterfeiting of 


silver pieces denominated tokens, intended to be issued and circulated 
by the governor and company of the Bank of England, for the 
respective sums of five shillings and sixpence, three shillings, and 
one shilling and sixpence; and to prevent the bringing into the 
kingdom or uttering any such counterfeit pieces or tokens’’—it is 
recited :— 

“Whereas the governor and company of the Bank of England, 


_ with the approbation of his majesty’s most honourable privy council, 


are preparing to make and stamp, and intend to issue and circulate 
for the convenience of the public, a quantity of silver pieces, denomi- 
nated tokens, for the respective sums of five shillings and sixpence, 
three shillings, and one shilling and sixpence. : 

Then follows a detailed description of the coins ; and penalties for 
counterfeiting or bringing counterfeit tokens into the kingdom. 
Powers of searching suspected houses. 


.| The 51 George III, cap. 127—“An Act for making more effectual 


provision for preventing the current gold coin of the realm from being 
paid or accepted for a greater value than the current value of such 
coin ; for preventing any note or bill of the governor and company of 
the Bank of England from being received for any smaller sum than 
the sum therein specified; and for staying proceedings upon any 
distress by tender of such notes’’—sufficiently expresses its purpose in 
its title. It was passed in a period of scarcity of grain. 


By 52 George ITI, cap. 157—“ An Act to prevent the issuing and circu- 


lating of pieces of gold and silver, or other metals usually called 
tokens, except such as are issued by the Banks of England and 
Ireland respectively,”—it is recited :— 

“Whereas various pieces of gold and silver, and mixed metals 
composed in part of gold or silver, usually denominated tokens, have 
lately been and are issued and circulated. by persons residing in 
various parts of the United Kingdom, in great quantities, for nominal 
sums of money usually expressed therein, much above the, real value 
of the metals of which the same are composed. And whereas it is 
expedient that the further making and issuing of such tokens should 
be prohibited, and the circulation of those already made or issued 
should also be prohibited for a limited period.” 

No tokens already made to be issued, and none to circulate after 
25th March, 1813; but they might be presented for payment to 
original issuer, who was not to be relieved from payment by the 
operation of this Act. Act not to apply to Banks of England and 
Ireland. 


There were several enactments this year :— 


1. By 53 George IIT, cap. 19, “An Act to amend an Act of the last 
session of parliament to prevent the issuing and circulating pieces of 
gold and silver or other metal usually called tokens, except such as 
are issued by the Banks of England and Ireland respectively.” The 
period at which the circulation of tokens (other than those of the 
Banks of England and Ireland) was to cease was extended to 5th July, 
1813. 

2. The 53 George ITT, cap. 106—“ An Act to extend the provisions 
of an Act made in the forty- -fifth year of his present majesty’s reign, 
for preventing the counterfeiting of certain silver tokens, to certain 
other tokens which have been or may be issued by the governor and 
eompany of the Bank of Jreland”’—recites :— 

And whereas the governor and company of the Bank of 
Ireland have issued, or are preparing to issue in Ireland, for the con- 
venience of the public, a quantity of silver pieces denominated tokens, 
of the common standard of ad oat pillar dollars, for thirty pence, 
Irish currency, each 
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Then follows a detailed description of the coin, as also of a new 
issue of tenpenny and fivepenny tokens dated this year. Then there 
are penalties for counterfeiting. These tokens might be received in 
payment of revenue. 

3. The 53 George III, cap. 114, “An Act to continue and amend 
the Act of the present session, to prevent the issuing and circulating 
of pieces of gold and silver or other metals, usually called tokens, 
except such as are issued by the Banks of England and Ireland 
respectively ”—extended the period at which the circulation of tokens 
was to cease until six weeks after the commencement of the next 
session of parliament. 

4, By 54 George III, cap. 4, the period for staying the circula- 
tion of tokens (other than those of the Banks of England and 
Treland) was extended to six weeks after the commencement of the 
then next session of parliament. 


Mr. 8. T. Galton published, “ Chart, Exhibiting the relation between 


the amount of Bank of England notes in circulation, the rate of 
Foreign Exchanges, the Prices of Gold and Silver, Bullion and 
Wheat.” 


There was also published, Further Considerations on the State of the 


Currency. By Lord Lauderdale. 8vo., Edinburgh. 


There was published, ‘‘ Cobbett’s paper against gold, containing the 


history and mystery of the Bank of England, the funds, the debt, the 
sinking fund, the bank stoppage, the lowering and the raising of the 
value on paper money, and showing that taxation, pauperism, poverty, 
misery, and crimes have all increased and ever must increase with a 
funding system.” 


There was enacted 56 George III, cap. 68—“ An Act to provide for a 


new silver coinage, and to regulate the currency of the gold and silver 
coin of this realm’’—which recites :— 

‘“‘ Whereas the silver coins of the realm have by long use and other 
circumstances become greatly diminished in number and deteriorated 
in value, so as not to be sufficient tor the payments required in 
dealings under the value of the current gold coins, by reason whereof 
a great quantity of light and counterfeit silver coin and foreign coin 
has been introduced into circulation within this realm ; and the evils 
resulting therefrom can only be remedied by a new coinage of silver 
money to be made and issued under proper regulations for maintaining 
its value and preserving the same in circulation.” 

The Act of 1666 was then in part repealed, and also so much of 
1695-96 (cap. 1) ; “and also so much of all and every other Act and 
Acts as declare, enact or provide that the weight and trueness pre- 
scribed by any indenture therefore made with his majesty’s master 
and worker for making of silver monies at the Tower of London shall 
be and remain to be the standard of and for the lawful silver coin of 
the kingdom.” 

It was enacted that the pound troy of standard silver, 11 ounces 
2 pennyweights fine silver, and 18 pennyweights of alloy might be 
coined into 60s. Also that the old coinage of the realm brought to the 
mint might be exchanged for its full nominal value in new silver coin. 


1. By 57 George III, cap. 46—“ An Act to prevent the issuing of 


pieces of copper or other metal, usually called tokens”—it is recited :— 

“Whereas various pieces of copper and mixed metals composed in 
part of copper, usually denominated tokens, have lately been, and are 
issued and circulated, by persons residing in various parts of the 
United Kingdom, in great quantities as money, and for a nominal 
value of the metals of which they are composed ; And whereas it is 
expedient that the further making and issuing of such tokens should 
be prohibited, and that the circulation of those already made or 
issued should also be prohibited after a limited period.” 
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It is then enacted that from and after the passing of this Act, no 
piece of copper or mixed metal composed in part of copper, of what- 
ever value the same might be, should be made or manufactured, or 
originally issued as a token for money, or as purporting that the 
bearer or holder thereof was entitled to demand any value denoted 
thereon, either by letters, words, figures, marks or otherwise, whether 
such value was to be paid or given in money or. goods, or in any 
manner whatsoever. And penalties were imposed upon the circula- 
tion of any such tokens after Ist January, 1828. It was further 
recited :— 

‘TI. And whereas certain tokens made of copper or of a mixed 
metal composed partly of copper, and bearing the subscription 
‘ Sheffield Penny Token,’ were issued from time to time during the 
years 1812, 1813, 1814, and 1815, by the overseers of the poor of the 
township of Sheffield, in the county of York; and whereas the imme- 
diate suppression of the circulation of the aforesaid tokens would be 
attended with great loss to the said township of Sheffield, and to the 
holders thereof, who are for the most part labourers and mechanics, 
as well as with great inconvenience to the inhabitants of the town of 
Sheffield and the neighbourhood thereof.”’ 

These Sheffield penny tokens were therefore to be allowed to 
circulate until 25th March, 1823. And it was further recited :— 

*‘'VI. And whereas certain other tokens made of copper, or of a 
mixed metal composed partly of copper, and bearing the superscription 
‘ Birmingham One Penny, were issued from time to time during 
the years 1812-15, by the overseers of the poor of the parish 
of Birmingham, in the county of Warwick; and whereas the imme- 
diate suppression of the circulation of the aforesaid tokens would be 
attended with great loss to the said parish of Birmingham, and to 
the holders thereof, as well as great inconvenience to the inhabitants 
of the town of Birmingham and the neighbourhood thereof.” 

All such tokens to be called in before 25th March, 1820. 

2. By 57 George III, cap. 1183—“‘ An Act to prevent the further 
circulation of dollars and tokens issued by the governor and company 
of the Bank of England, for the convenience of the public ”—the Acts 
of 1804 and 1811 are recited :— 

** And whereas, in consequence of the recent circulation of the new 
current silver coin, it becomes unnecessary any longer to continue the 
said dollars and tokens in circulation, and it is expedient to prohibit 
further circulation thereof after a time to be limited.”’ 

The circulation was therefore to cease after 25th March, 1818; 
but they might be presented to the Bank of England for payment up 
to 25th March, 1820, and might be disposed of for old silver at the 
current price of silver. 

The Act of last session (chapter 113) was by 58 George III, cap. 14, 
altered to the extent that the tokens might be employed up to 
5th April, 1819, in payment of government dues, taxes, &e. 

A series of tables, exhibiting the gain and loss to the fundholders 
arising from the late fluctuations in the value of the currency from 
1800 to 1821. By Robert Musket, Esq. Second edition. London. 


.| Mr. J. C. McCulloch contributed to the Edinburgh Review a paper, 


“On Pernicious Effects of Degrading the Standard of Money,” 
Article XI, July, 1821. A most excellent article, from which I have 
drawn some contributions for this paper. 


.| The 6 George IV, cap. 98—‘‘ An Act to prevent the further circula- 


tion of tokens issued by the governor and company of the Bank of 
Ireland, for the convenience of the public, and for defraying the 
expense of exchanging such tokens”—recites the issuing of the said 
tokens under the authority of the Acts already reviewed :— 

“ And whereas in consequence of the recent issue of a new current 
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silver coin in Ireland, it becomes unnecessary any longer to continue 
the said tokens in circulation, and it is expedient to prohibit the 
further circulation thereof after a time to be limited.” 

The said tokens were not to circulate after 5th January, 1726, and 
the Bank of Ireland was not to be compelled after that date to 
redeem them at their nominal value. They might after that date be 
sold as old silver. 

The Treasury was to issue a sum not exceeding 500,000/. to 
exchange for or buy up the said tokens. 

And so ended the circulation of tokens, which had probably for 
several centuries played a more or less important part in our national 
currency. 

The coinage of Ireland assimilated to that of England. 

The Duke of Wellington estimated the gold coinage at 28,000,000l., 
and the remainder of the metallic currency at 13,000,000l. ; total, 
41,000,0001. 

An Historical Inquiry into the Production and Consumption of the 
Precious Metals. By William Jacob, Esq., F.R.S. 2 vols. ‘ Though 
perhaps the best on the subject, the work is very defective.”— 
McCuLtoc8. 


..| There was published, “ Money and its Vicissitudes in Value, as they 


affect National Industry and Pecuniary Contracts; with a Postscript 
on Joint Stock Banks.’ (See 1857.) 

Mr. James Wilson published, “ Influence of the Corn Laws, as affecting 
all Classes, and particularly the Landed Interests.” 8vo. Second 
edition. 

There was published, A Letter to Kirkman Finlay, Esq., on the 
Importation of Foreign Corn, and the Value of the Precious Metals 
in Different Countries. By James Pennington, Esq. London. 8vo. 

The Philosophy of Trade—An examination of the principles which 
determine the relative value of Corn, Labour, and Currency. By 
Patrick James Stirling. 8vo. 


..| Mr. William Newmarch, F.R.S8., published, ‘ The new Supplies of Gold: 


Facts and Statements relative to their actual amount, and their 
present and probable effects.” 

Mr. Charles Jellicoe contributed to the Assurance Magazine, of which 
he was then editor, a short paper, “Comparative Value of Gold in 
different Countries,” wherein he points out that while the ounce of 
standard gold is valued at 3/. 17s. 103d., one-twelfth of it being 
alloy, the ounce of pure gold will be worth one-eleventh more, making 
84°9778. 

There was published, “ Money and its Vicissitudes in Value, as they 
affect Industry and Pecuniary Contracts,’ by the author of a 
“ Critical Dissertation on Value,” &e. 8vo. (See 1837.) 

There was published a now widely known work, “ On the [probable 
Fall in the value of Gold: the commercial and social consequences 
which may ensue, and the measures which it invites.” By Michael 
Chevalier, translated from the French, with preface by Richard 
Cobden, Esq. 

There was published by Professor Jevons, ‘A serious Fall in the 
Value of Gold ascertained, and its Local Effects set forth.” With 
two diagrams. 

There appeared in the Journal of the Statistical Society of London, 
vol. xxviii, p. 294, a paper “ On the Variation of Prices and Value of 
the Currency since 1782.” By W. Stanley Jevons, &c. 

Mr. Charles Willich published a table showing (inter alia) the price of 
consols, the bank rate of discount, and the price of wheat from 
July, 1844 (passing of Bank Charter Act) to May, 1866. 

“ Letter on the Value of Gold.” economist, 8th May. Reprinted in 
the Statistical Journal, vol. xxxil, p. 445. 
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In my remarks upon legislative interference (in section 9 of this 
paper), I have shown how it became incumbent to enact laws against 
“speculation” in grain and other food stuffs, known technically as 
forestalling, engrossing, regrating, &c. It was a necessary prop to 
uphold a tottering and unsound system of legislative interference 
with commercial affairs. These laws were in their nature arbitrary, 
and could only be tolerated because they appeared to be made in 
the interest of the people. That their design was in this direction 
is manifest, and it seems clear that the people so regarded them, or 
they never could have been continued throughout so many centuries ; 
and would not have been renewed, extended, and supplemented as 
they were from time to time in parliament. It must be always 
assumed that any legislation which appears to secure cheap food for 
the people will be popular with the masses, however unjust and 
tyrannical as against individuals or classes. 

It may indeed be that there were in operation in the past causes, 
which, while we cannot realise them now, seemed to justify even all 
these laws attempted to accomplish; or it may simply be that such 
laws, originated in defiance of all known principles of political 
economy, were allowed to continue in a like spirit of defiance. It 
is certain that Adam Smith and his followers did kill them out, 
although they died a very hard death, as reference to the conclud- 
ing portion of Table XII will make apparent. 

I have looked with curiosity, bordering upon anxiety, for a 
writer who should defend these laws on any principle of rational 
argument; but have not found one. In my search, however, I did 
discover a document—nothing less than a report by a select parlia- 
mentary committee of the House of Commons, from which I 
propose to quote certain passages for the edification of all whom 
they may now concern or interest. 

“A report from the committee who (upon the 8th day of February, 
1764) were appointed to inquire into the causes of the present 
high price of provisions, with the proceedings of the house there- 
upon. Published by order of the House of Commons.” (Folio, 
pp. 6.) From this document I take the following passages :— 

“Mr. Winter, Orton and Jones, agreed in stating the present price of the best 
beef to be 3d. per pound to the vendor, which is about one $d. dearer than beef 
of the same goodness has usually been in the month of March for some years 
past ; to which point the committee brought all the witnesses in giving their 
evidence: imagining it to be necessary, in determining a comparative price, to 
adhere to the same month, and to meat of the same goodness. 

“The witnesses stated the present price of the choice pieces of the best beef to 
be, to the customer, 4d. and 44d. per pound; the best pieces of inferior beef 3d. 


or 34d; and the coarser pieces of: beef in general from 13d. to 23d. and 23d. 
which is +d. dearer than the same have usually been in the month of March. . . ” 
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“The same witnesses admit the present price of mutton also to be higher than 
it used to be in March, but they state the increase differently from jd. to a $d. 
per pound,” 


In view of discovering the causes of this increase of price, the 
committee examined several ‘‘ eminent’ meat salesmen, who alleged, 
first, the increased demand in London, which on being pressed they 
could not sustain, next :— 


«They then accounted for this increase of the price of meat by the want of 
pork at market, proceeding from the great plenty of acorns in 1762, which 
induced all the Feeders to Fatten their whole Stock of Hogs in that year, which 
extraordinary slaughter they allege is not yet replaced; and that the want of one 
article in the General Provisions of so populous a City as London has necessarily 
advanced the Prices of other Species. The whole Demand acting upon the whole 
Quantity of the different sorts of Provisions as upon one and the same Subject. 

« They added also, that the wet season had much lessened the Weight of even 
Fat. Cattle; that the great Scarcity of Fodder in 1762, had reduced the Breed 
and Stock ; and that the failure in the Crop of Turnips in several Counties this 
year, had prevented those Counties fattening the usual quantities of Beasts. They 
assigned also the low price of Hides and Tallow as an additional Reason. But 
upon further examination, all the Salesmen and Butchers admitted that the present 
High Price is not entirely or exclusively the effect of Natural Causes, but an 
Artificial Price, resulting from Combinations, and the want of better Regulations 
Sor the sale of Cattle in Open Markets.” 


They fell back upon the evils of engrossing and forestalling, and 
on this point I have already quoted from this same report in the 
following table. 


Note.—In 1362 (86 Edward ITI) a petition was presented to the king, which 
complained “that great mischiefs had newly arisen, as well to the king as to the 
great men and commons, from the merchants Grocers, who engrossed all manner 
of merchandise vendible, and who suddenly raised the price of such merchandise 
within the realm ; putting to sale by covin and by ordinances made among them- 
selves in their own society, which they called the ‘Fraternity and Gild of 
Merchants,’ such merchandises as were most dear, and keeping in store the others 
until times of dearth and scarcity.” The “ Fraternity”? here complained of is now 
the famous ‘‘Company of Grocers” in the city of London, originally a “ Craft 
Gild.”— English Gilds, p. exxiii. 
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1266 ....| Inthe Judicium Pillorie (the judgment of the pillory), attributed to 
this date (61 Henry III), is contained, among the offences for which 
persons are to “suffer this judgment of the body,” the following :— 

“And also forestallers that buy anything afore the [due and ac- 
customed hour] against the regulation [good state and weal] of the 
town and market, or that pass out of this. town to meet such things 
as come to the market [and buy] out of the town, to the intent that 
they may sell the same in the town more dear to regrators [that 
utter it more dear] than they would that bought it, in case they had 
come to the [town or] market.” 

72 ....| The Liber Albus declares (inter alia), the following to be articles of 
ancient usage, in the city of London, “that ought each year, after 
the feast of St. Michael, to be proclaimed throughout the said city.” 

Of Forestallers. ‘And that no dealer, denizen, or stranger, whoever 
he may be, shall go to meet dealers coming by land or by water with 
their merchandise and victuals towards the city, to buy or to sell, 
until such time as they shall have arrived at the said city, and have 
put up their merchandise for sale; under forfeiture of the article. 
sold, and pain of imprisonment. . . . 

‘“* And that no merchant, denizen, or stranger, whoever he may be, 
shall go to the pole [7.e. Pool, from the tower to Limehouse], or any 
other place in the Thames, to meet wines or other merchandise, or go 
on board of vessels to buy wines or other things, until such time as 
they shall have come to land, under pain of losing the article.” 

Of Regrators. “And that no regrator of corn, of fish, or of 
poultry, shall buy provisions for resale, before the hour of prime rung 
at St. Paul’s; or before the substantial men of the land and of the 
city shall have bought their provisiows, under pain of losing the 
article bought. 

** And that no market shall be held upon Londen bridge, but [only ] 
elsewhere in the city where they are established, under pain of losing 
the article [sold]. 

“Also it is forbidden that if any one shall be so daring as to go on 
board of vessels or boats that bring scallops, mussels, welks, and 
cockles, or any other victuals, when they have arrived, for the purpose 
of regrating the same, under pain [of losing] the article. But the 
same shall stand for common sale by him who shall have bought 
such wares, that so the community may be served without regrators ; 
and under this pain of losing the article. And if any such person 
shall be found, he shall be heavily punished.” 

’85 ....| In the Statutum de Pistoribus (statute concerning bakers, &c.), some- 
times attibuted to 51 Henry IE, but more generally to 138 Edward I, 
which latter we adopt, is contained the following, defining forestallers 
and awarding their punishment : 

“But especially be it commanded on the behalf of our lord the king, 
that no forestaller be suffered to dwell in any town, who is an open 
oppressor oft the poor people, and [of all the commonality, and an 
enemy of the whole shire and county, who, for greediness of his private 
gain, doth prevent others in buying grain, fish, herrings, or any other 
thing to be sold coming by land or water] oppressing the poor and 
deceiving the rich [who carrieth away such things intending to sell 
them more dear], the which come to merchants, strangers, that 
bring merchandise, offering them to buy, and informing them that 
their goods might be dearer sold than they intended to sell; and 
[by that means unjustly goeth about to sell the things mueh dearer 
than he who brought them | an whole town or county is deceived by 
such craft and subtlety. 

“He that is convict thereof, the first time shall be [amerced], shall 
lose the thing so bought, andthat according to the customs and_ 
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1285 ....| ordinance of the town; he that is conviet the second time shall have 
judgment of the pillory; at the third time he shall be imprisoned 
and make fine ; the fourth time he shall abjure the town. And this 
judgment shall be given upon all manner of forestallers, and likewise 
upon them that have given them counsel, help, or favour.” 

1818 ....| By 12 Edward II (Statute of [Ebor] York), cap. 6, no officer in any 
city or borough, who ought by his office to keep assise of wine and 
victuals, should trade therein during his term of office. 

There is understood to have been an Act passed either in this or 
one of the preceding reigns, intituled, ‘ No forestaller shall be suffered 
to dwell in any town.” 

49 ....|The 23 Edward III, cap. 6, contains some provisions indirectly 
affecting regrators (see Table IX). — 
50 ....| By 25 Edward III, statute 4, cap. 2—“ The penalty of him that doth 
forestall wares, merchandise, or victual ’’—it 1s enacted : 
“ Ttem—And it is accorded and established, that the forestallers of 
wines and other victuals, wares, and merchandise that come to the 
_ good towns of England by land or water, in damage of our lord 
the king and his people, if they be thereof attainted at the suit of 
the king, or of the party, before mayor, bailiffs, or justices, thereto 
assigned, or elsewhere in the king’s court ; and if they be attainted at 
the king’s suit by indictment, or in any other manner, the things 
forestalled shall be forfeited to the king, if the buyer thereof hath 
made free to the seller; and if he have not made free of all, but by 
earnest, the buyer shall incur the forfeiture of as much as the fore- 
stalled goods do amount to, after the value as he bought them, if he 
have whereof; and if he have not whereof, then he shall have two 
years’ imprisonment and more, at the king’s will, without being let to 
mainprise, or delivered in other manner; and if he be attainted at 
the suit of the party, the party shall have one-half of such things 
forestalled and forfeit, or the price, of the king’s gift, and the king 
the other half.” 

53 ....| By 27 Edward III, statute 1, cap. 3, it was enacted: 

“‘Ttem—For the great and outrageous dearth of victuals which 
hostelers, herbingers, and other regrators of victuals make through 
the realm, to the great damage of the people paying through the 
realm, it is accorded and established, that the justices, learned in the 
law, who be good and convenient, shall be newly chosen to inquire of 
the deeds and outrages of such hostelers, regrators, labourers, and all 
other comprised in the statute another time thereof made and them 
to punish, and moreover to do right to the king and his people; 
saving always to every lord and other their franchises in all points.” 

Chapter 5 of the same statute made it felony to forestall, or 
ingross Gascoin wine. 

Same yearthe 27 Edward III, statute 1, cap. 11, enacted as follows :— 

“ Item—We have ordained and established that all merchants, 
aliens, and denizens, and other that do bring wine and other wares, 
or merchandises whatever they be to the staples, cities, boroughs, and . 
good towns, or to ports of the sea, within our said realm and lands, 
may safely and without challenge and impeachment to any, sell them 
in gross or at retail, or by parcels at their will, to all manner of 
people that will buy the same; and that no merchant, privy, nor 
stranger, nor other of what condition that he be, go by land nor by 
water to encounter such wines, wares, or merchandises, coming into 
our said realm and lands, in the sea, nor elsewhere, to forestall or 
buy them, or in other manner to give earnest upon them, before that 
they come to the staples, or to the port where they shall be dis- 
charged, nor enter into the ships for such cause, till the merchandise 
be set to land to be sold, upon the pains and forfeiture contained in 
the same third article aforesaid.” 
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1358 .... The penalties imposed by the third chapter of this Act were “ life, 


and member,” 7.e., life and limb. 
54 ....| By the 28 Edward ITI, cap. 13, it was enacted— 

“ And that no manner of ship, which is fraught towards England or 
elsewhere, be compelled to come to any port of England, nor here to 
abide, against the will of the master and mariners of the same, or of 
the merchants whose the goods be; and if such ships come of their 
own good will, or be driven by tempest or other misfortune or 
mischief, to any port in England, and the masters, mariners, or mer- 
chants of the same ships will sell or deliver part. Part of their mer- 
chandise, with their good will, it shall be lawful for every man to 
buy such merchandise freely without impeachment in the port 
where such ships shall come, albeit the said merchandise be not put 
to land to sell; so alwags that no merchant nor other shall go by land 
nor by water to meet such ship charged with merchandise to forstall 
the same merchandises, or to give earnest upon them by way of 
forestalling.”’ 

57 ....| The 31 Edward III, statute 2—“ An ordinance made concerning the 
selling of herrings,” recited as follows :— 

“Forasmuch as the commons of the realm of England, at the 

' parliament holden at Westminster on Monday next after the week of 
Easter, the year of the reign of our lord the King Edward III of 
England xxxi, and of France xviii, have complained them to our 
lord the king because that the people of Great Yarmouth do encumber 
the fishers bringing herring to the said town in the time of the fair, 
and do buy and forestall the herring before they do come to the town ; 
and also the hostelers of the same town that lodge the fishers coming 
thither with their herring will not suffer the said fishers to sell their 
said herring, nor meddle with the sale thereof, but sell them at their 
own will as dear as they will, and give to the fishers that pleaseth 
them, whereby the fishers do withdraw themselves to come thither ; 
and so is the herring set at much greater price than ever it was, to 
the damage, to the great damage of our lord the king, of the lords, 
and of all the people: wherefore our lord the king seeing the 
mischief in this behalf, by the assent of the great men and all the 
commons, hath ordained and established remedy upon the said 
mischiefs, in the form as followeth :— 

“J, First, that no herring be bought or sold in the sea, till the 
fishers be come unto the haven with their herring, and the cable of 
the ship be down to the land. 

“TI. I¢em—That the fishers be free to sell their herring to all that 
come to the fair of Great Yarmouth without any disturbance of their 
hostelers, or any other; and when the fishers will sell their mer- 
chandises in the port, they shall have their hostelers with them, if 
they there will be, and in their presence, and inthe presence of other 
merchants, openly shall sell their merchandises to whomsoever they 
please; and if any other merchants present are willing to have part, 
let every one who claims have his part for the price, after the rate 
of the same merchandise so sold; and the said sale shall be made 
from the sun rising till the sun going down, and not before and not 
after, upon forfeiture of the same merchandises: and that the said 
fishers be free to buy their victuals, and that which they need, where 
it shall please them. And that no hostelers, nor other, buy any herring 
for to hang in their houses by covin, nor in other manner at an higher 
price the last than 40s.; but lessin asmuch as he may, according as 
he may agree with the seller ; and that no hostelers nor any of their 
servants, nor any other whatsoever he be, coming to the said fair, 
shall go by land nor by sea to forestall herring privily nor openly, 
but the herring shall come freely unsold into the haven: nor that any 
rover make buying of fresh herring in the houses of Yarmouth, 
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betwixt the feasts of St. Michael and St. Martin, upon pain of 
imprisonment at the king’s will, and to forfeit all the herring so 
bought. And that no vessel called pyker [rover], of London, nor of 
none other place, shall enter into the said haven to abate the fair 
in damage of the people, upon the pain of forfeiture of their vessel 
and all their chattels found within.” 

The later portion of this statute (which was to extend to all the 
towns in England wherein herring is taken) enacted the price at which 
herring were to be sold, as given in Table IX. 

The last-named ordinance was very much modified this year, see 
Table IX. 

The 37 Edward III—“A statute concerning diet and apparel,” 
recites :— 

“V. Item—For the great mischiefs that have happened as well as to 
the king, as to the great men and commons, of that that the merchants, 
called grocers, do ingross all manner of merchandise vendible ; and 
suddenly do enhance the price of such merchandise within the 
realm, putting to sale by covin and ordinance made betwixt them, 
called the Fraternity and Gild of Merchants, the merchandise which 
be most dear, and keep in store the other, till the time that dearth or 
scarcity be of the same: it is ordained, that no English merchant 
shall use no ware nor merchandise by him nor by other, nor by no 
manner of covin, but only one, which he shall choose betwixt this 
and the Feast of Candlemas next ensuing.”’ 

Surveyors, consisting of ‘‘ good people and lawful of every mer- 
chandise,”’ were to be appointed to see to the due carrying out of these 
provisions. 

The Act of this year was repealed by 38 Edward ITI, cap. 2 (1863-64), 
under which all buying and selling was declared free, with certain 
reservations mentioned in Table X. 


.| By 2 Richard II, statute 1, cap. 2, it was ordained and established that 


the statute made in the time of King Edward, the grandfather, the 
twenty-fifth year of his reign, of forestallers of wines, wares, and 
merchandise which come to the good towns within the realm by land 
or by water, should be holden and firmly kept at all points, and put 
in due execution, for the common profit of the said realm. 
By 6 Richard II, statute 1, cap. 11, it was ordained as follows :— 
Item,.—It is ordained, that all manner of hosts, as well in the city of 
London, and the towns of Great Yarmouth, Scarborough, Winchelsea, 
and Rye, as also in certain other towns and places upon the coast of 
the sea and elsewhere through all the said realm, as well within the 
liberties as without, shall from henceforth utterly cease to be amoved 
from the noyance and wicked deeds and forestallings; and in 
especially they be inhibited by our sovereign lord the king, that they 
nor none of them, upon the pain that belongeth, shall any further 
intromit to embrace herring or any fish or other victuals, under the 
colour of any custom, ordinance, privilege, or charter before made or 
had to the contrary, which by tenour of these presents be utterly 
repealed ; or privily or aferlty do, or procure to be done any impedi- 
ment to any fishers or victuallers, denizens or aliens being of the king’s 
country, whereby they or any of them he compelled to sell their fish 
or other victuals, but where and when, and to any person whatsoever 
they will within the said realm at their pleasure. And moreover, it 
is especially inhibited to all and singular the said hosts, that none of 
them upon the pain aforesaid, intromit from henceforth [of buying, 
selling, or covenenting | any manner sea fish fresh to the use of any 
fishmonger, or other citizen of the said city of London ; and likewise 
it is inhibited to all fishmongers and other citizens of the same city of 
London, that none of them upon the same pain, far from the city or 
near the same, from henceforth by any sea fish fresh, nor of the fresh 
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water, to sell again in the same city except eels fresh and luces and 
pykes, which shall be and remain in common as well to denizens as 
foreigners, to buy or sell, so that nevertheless the denizens shall in no 
wise let the foreigners within the same city, to sell such fish, as often as 
they shall bring or cause to be brought the same fishes to the said city. 

Other statutes against the forestalling of fish will follow. 

There was an Act of the parliament of Ireland, 8 Edward IV, cap. 2— 
“An Act against engrossers and regrators of Corn,” as follows :— 

‘“ Whereas diverse persons having themselves great abundance of 
all manner of corn, have used to buy to the common market great 
store of corn to granell up the same to sell upon a dearth, and also 
diverse other persons called badgers, have used to goe to one market 
and have bought great store of wheat and corne at one price, and 
shortly. after have taken the same corne into another market, and have 
there sold at a more deer price by two pence or four pence in the 
bushel, which hath been the greatest means of dearth within this 
land, and the great and intolerable hurt of the poor inhabitants of 
this land of Ireland. 'Therefore it is ordained and established by the 
authority of the said parliament, that no man having sufficient store 
of corne of his own, shall buy any manner of corne in the common 
market, nor that no other person nor persons called badgers shall buy 
any manner of corne in the form aforesaid, upon such payn as is made 
against the regrators in the king’s market, and they and every one of 
them to be judged in the law as common regrators in the market. 
Also that it shall not be lawful to no man (sic), of whatever condition 
soever he be, which will buy any manner of corne in the common 
market to sell the same againe in the same market, nor in no other 
market, upon pain to be adjudged in law as a common regrator in the 
market.” 

There was enacted in the parliament of Scotland (cap. 31), a statute 
“of malt mekaris in Burrow Towns,” understood to be directed 
against engrossing. 

2. The 25 Henry VIII, cap. 2, “‘ Proclamations for the prices of 
victuals, viz., the prizing of them, and proclaiming the prices,” which 
recites: ‘‘ Forasmuch as dearth, scarcity, good, cheap, and plenty, of 
cheese, butter, eapons, hens, chickens, and other victuals necessary for 
man’s sustenance, happeneth, riseth, and chanceth of soe many and 
divers occasions that it is very hard and difficult to put any certain 
prices to any such things (2), and yet nevertheless the prices of such 
victuals be many times enhanced and raised by the greedy covetous- 
ness and appetites of the owners of such victuals, by occasion of 
ingrossing and regrating the same, more than upon any reasonable or 
just ground or cause, to the great damage and impoverishing of the 
king’s subjects.” 

For remedy whereof it was enacted that the king’s councillors, justices, 
and officers, should have power and authority from time to time as the 
case shall require, to set and tax reasonable prices of all such kinds of 
victuals above specified, how they shall be sold iu gross, or by retail, 
for the relief of the king’s subjects; and that after such prices set 
and taxed in form aforesaid, proclamation shall be made in the 
king’s name, under the great seal, of the said prices in such parts of 
the realm as should be convenient for the same. Then the following :— 

“TT, And be it enacted, That all fermors, owners, broggers, and 
all other victuallers whatsoever having or keeping any of the kinds of 
victuals afore rehearsed, to the intent to sell, shall sell the same to 
such of the king’s subjects as will buy them, at such prices as shall be 
set and taxed by the said proclamation, upon the pains ta be expressed 
and limited in the said proclamation, to be lost, forfeited, and levied 
to the king’s use, in such wise as by the same proclamation shall be 
declared. 
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“JIT. Provided always, that this Act or anything therein contained, ’ 
shall not be hurtful to mayors, sheriffs, bailiffs, or other officers of 
cities, boroughs, or towns corporate, or to any other person or persons, 
or bodies politick, having authority to set prices of such victuals, or of 
any of them; but that they and every of them may set prices thereof 
as of this Act had never been had nor made.” 

Then there is a provision against transporting victuals out of the 
realm without license. See Table X. 

An Act of the parliament of Scotland, cap. 26, was passed this year 
and entituled “ off forstallaris.” 

There were several Acts made in the Jeet of Scotland this year 
being against forestalling, &c., viz.: 1 (cap. 16), “ For eschewing of 
dearth of wittallis, flesche and fysche.”? 2 (cap. 18), “ For stanching 
of derth and prices of wyne, salt, and tynmer.” 3 (cap. 32) 
“ Anentis forstallaris.”’ 

The 3 and 4 Edward VI, cap. 19—“ An Act for buying and selling of 
rother beasts and cattle,” enacted as follows : 

“ Be it enacted by the authority of this present parliament, that 
no person or persons at any time from and after the Feast of the 
Annunciation of our Lord next coming, shall buy or commence and 
conclude to buy any manner of oxen, steers, ronts, kine, heffiers or 
calves, but only in the open fair or market, when the same shall 
happen to be brought and put to sale, and not sell the same again 
alive at and in the market or fair where he bought the same, during 
the time of the said fair or market, upon pain of forfeiture of the 
double value of such cattle bought or sold contrary to the tenor of 
this present Act.” 

By clause 2 there was exception in favour of persons buying for 
their household, farm or dairy ; then 

“And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that no 
person being a butcher, and using the craft or mystery of butchery, 
shall at any time after the said feast buy any fat oxen, steers, ronts, 
kine, heifers, calves or sheep, and sell or cause to be sold the same 
again alive, upon pain of forfeiture of every such ox, &c., bargained 
or sold contrary to the form of this present Act.” 

Butchers might buy fat oxen, &c., in open market at their free will, 
but were not to sell the same again alive (see 1663). 

By the 3 and 4 Edward VI, cap. 21—‘ An Act for the buying and 
selling of Butter and Cheese ’’—it was enacted, “that no person or 
persons after the Feast of the Annunciation of our Lady next 
coming, shall buy or sell again any butter or cheese, unless he or they 
sell the same again by retail in open shop, fair or market, and not in 
gross, upon pain of forfeiture of the double value of the same butter 
and cheese so sold contrary to the tenor of this present Act. 

2. “Provided alway, that this Act or anything therein contained 
shall not extend to any innholder or victualer for such butter or 
cheese as shall be spent or uttered by retail in any of their houses.” 

3. “Provided always. . . that the said word of retail mentioned in 
this Act shall be expounded, declared, and taken only where a waye 
of cheese, or a barrel of butter, or of less quantity and not above, 
shall be sold at any one time to any person or persons in open shop, 
fair, or market, and that to be done without fraud or covin.” 

This Act was continued by 2 James I, cap. 25, section 3 (1604). 


.| The 5 and 6 Edward VI, cap. 14—‘‘ An Acte againste regratours, 


forestallers, and engrossers,” recited, “albeit, divers good statutes 
heretofore made against forestallers of merchandise and victuals, 
yet for that good laws and statutes against regratours and engrossers 
of the same things have not heretofore sufficiently made and provided, 
and also for that it hath not been perfectly known what person 
should be taken for a forestaller, regrator, or engrosser, the said 
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statutes had not taken good effect,’ wherefore these were severally 
defined to be—1. Forestallers, persons buying goods or victuals on 
their way to a market or port; or contracting to buy the same before 
actually brought for sale; or endeavouring to enhance the price, or 
prevent the supply. 2. Regrators, perscns buying corn, victuals, &c., 
and reselling them in the same market place, or within 4 miles 
thereof. 3. Ingrossers, persons buying growing corn, or buying 
victuals to sell again. But under section 10 persons, might “ engross ” 
corn, “not forestalling”’ it, if at or under certain prices per quarter, 
viz., wheat 6s. 8d., barley and malt 3s. 4d., oats 2s., pease and 
beans 4s., rye, &c., 3s. By section 12, inhabitants within one mile of 
the sea might buy fish fresh and salt to resell. Section 13, drovers 
might buy cattle, to resell them in markets 40 miles distant; being © 
annually licensed by justices of the peace. 

Many of the provisions of this statute were very remarkable, and 
fai a more detailed analysis than our space here will allow (see 
1570). 


By 2 and 3 Philip and Mary, cap. 15-—“ An Act that purueiours shall 


not take victuals within fiue miles of Cambridge and Oxford ””—the 
preamble of which is as follows :— 

“Hyvmbly sue to your maiesties, the societies, cdlledges, and com- 
panies of your true and faithfull subjects, and daily oratours, the 
scholers and students of both your maiesties vniuersities, Cambridge 
and Oxford, that where it hath beene accustomed time out of mind, 
that both the said market townes of Cambridge and Oxford, wherein 
the said two vniuersities be set, and the circuit of fiue miles next 
adjoyning, hath beene free from any charge or molestation of any 
common takers, or purueiours for victuall, whereby the said markets 
were more plentifully serued with victuall, and the poore estate of a 
great multitude of scholers, hauing very bare and small sustentation, 
thereby relieued, and now by the meanes that contrary to the same 
laudable custome, diuers purueiours and takers haue of late 
excessiuely frequented the same market, and thereby giuen occasion 
to make victuals more skant, and much dearer, to a notorious decay 
of scholars, which also daily in this great dearth is like to increase, 
and be more lamentable, to the hindrance of God’s seruice, the dis- 
honour of the realme, and discomfort of all good and holy men 
louing learning and uertue. 

“TI. It may therefore please your Maiesties, of your great pitie and 
abundant fauor and loue towards your said two vniuersities, being 
the very two onely nurses of good learning in the realme, with the 
assent of the Lords spirituall and temporall, &c., &c.” 

And it is then enacted “that from hencefoorth, no manner of 
purueiour, taker, lodger, or other minister, may, or shall take or 
bargaine for any kinde of victuall or graine, in any of the said 
markets or townes of Cambridge, and the citie of Oxford, nor shall 
take or bargaine for any victuall within the compasse of fiue miles 
thereto adjoyning, without the consent, agreement or goodwill of the 
owner or owners, neither shall attempt to carrie, take awaie, or 
bargaine for any manner of graine, or other victuall brought or 
prouided within the said space of fiue miles, by any common minister 
of any colledges hostell, or hall, to bee spent within any of the said 
colledges, hostels, or hals, vpon peine of the forfeiture of the quad- 
ruple value of any such maner graine or victuall so taken or bargained 
for ;”’ and for any such offence should suffer imprisonment “for the 
space of three moneths, without baile or maineprise.” The finding 
might be by jury empanelled by the “Chancellour, Uicechancellour, 
or his commissarie for the time being,” with two “‘iustices of the 
peace of the countie wherein the vniversaries be set.” 

“TIT. Prouided, that this Act shall not be put in execution at any 
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time or times, whensoeuer your majesties, or the heires or successors 
of your majestie our Souereigne Ladie, shall please to come to any 
or both the said vniuersities, or within seuen miles of either of them, 
but shall be in suspense during that time onely and no longer.” 

Nothing in the said Act was to be in any wise “ preiudiciall or 
hurtfull to the maior, bayliffes and communaltie”’ of the said 
cities and borough. See Table IX (1757). 

There was also an enactment made in the parliament of Scotland 
this year (cap. 35), ‘‘ Anent the disposition of wyne, salt, ane symmer 
brocht into the realm.” 

By 18 Elizabeth, cap. 21, it was again enacted that purveyors should 
not take away grain, corn, or victuals, within 5 miles of Cambridge 
and Oxford. 

And by 13 Elizabeth, cap. 25—“ An Act for reviving and con- 
tinuance of certain statutes’—it was enacted (sec. 21) ‘that the Act 
5 and 6 Edward VI, cap. 15, was not meant to extend, nor should 
extend to any wines, oils, sugars, spices, currans, nor other foreign 
victuals, brought or to be brought into this realm from beyond the 
seas; fish and salt only excepted.” 

There was an Act of the parliament of Scotland (cap. 26), “ For 
punishment of regrataris and forstallaris.”’ 


.| By the 31 Elizabeth, cap. 5—‘‘ An Act concerning informers’’— it was 


enacted that for any offence comprised in any statute made or to be 
made against engrossing, regrating, or forestalling, where the penalty 
should appear to be of the value of 20l. and above, every such offence 
might be laid in any county at the will of the informer. 

There was an Act of the parliament of Scotland (cap. 70) intituled, 
“ Aganis foirstallers and regraittaris.”’ 

“The king, on account of the high prices of corn, issues out good 
orders against monopolists, who bought up and engrossed grain of 
every species.’—SiR CHARLES WHITWORTH. 

Regarding the change of policy m now allowing grain to be purchased 
and sold again either in the markets of the kingdom or elsewhere, 
see 21 James I, cap. 28, sec. 3, already quoted in some detail in 
Table X. See also 1663. 

There was an Act of the parliament of Scotland (cap. 280), intituled 
“An Act protecting of manufactories,’ which was directed against 
forestallers. 


.| The 15 Car. IT, cap. 8—“ An Act to prevent the selling of live fatt 


Catle by butchers’ —after reciting of the Act of 1549, proceeds :— 
“.... Which law hath not wrought such effectuall reformations 

as was intended by reason of the difficultie in the proof of such 

buying and selling, being for the most part at places far distant if 


- not in severall countyes, by meanes whereof the parties soe offending 


have escaped unpunished. Be it therefore enacted, &c., That noe 
person using the trade of a butcher shall at any time from and after 
the Feast of St. Michaell the Arch Angell next ensuing, sell, offer, 
or expose to sale in any market or elsewhere, either by himselfe or 
any servant or agent whatsoever, any fatt oxen, steers, runts, kine, 
heifers, calves, sheepe or lambes alive, upon paine to forfeite the 
double value of the cattle soe sold, or offered or exposed for sale as 
aforesaid.” 
See further 1670-71. 

By 22 and 23 Car. II, cap. 19, “An Act to prevent fraudes in the 
buying of and selling of cattell in Smithfeild and elsewhere,” the 
Acts of 1549 and 1663 were revived and continued, with the following 
addition :— 

“ And bee it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That noe 
jobber, salesman, or other broker or factor, which doe or shall 
cunningly buy or sell cattell for others be allowed or imployed 
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either for buying or selling any fatt cattell other than swine or 
calves by or for any butcher, or other person or persons whatsoever, 
within fowerscore males of the cityes of London and Westminster, 
upon paine of the forfeiture of the value of the said cattell soe 
bought or sold for him or them as aforesaid, to be paid by the owner 
of the said cattell. And upon further paine, that all and every person 
and persons taking upon him or them to use or exercise the said 
employment of a jobber or broker, or of a salesman or factor for the 
buying or selling of cattell contrary to this present Act, shall forfeite 
for every such offence the value of all such cattell soe bought or sold 
or exposed to sale by him or them as aforesaid. 

“ And be it further enacted, that if any person or persons exercising 
the trade of a butcher within the cityes of London or Westminster, 
or within to miles thereof, shall buy any fatt cattell and sell the 
same againe either alive or dead to any person or persons exercising 
or useing the same trade, that the seller thereof shall forfeite for 
every such offence the value of such cattell soe bought and sold as 
aforesaid.” 

This clause was repealed in 1672, by Car. IT, cap. 4. 

By an Act of the parliament of Zreland, 2 Anne, cap. 15—“ An Act to 
prohibit butchers from being graziers, and to redress several abuses in 
buying and selling of cattle, &c.””—it is recited, “ Whereas great incon- 
veniences happen in this kingdom by butchers following the trade or 
occupation of graziers, and by their engrossing cattle into their hands 
to sell again to other butchers, and by buying of cattle in fairs and 
markets, and selling them again in the same fair and market.’? For 
remedy whereof it was enacted that no butcher should be a grazier, or 
keep in his possession or in trust for him above 20 acres for cattle, and 
that no butcher in Dublin, or within 5 miles, should sell fat oxen, &ce., 
to any other butcher, either dead or alive, nor expose any alive for 
sale within 20 miles of where bought, no cattle or sheep bougbt in 
any market or fair to be sold or exposed for sale in the same place 
the same day. See 1710. 

The 5 Anne, cap. 34—“An Act for continuing the laws therein men- 
tioned, relating to the poor, and to the buying and selling of cattle 
in Smithfield and for suppressing piracy’’—contained the following :— 

“¢ And whereas there is, notwithstanding the provisions of the afore- 
said Act a pernicious practice, now in use, for one butcher to buy a 
greater quantity of fat cattle or sheep than he can vend, unless by selling 
them again to other butchers, which reduces the number of buyers in 
Smithfield, and may be a very great inconvenience both to the graziers 
and housekeepers, by subjecting both the one and the other to such 
price as they shall think fit to give or demand, be it therefore 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, that from and after the 
29th September, 1707, no person using the trade of a butcher shall 
sell, or offer for sale, in any market or elsewhere, either by himself or 
any servant or agent whatsoever, within the cities of London and 
Westminster, or within 10 miles thereof, to any person or persons 
exercising or using the trade of a butcher, any fat cattle or sheep, 
either alive or dead, upon pain to forfeit the value of the cattle or of 
each sheep so sold or offered to sale as aforesaid.” 

This Act is explained by 7 Anne, cap. 6, to the effect that one butcher 
might sell to another any dead calves, sheep, or lambs. 

By an Act of the parliament of Jreland, 9 Anne, cap. 7, the Act of 
1703—“ which Act by experience hath been found to be in most parts 
of ita good and profitable law in the kingdom—” was continued and 
made perpetual (see 1741 and 1757). 

By an enactment of the parliament of Iveland, 15 George IT, cap. 9, the 
Act of 1703 was amended after the following recital: “And whereas 
divers evil-minded persons exercising the trade of a butcher do buy 
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and engross into their hands upon the roads leading to the city of 
Dublin, and in the markets thereof, greater numbers of the best oxen, 
sheep, steers, cows, calves, lambs, and swine, than they can sell by 
retail to the inhabitants of the said city at their shops or stalls, and 
with intent to sell the carcases and joints of such oxen, sheep, steers, 
cows, calves, lambs, and swine to other persons using or exercising the 
same trade or mystery of a butcher, to be sold again in the markets 
of the said city and liberties adjoining, whereby considerable gain 
doth arise to themselves, the best of meat is ingrossed into few hands, 
the price of victuals greatly enhanced, and the true intent of the said 
former Act is eluded.” It was therefore enacted that no butcher in 
Dublin or within 5 miles should sell a carcass or any kind of beef, &c., 
to a butcher in the market, nor expose the same for sale not having 
bought and had the oxen, &c., in their possession alive. Penalty 
(inter alia), public whipping three market days through the district 
where such offence had been committed. 

By the 22 George III, cap. 49—“ An Act for making a fish market for 
the sale of Fish in the city of Westminster, and for preventing the 
forestalling and monopolising of Fish, and for allowing the sale of 
Fish under the dimensions mentioned in a clause contained in an Act 
of the first year of his late Majesty’s reign, in case the same are taken 
with a hook”’—it is recited: “ Whereas a free and open market for 
fish in the city of Westminster would greatly tend to increase the 
number of fishermen, and improve and encourage the fishery of this 
kingdom ;”’ and the right to establish such a market is enacted in a 
measure of twenty-one clauses. ‘Those relating to forestalling are as 
follows (section 9): “All contracts between fishermen and fish- 
mongers made before 29th September, 1749, are declared void, 
except (section 11) as to fresh salmon, soles, oysters, and salt and 
dried fish,’’ which were to subsist. 

‘“‘ XII. And lest fishermen and other persons employed in catching, 
importing, or vending of fish, should bring fish to Queenborough, 
Gravesend, or some other place or places in the river Thames, and 
there keep it for a considerable time, and send only small quantities 
from time to time to market, with a view to keep up the price of the 
several species of fish, which such person or persons respectively 
import or trade in, which practice will not only tend to enhance the 
value [? price] of fish, but also to render it unwholesome food to the 
consumer, as well as the fishery in general.” 

Wherefore a penalty was enacted against fishermen not selling their 
fish within eight days after their arrival on the coast between 
Yarmouth and Dover. 

By 39 George II, cap. 39, the Act of 1749 is explained, amended, and 
made more effectual, and it is herein recited . . . “ And whereas many 
difficulties have arose (sic) in putting the said Act in execution.” 

There was an enactment of the Irish parliament, 31 George II, cap. 8— 
“An Act to prohibit salesmen from being graziers, and to redress 
several abuses in buying and selling cattle or meat,” which was in 
fact a re-enactment in another form of the Act of 1708, after an 
admission in the recital that the last-named Act had “not answered 
the good end for which it was intended,” it is then further enacted 
that no butcher in Dublin or other person for his use, should buy or 
contract for calves or lambs in the county or roads to Dublin ; calves 
and lambs to be retailed in meat markets should be sold openly at 
times appointed. 

The English House of Commons after an inquiry into the distress 
prevailing among the poor, recommended the enforcement of the 
laws against forestallers and regrators. 


’61 ....| There was enacted the 2 George III, cap. 15—“ An Act for the better 


supply of the cities of London and Westminster with fish, and to 
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reduce the present exorbitant price thereof, and to protect and 
encourage fishermen.” ‘The scheme of this Act was to allow any 
person, though not a fishmonger, to buy at any market, sea coast or 
river, &c., any fish in season and sizeable, paying the accustomed dues 
at the place of purchase, and to sell the same again in any fish or 
flesh market, paying the accustomed dues, Covent Garden Market, 
and the precincts thereof excepted. But such fish were not to be 
resold by the first purchaser before the same were brought to London 
or Westminster, or to where consigned, under a penalty of 201. 
Special waggons, designed “fish machines,” were to be employed in 
the carriage of such fish, without being liable to the duty on common 
stage waggons. ‘They were to pay only the same tolls as post chaises, 
and might run with narrow wheels; they might travel on Sundays 
and holidays. If the driver should suffer any passenger, game, or 
other thing than fish to be carried he should be fined 4os. Bulk not 
to be broken before exposed for sale in the market, or 1o/. penalty. 
It was to be exposed for sale the next morning after arrival in London 
(except Sundays), and the selling any part by retail before it reached 
the market incurred a fine of tol. Mackerel brought up by such 
carriages might be sold on Sundays. 

All contracts made for fish, except salmon or lobsters, were to be 
vacated after 1st May, 1762, and parties discharged from the penalties 
to their contracts, and parties contracting to buy up fish after that 
date (except salmon and lobsters) before the same should be exposed 
in the market, to be liable for penalty of sol., and contract declared 
void. After lst May, 1762, no contract for salmon and lobster to 
extend beyond one year, and after same date no person might be 
engaged to buy fish in the markets of London or Westminster, to 
divide among fishmongers, and no person to buy fish but for his own 
sale or use, under penalty of 20/. No person to refuse to sell to 
particular persons, under penalty of 20/. And all fish of respective 
sorts specified in the Act brought into the London markets for sale, 
should be openly sold at first hand, and in no greater quantity in a 
lot than is prescribed ; and every lot to consist of one kind of fish 
only. No fish to be sold or exposed for sale again in the market 
wherein it was bought during the same day, under penalty of 1ol. 
An account of the quantities and sorts of each fish brought to 
market to be posted in legible characters on the fish stand, 
“ flounders, plaice, and dabbs excepted ;” penalty for defacing such 
account before sale concluded, 40s. No fisherman to destroy any fish 
(not being unwholesome) after market over; penalty not-exceeding 
two months’ hard labour. Fishermen engaged in this business to be 
exempted from impressment into the king’s service. Any parties 
concerned in contracts contrary to this Act giving first information 
and convicting others, to be himself indemnified, and entitled to 
moiety of penalty. 

This specimen of free trade legislation in fish contains in the whole 
thirty-seven sections, and is one of the most penal measures in the 
statute book. I well remember these fish machines running daily 
from Yarmouth to London up to the date of the opening of the 
Great Eastern Railway. 


A parliamentary committee was this year appointed to inquire into 


the high price of provisions. Inits report the committee quote the 
evidence of several prominent salesmen and butchers that the high 
prices were not exclusively the effect of “natural causes ;” and then 
occurs the following passage :-— 

“In support of this opinion, they informed the committee of a 
method now practised of buying large quantities of sheep and oxen 
upon the road to market, in order to forestall the market of that day, 
and fix the price by the will of a few engrossers ; of another species 
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of forestallers, who buy great numbers of sheep and oxen, and, after 
slaughter, sell the carcases whole to the lesser butchers, and’ thereby 
set the market price to them, and advance the retail price; and all 
the witnesses concurred in declaring that if these combinations and 
arts for gaining and keeping the command of the markets in a few 
hands could be obviated and prevented, the summer and winter price 
of meat of all sorts would be more reasonable. 

“They were clearly of opinion that at this very time there is no 
want of fat cattle, and they urged with great force, in support of 
that judgment, that through the whole month of March, when 
provisions have been so very dear at London, beef, mutton, and veal, 

- have been at a moderate and usual price in the markets of the 
several counties within 30 miles around the metropolis.” 

Upon the whole matter the committee came to the following 
conclusion :— 

“Resolved, that in the opinion of this committee the high 
price of provisions of late, has been occasioned partly by circum- 
stances peculiar to the season, and the year, and partly by defect of 
the laws in force for convicting and punishing all persons concerned 
in forestalling cattle in their passage to market.” 

A change came over the scene. There was enacted the 12 George III, 
cap. 71—‘‘An Act for repealing several laws therein mentioned against 
badgers, engrossers, forestallers, and regrators, and for indemnifying 
persons against prosecutions for offences committed against the said 
Acts ’’—which contains this very candid recital : 

“Whereas it hath been found by experience that the restraints 
laid by several statutes upon the dealing in corn, wheat, flour, cattle 
and sundry other sorts of victuals, by preventing a free trade in the 
said commodities, have a tendency to discowage the growth, and to 
enhance the price of the same; which statutes, if put in execution, 
would bring a great distress upon the inhabitants of many parts of 
London and Westminster.” 

It was therefore enacted that the above recited Acts of 1549, 
1555, 1579, 1663, and 1706, as also “all Acts made for the better 
enforcement of the same, being detrimental to the supply of the 
labouring and manufacturing poor of this kingdom, shall be, and 
the same are hereby declared to be repealed.” 

And all informations, &c., commenced under the said Acts were to 
cease and determine. 


°"73-74| By an enactment of the parliament of Jreland, 13 and 14 George III, 
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cap. 22—“ An Act for paving streets within the city and county of 
the city of Dublin’—section 73 authorises a market jury to seize 
provisions or victuals in the hands of any forestaller, regrator, or 
engrosser. 

By an enactment of the parliament of Ireland, 27 George ITI, cap. 46 
—“An Act for establishing market juries in cities ’’—section 3 autho- 
rises and empowers certain market juries to seize pr¢ visions and victuals 
found in the hands of forestallers, regrators, and engrossers. 

A corn dealer named Rusby was this year found guilty of having pur- 
chased by sample in the corn market in Mark Lane, 90 quarters of 
wheat at 41s. per quarter, and having sold 50 of them in the same 
market, the same day, for 44s., Lord Chief Justice Kenyon in 
sentencing him, said to the jury, “You have conferred, by your 
verdict, almost the greatest benefit of your country that was ever 
conferred by any jury.’ It would have been difficult after this to 
obtain a conviction against any of the persons who had gutted this 
ill-used man’s residence in Blackfriars Road. No punishment was 
inflicted, as some of the judges doubted whether regrating were really 
punishable at common law. See Table XV, this date. 

Again, on 13th July, two butchers were tried at Hicks’s Hall on an 
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1800 ....| indictment for forestalling, by buying cattle on the road to Smithfield 


Market, when it was stated that the practice was a common one. 
Being found guilty, defendants were ordered to pay 20l. each, or be 
imprisoned for three months. This was considered a light punish- 
ment, and would have been more severe had not the defendants been 
“ the first examples since these sort of prosecutions fell into disuse.” 

1800 .,..| There was published, A Short Inquiry into the Nature of Monopoly 
and Forestalling. By Edward Morris, Esq. Third Edition, with 
additions. London, 8vo. 

1800 ....| Also, An Address to the Good Sense and Candour of the People in 
behalf of the Dealers in Corn, with observations on a late Trial for 
Regrating. By Sir Thomas Turton, Bart. London, 8vo. 

1800 ....| Observations on the pernicious consequences of Forestalling, Regrating, 
and Ingrossing; with a List of the Statutes, &c., which have been 
adopted for the Punishment of those Offences, andProposals for New 
Laws to Abolish the System of Monopoly ; Remarks on the Impolicy 
of the Consolidation of Small Farms, &. By J. 8. Girdler, Esq., 
London. 8vyo. 6s. 

’44, ....| There was enacted 7 and 8 Victoria, cap. 34—‘“ An Act for abolishing 
the offences of forestalling, regrating and engrossing, and for repeal- 
ing certain statutes passed in restraint of trade ”—which recited : 

“Whereas divers statutes have been from time to time made in 
the parliaments of England, Scotland, Great Britain and Ireland 
respectively, prohibiting certain dealings in wares, victuals, merchan- 
dise, and various commodities of the names of badgering, forestalling, 
regrating and engrossing, and subjecting to divers punishments, 
penalties and forfeitures, persons so dealing; and whereas it is ex- 
pedient that such statutes, as well as certain other statutes made in 
hindrance and in restraint of trade, be repealed . . . . and whereas, 
notwithstanding the making of the first recited Act [12 George, cap. 
71 (1772) ], persons are still liable to be prosecuted for badgering, 
engrossing, forestalling, and regrating, as being offences at common 
law, and also forbidden by divers statutes made before the earliest of 
the statutes thereby repealed.” 

It was therefore enacted that after the passing of this Act the several 
offences named “be utterly taken away and abolished, and that no 
information, indictment, bail, or prosecution shall be either at 
common law, or by virtue of any statute, or be commenced or 
prosecuted against any person for or by reason of any of the said 
offences or supposed offences.” This Act extended specifically to 
Scotland and Ireland. 


Note.—“ Besides attempting to lower prices by prohibiting exportation, our 
ancestors attempted to lower them by proscribing the trade carried on by corn 
dealers. This most useful class of persons were looked upon with suspicion by 
every one. The agriculturists concluded that they would be able to sell their 
produce at higher prices to the consumers were the corn dealers out of the way ; 
while the consumers concluded that the profits of the dealers were made at their 
expense ; and ascribed the dearths that were then very prevalent entirely to the 
practices of the dealers, or their buying up corn and withholding it from 
market.”—McCutiocn, Literature of Political Economy. 
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It was but natural that when grain products were scarce, and 
the people starving, that attention should be drawn to any process 
or processes whereby the supply, or any material proportion of it 
was being absorbed. Hence the measures indicated in the following 
table fall into the natural order of things, and demand no special 
comment. ; 

It would be interesting to note the proportion of the grain 
produce which at different periods of our history have been applied 
to these purposes; but the statistics upon the point are limited. 

In 1765, Mr. Charles Smith, author of “Tracts on the Corn 
‘“‘ Trade,” made many curious investigations, with a view to discover 
the mean annual consumption of corn; and reducing it to the 
standard of wheat, he found it to be at the rate of about a quarter 
for each individual, young and old. He took the population of 
Kngland and Wales for this year to be 6,000,000, and reckoned 
the consumers of each kind of grain, the quantity consumed by 
each individual, and hence the whole consumed by man, as 
follows :— 


























Average 

Population. Consumers of Consumption Consumed by Man. 

per Head. 
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Lote (of MOMS CONSUMPON....5-.s5csecorcesosnecocuarsoossutartones 13,555,850 
Add excess Of Oxports over IMpPOTts ool... jc.clsetessoonssconestyees 398,924 
135954474 
Add'seed (one-tenth) ii...cscos.tiensene: 1,39 5447 

Total growth of all kinds of grain in England and Wales 
ta 17 Go ER eR enon rastrenn nears Sires SH ET alk alae 2 nee 1593499921 








This estimate did not include either Scotland or Iréland, and 


later inquiries have rendered it probable that the 
under-estimated by nearly one million. 


population was 


It seems also that at that 


date the proportion for seed ought to have been one-siath, certainly 


tot less than one-seventh. 
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Regarding the estimated consumption per head, this estimate 
has been confirmed by a variety of subsequent researches in 
various parts of England and in France. In this latter country 
the consumption was found to be about ten bushels per head ; but 
the French consume more bread and less animal food than the 
English. 

In 1814 Dr. Colquhoun made the following estimate of the 
consumption of grain in the United Kingdom, i.e., England, 
Scotland and Ireland :— 





Species of Consumed. Consumed Used Used Total 




















Grain. by Man. by Animals. - suite be OF ca rhea Quarters. 
Qrs. Qrs. caper Qrs. 
BY Meati................ 9,000,000 ry 170,000 9,170,000 
DS arn 1,875,000 210, 000 4:250 000 iti 6,335,000 
SI esti aeecats 6,750,000 | 10, 200, 000 py 16,950,Cc0O 
DG pa eee ees 625,000 59,000 ery 1,000 “| 685,000 
Beans and Peas 500,000 1,360,000 ae ates 1,860,000 
| Denali 18,750,000 | 11,829,000 | 4,250,000 171,000 | 35,000,000 





I am not aware of any complete estimate of this character of 
later date; but the amount of barley made into malt had increased 
from 4,525,681 quarters in 1825 to 7,876,959 quarters in 1875. 

Under this head falls to be named those wanton acts of waste, 
such as burning grain-stores, firing ricks, and other acts of wilful 
destruction of grain which have too often occurred during periods of 
scarcity, and the only effect of which must be to add to the 
calamities of the moment. The incendiary fires which took place 
in Kent and in Suffolk in 1830, and in Cambridgeshire in 1855-54, 
are happily about the latest instances of such folly. 
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Distilling, or by Misadventure. 


The art of distillation of spirits from grain became known in England 
about this date (reign of Henry III); it having been introduced 
into Europe by the Moors about a century previously. 

The failure of the English wine crop in 1298 led to a considerable 
increase in the brewing of ale, which became the subject of complaint, 
as affecting the price of grain. 

*‘The Londoners the same yeare, considering the wheat was much 
consumed by the converting thereof into mault, ordained that from 
thenceforth it should be made of other graine; and also that a 
gallon of the better ale should be sold for 3 halfe pence, and of 
small ale for one penny, not above.” This order was afterwards 
extended by the king through the whole kingdom.—PENKETHMAN, 

By 24 Henry VIII, cap. 10—‘‘ An Acte made and ordeyned to destroye 
choughes, crowes, and rookes ’’—it is recited :— 

“‘ Worasmuch as innumerable number of rooks, crows, and choughs, 
do daily breed and increase throughout this realm, which rooks, crows, 
and choughs do daily destroy, devour, and consume a wonderful and 
marvellous great quantity of corn and grain of all kinds, that is to 
wit, as well in the sowing of the same corn and grain, as also of 
the ripening and kernelling of the same, and over that a marvellous 
destruction and decay of the covertories of thatched houses, barns, 
reeks, stacks, and other such like. (2) So that if the said crows, 
rooks, and choughs should be suffered to breed and continue, as they 
have been in certain years past, they will undoubtedly be the cause 
of the great destruction and consumption of a great part of the corn 
and grain which hereafter shall be sown throughout this realm, to the 
great prejudice, danger, and undoing of a great number of all the 
tillers, husbands, and sowers of the earth within the same.” 

It was therefore enacted that all persons in the possession of lands 
should do their best to destroy crows, &. Every town, hamlet, &c., 
was to provide and maintain crow nets during ten years, during which 
period farmers, &c., to meet and take orders for destroying young 
crows, &c. The takers of old crows, &c., were to be rewarded at 2d. 
per dozen. 

In a letter from the lords of the council, dated ‘‘from Whitehall, the 
xiii of June, 1630,” and addressed to ‘‘the maior and burgesses of 
the cittie of Wells,” in view of an expected famine, there is the 
following passage :— 

“That the lawes provided as well againste the breweinge or spend- 
inge of strong ale or beere in inns or alehowses be strictly put in 
execution, as likewise against ingrossers, forstallers of corne, and for 
the regulatinge of the market for the prices of grayne; and that you 
cause the grayneries of those to be visited or noted for ingrossers, to 
see that they may supply marketts accordinge to the lawes—and 
generally that you will vse all other fitt courses and remedies, either 
provided by lawe, or w’ch you by y’or experience knowe best, or can 
finde out for the preservacon and well-husbandinge of the grayne 
within y’or jurisdicon.”’ 

At this period it seems that the usual bread-corn of the poor was 
barley. The king (Charles I) availed himself of this circumstance, in 
order to establish a new monopoly, by subjecting the brewers and 
maltsters to aroyal license. His reasons for this measure were declared 
to be, for the relief of the poorer sort of his people whose usual bread 
was barley ; and for the restraining of innkeepers and victuallers, who 
made their ale and beer too strong and heady. Rym. Feed., xix, 102; 
EX 5107s 


By 9 Anne, cap. 14—‘‘ An Act for encouraging the consumption of 


malted corn, ahd for the better preventing the running of French and 
foreign brandy’—it was recited :— 
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** Whereas the making of English brandy and strong waters from 
malted corn, hath been encouraged by several Acts of parliament, 
whereby great quantities of the worst sort of malted corn, not useful 
to the brewers, hath been yearly consumed by those who set up 
works for that purpose: and whereas the consumption of English 
brandy and strong waters, hath of late years been greatly hindered, 
as well by the running of French and other foreign brandies, as also by 
a clause in an Act made in the twelfth and thirteenth years of his late 
majesty . . . whereby all distillers and tradesmen who sell brandy 
and strong waters. by retail, are compelled to take out licenses, as 
common alehouse keepers.” 

It was therefore enacted that all French brandy landed before the 
duty was paid should be forfeited. 


.| See (8 Anne, cap. 2) Table X, this date. 


There was enacted, 30 George II, cap. 1O—‘‘ An Act to prohibit for a 
limited time the making of low wines and spirits from wheat, barley, 
malt, or any other sort of grain, or from any meal or flour’”—and 
such distillation was accordingly prohibited for two months. 

Same session there was enacted 30 George II, cap. 15—An Act 
for continuing an Act of the present session of parliament entituled, 
&e. [the preceding Act], and the Act was extended to 11th December 
this year, with a proviso empowering his majesty by proclamation, or 
order of council, to suspend the Act and permit distillation from 
wheat, &c. 


.| There was enacted 32 George II, cap. 2—‘“‘ An Act to contmue ..... 


and also to continue for a farther time the prohibition of the making 
of low wines and spirits from wheat, barley, malt, or any other sorts 
of grain, or from meal or flour; and to prohibit for a limited time the 
making of low wines and spirits from bran.’ The Act of 1757 to 
remain in force until 24th December, 1759. 

There were enacted two measures of restriction this year :— 

1. The 33 George II, cap. 4, “An Act to continue for a further 
time the prohibition of the making of low wines and spirits from 
wheat, barley, malt, or any other sort of grain, or from meal, flour or 
bran.”’ The Act of 1757 was continued to 24th December, 1760, unless 
the continuation thereof be shortened by any other Act of this 
session. 

2. The 33 George II, cap. 9, “An Act for preventing the excessive 
use of spirituous liquors, by laying additional duties thereon, for 
shortening the prohibition of making low wines and spirits from 
wheat, barley, malt and other grain, and from meal, flour and bran ; 
and for encouraging the exportation of British made spirits ; and for 
more effectually securing the duties payable upon spirits, and prevent- 
ing the fraudulent relanding and importation thereof ;” from the 
preamble of which it appears that an unexpected good had resulted 
from the famine necessities of the original measure, thus :— 

‘Whereas the high price of spirituous liquors hath been a principal 
cause of the diminution of the home consumption thereof, and hath 
thereby greatly contributed to the health, sobriety and industry of the 
common people: and whereas it is therefore of the utmost importance 
to the public welfare, that some timely provision should be made for 
preventing the return of all those mischiefs which must unavoidably 
ensue, in case such spirituous liquors should again be suffered to 
be sold at as low a rate as formerly; and forasmuch as the most 
effectual and expedient method of continuing the high price of 
spirituous liquors, will be by laying a large additional duty on such 
spirituous liquors,” &c. 

This is as neat an excuse for raising the revenue as is often to be 
found. Additional duties were laid as from 21st April, 1760. The 
prohibition against extracting spirits from the grain mentioned was 
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withdrawn from same date, unless during the recess of parliament the 
price of wheat should exceed for two successive market days 48s. per 
quarter in the port of London, in which case the king might by 
proclamation continue the prohibition. 

By 8 George III, cap. 1, “An Act to amend an Act made in the last 
session of parliament, to prohibit for a limited time the exportation 
OTCOTR 95-25 te ; and also the extraction of low wines and spirits 
from wheat and wheat flour.” 

By 9 George III, cap. 1, ‘‘ An Act to prohibit for a further time the 
exportationof corn ..... ; and also the extraction of low wines and 
spirits from wheat and wheat flour.” 

By 10 George III, cap. 1, The prohibition was extended to twenty 
days after the commencement of the next session. 


.| By 11 George III, cap. 1, The like prohibition again extended to 


twenty days after commencement of the next session. 
By 13 George III, cap. 3, The like prohibition again extended to 
Ist January, 1774. 


..| There was enacted, 35 George III, cap. 11—‘“‘ An Act for granting to 


his Majesty additional duties of excise on worts, wash, and other 
liquors, made in England, for extracting spirits for home consumption ; 
and for preventing distillers from making use of wheat or wheat flour 
in making wash for extracting spirits.” 


.| By the 36 George III, cap. 7, it was permitted that certain wheat, 


wheat flour, and meal, which had been imported under the provisions 
of 31 George III, cap. 3, “‘and which had not been found fit for 
making bread” might be used (tater alia) in the distillation of low 
wines and spirits. 


.| There was enacted— 


1. The 39 and 40 George ITI, cap. 7—“‘ An Act to prohibit, until the 
Ist day of March, 1800, the making of low wines or spirits from 
wheat, barley, malt, or other sort of grain, or from any meal, flour, 
or any bran, in that part of Great Britain called Scotland.” 

2. The 39 and 40 George III, cap. 8, ‘‘ An Act for reducing until 
the Ist day of June, 1800, the duties upon spirits distilled from 
molasses and sugar, or any mixture therewith ; for prohibiting the 
distillation of spirits from wheat flour ; and for reducing until the 
20th day of September, 1800, and better collecting the duties payable 
on the importation of starch.” 

3. The 32 and 40 George ITI, cap. 25, “An Act to prohibit, until 
the 1st day of October, 1800, the use of wheat in making starch.” 

This extension of prohibition to starch was a new feature. 

4. The 39 and 40 George ITI, cap. 62, “An Act to allow for nine 
aaa after the passing this Act, the use of sugar in the brewing of 

eer. 

Tn the autumn session of the same year there were enacted other 
measures, Viz. :— 

1. The 41 George III, cap. 3, “An Act to prohibit until the 1st 
day of January, 1802, the use of corn in distilling of spirits and 
making of starch.” 

2. The 41 George III, cap. 6, “‘ An Act for continuing until the 
expiration of forty days after the commencement of the first session of 
parliament that shall be begun and holden after the 1st day of 
September, 1801, several ‘laws relating . . . . . to the allowing 
the use of sugar in the brewing of beer . . . . . and to the 
prohibiting the making of low wines or spirits from wheat and certain 
other articles, in that part of Great Britain called Scotland.” 

3. The 41 George III, cap. 6—“ An Act for shortening, until the 
25th day of March, 1801, the time of keeping in steep for malting 
barley damaged by rain in the last harvest.” 

There was enacted 42 George ITI, cap. 5, ‘‘An Act to continue until the 
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1801 ....| 1st day of January,1802, so much of an Act made in the thirty-ninth 
and fortieth years of the reign of his present majesty as relates to the 
reducing the duties upon worts or wash brewed or made from 
molasses or sugar, or any mixture therewith, or to any distiller or 
distillers, or maker or makers of spirits ; for reviving and continuing 
for the same period so much of the said Act as relates to the reducing 
and better collecting the duties payable on the importation of starch, 
and for continuing for the same period an Act made in the same 
session of parliament for prohibiting the making of low wines or 
spirits from wheat, barley, malt, or other sort of grain, or from any 
meal, flour, or grain in Scotland ; and so much of an Act made in the 
last session of parliament as relates to allowing the distillation of 
spirits in Scotland from molasses or sugar at a lower rate of duty.” 

And same session there was enacted the 41 George III, cap. 16 
(United Kingdom), “An Act to prohibit, until the 25th day of 
March, 1802, the making of malt and the distilling of spirits from 
corn or grain in Ireland.” 

702 ....| There was enacted— 

1. The 42 George ITI, cap. 5, “An Act to continue until the 1st day 
of January, 1802, so much of an Act made in the thirty-ninth and 
fortieth years of the reign of his present majesty, as relates to 
the reducing the duties upon worts or wash brewed or made from 
molasses or sugar, or any mixture therewith, or to any distiller or 
distillers, or maker or makers of spirits; for revising and continuing 
for the same period so much of the said Act as relates to the reducing 
and better collecting the duties payable on the importation of starch ; 
and for continuing for the same period an Act made in the same 
session of parliament for prohibiting the making of low wines or 
spirits from wheat, barley, malt, or other sort of grain, or from any 
meal, flour or bran in Scotland; and so much of an Act made in the 
last session of parliament as relates to the allowing the distillation of 
spirits in Scotland from molasses or sugar at a lower rate of duty.” 
The title tells its own tale without reference to the Act itself. 

2. The 42 George III, cap. 14, “An Act to permit until the 1st 
day of July, 1802, the making of starch from rice or potatoes, or any 
mixture thereof, and the importation of any such starch from Ireland 
free of duty.” 

708 ....| An Inquiry into the Policy and Justice of the Prohibition of the use 
of Grain in the Distilleries. By Archibald Bell, Esq. Edinburgh. 
8vo. “An able pamphlet, strongly opposed to prohibition.”’— 
McCutLtocu. 


General Remarks upon the preceding Tables. 


In the preceding Tables (VIII to XIII inclusive), and the 
observations accompanying them, is presented an outline of the 
causes, distinguished in this paper as the “ ArririciAL Causus,” of 
famines. And as to several of these, this enigma presents itself, 
that the very remedies which have been adopted to prevent, 
or to mitigate the severity of, these periodical visitations, have by 
some reflex action, apparently, either aided in producing them, or 
at least added very much to the severity of the results flowing from 
them. Famine is the result of a scarcity of the food necessary for 
the sustenance of a community. It is clear that the actual occasion 
of such scarcity may be either of several sets of circumstances 
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acting singly or combined. 1. It may be from a failure of crops, 
from war, pestilence, neglect, or from the density of population 
being so great that the area at disposal for cultivation is insufficient 
for the requirements of the numbers depending on it. 2. It may 
result from the circumstances that while there is food sufficient in 
the country, it is still too far removed from the location of those 
requiring it, and there may be no efficient means of transport to 
bring the food to the people.* 8. It may result from a want of 
means to purchase food, which with such means could be obtained in 
abundance. But it was not the plan of this paper to deal with 
theoretical causes, or even to group the causes under any very 
scientific arrangement. The inquiry took for its basis actual facts. 
There had been many hundreds of famines in our own country and 
in others. These had been recorded as to time, location, and 
reported cause. I sought out those records, reduced them to 
chronological order, and made a summary of their reported causes, 
twelve in number. ‘The five “ Natural Causes,” 7.e., causes beyond 
hum:t; control, have been examined in Part I. The so-called 
artificial causes were left for like treatment on this occasion; and 
these I have had to deal with here in the order in which they were 
presented by the original investigation. 

It became apparent in the first portion of the paper that the 
investigation was of a very complex character; that the elements 
which went to make up the aggregate of the reputed causes of 
famine were diverse in the extreme. But this was no argument 
against the proposed investigation; it was in truth very much the 
other way. Problems with obvious, or very simple, conclusions, 
stand much less in need of elucidation than those wherein the con- 
siderations are multifold. If I had foreseen the labour involved 
in the task I had set myself, that would have been a very good 
reason for leaving it in the hands of some person having fewer 
demands upon his time than myself. But having once entered 
upon it, there has been no course open to me but to pursue it, 
and to endeavour to do this thoroughly. I might have shirked 
certain stages of the inquiry on the simple ground of the labour 
involved; but the mere question of labour, where historical truths, 
or statistical results, are in view, is not to be allowed to have 
weight; I have therefore followed it through to the end, leaving 
no stone unturned to make the inquiry reasonably complete. 

To determine the mode of treatment best adapted to the 
inquiry has caused me no small degree of anxiety. To make each 


* On various occasions when the Thames has been frozen over for several weeks, 
the price of provisions in the metropolis has been greatly enhanced: although 
there was no scarcity whatever in the country. It was solely a question of 
transit. See Table 1X (1767). 
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branch of investigation reasonably complete in itself, and yet in 
harmony of treatment with the whole, has been the object in view. 
That the method I have pursued is the best that could have been 
devised I am very far from contending ; it is simply, on the whole, 
the best which has presented itself to my mind.* 

I here desire to refer to an objection which has been made to 
the first part of the paper, and to which perhaps the present 
portion is equally or even more open. It is said the facts pre- 
sented are facts in history, and are not statistical in the sense 
ordinarily understood. I admit there is some force in the objec- 
tion; but I reply, these are the bases of statistical inquiry ; historical 
facts reduced to the form and order of statistical tables. No surmises 
or generalisations, which may mean something or nothing, as they 
are rendered or understood; here you have the very words of the 
record, the time and place and mode of recording. The many 
hundreds of Acts of parliament embodied in the tables here given 
have been carefully read and condensed from the ‘ Statutes of the 
Realm” and the ‘‘ Statutes at large,” and in order to make the 
understanding of their legislative clauses more clear, I have, 
wherever it appeared desirable, quoted the very reasons assigned by 
the legislature for the particular enactment. Let me further say, 
while on my defence, that not one Act of parliament, nor one book, 
tract, or record of any kind, has been quoted which does not in my 
judgment bear directly upon the question of famines, or which 
has not been designed to do so. 

Acts of parliament are not light reading; and the language 
employed in them is not always redundant either with grace or 
clearness. The rules of grammar are not to be flaunted in the face 
of the assembled legislature. The title of an Act is frequently the 
only part of it which commends itself to the ordinary understand- 
ing; but even the titles do not always convey a very conclusive 
indication of the contents. In a word, the study of the results of 
legislative deliberation does not inspire one with the highest ideal 
of legislative wisdom! 

. I have said that the anomaly presents itself in respect of 

several of the tables here given, that while the measures they 
recount were intended to avert the occurrence of famines, there is 
reason to believe that they have frequently had the very opposite 
effect. This is particularly the case as to the legislative enactments 
in Tables IX, X, XI, and XII. © Instances of more perverted 

* For my own information I have made a chronological table of ail the events 
and incidents contained in the entire fifteen tables embraced in this paper and 
the former one. It perhaps shows the logical sequence of events more fully than 
they are here shown ; but I doubt if that form would have been so suitable to the 


pages of our Wound, or the information conveyed so useful to general readers, 
outside the subject of Famines. 
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ingenuity than are to be met with in these legislative efforts it is 

not possible to conceive. An ukase to compel water to run up hill 

would have been as reasonable, and in many cases, not, in effect, 

very dissimilar; while the tradition of the Pope’s bull against the 

new moon has at least the advantage of humour in the comparison ! 
And here I pass from my legislative review. 


Supplemental Observations. 


It has become clear in the progress of this inquiry that the 
twelve causes of famines indicated in the original table in Part I, 
do not cover the entire considerations which belong to the history 
of famines. Accordingly I propose to add a few remarks upon 
points of direct interest, viz., 1. The prevention of famines in the 
future; 2. On the mortality occasioned by famines; 3. A table 
(No. XIV) of the price of wheat in England from the year 
A.D. 1000 down to the present time; 4. And finally a table 
(No. XV) of the literature of famines. 


The Prevention of Famines in the Future. 


It was no part of my original design to discuss the prevention 
of famines, but it was intimated on the former occasion that I[ 
should be expected to say something hereon. When we speak of 
the prevention of famines in the future, that expression must 
necessarily be understood in the sense, not of changing the course 
of the seasons, but the rather of understanding their course, and of 
being prepared for the emergencies such teaching may indicate ; or 
at all events for those contingencies which a knowledge of the past 
must lead us to expect in the future. It is indeed to be hoped that 
continued improvements in agriculture and the extension of irriga- 
tion, will avert the frequency of the occurrence of famine: but on 
these we must not place too much reliance: they are at the best 
only aids, and slow of development. 

That famines will occur in times to come is but too certain. 
The practical point we have to consider under this division of our 
subject'is what can best be done to avert or mitigate their con- 
sequences P 

If any one fact be made more clear chan another from a study 
of the data contained in the tables in this paper, it is that famines 
cannot be averted by legislative action! Neither can this effectively 
restrain the operation of prices, which alone are and must always 
be regulated by supply and demand. And yet, because legislation 
has so signally failed in the directions in which it has been in the 
past most persistent, is that to be taken as an argument against all 
legislative measures in the future ? Certainly not. One of the 
objects most prominent in my mind during the whole course of twestiga- 
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tion for the purposes of the present paper, is that towards the legisla- 
tion which will certainly follow the present inquiry, by commission, into 
the famines of India, and in which one of the most distinguished 
Fellows of this Society (Mr. James Caird, C.B.) is engaged-—the 
facts here brought together will assuredly contribute. 'These facts go 
to show that the causes of famines are manifold: too much rain as 
frequently as too little; storms, and pests of insects and vermin. 
They go also to show what legislation cannot do, and therefore they 
simplify the problem of what it can do. This latter then is the 
point which we now have to consider.* ° 

The function of legislation, as we now understand it, is to supply 
the people governed with the facilities for protecting themselves, and 
only to step in and attempt actual protection, pending the realisa- 
tion of this process. In India people require the means of inland 
communication, and they require a currency adapted to the circum- 
stances of their daily life. On the latter point I am not fully 
competent to speak. As to the former, I have already spoken in 
the first portion of this paper. It is a question between canals and 
railways—canals for cheapness of transit and for combining irriga- 
tion facilities, where practicable ; railways for communication with 
distant provinces, for passenger transit, and for transit of perishable 
commodities. Canals and irrigation, unless based upon well-con- 
sidered plans, are liable to break down when most needed, namely, 
in seasons of great drought. 

During the famine which terminated last year, the govern- 
ment tried an experiment which probably will never be repeated. 
It caused 30,000 tons of rice to be purchased ; fearing, I suppose, 
that the ordinary laws of prompt supply where urgent demand 
arises would not there be equal to the emergency. In that 
view (if it were the official view) it was soon discovered they were 
mistaken. In future the course seems plain—give timely warning 
of approaching scarcity; leave the rest to mercantile enterprise. 
Of course, as to the conveyance of grain inland, help must be 


* In India there have been many governmental restrictions regarding food 
supplies, and the mode of dealing in these; but regarding their details I am not 
sufficiently informed. . 

+ Kaye remarks in his “ History of Indian Progress,” that the preciousness of 
water crops up incidentally in the oldest Hindoo writings extant. In the laws of 
Manu, at once the Noah and Solon of Indian myth, the breaker of a dam is 
sentenced to long immersion under water. Timur, too, whose invasion in 1398, 
together with the subsequent reign of four officers, the Sayids, as his viceroys, 
forms a marked feature in Indian history, ordained, whoever undertook the 
cultivation of waste lands, or built an aqueduct, or made a canal, or planted a 
grove, or restored to culture a deserted district, that in the first year nothing (in 
the way of taxes) should be taken from him, and that in the second year whatever 
the subject voluntarily offered should be received, and that in the third year the 
duties should be collected according to the regulation. 
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given, pending completion of the modes of transport; and upon 
this question of transport I do not propose to invoke any discussion 
on this occasion, knowing that the question is under imperial 
consideration. 

In all I have said regarding India, I beg to disclaim any idea of 
imputing censure on the Government. A succession of great 
calamities in the way of famines have fallen upon that empire: 
the Government and its officials have struggled nobly with the 
difficulties presented; and but for these efforts the suffering, as 
also the mortality, would probably have been ten-fold. My point 
is, that hereafter we are to devise measures of permanent security, 
rather than rely upon temporary expedients, however energetically 
these may be executed. I have already indicated that the only 
mode of permanent prevention lies, in my belief, in improved 
means of cultivation, if practicable, and of transport as a necessity. 


On the Mortality Occasioned by Famines. 


In my table of famines, I have stated (wherever such estimates 
were found to exist) the mortality resulting from the particular 
famine under notice. It is only in exceptional cases that such 
estimates are given; and if they were given in every case, I fear 
they would mostly be panic estimates, and therefore not entitled to 
implicit credence. 

But beyond the directly known, or calculable loss, I suspect 
there is a vast mortality occasioned by periods of scarcity which 
can only be arrived at by approximation. I am not about to 
attempt any detailed inquiry into this branch of the subject, which 
indeed might be found sufficient for a paper full of interest in the 
hands of any industrious member of this Society seeking for a 
subject. I propose simply to put on record some facts which have 
come before me almost incidentally in the progress of this 
inquiry. 

It has been remarked that nearly all the great epidemics of 
fever, more especially of typhus, have occurred during seasons of 
scarcity and want. They are in fact associated with famine. In 
some instances the famine has been general, owing to failures of 
the crops, and the epidemics have been widespread : while in others 
the scarcity has been the result of artificial causes, such as strikes, 
commercial failures, sieges, &c., and the epidemics have been 
circumscribed. But whatever may have been the cause of the 
scarcity, it has been a common observation in many epidemics that 
the fever has raged among the poor in a degree proportionate to 
the privations they have endured. It was especially observable 
during the Irish potato famine: those persons who had been 
reduced by insufficient food were invariably attacked. 
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1802.—The seasons of 1799 and 1800 were “bad,” and the 
consequent dearth in 1801 and 1802 produced great distress. 
Parliamentary committees inquired into the means of supplying 
people with food. Before one of these committees the following 
return was made :— 
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1804.—A writer in the “ Edinburgh Review” (1829) instituted 
the following comparison: The year 1801 was a year of extreme 
scarcity. The number of births registered in England and Wales 
was, 237,000, and the number of registered burials 204,000; 
whereas in 1804, which was a year of plenty, there were no fewer 
than 294,000 registered births, and only 181,000 registered burials ; 
being an excess in the latter year of 57,000 births, and a diminution 
of burials, although out of a larger population. 

1841.—Mr. Thomas Doubleday published, ‘‘The True Law 
“of Population, shown to be connected with the Food of the 
** People.” 

1841-42.—In a valuable paper read before the Philosophical 
Society of Glasgow this year by Dr. R. D. Thomson (and published 
in the transactions of the Society for the fourteenth session), after 
noticing the number of deaths in England by starvation, or purely 
from want of food, the author says, ““how many persons die by 
piecemeal starvation, or by disease engendered by bad food, or want 


of it, has not yet been pointed out by statistical data.” He also 
said :— 


“We trust the day is fast approaching when the light of science will enable 
the guardians of the poor to manage our poverty-stricken fellow men by precise 
and definite rules, and will teach all classes of the community that the quantity of 
vital air supplied by the Creator to man is based on fixed laws which require the 
imbibition of a certain amount of food. An adult consumes every day 303 ounces 
of oxygen or vital air from the atmosphere. To consume this and to convert it 
into carbonic acid, he requires, according to Liebig, about 13 ounces of carbon in 
the form of food. If the food is withheld, the carbon must be supplied from the 
muscles and substance of the body; the latter becomes thinner and weaker, and 
like an expiring taper is extinguished by the influence of the most trivial causes.” 


1842.—The Report of a Committee of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science: On the Vital Statistics of the Large 
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Towns of Scotland, published this year, contained the following 
passage :— 


“Though we may not be able to trace the effects of destitution in its different 
stages on the increase of disease and death, yet by the improvement of registers, 
and by greater attention to the vital statistics of different localities, and of 
different classes of the people, more certain knowledge may be obtained on this 
most important subject. The proof, however, which the preceding tables afford 
that the mortality for the different towns is in proportion to the amount of the 
poor and destitute in these towns, is supported by the amount of burials which 
take place in them at the public expense.” 


1842.—In Professor Liebig’s Report on Organic Chemistry 
applied to Physiology and Pathology—of which an abstract made 
by Dr. Lyon Playfair appeared in the report of the British Associa- 
tion for this year—there is the following :— 


“Food is either applied in the increase of the mass of a structure (i.e., in 
nutrition), or it is applied in the replacement of a structure wasted (i.e., in repro- 
duction). The primary condition for the existence of life is the reception and 
assimilation of food. But there is another condition equally important—the 
continual absorption of oxygen from the atmosphere. All vital activity results 
from the mutual action of the oxygen of the atmosphere and the elements of food. 
All changes in matter proceeding in the body are essentially chemical, although 
they are not unfrequently increased or diminished in intensity by the vital 
force. ais 


1846.—The Registrar-General, in his ninth annual report, 
reviewing the scarcity of food at this period, occasioned very much 
by the failure of the potato crop in Ireland, pointed out why such 
disasters were not so fatal to the people as was formerly the case :-— 


«The quantity of food which a country imports does not depend merely on its 
wants ; it depends on its ability to pay for food from abroad; the ability itself 
varying with the people’s powers of production and the prices of commodities in 
the foreign market. A purely agricultural ill-cultivated country such as Hngland 
was in the middle ages, and suchas parts of Ireland and France are, suffers more 
from the failure of a crop than a population like that of England now, whose 
income is derived from the several sources of agriculture, manufactures and com- 
merce. It is not the less true that the partial destruction of the crops is an 
immense loss to the country.” 


In the same year (1846) Dr. Farr read before the Statistical 
Society of London a most valuable paper: The Influence of 
Scarcities and of the High Prices of Wheat on the Mortality of 
the People of England [Statistical Journal, vol. ix, p. 158], wherein 
he says :-— 


“If we may judge from the habits of the best and most vigorous races, man 
would appear to be able to live on great varieties of food; but in respect to the 
quantity of nutritive matter, the law of his system is less flexible. In the cold, 
or engaged in hard work, he requires a large quantity of nutriment, and he socn 
becomes unable to take active exercise if the supply fall below a given point. 
Dalton—and subsequently Liebig—have shown that a certain number of ounces of 
carbon is burnt in the body, to keep up its slightly-varying temperature ; and that 
nitrogenous matter is required to replace the particles destroyed in the evolution 
of sensation, muscular actions and other functions.” 
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After reviewing the periods of scarcity in the history of Great 
Britain, and the prices of provisions at various periods, he 
proceeds :— 


« The causes of a high mortality are various, but the greater number of known 
causes may be referred to five heads—1. Excessive cold or heat. 2. Privation of 
food. 3. Effluvial poisons generated in marshes, foul prisons, camps, cities; 
and epidemic diseases, such as typhus, plague, smallpox, and other zymotic 
diseases. 4. Mechanical and chemical injuries. 5. Spontaneous disorders to 
which the structure of the human organisation renders it liable. The first three 
classes of independent causes vary in intensity from year to year; and as each 
will separately produce the effect which we are investigating, namely, an increase 
of deaths, it must be evident that this effect will not always vary as privation, or 
as any one of the class of causes. For instance, the sweating sickness, said to 
have broken out in Richmond’s camp, spread through England and destroyed 
great numbers. It was a poison in the air, and, like other poisons, its fatal action 
was not stopped by abundance of food, although its ravages, if aided by famine, 
might have been rendered more deadly. So of the black death in 1348, the 
plague of 1665, the cholera of 1832. 

«Then, low prices do not always denote plenty, nor high prices scarcity. And 
if high prices increase the mortality, any great mortality has a tendency to 
increase the price of provisions. Thus in 1349 ‘the price of every kind of 
cattle was much reduced; they wandered about in herds without herdsmen. 
Corn of all kinds was so abundant that no one gathered it.2 Workmen were 
scarce, a ‘great part’ of them having been destroyed, and demanded high 
ares. ses 

os These great disturbing causes and the imperfections of the returns require, 
for the elimination of their effects, a series of observations extending through a 
century. The concurrent evidence of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
appears to me to justify the inference that high prices of wheat—I mean relatively 
high—irrespective of the other necessaries of life, had then a tendency to increase 
the mortality of London.” 


Much other information of interest is contained in Dr. Farr’s 
paper. 

1862.—An inquiry was made by direction of the Privy Council 
into the nourishment of the distressed operatives of Lancashire 
and Cheshire—distressed by reason of the ‘‘ cotton famine” then 
prevailing. This inquiry was conducted by Dr. Hdward Smith, 
M.D.; and in his report was contained a theoretic estimate of the 
minimum quantity of food on which human life could reasonably 
be expected to subsist; and that estimate formed the scientific basis 
for such advice as was given to the cotton towns on the subject of 
their allowances for the poor. Its purport was, that in order to 
avert starvation-diseases an average woman’s daily food ought to 
contain at least 3,900 grains of carbon, with 180 grains of nitrogen, 
i.e., for the woman about the same quantity of the nutritive 
elements as is contained in 2 lbs. of good wheaten bread; and for 
the man about one-ninth more. 

1867.—In the thirteenth detailed report of the Registrar-General 
for Scotland, Dr. Stark, in reporting on the deaths, &c., of this 
year, Says :—- 
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“In countries where the mass of the population is dependent for their 
sustenance on the crops which they raise, and where they have little or no external 
trade, it is the crops which are the great regulators of the mortality, after the 
weather. For if the crops partially or wholly fail, the price of the food rises so 
high as to be beyond the power of purchasing by the lower classes. In such 
countries, therefore, the amount of sickness and death almost invariably rises and 
alls with the price of the provisions. When provisions are abundant, and 
consequently cheap, the amount of sickness is small, and the death-rate low ; but 
a failure of the crops almost invariably brings a high amount of sickness, and 
the death-rate becomes excessive.” 


In Scotland, during the operation of the Registration Act, he 
had not found this law in operation. 


Price of Wheat in England. 


The following Table (XIV) is added in view of bringing into 
one focus the results (as affecting one principal article of food) 
of all the efforts, legislative and general, which have been made 
during the last eight centuries to counteract the effects of recurring 
periods of scarcity in England. If it had so chanced that in 
this country (as in the case in the West Indies, and perhaps in 
some few other portions of the globe) the supply of food had 
always been fully equal to the wants of the population, there would 
have been no necessity for any legislative restrictions at all. We 
may fairly say then that all the mass of legislation which we have 
reviewed has been designed to prevent the occurrence of undue 
fluctuations in the supply of food, and hence will necessarily have 
exercised its influence upon the prices embraced in the following 
table. It follows therefore that at least since legislative influences 
were brought into play the prices recorded in the table are not those 
which have resulted naturally; but that they are artificial prices, 
modified to a now unknown extent by the influences we have 
recorded ; and some of these are stated to have existed long before 
the dates at which they became recorded in our statutes. The 
regulations indeed (or some of them) detailed in the preceding 
tables had been proclaimed orally from the market cross as being 
by the command of the sovereign. When written laws came into 
fashion, these were made to embody those yet earlier ordinations. 

I confess it would be to me a matter of much interest to know 
the extreme range of prices which any famine has produced, where 
matters have simply been allowed to run their natural course. It 
is seen however that in such a case it is the poor who must be of 
necessity sacrificed, as their resources for purchasing food would be 
the sooner exhausted, and that therefore the wealth of the country, 
v.¢e., its monetary resources, must always be an important element 
in the consideration of the influence of famines. Where money 
will not bring food, and a scarcity continues, the people must all 
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die out, unless such as have the means migrate forthwith to some 
land better supplied. I suspect in the eastern nations migrations 
_ have often been enforced by scarcity of food. With pastoral tribes 
the migration recurs with the change of seasons; the inhabitants 
are always following up their food supplies. A stationary popula- 
tion is of course always dependent for its sustenance upon the food 
supplies 1t can either produce or purchase. With such a people the 
price of food must always be regulated by two main factors—the 
seasons and the facilities or otherwise for obtaining foreign supplies. 

In the preparation of the following table it has been necessary, 
in order to make the comparison of price consistent throughout the 
entire period over which it extends, to adjust the prices actually 
recorded (in the currency of the period) to the standard of present 
values, In this I have availed myself of the labours of several who 
have given much time to the subject—they are all named in notes 
appended, in relation to the particular part of the table resulting 
from their labours. I fear there may be a little disjointedness con- 
sequent upon treatment by several hands, but it is probably not 
very material on the whole. 

I have sought by means of explanatory notes to draw attention 
briefly to the causes of the rise and fall of price at different periods. 
Reference to the preceding tables at the corresponding dates will 
complete this comparison, and in a certain sense reduce all that is 
contained in this and the previous part into one chronological 
whole. 

By the term “ price of wheat” too must be understood the 
average price as far as this has been capable of ascertainment. I 
think as illustrating the exact conditions and circumstances of the 
country at each period, a record of the highest and lowest prices 
would have been of more value; but these would be almost 
impossible of systematic compilation within the required space. 

Again, I have prefixed an almost never-failing cause of dis- 
turbance in the price of grain, | mean the advent of ‘‘ peace”’ or 
“war.” The occurrence of the latter has in almost every instance 
driven up the price—realising the meaning of the old phrase, “ war 
“prices.” 

I think this table will be useful in the pages of the Jowrnal of 
the Society for many purposes beyond that immediately before us.* 


a) 


* Up to this date (1877), at least during the present generation (and we have 
not the means of going further back), the price of food has been regarded and 
proclaimed as the ruling factor in determining the marriage-rate in England and 
Wales. But the Registrar General in adjusting his account with Hymen and Co., 
now discovers that ‘‘ the price of coals ” is becoming a ruling factor in matrimony ; 
for the marriage-rate perceptibly declines in those districts where coal mining has 
been less prosperous and remunerative ; but this only (1 assume) because the wage 
earning power is diminished, 
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TasLteE XIV.—-The Price of Wheat in England and Wales from the Year 
A.D. 1000 (intermittent during the First Two Centuries and a Half), 
with a Statement of the Probable Causes Affecting the Price, as PHack | 
or WAR, ABUNDANCE or Scarcity, LEGISLATIVE INTERFERENCES, £e. 


Note.—The values in column 8 are given in money of the present day. By 
“‘ Winchester measure ”’ is meant a quarter of 8 bushels of 8 gallons each. 




















Price 
Peace or Year of Ga ny Notes, Explanatory, &c. 
War. Winchester | [The money values in this column are not enlarged, but are 
Measure. quoted as given by the respective authors cited.] 
A ss, bck. 
War ....| 1000 |- 1 6 |1000. Ethelred II, an Anglo-Saxon king, was 
ee | OL "9 26 now on the throne. The purchasing price of 
Peace...) “O2|/— 1 6 land was from 5d. to 1s. 3d. per acre; a horse 
Wate cet) SOS) sa 5 2 086 was worth 1/7. 17s. 6d.; a mare 11. 5s.; a cow 6s. ; 
PA WINES 17. TN tearm ee a sheep 1s. 3d.; a goat 2s. 9d.; a mule 15s.; an 
Peace ....) 05 | - 1 6 ox 7s. 6d. The price of wheat as here given is 
Sted 6.06 Feed FT PING conjectural. 
War its] p07) sah ta 
» «| 'O8|- 2 6 |1003. A Land Tax of 1s. 3d. for every hyde of 
Peace ....| ’09 _ land first imposed. 
Fy eee eu — 
hr ee ace — 1004. Famine. 
War. 14), 2°42 — 
yates) cee LS — 1008. Each 310 hydes of land were taxed to 
ees Ramee — furnish a ship ready for war; and every 8 hydes 
a tal ches Bie A — one horseman. Hngland was computed to 
Folge ne —_ contain 243,600 hydes. 
mA tool peeps — 
Peace ...| °18 — 1013. Sweyn, a Danish king, ascended the English 
OORT Mee BY) — throne. ; 
oy) besa #20 — 
» «| 721 |—- 1 6 |1014. Canute succeeded Sweyn on the throne. 
Meri (ae |= wean 
» «| 7238 |=—- 1 6 11017. Canute became king of England. He 
Be ed ares 1m. 116 levied a Dane-gelt of 216,o00l.; but this was not 
Sel: pe 2 — collected till 1039. 
ype eg Weg aay Note.—The Saxons and Danes at this period 
55 NMS] ok kere. a were accustomed to live under feudal laws ; they 
ee Pas my were mostly addicted to arms and chivalry ; and 
eee eae) ao they only practised arts and agriculture to the 
pitt OO sen extent their necessities compelled them. 
hile. «| HerBe — 
ge eal Phen 2 roned 1036. Harold ascended the throne. 
ited tO a 
ey, Mingus — 1039. Hardicanute became king. 
Pte oss: yer —e The collection of the Dane-gelt caused an in- 
ee CO — surrection. 
ee eat op 
Reiter Hi, fe) me 1041. Edward the Confessor, a Saxon king, 
aS eR So — ascended the throne. 
1s hea ad, a 
» ol 741 | - 15 3% | 1041-43. Wheat dearer than it had been known 
be Fuisss ahaa _— within the memory of man. Famine caused by 
» «| 743 | — 15 33 | lightning burning grain in the field ; followed by 
a ln ae! — earthquake. 


Sh gavel | — 
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Price 
Peace or of Wheat per 
Year. Quarter, Notes, Explanatory, &c. 
War. Winchester 
Measure. 








wae Se Ge 
Peace ....| 1046 _— 
ne Up — 
fer nl. E48 — 
"49 — 
Pbk coh SOO — 
Civil war} 751 — 
Peace ....| “52 | -— 14 6 
“eee — 
ee) fp o4e th = 14. <6 
Civil war} 7°55 | — 15 ~|1054. Terrible famine. 
56 — 
D7 — 1066. Harold II began to reign. With his death 
68 — ended the Saxon period, which had prevailed with 
59 oo varying fortunes for six centuries. 
°60 — William the Conqueror landed. The price 
"61 — of wheat from A.D. 1000 to this date is conjec- 
5 °62 —- tured to have averaged 3s. 6d. a quarter. 
Peace ....| 768 — 
Lh Oe — 
Zap axGo — 
War ....| 66 — 
Peace ....| 67 — 
=. %268 — 1067. A colt sold for 2s. 43d.; a calf for a like 
69 — sum. * 
"70 —— Note.—Whole armies of the English, including 
‘fg! — large numbers of yeomen, were transported to 
"72 — defend the foreign territories of the Conqueror. 
"73 ~~ Agriculture suffered much in consequence. 
Baki tel ths — 
Civil war| 775 = 
Peace ....| °76 — 
teed Mane — 
hie nd1S —— 
a eb — 
; °80 — 
81 — 
82 — 
83 — 
84: — 
"85 — 1087. William II ascended the throne. 
"86 — 
87 — 1088. Oats sold at 1s. 3d. per quarter. 
Ge oh Wet MeO Note.—William II followed the steps of his 
°89 — father. He taxed the land so heavily that agri- 
°90 — culture was neglected. Most serious famines 
wae) AOL —- necessarily ensued. 
Pecos foe — 
Cea! OS — 1095. The purchase of land was at a very low 
Civil war| ’94 a= price, occasioned by the Crusade to the Holy 
Pelimee nh. nas OO — Land. The religious houses bought many estates. 
"96 Se An ox sold for 3448.3 a ram same price. 
bone ROL — Note.—In this short reign of thirteen years 
AG sont) nance — four famines are recorded. 
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TaBLE XIV.—The Price of Wheat in England and Wales—Contd. 





Peace or 
War. 


or ay: 
Civil war 


y: 
Peace .. 





Year, 


Price 
of Wheat per 


- Quarter, 
Winchester 


Measure. 


LoS) 


tole 


Notes, Explanatory, &c. 








1100. Henry I began to reign. Sheep were sold 
for 18. 64d. each. 


1100. On the marriage of his daughter Matilda, 


Henry I laid an impost of 3s. upon every hyde of 
land, Rent of land was 1s. 6d. per acre. 


1111. Severe winter, destroyed agricultural pro- 
duce, and caused severe famine, and mortality of 
cattle, poultry, &e. 


1115. The coin was observed to be greatly clipped, 
and steps were taken to improve it. 


1120. About this date rents, which had been for- 
merly paid in kind, became payable in money. 


1125. The custom now introduced that the tenants 
of the king’s lands were to supply him and his 
court with provisions ana carriage gratis when he 
travelled, caused many of them to desert their 
farms. 


1130. A standard was fixed for the regulation of 


weights and measures. 


1135. Stephen ascended the throne. Feuds 
sprang up between the barons. 


1145. The price of an ox was 9s. 33d. 


1149. Coimage complications. 
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TaBLeE XIV.—The Price of Wheat in England and Wales-- Centd. 





Peace or 
War. 


Peace . 


ear. 


| 1152 


D3 
"54, 
9) 
6 
7 
68 
"59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
"70 
ea 
7 
Ch 
74, 
"75 
76 
nh 
"78 
"79 
80 
81 


82, | 


83 
84: 
85 
86 
87 
°88 
89 
90 
Ol 
°92 
03 
"04 
95 
96 
"07 
98 
"99 


| 1200 


OL 
02 
03 


04 | 








Price 
of Wheat per 


Quarter, 
Winchester 
Measure. 


£ 


ee a tee let lato Pe al tbe a adel St ee ete 


d. 


BIE 


Ale 


NO 


Notes, Explanatory, &c. 














1154, Henry II ascended the throne—first of the 
House of Plantagenet. 


1155. The king repaired the coin, and ordered 
that his money only should be current. Oats 
sold for 1s. -3d. per quarter. 


1164. The carease of a fat ox sold for 3s. 13d., a 
fat sheep for 1s. —$d. 


1177. A fat ox sold for 3s. 4d.; a fat sheep for 
1s. —4d. 


1180. Debased coin called in. 


1184. (80 Henry II.) Madox, in his Baronia 
Anglica (c. 14), records that in this year 33 cows 
and 2 bulls cost but 8/. 7s. money of that age; 
500 sheep, 22/. 10s., or about 1of¢d. per sheep ; 
66 oxen, 18/. 3s,; 15 breeding mares, 21. 125. 6d. ; 
and 22 hogs, 10. 2s. 


1188. A new Crusade was proclaimed. A tax of 
one-tenth on all movable goods was imposed. 


1189. Richard I ascended the throne; he re- 
mitted the Dane-gelt. 


1191. Labourers’ wages at Croyland was 44d. per 
day. 


1193. A tax of t5s. 6d. laid on every hyde of 
land, 


1196. One hundred acres of land were let for 
31, 28.3; an ox sold for 12s. 5d.; a labouring 
horse 12s. 5d.; a sow 38.3; a sheep with fine 
wool 2s. 7d.; with coarse wool 1s. 63d. A law 
enacted that there should be but one weight and 
one measure throughout the land; unhappily 
not enforced. 


1199. John ascended the throne. The price of 
wheat during the period 1066-1199 probably 
averaged 3s. 1d. per quarter. 


1200. Beer more generally brewed, principally for 
the use of the gentry. It was employed before 
this date in the administration of the Sacrament. 
The Council of Winchester this year substituted 
wine. Red wine was 1s. 63d. per gallon. 


1202. Coin again debased. 
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Year. 


..| 1205 


’06 
07 
°08 
09 
°10 
aah 
Ale 
"13 
"14 


"16 
Bo 
ALS 
19 
°20 


ih 


"22 
23 


25 
26 
9" 
28 
29 
"30 
"31 
32 
"33 
84 
°35 
36 
237 
38 
39 
"40 
"Ad 
42 
°43 
AA, 
ADS 
46 
47 
°48 
"49 
50 
"Dl 
*52 


54 
55) 
56 
bY 
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Price 
of Wheat per 
Quarter, Notes, Explanatory, &c. 
Winchester 
Measure. 








N=! Yen) 


$) Ge 
17 2 | 1205. Peas amd beans sold for 11. —s. 8d. per - 
tT. 4 quarter. 


1206. Oats were sos. 4d. per quarter. 
Note—The land at this date was under the 
Pope’s interdict. 


— 1215. Magna.Charta granted. 


— 1216 Henry III ascended the throne. Sea coals, 
— 7.e. sea-borne coals, were first used in the south 
—e | of England. License was given to the people 
— | of Newcastle to work their mines. 


— 1217. The price of ale fixed. 


_— 1222. Great storms, with lightning and immense 
— floods in England, commencing in May and ex- 
tending into the following year. The stipend of 
a priest at this date was rol. 6s. 8d. per annum. 
— He was not expected to support a curate. 


bole tele 


1225. The hire of a cart with two horses was 
2s. 7d. per day; with three horses 3s. 74d. 


— 1232. <A great frost began at Christmas and lasted 
= till Candlemas without snow, rendering the 
= ground unfit to be tilled. 
7 





1234. Great famine and extensive mortality. 
2% | The interest of money is recorded as having been 
.40 per cent. this year, 


4 |1237. Barley was 6s. 23d. per quarter; oats 
38. 19d. 





1240. Gold coinage was first introduced about 
4 this date 


1243. The king exported 100,000 quarters of 
wheat and 5,000 quarters of oats for the use of 
his army in France; but so abundant was the 
harvest that the price of grain was not much 

2 affected thereby. Peas were 6s. 23d. per quarter. 


1246. The coin so “egregiously clipped” as to 
put wheat at famine prices. 


1251. The king fixed the assize of bread in propor- 
tion to the price of wheat, ranging from 3s, 1d. 
to 1. 3s. 3d. per quarter; the first precedent of 
this sort having been set in the reign of John. 


— | 1255. The rate of interest of money raised to 
SIA aes 50 per cent. by reason of the export of coin. 
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; Rene 
leat per 
ee oY Year. . hitter: Notes, Explanatory, &c. 
pis Winchester 
Measure. 
se de 
Peace ....| 1258 | 2 9 7. | 1258. The first outline of a Commons Parliament 
» tl. 59 | — -¢ gf | secured this year. 
9 «| 6O|— 4 9 The prices given down to this date are mostly 
wee) PEL heigl 13 drawn from Sir CHARLES WHITWORTH’S Enquiry 
Pee POD) | tek Gtr into Prices, 1768. 
» ol 763 | — 3 11% | 1259. From this date the prices are supposed to 
5 sels 64) 4 4 represent the average of those which prevailed 
eS SU be eer aaa in various parts of the kingdom, as compiled by 
» «| ’66|— 4 5% | Professor T. Rogers. See 1400. 
» «| 767 |- 4 54 | 1266. The assize of bread was again regulated 
» «| "68 >— 5 3% | by statute of this year. 
9» «| 769 |— 5 — | 1270. The Chronicon Preciosum (published 1707) 
» «=| "7O|—- 6 48 | states that wheat ranged from 4l. 16s. to 61. 8s. 
» «| °7L|— 6 10g | per quarter this year. Sir Charles Whitworth 
» «| °721— 6 48 | quotes 141. 17s. 6d. with a rise to 191. 16s. od. 
mee FS aes 5s) per quarter. 
9 | 274 | — 6 of | 1272. During the reign of Henry III, which 
» «| ?75 | — 5 -§% | terminated this year, barley was reported to be 
we ot «6 YO 6 2$.)° 28. per quarter; oats, 18.; a good horse 10s. 
9» ef 2°77 | — 8 12 | Edward I began to reign. 
Sex. 7D: rr gen gs The Common Council of London made regu- 
99 «| 779 1— «8 14 | lations for markets. 
» «| ’80|— 4 11% | 1286. Such a storm of rain, thunder and light- 
»  --| ’81 | —- 6 —2 | ning fell on St. Margaret’s night, that wheat came 
9» w- 782 1— 5 11% | by degrees to 16s. the quarter.—Chronicon Pre- 
peed thc Soniss (6 ‘TIF ctosum. 
5 «| 84 |— 4 114 | 1287. This is the lowest average price of which 
» «| 785 |— 5 44 | we have any record until 1454; it had not been 
oe CBRE geRO so low since 1140. See note, 1288. 
pase le 87st lb2d rod The Synod of Exeter decreed every parochial 
5» «| °88 |—-— 3 —-§ | church should be endowed with rol. 6s. 8d. per 
» «| 7°89 )— 4 38 | annum. The rectors were to give their curates 
et 000 P= 6. Kk |) Ol. 48. Perrannum. 
» «| 91 |— 5 7% | 1288. So great a plenty of corn and scarcity of 
» «| 792 | —- 5 4% | money that wheat was sold by the quarter at 
Be hs OS) Pe 86 3h 1s. 6d.—Chronicon Preciosum. 
eG et GALE og Ate The summer exceedingly hot, and many died 
Brea) “OB | 6°99 in consequence.—PENKETHMAN. 
» | ’96|- 4 94 |1290. The 17th Edward I (1289) great hail fell 
» «| 797 | -— 5 2% | in England, and after ensued great rain, that the 
» | ?98|-— 5 2% | year following wheat was raised from 3d. the 
599 wl 799} -— 6 -% | bushel to 16d.—PENKETHMAN, 
fe} 1300 b= Quo Edward I, after seizing the alien priories, 
» ow ’OL|-— 5 -g | allowed every monk 12/. 1s. 9d. per annum. 
Ben, O02) = 4 118 During this reign a fat capon sold for 13d.; 
» «| ° 708 |— 4 1% | 2& goose for 4d.; and a lamb for 4d. 
» «| 'O4 | -— 5 9% | 1297. The king seized 2,000 quarters of wheat 
» «| ?O5 | — 4 103 | and 2,000 quarters of oats out of every shire in 


England for the use of his army going abroad. 
1299. An Act of the Common Council of London 
regulating the price of victuals. 
1302. Bakers of London first allowed to sell 
bread in their own shops. 
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x 
; a 
Feace or Year. 4 Ga ee Notes, Explanatory, &c. 
War Winchester 
Measure. 
Bors. th 
Peace 1306 | — 3 11% | 1306. The price of wheat during the reign of 
. 07 | - 5 63] John, Henry IIT, and Edward I is said, by 
% 708 | — 6 114 | Sir Charles Whitworth, to have averaged 
y OO R= 9, gt 1l. 3s. 23d. per quarter ; but no such average is 
- 710 | —- 7 -% {| made by our table. 
M "11 | -— 4 54 |1807. Edward II ascended the throne. Peace 
uf "12 | - 4 11% | with Scotland; but the Scots still ravaged the 
7138. |- 5 6%] border counties and destroyed the crops. 
War 714) -—- 8 42 New regulation for assize of bread in London, 
or "15 | — 14 10% | See Table IX. 
Peace "16 | — 15 11% | 1810. A man-at-arms was allowed 2s. 63d. per 
vi "17 | - 8 33 | day; a cross-bow man 94d.; an archer 6d. 
_ "18 | - 4 6% At this period wheat was frequently malted as 
es "19 | - 5 9% | well as barley; it was on this account that the 
S "20 | - 6 5 price of malt was frequently quoted so high. 
» «| ‘21 | - 11 7% |1314. The price of flesh and fowle in the city 
Civilwar| ’22|- & 11% fixed by Act of Parliament. Rains at harvest 
2 723. | -— 7 5% | raised the price of corn. 
¢ 24) - 7 4% |1315. This was the first year of the great 
i "25 | - 5 8% | famine. Great mortality amongst cattle. 
5 726 | - 3 7% | 1816. This, as the highest average price reached 
Peace ey ae mo ba during this century, wheat was ordered not to 
if 728 | - 6 5% | be malted. 
nM "29 |- 6 6% | 1817. “The harvest was early, so that all the 
War ’30 | — 7 24] corne was inned before St. Giles’ Day, being the 
" 31 | — 7 11% | Ist September; a bushel of wheat which before 
» "32 | - 4 8% | was sold for tos. was then sold for 10od.; anda 
e 33. | - 4 2% | bushel of oats which before was sold for 8s. was 
es °34 | - 4 -% | then sold for 8d.”—PENKETHMAN. 
ut "35 | - 5 3% | 1823-24. The Parliament of Jreland passed an 
‘5 "36 | - 4 11 Act, 17 Edward II, cap. 3, encouraging exports of 
ys STV il Boog grain, except to enemies. Thisis the first. instance 
“ 38. | - 3 2%] on record. 
. 39 | - 5 10% | 1327. During the reign of Edward II, which 
A "40 | — 3 6% |. ended this year, the following prices are quoted : 
a "41 | -— 3 9%! acow, 6s.; a hog, 35. 23d.; a fat sheep, 1s. 8d.;— 
J "42 |— 4 1%| @ sheep, i1s.; a pig, 6d.; a fat goose, 23d; a 
"43 | - 5 7%] capon, 2d.; a gallon of ale, 1d.; an acre of 
. "4d | - 3° 6 pasture, 1d.; a pair of shoes, 4d. Edward III 
i "45 |- 3 9%} began to reign. 
. "46 | -— 6 103 | 1329. The importation of wheat, rye or barley 
~ "47 | - 6 7% | into England prohibited unless the prices rose 
rs "a8 [4 A 62 above limits.set in the Act. 
- "49 | - 5 «5% | 1340. A yard of the best cloth at this date cost 
s 50 | — 8 38 1s. 8d. 
e "51 | — 10 23 | 1347. First record of corn being imported into 
. LO, © ole England; but see 1823-24. 
. 53 | — 4 2% | 1848. The plague. Provisions were sold off at 
B: 54 | -— 5 3%] very low prices. 


1350-51. The bushel of wheat was to be taken as of 
the value of 10d., 25 Edward III, statute 2, cap. 1. 

1354, England suffered a great drought, which 
lasted from March to the end of July. 
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5 
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at 


ce 


1 np-P on | 


Notes, Explanatory, &e. 


1355. Considerable scarcity; grain imported from 
Ireland. 


1360. Hxportation of corn forbidden, except to 
Calais and Glascoin. 


1361. The stipends of the clergy were reduced to 
8/. 5s. per annum by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The wages of artificers were increased. 


1362. Act regulating the price of poultry.—- 
37 Edward III, cap. 3. 


1363. Servants to eat flesh or fish but once a-day. 
—37 Edward III, cap. 8. 


1365. An ordination promulgated in London re- 
garding sale of horse bread. 


1376. The value of land, as also the rent of it, 
very much reduced by depression of trade. 


1377. Richard II ascended the English throne. 


1879. The 3 Richard IT, “ A bushell of wheat was 
sold for 6d.; a gallon of white wine for 6d.; of 
red for 4d.” ——PENKETHMAN. 


1387. The 10 Richard I, “In the beginning of 
the year at Leicester, 100 quarters of barley were 
sold for 100 shillings.” —PENKETHMAN. 


1391. The measuring of grain to be made uni- 
form throughout the realm.—15 Richard II, 
cap. 4.—Grain imported by lord mayor for the 
people. 

1393. Haport of corn freely permitted.—17 
Richard II, cap. 7. 


1399. Henry IV (first of the House of Lancaster) 
ascended the throne. 


1400. The prices down from 1259 to this date are 
obtained from Professor T. Rogers’s table in His- 
tory of Agriculture and Prices, 1866. The 
average price during the whole period of 140 years 
was 55. 104d. per quarter. 


1401. The prices from this date are those given 
by Sir Fred. M. Eden (History of the Poor). 


1407. Great plague; 30,000 persons died in 
England. 
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Year. 
War. 


Civil war| 1408 
09 
3’) 710 
aM 
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War atinie 214, 
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peliiel6 
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Notes, Explanatory, &c. 








1410. The rent of arable land was 1s. 1$d.; of 
meadow 113d. per acre. 


1411. It was estimated that one-third of the 
lands of the kingdom belonged to the Church. 
The rents were easy: the income therefrom 
627,2660. per annum. 


1413. Henry V ascended the throne. 


1418. The price of wheat during the reigns of 
Edward II, Edward III, Richard IIT and Henry 
IV with Henry V is estimated by Whitworth to 
have averaged 15s. per quarter; again much 
above the price in this table. 

The tJ. of this period represents 1/. 18s. 9d. of 
our present money; but for this allowance has 
been made in the prices in this table. 


1422. Henry VI ascended the throne. 


1425. The statute of Richard II, cap. 7, was 
confirmed. 


1430. Every elector of members to serve in Par- 
liament required to possess a clear 40s. freehold. 


1434. Great rainfall and floods—wheat very 
dear.—Chronicon Preciosum. 


1436. The ¢zmportation and exportation of corn 
to be permitted without hindrance—15 Henry | 
VI, cap. 2. 


1440. Vicarages augmented to 161. gs. 7d. per 
annum. 


1446. ‘The wages of a bailiff for husbandry were 
2l. 7s. per annum, with diet and clothes; a chief 
carter and a chief shepherd 2/. 4s. 13d., with 
diet and clothes; a common husbandry servant 
12, 11s.; @ woman servant 1/. —s. 7d. per annum. 


1454. This appears to be the lowest price on 
record. ‘ Wheat and other graine were in such 
plentie, that a quarter of wheat commonly sold 
for 12 pence or 14 pence ; of mault for 16 or 17 
pence at the most. A certaine farmer dwelling 
in Cruse Roysie, or Rosie Town [Royston] in 
Hertfordshire, sold 20 quarters of the best wheat 
for 20 shillings.” —PENKETHMAN. See 1287. 
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Notes, Explanatory, &c. 


1461. Edward IV ascended the throne. 


1463. Importation of wheat forbidden by 3 
Edward IV, cap. 2, unless wheat exceeding in price 
6s. 8d. per quarter ; rye, 4s.; and barley, 3s. 


1474. A land tax of 3s. 33d. in the pound, 
beside th and iths of, or 15th in movables, for 
a war with France. 


1483. Richard III began to reign. 


1485. Henry VII (first of the House of Tudor) 
became king. 
Leaden-hall, the great city granary, was burnt. 


1486. ‘“‘ Wheat was sold at 3s. the bushell, and 
baysalt at the like price.”’ 


1491. ‘“ Wheat was sold at London for 20 pence 
the bushell, which was accounted a great dearth.”’ 
—PENKETHMAN. 


1508. The influx of gold and silver from the 
continent of America, then recently (1492) dis- 
covered by Columbus, caused a great advance in 
prices generally, commencing about this period. 


1509. Henry VIII ascended the throne. 


1510. The lord mayor of London caused the city 
granary at Leaden-hall to be plentifully stored 
with all sorts of grain. 
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1514. The wages of master masons, carpenters, 
rough masons, bricklayers, tylers, plumbers, 
glaziers, carvers, and joiners, without diet, 84d. 
per day ; common labourers 53d 


1516. The king in council order an assay of bread. 


1520. The purchase price of land at this period 
was ten years’ rental. 


1521. Famine, war, and pestilence, lasting three 
years, but inflicting less misery than such oceur- 
rences did in earlier times. 


1524. Hops first cultivated in England, and lead- 
ing to great increase in consumption of malt 
liquors. 


1526. Considerable quantities of grain imported 
from Dantzic. 


1527. Much want in London. The king sent a 
present of 1,000 quarters of wheat to the city. 


1533. The price of victuals attempted to be regu- 
lated by Act of Parliament. See Table IX. 


1534. The Reformation. Church lands forfeited. 


1536. Act for promoting tillage by erecting farm- 
houses to every 50, 40, or 30 acres of land; this 
led gradually to a considerable rise in rents. 


1545. For the war with Scotland a land tax of 
1s. 43d. was imposed. 


1547. Edward VI began to reign. 


1550. Act against regratours, forestallers, ane 
engrossers. See Table XII. 


1553. Mary began to reign. ‘‘ Victuals were so 
plentifull, that a barrell of beere was sold for 
6d., with the caske, and 4 great loaves of bread 
for 1d.” —PENKETHMAN. 


1555. Export of corn and victual without license 
prohibited.—1 and 2 Phillip and Mary, cap. 5. 


1557. Wheat was sold before harvest for 4 marks 
the quarter, but after harvest for 5s. ‘So that 
a penny loaf, which weighed in London this last 
yeare but 11 ounces troy, weighed near 26 ounces 
troy.’—PENKETHMAN. 

All the wheat and other provisions which could 
be found in Norfolk or Suffolk this year, were 
seized for victualling the fleet. 


1558. Elizabeth ascended the throne. Corn might 


be exported from Norfolk and Suffolk.—1 Hliza- 
beth, cap. 11. 


1562. Corn might be Bessie by British subjects 
in British ships.—5 Elizabeth, cap. 5. 
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at po 
eve Year. eater os Notes, Explanatory, &c. 
War. Winchester 
Measure. 
fo sd. 
Peace ....| 1567 | - 15 —- | 1569. The rate of interest for money was lowered 

68 | ~ ; to 6 per cent. 

” ™3 4 | 1570. This was a year of scarcity, and wheat was 
“ Gs P16 = 16s. per quarter. Labourers’ wages, without diet, 

70 — were 5d. per day. The lord mayor laid in a 
>» ‘ stock of 6,000 quarters of wheat in the Bridewell 
E afi — public granaries. 

ole fA 4g 1571. Corn might be exported to friendly coun- 
ei tries. Export duty of 12d. per quarter imposed 
Pee re | P12’ 9 by 13 Elizabeth, cap. 13. 

Ni BEARS ae 1573. “ About Lammas wheat was sold for 3s. 
> the bushell, but shortly after it was raysed 
. Mae Fe to 48., 58., 6s., and before Christmas to a noble 

me ete oe and 7s., which so continued long after ; yet there 
» was no want to him that wanted not money.”— 
- Ty —_ PENKETHMAN. The rise in price was attributed 

a to over exportation of grain to the Netherlands. 
+l Ia 1580. The end of the Hden prices. 
P ‘79 |— 16 3 | 1582. From this date down to 1770 the prices 

ae me. are those ascertained by the audit books at Eton 
ae College; quantities reduced to Winchester 
fe "81 > measure. ‘he baker and brewer of the College 

ae ete attended Windsor market on the market days 
ae - preceding Lady-day and Michaelmas, and made a 
ee BE ae 2 record of the highest prices that wheat and malt 

‘84, — 16 BF were sold for on these days. These records, alike 
» * | for prices and fixed measure, have long been 
. "85-1 1 1 = famous. 

se | 1 az — | 1886. Corn to be stored in London in view of 
a *** * famine, by order of the lord mayor. 





..{ °87 11 7 10 | 1588. The price of sea-coal was by a combination 
) y 1 | among the coal owners raised from 4s. 2d. to 

War ..| 88 4 72 | os. 3d. per chaldron. 

*89 | - 19 6 | 1593. Export of corn might be prohibited gene- 

rally or locally.—35 Elizabeth, cap. 7. 





4s Yap |ikeand wick 1594. Dearth occasioned by excessive exportation. 
~ pole eae Sree The rapid and continued rise in the price of 

99 | — 16 3 wheat from this date onward was considered to 
39 


be the result of several combined causes, of which 
US 1185 45 the chief was believed to be speculation in the 
way of monopoly. 








2” Shana OP A re The lord mayor of London enjoined the people 

Meee OO} 1) 18) «6 of the city to lay in provisions of grain. The 
att ot Bridge house was then a common granary for 

<< ical 3 the city. 

» «| 797 | 2 16 tox | 1595. New regulations as to the assize of bread 
OB taut issued in London. ; 

ei 1596. Dearth occasioned by great rains. 

Se OOM T8385 37 Elizabeth, “In August, September, October, 
600 _, | and November fell great store of raine, and wheat 

ampuigse4) 4 1 9 “21 in meale was sold at London for 1os. the bushell ; 

ee ee ee Te O28 yet thro’ the diligent carefulnesse of Thomas 
ye 4 ak Skinner, then lord maior, provision was made 

Be eke 
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Notes, Explanatory, &c. 


for corne to be brought from Danshe [Danzic} 
and other the east countreys by our merchants, 
unto whom was granted custome and stowage 
free, as also to make their own price, or trans- 
port to any part of this realme; whereupon it 
followed, were the price never so high, this 
citie never wanted corne for their money.”— 
PENKETHMAN. 

1603. James I (first of the House of Stuart) 
ascended the English throne. All monopolies 
suspended. 

1604. Exportation of corn permitted when below 
certain prices named.—1 James I, cap. 25. 

1606. Interest of money 8 per cent. 

1608. Bread very dear in London. 

1610. Twelve new public granaries erected in 
Bridewell. | 

1618. Commissioners were directed to buy and 
fill the public granaries with grain. 

1621. Interest of money to per cent. Land at 
fourteen to fifteen years’ purchase. 

1622. Great quantities of grain imported. The 
desire to produce wool had caused arable lands 
to be converted to pasture. 

1623. LExportation of grain allowed, according to 
scale of prices, and on payment of customs, 
making the impositions for export very heavy, 
and all bounty withdrawn. 21 James I, cap. 28. 

1624. An Act against forestallers and engrossers. 
An Act against monopolies. 

Average price of wheat during reign of 
James I 11. 128. 33d. Ale and beer 4d. per 
gallon; small beer zd. 

1625. Charles I ascended the throne. 

An Act to restrain drunkenness. 

1626. Nine-tenths of the trade of England was 
in wool and woollen goods. 

1629. The king, to raise money, grants monopolies. 

1630. <A famine expected. Proclamation by the 
king. 

1634. Many persons fined considerable amounts 
for converting arable land to pasture contrary to 
the Act of Henry VII. 

1640. Monopolies again abolished by Parliament. 
Mr. Pym complained in the House of Commons 
that salt, soap, beer, coals, &c., were impaired in 
goodness and advanced in price by monopolies. 

1643. An excise first laid on beer, wines, and 
other commodities in England. Church lands 
sold at ten and eleven years’ purchase. 

1644. Parliament commanded every family to 
retrench one meal per week, and pay the value to 
the State to meet expenses of civil war. 
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- 
oak Year. M Leo: be Notes, Explanatory, &c. 
War. Winchester 
Measure. 
a 
Civil war| 1646 | 2 2 8 | 1646. The table of the price of wheat compiled 
- "47 | 3° 5 5% | by Bishop Fleetwood begins at this date, and 
"48 | 3°15 67 | differs materially from the figures here given. 
% "49 | 3 11 14 |. Wedonot use Fleetwood’s table. He took the 
‘ 50 | 3 8 1% mean of the price for the two halves of each year. 
. "bl | 3 «5 «24 | 1647. Nearly one-half of the land of the 
. *b2 12 4 - kingdom confiscated by Parliament. Cultivation 
3 763 | 1 11 6% | stopped in consequence. 
‘e b4 | 1 3 14 | 1649. The Commonwealth proclaimed. Interest 
Peace ...| °55 |1 g 4 | of money 6 per cent. 
War ....| 7°56 | 118 2$ | 1660. Importation of grain allowed on payment 
» «| 757 | 2 1 52 | of certain duties regulated by price, but without 
3» «| 08 |2 1% 94 | bounty. First “sliding scale” of duties, 
Tent SVM aNnT8I9§ Charles II began to reign. 
Peace ....| °’60 | 2 10 22 |1661. The Courts of Wards and Liveries were 
meee OLS 3 x28 now abolished. 
5 «| °62 | 3 5 go |.1663. _By 15 Charles II, cap. 7, the high duties 
Petes! GS 28 Terr '8 on exportation of grain were repealed. Cattle 
eens CON gr gt 4 might be imported from Isle of Man. 
» «| 764] 1 16 — | 1663. The amount of the annual revenue was 
iar Sn 65)!| 2) sorog |" over! 1; 100,0001. 
» «| 766] 112 — | 1664. The price of land was now very low ; it had 
CORES cy a ae ee fallen out of cultivation during the civil wars. 
» «| 768 | 3 15 62 |1665. The wheaten peck-loaf now sold for 
Pencee 2s... “69h Torge7 § 28. 53da.; the white peck-loaf for 3s. 7d. 
» «el 770) 1 17 -4 | 1666. The «mportation of Irish cattle prohibited. 
3 «| ?71 |) 1 17 4 |1669. The lord mayor and court-of aldermen 
War ....| °72|1 16 s4j| order an assize of bread of the best sort of 
5» «| °738 12 1 5% | wheaten meal usually brought to Queenhithe 
Peace .... 774] 3 4 -3 | market. 
> «-| 7°75 | 2 17 .8%.|1670. The measure of grain to be made uniform 
» «| °%6 | 4 13. 94]. in allpartsof England—22 Charles II, cap. 8. By 
oy Nicol aa hd as ee be 22 Charles II, cap.13, the export ot corn permitted 
> wal 778 | 212 54 | Wwhenhigher prices prevailed than those permitted 
cic tage EU Se ie a by Act of 1668, but with higher customs duty. 
» «| ’80]|2 — — |1674. Interest of money 8 per cent. 
» «| '81}2 1 5% 1/1685. James IT began to reign. 
cou, lee Dts) ak Wb TRS aoe By 1 James II, cap. 19, regulations made for 
Mee See) Pers oe ascertaining price of grain. 
» «| 784] 1 19 12 | 1688. By 1 William and Mary, cap. 12, all ez- 
» «| 7°85 | 2 1 521 portation duties were abolished, and a bounty 
» «ws! ’86| 1 10 2$ | offered by way of encouragement. ‘This was an 
» «| 787 | 1 2 44 | entire change of policy. 
» «| 788 | 2 — 102 | 1689. William ITI (of the united Houses of Stuart 
Peet FSQsrye 6 68 and Nassau) ascended the throne. 
» «| 79011 10 9% |1691. The “monied interests” took their rise 
War ...| ’91|1 10 22%] fromthe system of national finance pursued at 
Pee a 12h tor 5S this period, viz., “the banking system.” 
» «=| 793 | 3 — 12] 1692. <A land-tax of 4s.in the pound imposed. 
Bern O44) fh 266° TOF Interest of money 7 per cent. 
» «| 795 | 2 4% 14/1695. Many of the inhabitants of Scotland were 
» «| ’96| 3 3 14 | driven to migrate to Ireland from the excessive 
price of bread. 
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Notes, Explanatory, &c. 





1697. Anexcise of 6d. per bushel was laid on malt. 

1698. Great complaints of the dearness of 
provisions and the decay of trade. 

The export of grain and breadstuffs prohibited 
for one year. Bounty suspended for one year. 
1700. All customs and duties on export of grain 

abolished by 11 and 12 William III, cap. 20. 

1701. Government rate of interest 6 per cent. 
Sea coals 1/. 4s. per chaldron. 

1702. Anne began to reign. 

1703. By Act of the Parliament of Scotland, all 
importation of grain from Ireland was pyro- 
hibited. 

About this period England was blessed with 
great plenty. 

1709. By 8 Anne, cap. 2, all export of grain and 
spirit produced from grain prohibited; but 
might be renewed on proclamation. This year 
another Act was passed to regulate the assize of 
bread. 

The queen in her speech to parliament com- 
plained of corn being exported at such high 
prices as distressed the poor. 

1711. <A duty laid on hops of 1d. per pound. 

1714. George I (first of the House of Brunswick) 
ascended the English throne. The national debt 
about 40,000,000/.; the legal interest 5 per cent. 

1720. The South Sea Bubble exploded, beggaring 
the nation for a time. 

1722. The number of houses within the bills of 
mortality 22,639. 

1724. At Haster, beef, mutton, veal, and pork 

1id. per pound. 

1725. The national rate of interest 5 per cent. 

1727. George II began to reign. Excess of ex- 
portation led to the plundering of the granaries 
in the west of England. 

1728. The price of imported grain settled by Act 
of Parliament. 

1729. By 2 George II, cap. 18, powers were given 
to Justices of the Peace to ascertain price of 
grain. 

1732. Further powers given for ascertaining price 
of English grain. 

1736. The French were reported to use their 
public granaries for the good of their poorer 
operative classes. They bought when grain was 
cheap, and sold to these at reasonable prices 
when grain was dear. 

1737. Interest of money from 3 to 5 per cent. 


| 1738. By 2 George II, cap. 22, interfering to 


prevent export of grain made a felony. The 
“Hundred ”’ made liable for grain destroyed. 


a 
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Price 
Peace or of Wheat per 
Year. Quarter, Notes, Explanatory, &c. 
War. Winchester 
Measure. 
co eB 
War ...| 1740 | 2 5 1% |1740. The king in opening the session of Par- 
liament, recommended the House to consider of 
» «| “41 | 2 4 521] some proper regulations for preventing the export 
of grain. 
Pee ec ae sore: ad} 1741, Importation of grain from Jreland and else- 
where into Scotland permitted. 
pri) AB hr em: 2 Exportation prohibited for one year. Butter 


in Bedford Market 33d. to 4d. per pound. 
9» «| 44) 1 2 x | 1746. Exportation of grain to France allowed for 

















a certain limited time (but of large amount), 
» «| 45 [1 4 54 | notwithstanding the war. 
1747. ‘The French contract for 400,000 quarters 
wees (46) 14 8 of wheat. 
1749. Mr. Pelham drew attention in the House of 
55 ++| 747 | 1 10 114 | Commons to the very large sums paid for bounty 
on exported corn during the past three years. 
Peace ...... “48 | 1 12 102 | 1750. The wheat exported this year amounted to 
947,000 quarters, and the total bounties paid 
» «| 49 | + 12 10% | during the ten years from 1740 to 1751 reached 
the sum of 1,575,000l.—MoCuLLocH. 
» | 750] 1 8 10% | 1751. An Act for ascertaining quantities of grain 
exported for which bounty was payable. 
» «| ‘Ol | 1 14 22 |1753. The Exchequer bankrupt, and unable to 
pay the bounties on exportation of grain other- 
» «| 752] 1 17 22 | wise than by debentures. 
1756. The king expressed in parliament his con- 
» «| 7°58] 1 19 8% | cern for the poor in consequence of the scarcity 
of provisions. Many disturbances. Haxportation 
4 64} 1 10 9$| prohibited after end of year, and all duties on 
corn imported repealed. 
War ...| °55 | 110 1 |1757. Act to regulate making bread, and holding 


assise thereof. 


3 AG’ | a oe 978 Importation of grain duty free until 27th 
August. Laws against forestallers and regrators 
pe ee OF | ums» 4 enforced. English distilling stopped. 
1758. Great crop but unfavourable harvest. 
$5 68 | 2 4 64 |1759. Exportation of grain prohibited till De- 


cember. The Norfolk farmers and the grand jury 
meee) 09 wing 3 of that county petition to be allowed to export. 
1760. George [II began to reign; an additional 


9 | 60] 1 12 «3 | duty of 3d. laid on malt, making duty 6s. 
1761. An additional duty of 3s. per barrel on 
» «| 61] 1 6 g% | strong beer, making total duty 8s. per barrel. 


1762. New Act, 3 George III, cap. 11, as to 
eh C2 2g 8 assise of bread. 
1763. Agriculture in Scotland greatly improved ; 








» «| 763 | 1 16 12] land about Edinburgh selling at thirty-two 
years’ purchase. : 
»” 64 | 2 1 52/1764. A Parliamentary Committee was appointed 


to inquire into the causes of the then high price 
of provisions. 

The king reminds parliament of the high price 
of grain consequent upon exportation. 
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Notes, Explanatory, &c. 


1765. First trustworthy estimate of national 
consumption of grain made. 

1767. Sir James Steuart’s famous work on Poli- 
tical Economy published. 

1770. Act for registering prices of corn. 

1771. From this date we quote from Willich’s 
annual average prices per imperial quarter. 
These differ materially from the Eton prices. 

The exportation of live cattle was this year 
prohibited. See Table X. 

1773. By 13 George III, cap. 20, all importation 
was stopped when price of wheat was 44s. per 
quarter. Prices also fixed as to other grain. 
New Act as to assise and making of bread. 

1751. Further Act, 21 George III, cap. 50, for 
ascertaining price of grain. 

1789. Further Act as to ascertaining price of 
grain. 

1791. New Act, 31 George ITI, cap. 30, for regu- 
lating importation and exportation of grain; 
very high duty levied upon grain imported | 
when the home price not above 50s. per 
quarter. 

1792. From this date inclusive the account of 
Eton College has been kept according to the 
bushel of 8 gallons, under the provisions of 
31 George ITI, cap. 30, sec. 82. 

1796. The new experiment of Bounty for import 
of grain was inaugurated. Repealed same year. 
The consumption was stated by Lord Hawkes- 
bury to be 500,000 quarters per month, or 
6,000,000 quarters per annum, of which 180,000 
were imported. The value of imported grain 
this year was 4,360,000/. 

1797. New Act for assise and making of bread 
in London. 

1799. A Bill was before Parliament at the 
instance of the Corporation of London, seeking 
new powers as to assize of bread. 

1800. The average growth of grain in Great 
Britain was estimated by Chalmers to be 
30,549,516 quarters. 

1801. The value of imported grain this year 
reached 11,600,000. 

1804. Foreign grain to be admitted at 6d. per 
quarter when English wheat was 66s. and up- 
wards; very high duties when prices under this.— 
44 George IIT, cap. 109. 

1806. Free inter change of grain with Ireland per- 
mitted. 

1808. Exports exceeded imports in consequence 
of supplies sent to British armies in Spain and 
Portugal. 
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Price 
Peace or of Wheat per 
W Year. Quarter, Notes, Explanatory, &c. 
ar. Winchester 
Measure. 
Sensi) ids 
War 1810 | 5 6 5 |1810. Large importations of grain from France, 
Ss PES Mane guns notwithstanding that we were at war with her. 
NM SLD GoGouz Estimated value of all grain imported 7,800,0001, 
Ay "138: | 5 9 g |1814. According to Colquhoun, the consumption 
; "14)3 14 4 of corn in Great Britain and Ireland this year 
ee DN ee ai ae amounted to about 35,000,000 quarters. Value 
Peace ‘L6sjs 77 18> 6 of imported grain 2,815,319/. 
es 17 | 4.16 11 | 1815. No foreign corn to be admitted until English 
a PLOT Aan: 6). 2 wheat was 80s. or more per quarter. Colonial 
iy PL Zink Ame Gs admitted when price reached 67s., 55 George III, 
ne tg aye te, cap. 26. . 
x "21 | 2 16 1 |1818. The wheat consumed in Great Britain was 
% 722A Wiaiel AN. 07, estimated by Mr. Wm. Jacob, F.R.S.,at 12,000,000 
% E23) Wziut be quarters. Value of grain imports 7,908,140. 
~ °24| 3. 3 11 | 1820. George IV ascended the throne. 
aA "25 | 3 8 6 |1821. New Act, 1 and 2 George LV cap. 87, for 
* "26 | 218 8 importation and exportation of grain. 
i 727 | 2 18° 6 |1822. Corn Law Amendment Act, admitting 
as PASTA Ss he teGk foreign wheat at 12s. per quarter duty when 
sf Ora 1G 3 price was 7cs., and 1s. duty when it was 80s. and 
‘ BOO gr mmaey 3 upwards. New Act to regulate making and sale 
Fi AOLd hs iniGn Big. of bread in London. 
mY °32 | 2 18 8 |1825. American colonial wheat admitted at a 
- SoU se ie 1s permanent duty of 5s. per quarter. Duty of 14s. 
x ?BA» | 26h ya, per quarter on buckwheat. 
i 35 | 1 19 4 | 1826. Foreign grain admitted at nominal duty, 
- 2 ea ak temporary.—7 and 8 George IV, cap. 3. 
i 37 | 2 15 10 | 1827. The highest duties ever imposed upon the 
+ in ee ee? ae, importation of grain into Great Britain enacted 
y 8903) 10 28 this year. See supplement to Table X. 
o 40 | 3 6 4 |1828. Corn Law Amendment Act, with new 
* AN 2 £4 sliding scale adopted. 
. "42 | 2 17 3 | 1830. William IV began to reign. 
3 43 | 2 10 1 | 1885. Act to regulate the importation of grain 
i "44 | 211 3 into Isle of Man. 
A 45 | 2 10 10 | 1836. New Act as to making and sale of bread in 
» "46 | 214 8 London ; first modern measure against adultera- 
+P "AT | 3°19 «9 tion.—6 and 7 William IV, cap. 37. 
+ 748. | 2 10 6 | 1837. Victoria ascended the throne. 
» "49 | 2 — 3 |1838. Actas to making and sale of bread in Jre- 
‘3 Poy pe apes Gils gs land. 
” 51 | 1 18 6 | 1842. Corn Law Amendment Act.—5 and 6 Vict. 
9 O20) ag cap. 14. “ Reduced sliding scale.” 
9 53 | 2 13 3 | 1846. Repeal of corn laws. Duty of 1s. per 
War 04] 3.12 5 quarter continued until 1869. Wheat sold at 
. fEBO | $2149. 8 Uxbridge market on last day of year at 88s. per 
Peace fo Pa gl quarter. 
” 57 | 216 4 |1847. The potato-failure in Ireland and parts of 
Great Britain. The corn and navigation laws 
suspended. ay A 
1851. The Lancet Analytical Commission ap- 
pointed. 


1855. Reports of Lancet Commission published. 
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Price 
Peace or of Wheat per 
Year. Quarter, Notes, Explanatory, &c, 
War Winchester 
Measure. 
aes, 10, 
Peace 1858 | 2 4 2 | 1858. The English wheat crop for this year the 
59 | 2 3 9 finest on record ; but crops deficient abroad. 
a Fehon 1860. The English wheat crop the finest for 
2 ; twenty-five years. A general Act for preventing 
” 561 7088 et adulteration of food and drinks.—23 and 24 Vic- 
” 62) 215 § toria, cap. 84. 
i 63 | 2 4 9 | 1861. Value of imported grain 34,918,6391. 
ih 64 | 2 -— 2 | 1862. Cotton famine. Value of imported grain 
Psat ype 375,772,194. : 
” 66 1863. Act for regulation of bakehouses, and 
” 4 eet another Act for seizure of diseased and unwhole- 
” 674 °3 igs some meat. Value of imported grain 25,955,939. 
% 68 | 3 4 - | 1866. Professor Rogers’s History of Agriculture 
Fs 96D Py Hs and Prices published, from which we have drawn 
HD) | Ey some of the details for this table. 
a 74 icc 1868. Act to regulate sale of poisons. 
” ! ay 1869. Last trace of corn laws abolished from 
» 72) Be LD Ore the Statute Book by repeal of the 1s. duty left in 
5 TS W2,418 48 1846.—32 Victoria, cap. 14. Adulteration Acts 
" ED CO ERS extended to seeds. 
75 12 8 2 1872. Amendment and extension of law regarding 
ah Sah Ny adulteration of food.—35 and 36 Victoria, cap. 74. 
J 1875. The imports of grain into the United 
Kingdom in the year ending 31st August 
reached 25,001,590 quarters. 








Note.—I have found it exceedingly difficult at certain periods to determine as 
to a state of peace, of war, or to ascertain when civil wars terminated. The 
figures in the first column of the table must therefore be taken as subject to 
correction. 





Famine Interature. 


The following table of Famine Literature is a necessary sequel 
to all that has preceded. It indicates the periods—since the 
invention of printing—wherein famine topics have been uppermost 
in public attention ; and it furnishes an intimation of the works 
wherein the famine history of those periods will be found. I only 
trust it may turn out to be reasonably complete: certainly no 
efforts have been spared to make it so. In McCulloch’s Ivterature 
of Political Hconomy some detailed information and criticisms upon 
some of the more prominent authors mentioned will be found. 
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1496 .... 


1542 
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86. :.. 
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PAS 2k, 
OW kas 


12 Henry VII. ‘The Assize of Bread ; printed on vellum, with wood- 
cuts, set forth and printed at the request of Mich. English and Jo. 
Rudestone, alderman. 


....| Assize of Bread and Ale, after the Pryse of a Quarter of Wheat, with 


the Weight of Butter and Cheese, and the Measure of all manner of 
Wood and Cole, and Lath, Bourde, and Tymbre. 4to. Printed by 
R. Wyer. There was, we believe, an earlier edition without: date, 
and many later editions, the last being published in 1700 by 
H. Jackson. 

John Uddall: The true Remedie against Famine and Warres ; five 
Sermons upon the first chapter of the Prophecie of Joel. 

Printed by Christopher Barker: Orders deuised by the Especial Com- 
mandant of the Queene’s Majestie for the Reliefe and Staie of the 


' present Dearthe of Graine within the Realme. 
.| By the same: The Renewing of certaine Orders devised by the speciall 


Commandements of the Queene’s Majestie for the Reliefs and Stay of 
the present Dearth of Grain within the Realme: in the yeere of our 
Lord 1586; now to be again executed this year 1594, upon like 
occasions as were seene the formere yere: with an addition of some 
other particular Orders for Reformation of the great abuses in ale- 
houses, and such like. 

Jerom Benzoni (Venice): Tractatus de Fugé, in quo explicatur quid 
Principes et Rectores Ecclesiastici et civiles debeant agere, tempore 
pestis, famis, et belli. to. 


.| Dr. William Barlow (Bishop of Rochester and Lincoln): Translation 


of three Sermons on Famine and Dearth of Victuals, by Lavater L. 
Same year, by — Plates: Sundrie new artificial Remedies against 
Famine. 

Peter Baker (probably a sermon) : The Prophecy of Agabus, concerning 
Famine. 

Arthur Standish: The Commons Complaint concerning the Waste of 
Woods, and the Dearth of Victuals; with four remedies for the 
same. 

Rev. Wm. Gouge: God’s three Arrows, Plague, Famine, and Sword. 

Orders appointed by His Majestie (James I) to be straitly observed for 
the preventing and remedying of the Dearth of Graine and Victual. 
4to. Black letter, 

Edward Howe: A Collection of the most remarkable Dearths and 
Famines. 

A Decree lately made in the High Court of Starre Chamber (touching 
Ingrossing : Taverners shall not sell Victual ; Bakers not sell sixteen to 
the dozen; no Ordinary shall exceed 2s. per meal; regulating the 
Price of Horsemeat ; Suppressing Pettie Ostries, &ec.). to: 


.| The Assise of Bread, together with Sundry Good and Needful Ordin- 


ances for Bakers, Brewers, Innholders, Victuallers, Vintners, and 
Butchers, and also other Assises in Weights and Measures, observed 
within the Liberties and without. 4to. Black letter. Interesting 
woodcuts. 

There was published by John Penkethman: Artachthos, or a new 
Book declaring the Assise of Bread by Troy and Avoirdupois Weights, 
containing divers Orders and Articles made and set forth by the 
Right Hon. the Lords and others of His Majesty’s Hon. Privy 
Council. Whereunto are added other necessary tables. London : 
R. Bishop, 1638. 4to. [This work is not mentioned by Watts or 
Allibone, nor in the 1st edition of Lowndes; but in the second edition 
it is mentioned at p. 1821 (see 1748). ] ae 

Thomas Nutt: Nineteen Propositions for the Deliverance of City and 
Country from fear of Sword and Famine. 

Bread for the Poor, and Advancement of the English Nation Promised 
by Enclosure of the Wastes and Common Grounds of England. 
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1707 .... 
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By Adam Moore, Gent. London, 4to. ‘One of the earliest tracts 
in favour of the division and enclosure of commons and wastes. It is 
written with considerable talent.” —McCuLiocu. 

Rice Evans, ‘‘a Welsh conjurer:”’ Mr. Evans’s and Mr. Pennington’s 
Prophesie concerning seven years of Plenty and seven years of famine 
and Pestilence. 

Dr. Christopher Bennett edited a work originally written by Thomas 
Moffatt: Health’s Improvement ; or Rules comprising or discovering 
the Nature, Method, and Manner of Preparing all Sorts of Food used 
in this Nation. 


England’s Improvement by Sea and Land: to outdo the Dutch without 


fighting, to pay Debts without Moneys, to set to work all the Poor of 
England with the Growth of our own Lands, to prevent unnecessary 
Suits in Law, with the benefit of a Voluntary Register; directions 
where vast quantities of Timber are to be had for the Building of 
Ships ; with the advantage of making the Great Rivers of England 
Navigable ; Rules to prevent Fires in London, and other great Cities ; 
with directions how the several Companies of Handicraftmen in 
London may always have cheap Bread and Drink. By Andrew 
Yarranton, gentleman. (Tract, 4to., pp. 198.) The last of his 
several schemes concerns us most here. His method was by means of 
Bank Granaries (p. 150), where the grain was to be stored for 1d. 
per bushel per annum, and against the produce so stored advances 
were to be made to the owners as required up to within a certain 
margin. The grain would always be kept within reach. The scheme 
was very ingenious, like all the projects of this author. 

Dr. Fleetwood, Bishop of Ely, published Chronicum Preciosum: an - 
Account of Money, Price of Corn, Wages, &c., in England, for six 
hundred Years last past. Second edition, 1745. McCulloch said this 
work contained the best account of prices published in England 
previously to that given by Sir F. M. Eden—Literature of Political 
Economy. There was for many yeaas published a broadside, An 
Account of the True Market Price of Wheat and Malt at Windsor for 
One Hundred Years, by William Fleetwood, Bishop of Ely. 

The Rey. John Hildrop: A Treatise of the three Evils of the last 
Times, the Sword, the Pestilence, and the Famine. 

There was published Assise of Bread and other Assises: Weights and 
Measures to be observed by Bakers, Vintners, Brewers, &c. Ato. 
Woodcuts. 

Husbandry and Trade Improved ; being a Collection of many valuable 
Materials relating to Corn, Cattle, Coal, Hops, Wool, &. By John 
Houghton, F.R.8. Second Edition. 4 vols., 8vo. A valuable collection 
of facts and opinions. 

The Book of John Penkethman, first published 1638, was reprinted 
this year, with a double title page, the first of which is as follows :— 
A Collection of several Authentic Accounts of the History and Price 
of Wheat, Bread, Malt, &c., from the coming in of William the 
Conqueror to Michaelmas, 1745, with some occasional remarks. The 
second title page:-- A True Relation or Collection of the most 
remarkable Dearths and Famines which have happened within this 
Realme since the coming in of William the Conqueror to Michaelmas, 
1745. As also the Rising and Falling of the Price of Wheat and 
other Graine from time to time, with the several occasions thereof 
briefly set down. London: Printed for W. Warden, and sold by 
C. Davis, over against Gray’s Inn Gate, Holbourn, 1748. New 


_ edition, 1765. 


After reciting many of the incidents already quoted in the preced- 
ing tables, he sums up, “By all these monumental verities, or 
particular narrations of chronicled occurrences, it appears that the 
cause of a dearth or famine is manifold.” 
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‘*1. Warre, whereby both corne and land was wasted, as also 
people destroyed. 

‘2, Unseasonable weather, extremitie of cold and frost, or raine, 
of windes, thunder and lightning, tempests, and such like. 

“3. The abasing of the coine. 

“4. Hxeessive consumption and abuse of wheat and other victuals 
in voluptious feasts. 

“5. The uncharitable greediness, or unconscionable hording of 
corne-masters and farmers. 
~ “6. The merchants over-much transporting of graine into forreine 

arts. 
ae For a seventh cause, I might here inferre, with accusation, the 
evil disposition of many in racking of rents, whereby the tenants are 
moved, if not constrained, to set on their commodities an unreasonable 
rice.” 
“ He adds, ‘‘ Againe, on the other side, there are divers apparent 
causes of cheapness and plentie. 

““]. Peace, whereby men have libertie to till the ground and reap 
the fruit thereof. 

** 2. Seasonable and kindly weather, with a fruitful harvest. 

“* 3. Great store of fine gold and silver. 

“4. The moderate use of the creature and sparing dyet, which is 
very little practised. 

‘*5. The corne-masters and farmers charitable bountie, or conscion- 
able exposing of their graine to sale, which is rara avis in terris, Sc. 

“6. The importation of graine from foreine parts, which have beene 
divers times knowne, through the careful means of the provident 
magistrates within the citie of London. 

‘**Hor a seventh cause, I might adde the forbearance of racking 
rents, whereby the tenants (farming their grounds at easie rates), and 
other provision at reasonable prices. But so corrupt or prone to 
avarice is the heart of man in these later times, that racking of 
rents will never be abandoned, and consequently cheapness of 
graine, or other things created for the sustenance or service of man, 
is not likely to be knowne by any such cause,” p. 74. 

Dr. Thomas Short, M.D., General Chronological History of the Air, 
Weather, Seasons, Meteors, &c., in sundry places at different times, 
wherein he reviews the famines and dearths which have afflicted the 
world. He remarks [vol. ii, p. 376] that among the signs of an 
approaching dearth are several years of luxuriant crops in succes- 
sion. 

A letter from a gentleman in town to his friend in the country, 
recommending the necessity of frugality. Third edition, 8vo., pp. 24. 

A letter to the Right Honourable William Pitt, Esq., one of His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, relating to the abuses 
practised by Bakers, Corndealers, Farmers and Millers : in consequence 
of a pamphlet, intitled, Poison Detected, which that fraternity is 
supposed to have endeavoured to suppress. 8vo., pp. 23. 

There was compiled [by Sir Charles Whitworth, M.P.,] an inquiry into 
the prices of Wheat, Malt, and occasionally of other provisions ; of 
Land, Cattle, &c.; as sold in England from the year 1000 to the 
year 1765; computed according to the Winchester measure, and to 
the present standard of English corn. Divided into periods of ten 
years each, and also into periods of circumstances. Printed for and 
sold by T, Longman (at No. 39), in Paternoster-row, M.DCC.LXVIII. 

Copy of the report of an Assize of Bread made in the year 1669, by 
order of the then court of Aldermen, with remarks on the Act 
31 George II, and an appendix to explain the statute 51 Henry III. 

Charles Churchill, “‘an English poet of unquestionable genius :’’? The 
Prophecy of Famine, a Scots Pastoral. 
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Davis : authentic accounts of the price of Wheat, Bread and Malt, &c. ; 
and also a true relation of Dearths and Famines. 

Scarcity of Bread: a plan for reducing its high price. By William 
Frend. 

Poor Man’s Prayer: an elegy addressed to the Earl of Chatham 
(complaining of the exportation of corn). By Simon Hodge, a 
Kentish labourer. 4to. 

Three letters to a member of the honourable House of Commons, from 
a country farmer, concerning the price of provisions; and pointing 
out a sure method of preventing future scarcity. 8vo. pp. 49. 

Sir James Steuart’s famous work: An Inquiry into the Principles of 
Political Economy [produced, it will be remembered, before Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations], wherein he lays down this fundamental 
proposition (afterwards exaggerated and misapplied by Malthus): 
1. The production of all countries are, generally speaking, in propor- 
tion to the number of their inhabitants; and 2. The inhabitants are 
most commonly in proportion to the food. He then shows that the 
food of the earth may be divided into two portions: (A) the natural 
produce of the earth ; and (B) the portion which is created by human 
industry. A corresponds to the food of animals, and is the limit of 
the number of savages. B is the product of industry, and increases 
(all other things being equal) in proportion to the numbers of 
civilised men. 

Thoughts on the causes and consequences of the present high price of 
Provisions. [By Soane Jennings], Second edition. 8vo., pp. 26. 

An Appeal to the Public: or Considerations on the Dearness of Corn, 
wherein the vulgar ideas are exposed; the mistakes of some writers 
discovered; the Pretended and True Causes examined; the best 
Preventives Elucidated ; with some observations offered, tending to 
promote the Public Tranquillity ; and the case of other provisions is 
occasionally considered. 8vo., pp. 59. 

The Occasion of the Dearness of Provisions, and the distress of the 
Poor: with proposals for remedying the calamity, offered to the 
consideration of the public: wherein the policy of the bounty given 
upon the exportation of Corn, the enclosing of Commons, and 
Enlarging of Farms, are impartially considered. With some remarks 
on a late pamphlet, intituled, A Letter to a member of Parliament 
on the Present Distress of the Poor. By a manufacturer [W. John 
Hustler, of Bradford, Yorks]. 8vo., pp. 49. 

Political Speculations; or an attempt to discover the causes of the 
Dearness of Provisions and High Price of Labour in England: with 
some Hints for remedying those evils. Part II. 8vo., pp. 62. 

In Dr. Thomas Short’s Comparative History of the Increase and 
Decrease of Mankind, &c., published this year, there was included “a 
Syllabus of the general States of Health, Air, Seasons, and Food for 
the last three hundred years ; and also a Meteorological Discourse.” 

Thoughts on the Causes and Consequences of the present High Price 
of Provisions. This work is attributed to Edmund Burke. 

Important considerations upon the Act of the 21 George II, 
relative to the Assise of Bread. 8vo., pp. 46, London: printed for 
G. Woodfall, the corner of Craig’s Court, Charing Cross. Price ts. 
Second edition, with additions, same year. 

Assise of Bread. Important considerations upon the Act relative to 
the assise of bread. ; 

Inquiry into the Prices of Wheat, Malt, and occasionally of other 
Provisions, of Land and Cattle, &c., as sold in England from the 
year 1000 to the year 1765. By Sir Charles Whitworth, M.P. 

A letter to the Right Hon. Lord North; attempting to show the 
Causes and the Remedies of the High Price of Provisions, upon anew 
plan. By Amiens Patriz. 8vo., pp. 32. 
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A sketch of a plan for reducing the present High Price of Corn 
and other Provisions, and for securing plenty of both for the*time 
to come. In a letter to a member of parliament. By Pamphilus. 
8vo., pp. 27. 

T. Elbridge Rooke, “late Lieutenant in your Majesty’s reduced 
108th Regiment of Foot,” addressed to the king, ‘“‘ Some Considerations 
on the present Scarcity and Dearness of Provisions.” Small 4to., 
pp. 24; wherein occur the following passages :— 

“The cause of the dearness of provisions, undoubtedly proceeds 
from too great a number of horses, still-houses, a prohibition of the 
distillery of wheat, too general a use of tea, the monopoly of farms, 
the goodness of the roads, and the numerous dealers in pyro- 
visions. 

“Tn this treatise we shall endeavour to prove evidently that these 
are the causes, and the only causes, of the present dearness of meat ; 
likewise a suitable and effectual remedy is proposed to reduce the 
price thereof to a moderate proportion, and also that of hides, 
tallow, soap, candles, and leather. 

‘“¢ Tt is not intended to stop the raisers and dealers in these articles, 
they shall get as much as they do now, with a less sum of money in 
trade; neither will it prove detrimental to the landed interest, but it 
will essentially add to the strength and glory of the nation.” 

The chief peculiarity of this writer is that his proposed remedies 
are nearly the reverse of those of all other writers. His panacea 
was the importation of grain from British America, paying a duty of 
one penny per bushel! 


*72 ...| The Expediency of a Free Exportation of Corn, with some Observations 


poe 


onthe Bounty. [By Arthur Young.] London, 8vo. 


Considerations on the exorbitant price of Provisions: setting forth 


the pernicious effects which a real scarcity of the necessaries of life 
must eventually have upon the commerce, population, and power of 
Great Britain. To which is added a plan to remove the cause of our 
present national distress. _Humbly submitted to the candid and 
impartial public. By Francis Moore. 8vo., pp. 98. One of his 
ideas was to substitute ox labour for that of horses. Horses eat, but 
are not eaten [in England]. 

The great advantage of eating pure and genuine Bread, 
comprehending the heart of the wheat, with all its flour. Showing 
how this may be a means of promoting health and plenty, preserving 
infants from the grave by destroying the temptation to the use of 
alum and other ingredients in our present wheaten bread. Recom- 
mending to magistrates, particularly in London, such an impartial 
distribution of justice in the executing the Act regulating the assise 
of standard wheaten bread, as may prove equally beneficient to the 
miller, the baker, and the consumer of bread. By an Advocate for 
Trade. 8vo., pp. 59. 

A letter on occasion of the public inquiry concerning the most fit 
and proper bread to be assised for general use. Showing the difficulty 
of executing the Act of the 31 George II, in a beneficient manner to 
the poor; the constant usage and custom with regard to Bread for 
many centuries ; the folly of eating bread known to be made white 
by art and adulteration, and the great advantage of eating pure bread 
made of all the flour, including the heart of the wheat, as the most 
salutary, agreeable and nutritive aliment. Recommended as an 
object of a very serious and important nature. By an Advocate for 
Public Welfare. 12mo., pp. 74. 

An inquiry into the connexion between the present price of 
provisions and the size of farms: with remarks on population as 
affected thereby. To which is added two proposals for preventing 
future scarcity. By a Farmer. 8vo., pp. 146. 
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Three Letters to a Member of the Honourable House of Commons, 
from a Country Farmer, concerning the Prices of Provisions, and 
pointing out a sure method of preventing future scarcity. 

Humbly inscribed to Parliament. Two Letters on the Flour Trade 
and Dearness of Corn; wherein the former is vindicated and the 
Cause of the latter explained, and the mistakes and misrepresenta- 
tions of ignorant and merely theoretical writers are confuted. By a 
Person in Business (in Hants, 1st November, 1766). 8vo. 

An Inquiry into the Nature of the Corn Laws, with a View to the New 
Corn Bill proposed for Scotland. [By Sir James Anderson, LL.D.] 
Edinburgh, 8vo. 

A Political Inquiry into the consequences of Enclosing Waste Lands, 
and the Causes of the High Price of Butchers’ Meat; being the 
sentiments of the Society of Farmers. 

By Robert Applegarth. A Plea for the Poor; or Remarks on the 
Price of Provisions, &c.; the Peasant’s Labour; the Bounties 
allowed on the Exportation of Corn, especially Wheat; with 
Proposals for their Emendation. 

Representation of the lords of the committee of council appointed for 
the consideration of all matters relating to trade and foreign planta- 
tions, upon the present state of the laws for regulating the importa- 
tion and exportation of corn. London, 4to. ‘In consequence of 
the statements and suggestions made in this representation, a change, 
though of no great moment, was effected in the corn laws in the 
course of the ensuing year.”—McCvuLioou. 

Lord Sheffield. Observations on the Corn Bill now depending in 
Parliament. 
Considerations on the Causes of the High Price of Grain and other 
articles of Provision, for a number of years back; and propositions 
for reducing them ; with additional remarks. By Catherine Phillips. 

8vo., pp. 90. 

Considerations on the Scarcity and High Price of Bread-Corn and 
Bread at the Market; suggesting the remedies, in a series of letters ; 
first printed in the Cambridge Chronicle, and supposed to be 
written by Governor Pownal. 8vo. 

Account of the Experiments tried by the Board of Agriculture in 
composition of various sorts of Bread. Anno 1795. London: 
Printed for G. Nichol, Pall Mall, Bookseller to His Majesty and to 
the Board of Agriculture; and sold by Messrs. Robinson, Paternoster 
Row; J. Sewell, Cornhill; Cadel and Davies, Strand; William 
Creech, Edinburgh, and John Archer, Dublin. 4to., pp. 34. 

Thoughts on the most effectual Mode of Relieving the Poor during the 
Present Scarcity, 

Hints for the Relief of the Poor, by suggesting how they may procure 
a cheap and comfortable subsistence in times of scarcity. 

Useful Suggestions favourable to the Comfort of the Labouring 
People and of Decent Housekeepers: explaining how a smallincome may 
be made to go far in a family, so as to occasion a considerable saving in 
the article of bread; a circumstance of great importance to be known 
at the present junction. 8vo., pp. 17. 


....| Lhe Rev. J. Acland: An Answer to a Pamphlet published by Edward 


King, Esq., in which he attempts to prove the Public Utility of the 
National Debt ; a confutation of that pernicious Doctrine, and a true 
Statement of the real Cause of the present High Price of Provisions. 

By “‘W. A.:” Injuries of the Public the Cause of Famine. 

An Enumeration of the Principal Vegetables and Vegetable Produc- 
tions that may be substituted, either in part or wholly, in place of 
Wheat and other Bread-Corn in Times of Scarcity, with short notices 
respecting the Modes of preparing them for Use; by the author of 
“‘Some Information on the Use of Indian Corn.” 
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1796 ....| An Inquiry into the Corn Trade and Corn Laws of Great Britain, and 
their influence on the prosperity of the Kingdom. By Alexander 
Dirom, Esq. London, 1 vol., 4to. 

*97 ....| In Sir Frederic Morton Eden’s great work, The State of the Poor: or 
an History of the Labouring Classes in England, &c., is given an 
appendix, ‘Containing a Comparative and Chronological Table of 
the Prices of Labour, of Provisions, and of Commodities,” &ce. 
From this work we have quoted in the present paper. He speaks of 
the importance of registering the price of the chief item of the food 
of the people, as the most accurate measure of the value of labour. 

’97 ....| Dispersion of Gloomy Apprehensions with respect to the Decline of the 
Corn Trade. By the Rev. John Howlett [vicar of Great Dunmow, 
Essex]. London, 8vo. 

°98 ....| The great work of Malthus—Hssay on the Principles of Population— 
was first published this year, wherein occurs the following passage :— 

“T certainly think that, in preference to the interest of a particular 
State, a restriction upon the importation of foreign corn may some- 
times be advantageous ; but I feel still more certain that, in reference 
to the interests of Europe in general, the most perfect freedom of trade 
in corn, as well as in every other commodity, would be the most advan- 
tageous. Such a perfect freedom, however, could hardly fail to be 
followed by a more free and equal distribution of capital, which, 
though it would greatly advance the riches and happiness of Europe, 
would unquestionably render some parts of it poorer and less populous 
than they are at present; and there is little reason to expect that 
individual States will ever consent to sacrifice the wealth within their 
own confines to the wealth of the world.” 

Mr. Malthus says (Population, seventh edition, p. 257), “We know 
that the general effect of years of cheapness and abundance is to 
dispose of a great number of persons to marry, and under such 
circumstances the return to a year merely of an average crop might 
produce a scarcity.” 

It has not unfrequently been contended that the countries most 
subject to famine are those in which the population usually makes the 
most rapid progress. ‘To this it has been answered—that the progress 
of the population being more rapid than that of the means of sub- 
sistence, famines are a necessary consequence ; hence the Malthusian 
theory-—limit the population to the resources of the country. This 
is in opposition to modern free-trade principles. What Malthus says 
(seventh edition, 1872, p. 256) is :— 

“Of the other great scourge of mankind, famines, it may be ob- 
served that it is not in the nature of things that the increase of 
population should absolutely produce one. ‘This increase, though 
rapid, is necessarily gradual; and as the human frame cannot be 
supported even for a short time without food, it is evident that no 
more human beings can grow up than there is provision to maintain. 
But though the principle of population cannot absolutely produce a 
famine, it prepares the way for one; and by frequently obliging the 
lower classes of people to subsist nearly on the smallest quantity 
of food that will support life, turns even a slight deficiency, from the 
failure of the seasons, into a severe dearth ; and may be fairly said, 
therefore, to be one of the principal causes of famine.” 

He remarks also upon another well-known fact, and that is, the 
rapidity with which even old States recover from the desolations of 
war, pestilence, famine, and the convulsions of nature :— 

“The traces of the most destructive famines in China, Indostan, 
Egypt, and other countries, are by all accounts, very soon obliterated ; 
and the most tremendous convulsions of nature, such as volcanic 
eruptions and earthquakes, if they do not happen so frequently as to 
drive away the inhabitants or destroy their spirit of industry, have 
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been found to , produce but a trifling effect on the average population 
of any State.” 

A Proposal for Supplying London with Bread at a Uniform Price 
from one year to another according to an Annual Assise: by a Plan 
that may be applied to every Corporation in the Kingdom ; would give 
Encouragement to Agriculture, and would prevent Rise of Prices in 
case of future Scanty Harvests. 8vo., pp. 39. The plan proposed 
was by means of granaries provided in the interest of the inhabitants. 


...| Observations on the Statute of the 31 George II, cap. 29 [1757-58], 


concerning the Assise of Bread ; with occasional Reference to the 
3 George III, cap. 11, and the 13 George III, cap. 62; and to the 
late Statute for regulating the Assise of Bread in the City of London. 
By the Rev. Luke Heslop, Archdeacon of Bucks. 4to., pp. 32. 

Suggestions offered to the consideration of the Public, and in particular 
to the more Opulent Classes of the Community, for the purpose of 
reducing the Consumption of Bread-Corn; and relieving at the same 
time the Labouring People, by the substitution of other Cheap, 
Wholesome and Nourishing Food; and especially by means of Soup 
Establishments, &. 8vo., pp. 19. 

A Maximum, or the Rise and Progress of Famine; addressed to the 
British People. Wright. 8vo. 

George Edwards, M.D.: Effectual means of providing against the 
Distresses apprehended from the scarcity and high price of different 
articles of Food. 

Thoughts and Details on Scarcity, originally presented to the Right 
Honourable William Pitt, in the month ‘of November, 1795. By the 
late Right Honourable Edmund Burke. 8vo., pp. 48. 

The True Causes of our present Distress for Provisions ; with a Natural, 
Easy, and Effectual Plan for the future Prevention of so great a 
Calamity ; with some hints respecting the absolute necessity of an 
increased Population. By William Brooke, F.8.A. 8vo., pp. 85. 

A Temperate Discussion of the Causes which have led to the present 
High Price of Bread. Addressed to the Plain Sense of the People. 
[By Charles Long, Secretary to Treasury.] 8vo., pp. 43. 

The effect of war in sending up the price of wheat is here very 
clearly shown. 

Lord Sheffield, A pamphlet: Remarks on the Deficiency of Grain 
occasioned by the Bad Harvest of 1799, and on the means of present 
relief and future plenty. 8vo. . 

Striking facts addressed to those who still disbelieve in a Real Scarcity, 
and a solemn appeal to all who think otherwise. By the author of 
“ An Appeal to the Good Sense of the Higher and Wealthy Orders of 
the People,’ &. 8vo. pp. 18. “N.B.—The quartern loaf is now 
selling at 1s. 94d.” 

An Address to the Plain Sense of the People on the present High 
Price of Bread. 8vo., pp. 16. 

Short Thoughts on the present Price of Provisions. By an Officer of 
the Volunteer Corps. 8vo., pp. 15. 

A Determination of the Average Depression of the Price of Wheat i in 
War below that of the preceding Peace, and of its readvance in the 
following, according to its yearly rates from the Revolution to the end 
of the last Peace; with Remarks on other greater variations of that 
entire period. By J. Brand, C.L., M.A., &., &. 8vo., pp. 102. 

Effectual means of providing, according to the Exigencies of the Evil, 
against the Distress apprehended from the Scarcity and High Prices 
of Articles of Food. By George Edwards, Esq. 8vo., pp. 48. 
Dedicated to Arthur Young. 

Remarks on the Deficiency of Grain, occasioned by the Bad Harvest of 
1799 ; on the means of Present Relief, and of Future Plenty, with an 
Appendix containing accounts of all Corn Imported and Exported, 
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1800 ....| with the Prices from 1697 to the 10th October, 1800; and also 
several other Tables. By John Lord Sheffield. 8vo., pp. 120, and 
tables. 


1800 ....| Thoughts on the Present Prices of Provisions, their Causes and 
Remedies ; addressed to all ranks of the people. By an Independent 
Gentleman [Mr. Simmons]. 8vo., pp. 87. 

1800 ....| Advice to the Poor, and Hints to the Rich, on the present High Price 
of the Necessaries of Life. A new impression, corrected. By a Lay- 
man of Middling Rank. 8vo., pp. 29, and postscript. 

1800 ....| Inquiry into the Causes and Remedies of the late and present Scarcity 
and High Price of Provisions, in a Letter to the Right Honourable 
Earl Spencer, K.G., First Lord of the Admiralty, &., &e. 8vo., pp. 71. 

1800 ....| Moderation is Salvation, addressed to the People of England at the 
Present Scarcity. Bya Plain Man. 8vo., pp. 31. ‘Stand to your 
Arms, Britons! Strike home! and spare the quartern loaf !”’ 

1800 ....} An Examination of the Statistics now in force relating to the Assise of 
Bread; with Remarks on the Bill intended to be brought into 
Parliament by the Country Bakers. By James Nasmith, D.D., one 
of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the County of Cambridge 
and Isle of Ely. Wisbeach: Printed and sold by John White, &c. 

. Price 2s. 6d. 8vo., pp. 85. 

1800 ....| Dr. Edward Gardner, M.D., Reflections upon the Evil Effects of an 
Increasing Population on the present High Prices of Provisions, 
particularly Corn ; upon the Bounty Act; and upon the propriety of 
General Enclosures, in which a mode is suggested of relieving the 
present necessities of the Poor upon the principles of Equity. To 
which is added an Appendix containing some remarks upon the 
subject of Tythes; further Observations upon Population; and 
animadversions upon some late publications on the present scarcity. 

1800 ....| An Appeal to a Humane Public for the poorer Millers and Bakers, 
respecting the High Price of Bread; and the injury sustained by them 
from the Establishment of the London Flour, Meal, and Bread 
Company, with an Account of the Effect the Institution of this new 
Chartered Company has in immediately Raising instead of Lowering 
the Price of Corn. By an Attentive Observer. 8vo., pp. 24. 

1800 ....| The Use of Indian Corn as an Article of Food. By authority, A. 
Thorn, 87, Abbey Street, Dublin. 8vo., pp. 4. 

1800 ....| Industry, and a Pious Submission, Charity, and a Strict Economy, 
recommended and enforced, as the best means of alleviating the 
Present Distress. A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of St. 
Anne, Westminster, on Sunday, the 14th day of December, 1800, 
being the day on which his Majesty’s Proclamation on the Scarcity of 
Grain was directed to be read. By Jos. Jefferson, A.M. and F.A:S. 
Small 4to., pp. 28, and Appendix. In this publication is contained 
the remarkable resolution designated ‘‘The Engagement,” which I 
have given at the end of Table IX. 

1800 ....| On the Causes of the High Price of Provisions. By same author. 8vo. 

1800 ....| Anonymously: The Cause of the present threatened Famine traced to 
its real source, viz.,an actual depreciation of our circulating medium, 
occasioned by the Paper Currency, with which the War, the shock 
given to public credit in 1794, the stoppage of the Bank in 1797, and 
the Bankruptcies in Hamburgh in 1796, inundated the Country to 
accommodate Government, and enable the merchants to keep up the 
price of their merchandise, shewing by an Arithmetical Calculation 
founded on facts, the extent, nay, the very mode of the progress 
which the Paper System has made in reducing the People to Paupers. 
With its only apparent practicable remedy. Jordan. 8vo. 

1800 ....| An Investigation into the Cause of the present High Price of Pro- 
visions. By the author of the Essay on the Principle of Population 
[Mr. Malthus]. London, 8vo. 
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Atwood’s Review of the Statute and Ordinances of Assize, from the 
4th of King John, to the 37 of George III. 4to. 

Practical means of Counteracting the present Scarcity, and preventing 
Famine in the future. By George Edwards, M.D. 

Same year, anonymous: Humane suggestions to Members of the 
first Imperial Parliament, or an Appeal to the Ministry; being 
urgent. reasons for Credit and Famine. 

Bread, or the Poor, a poem, with notes and illustrations. By 
Mr. Pratt, author of Sympathy, Gleanings, &c. 4to., pp. 88, and 21 
pages of notes, probably a correct picture of the times. 

Observations on the Act which passed into a law in 1800, to incorporate 
certain persons by the name of the London Company, for the 
manutacture of Flour, Meal and Bread. By John Henry Prince, 
Bookseller. London, 8vo. 


.| A Brief Review of the causes which have progressively operated to 


enhance the Price of Provisions, but particularly of Bread-Corn, with 
suggestions as to the best means of alleviating the present. distress, 
and preventing the recurrence of a similar calamity. 8vo., pp. 91. 


.| A calm Investigation of the circumstances that have led to the present 


Scarcity of Grain in Britain, suggesting the means of alleviating that 
evil, and of preventing the recurrence of such a calamity in future. 
By James Anderson, LL.D., &e. London, 8vo. 

Review of the Statutes and Ordinances of Assize which have been 
established in England from the fourth year of King John, 1202, to 
the thirty-seventh of his present majority (George III). By G. 
Attwood, F.R.S., London, 4to. 

An Essay on the Impolicy of a Bounty on the Exportation of Grain, . 
and on the principles which ought to regulate the commerce of Grain. 
[By James Mill, author of the History of British India.] London, 
8vo. 


...{ Archibald Duncan, ‘‘of the Royal Navy:’ The Mariner’s Chronicle, 


being a collection of the most interesting narratives of Shipwrecks, 
Fires, Famines, and other calamities incident to a life of maritime 
enterprise. ‘‘ No. 1, to be completed in twenty numbers, 6d. each.” 


.| A Treatise on the Art of Bread making, wherein the Mealing Trade, 


Assize Laws, and every circumstance connected with the Art, is 
particularly examined. 

Mr. W. T. Comber: An Inquiry into the state of National Subsistence, 
as connected with the progress of Wealth and Population, &c., 
wherein much valuable information will be found upon the operation 
of the effect on the people of the legislative enactments herein 
reviewed. . 

Dr. James Anderson (Madras): Journal of the establishment of Napal 
and Tuna for the prevention or cure of Scurvy, Dysentery, and 
Ulcers on Shipboard and Navigation: of Famine on shore. 

Thoughts upon the immediate means of meeting the Pressure of Want. 
By.a London Merchant. 8vo., pp. 16. 

Mr. N. Lowis: Defence of the claim for an increase of the Import 
Duty of Grain. 8vo. 

A letter to the Right Honourable Sir William Domvyille, Bart., the 
Jiord Mayor of London [onthe Assise of Bread]. By John Dumbell. 
8vo., pp. 147. A scheme to compete with the Bakers. 

First and Second Reports from the Committees of the House of Lords 
appointed to inquire into the state of the Growth, Commerce, and 
Consumption of Grain, and all laws relating thereto: to whom were 
referred the several petitions presented to the House in the session of 
1813-14, respecting the Corn Laws. 2nd edition. 

Considerations on the Protection required by British Agriculture, and 
on the Influence of the Price of Corn on Exportable Productions. 
By William Jacob, Esq. London, 8vo. 
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Observations on the Effects of the Corn Laws. By the Rev. T. R. 
Malthus. London, 8vo. 

The Rev. T. R. Malthus, a pamphlet: Grounds of an Opinion on the 
Policy of Restricting the Importation of Foreign Corn. 8vo. 

The Rey. T. R. Malthus, a pamphlet: On the Effects of the Corn 
Laws on Agriculture, &. 8vo. 

Mr. David Ricardo: An Essay on the Influence of a Low Price of 
Corn on the Profits of Stock. 

Mr. Robert Wilson (Edinburgh): Enquiry into the Causes of the 
High Price of Corn and Labour. 8vo. 

Essay on the Application of Capital to Land, with Observations on the 
Impolicy of any great Restrictions of the Importation of Corn. By 
a Fellow of University College, Oxford. 8vo. 

Brickwood’s Facts on the Corn Laws. 8vo. 


..| In Mr. Joshua Milne’s Treatise on Annuities, &c., published this year, 


his first table is one “ exhibiting the progress of the population of 
England and Wales and the price of Wheat from the year 1710 to 
1810.” We do not propose to quote that table here; but the remarks 
which accompany it deserve to be noticed :— 

“Tt will be observed, that any material reduction in the price of wheat 
is almost always accompanied by an increase both of the marriages and 
conceptions, and by a decrease in the number of burials ; consequently 
by an increase in the excess of births above the deaths. Also, that 
any material rise in the price is generally attended by a corresponding 
decrease in the marriages and conceptions, and by an increase in the 
burials ; therefore by a decrease in the excess of the births above the 
deaths. Thus it appears, that an increase in the quantity of food, 
or in the facility wherewith the labouring classes can obtain it, 
accelerates the progress of the population, both by augmenting the 
actual fecundity, and diminishing the rate of mortality; and that 
a scarcity of food retards the increase of the people, by producing in 
both ways opposite effects.” 

The theory of the increase of fecundity by reason of the food 
supply has been controverted. 


.| Mr. C. Culverhouse: Arrangement of the Bread Laws, with an 


Historical Introduction, and some Curious Specimens of the Ancient 
Bread Laws, and Tables exhibiting the Price and Assise of Bread 
from the Price of Wheat and Flour. 

An Essay on the Influence of a Low Price of Corn on.the Profits of 
Stock, with Remarks on Mr. Malthus’s Last Two Publications. By 
David Ricardo, Esq., London. 8vo. 


.| Report and Evidence from the Select Committee of the House of 


Commons on the Laws Relating to the Manufacture, Sale, and Assize 
of Bread. London, Folio. 


..| Mr, Dugald Bannatyne delivered before the Literary and Commercial 


Society of Glasgow an essay: Observations on the Principles which 
enter into the Commerce in Grain, and into the Measures for supply- 
ing Food to the People. The substance of which was afterwards 
published, and attracted considerable attention. : 

[Rules of] Bread Association for the District of Pinner, Harrow Weald, 
Great Stanmore, Little Stanmore, and Edgware, to Encourage Industry 
and Economy, by inducing the Poor to Deposit small portion of their 
Earnings during the Summer, to be returned to them with the 
addition of at least half as much again from the Funds of the 
Charity, in the Articles of Bread and Flour, supplied by their own 
Bakers, at half-price, in the cotirse of the Winter. Hstablished 
September 1, 1817. 8vo., pp. 30, and appendix. 


....| Dearness not Scarcity: its Cause and Remedy. By Josiah Collier. 


Humbly offered to the consideration of His Majesty’s Ministers. Bvo., 
pp. 17. 
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Mr. John Wright (Nottingham) : Hints on the Importation of Corn, 
and on Circulating Medium. 8vo. 

Letter to Sir Robert Peel on the Comparative Operation of the Corn 
Laws and Taxation. By a Briton. 

Report from, and Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on the Depressed State of 
Agriculture. London, folio. This report (which was drawn up 
by Mr. Huskisson) contains a forcible exposition of the mischievous 
influence of the law of 1815. Mr. Ricardo was a member of this 
Committee, and not choosing to have his opinions identified with 
those of the Report, he published his famous tract of 1822. 


.| On Protection to Agriculture. By David Ricardo, Esq., M.P. This 


pamphlet discusses the important questions of remunerating price ; 
the influence of a law and of a high value of corn or wages and 
profits ; the effect of taxation on agriculture and manufactures; the 
grounds on which restrictions on importation may be justified, with 
others of equal interest and difficulty. ‘‘Had Mr. Ricardo never 
written anything else, this pamphlet would have placed him in the 
very first rank of political economists.”—McCvuLtocg. 

A Letter to the Agriculturists of the County of Salop on the present 
State and Future Prospects of Agriculture. By W. W. Whitmore, 
Esq., M.P. London, 8vo. 


.|“ An Essay on the Depressed State of ch peteelairenk By James 


Cleghorn [Editor of Edinburgh Farmers’ Magazine). Published by 
order of the Highland Society. Edinburgh, 8vo. 

Observations on the Present State of Landed Property, and on the 
Prospects of the Landlords and Farmers. By David Low. Edin- 
burgh, 8vo. 

Wright’s Remarks on the Erroneous Opinions which led to the New 
Corn Law, and also on those of the Bullionists. 8vo. 

A Disquisition on the Corn Laws, with a few Observations on Pauperism, 
as it appears among the Higher Orders as well as among the Lower 
Orders of Society. By Robert Wilson, author of the History of 
Hawick. 

A Compendium of the Laws passed from time to time for Regulating 
and Restricting the Importation, Exportation, and Consumption of 
Foreign Corn from the year 1660, and‘a series of Accounts from the 
date of the Earliest Records, showing the Operation of the several 
Statutes, and the average Price of Corn, presenting a complete view of 
the Corn Trade of Great Britain. Compiled from Public Documents. 
8vo. 

Report on the Trade in Foreign Corn, and on the Agriculture of the 
North of Europe. By William Jacob, F.R.S. 

Prices of Corn and Wages of Labour, with Observations, &c. By Sir 
Edward West [author of “Tract on Rent’’]. London, 8vo. 

Cheap Corn best for Farmers, proved in a Letter to G. H. Sumner, 
Esq., M.P. for Surrey. By one of his Constituents. [Henry Drum- 
mond, Esq., founder of the Chair of Political Economy in the 
University of Oxford. } 

Mr. M. Fletcher, a pamphlet, On the Causes which Influences the 
Price of Corn. 8vo. 

An Essay on the External Corn Trade. By Colonel Torrens, London, 
1 vol., 8vo. “Among the most able of the publications on the 
impolicy of restricting the importation of corn, may be classed Major 
(now Colonel) Torrens’s Essay .... . His arguments appear to me 
unanswered, and to be unanswerable.”’—RicaRrpo, Political Economy. 

A Catechism of the Corn Laws, with a list of Fallacies and the 
Answers. [By Colonel Perronet Thomson.j| London, 8vo. 

Report on the Trade in Corn and the Agriculture of the North of 
Kurope. By M. Jacob, Esq. Printed by order of the House of 
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Commons in folio in 1826 and 1827; afterwards reprinted 8vo. 
These reports contain much information of value. 

Corn and Currency : an Address to the Landowners. By Sir James 
Graham, M.P. London, 8vo. ‘An exceedingly well written, able 
pamphlet.”—McCutiocn. 

Report from and Evidence taken before the Select Committee of 
the House of Lords, on the Price of Shipping Foreign Grain from 
Foreign Ports. Folio. 

Mr. Thomas Hopkins, a pamphlet, On Rent of Land, and its Influence 
on Subsistence and Population. 

Tracts relating to the Corn Trade and Corn Laws, including the Second 


Report ordered to be printed by the two Houses of Parliament. By 
William Jacob, F.R.S. 


...| FHree Trade in Corn: the Real Interest of the Landlord and the True 


Policy of the State. By a Cumberland Landowner. London, 8vo. 

Mr. Thomas Tooke, a pamphlet, On the Currency in connection with 
the Corn Trade, and on the Corn Laws. 

W.W. F. Lloyd (Oxford), Prices of Corn in Oxford in the beginning 
of the Fourteenth Century ; with Miscellaneous Notices of Prices in 
other Places, collected from MSS. 8vo. 

In Mr. M. T. Sadler’s great work, ‘‘The Law of Population,” itis con- 
tended, and the contention is to all appearance supported by the 
evidence of statistics, that cheap food (he takes his example from the 
price of wheat) does not increase the fecundity of the people inter se. 
There may be more marriages, and hence more births ; but the power 
of fecundity is not itself increased by means of cheap food. 


.| Every Man his own Purveyor. Proposal for the formation of a Club 


for cheapening the necessaries of life ; being the substance of a series 
of papers originally published in the Spectator newspdper, with 
additional remarks. 8vo., pp. 23. 

An Inquiry into the Expediency of the Existing Restrictions on the 
Importation of Foreign Corn ; with Observations on the present Social 
and Political Prospects of Great Britain. By John Burton. London, 8vo. 

A Clue to the cause of Dear Bread and Fallen Rents, submitted to the 
consideration of Members of Parliament. By a Landed Proprietor. 
August, 1834. 8vo., pp. 8. 

Letters on the Corn Laws and on the Rights of the Working Classes, 
originally inserted in the Morning Chronicle, showing the injustice 
and also the impolicy, &c., [of the Corn Laws]. By H. B. T., London. 
8vo. The real author of these letters is understood to have been 
Mr. Deacon Hume, one of the secretaries of the Board of Trade, who 
had a principal share in the consolidation of the Customs and 
Navigation Laws, effected in 1825. 

Influence of the Corn Laws as affecting all classes of the community, 
and particularly the Landed Interests. By James Wilson, Hsq. 
London, 1839. 

The effect of Restrictions on the Importation of Corn considered 
with reference to the Landowners, Farmers, and Labourers. By 
G. R. Porter, Esq. [of the Board of Trade, author of the “ Progress 
of the Nation’’]. London. 8vo. 


....| Corn Laws: An authentic report of the late important discussions in 


the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, on the Destructive Effects of 
the Corn Laws upon the Trade and Manufactures of the Country. 
London, 8vo. 


_| Mr. R. Torrens. Three Letters on the Effects of the Corn Laws. 8vo. 
a 4 eee 


Mr. W. Atkinson, a pamphlet, On Mr. Huskisson, Free Trade and the 
Corn Laws. 8vo. 


....| Influences of the Corn Law as affecting all Classes of the Community, 


and particularly the Landed Interests. Second edition. By James 
Wilson. 
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..| Mr. J. R. M’Culloch, a pamphlet, Statements illustrative of the 


Policy and probable consequences of this proposed Repeal of the 
Existing Corn Laws. 8vo. 
Colonel William Napier. Observations on the Corn Laws. 8vo. 


.| An Address to the Clergy of the Established Church of England on 


the effects of a Scarcity of Food: showing the tendency of Starvation 
to engender Epidemic Disease. By a Physician. 8vo., pp. 16. An 
important consideration is here involved. 

Statements Illustrative of the Policy and Probable Consequences of the 
Proposed Repeal of the existing Corn Laws, and the Imposition in 
their Stead of a Moderate Fixed Duty on Foreign Corn when entered 
for Consumption. By J. R. McCulloch. London, 8vo. This 
pamphlet had a very extensive circulation. 


.| A Few Words on the Corn Laws, wherein are brought under conside- 


ration certain of the Statements which are to be found in the Third 
Edition of Mr. McCulloch’s Pamphlet on the same subject. By 
General Sir James Charles Dalbiac, K.C.H. London. §8vo. 

An Inquiry into the Principles which ought to regulate the Imposition 
of Duties on Foreign Corn; in answer [to Mr. McCulloch’s pamphlet]. 
By George Taylor, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh, 8vo. 

Mr. G. Beauclerc, Operation of Monopolies on the Production of 
Food, as illustrated by the Corn Laws, for which the only adequate 
Remedies are Moral Government and Free Trade. 8vo. 

Suggestions offered, and data given, in proof that a sufficient supply of 
Bread Corn for the Inhabitants of Great Britain, the growth of their 
own soil, and produce of their own industry, may be obtained in the 
year 1843, and for an indefinite period to come. By a Tourist from 
the North. 8vo., pp. 18. , 

pape of a fixed Duty on Corn, &. By J. G. Hubbard, Esq. 
London, 8vo. 

Information Concerning the Cost and Supply of various Articles of 
Agricultural Produce, &c., in various parts of Northern Europe. 
Obtained by James Meek, Esq., under instructions from government. 
Printed by order of the House of Commons. Folio. ‘A carefully 
compiled paper, comprising much useful information.” —McCULLocH. 

How will Free Trade in Corn affect the Farmer? Being an Examina- 
tion of the Effects of Corn Laws upon British Agriculture. By 
C. G. Welford, Esq., London, 8vo. 

Corn Laws. The Consequences of the Sliding Scale Examined and 
Exposed. Being the substance of a Speech delivered in the House of 
Lords on the 14th of March, 1843. By Lord Monteagle. London, 
8vo. 





.| The Rev. Robert Everest, Chaplain to the East India Company, con- 


tributed to the Journal of this Society a short paper: On the Famines 
that have devastated India, and on the probability of their being 
periodical. ‘The author says: 

‘““In comparing the devastating effects of drought, which I have 
more than once witnessed in India, with the accounts of similar 
calamities in the history of that country, it occurred to me that no 
one had ever ascertained whether, in that part of the world, such un- 
favourable seasons had anything like a periodical occurrence. For the 
purposes of such an inquiry, it was impossible to refer to meteoro- © 
logical registers for a long series of years, as no such documents 
existed. The only alternative, therefore, was to examine the prices of 
corn for as far back as they could be obtained ; assuming that they 
would roughly indicate the character of the seasons. In support of 
this course it may be remarked that the harvests are but triflingly 
affected by other atmospherical circumstances than moisture and 
dryness. Of heat and sunshine there is always sufficient to bring the 
crops to perfection.” 
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He then indicates the sources from which he had drawn infor- 
mation, and gives the principal results as follows :— 

‘“‘ Great: irregularity was observable in any one list ; but the. more 
numerous the lists were from which the averages were taken, the greater 
was the approximation to a regular ascending and descending series, 
with recurrences at about eight or ten years’ distance, leading to the 
belief that if we could obtain a correct measure of the average 
atmospheric changes over a considerable surface of the earth, instead — 
of those only of particular localities, we should be able to observe 
something like regular intervals in the seasons. . . . . Assum- 
ing that the variations in price follow the variations of the seasons as 
to dryness and moisture, it was to be expected that analogous 
variations might be observed in the depths of large inland seas, such 
as the Caspian and the lakes of North America. Lived. 

He found on consulting such authorities as were available to him, 
that in the great lakes of America there is a rise for three years, and 
then a corresponding decline; but this was not altogether uniform, 
for sometimes the succession of similar seasons extended to five and 
even ten years. 

How much would the Four-pound Loaf be Lowered by the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws? 8vo., pp. 8. 

On Cases of Starvation and Extreme Distress among the Humbler 
Classes, considered as one of the main symptoms of the present dis- 
organisation of Society ; with a preparatory plan for remedying these 
evils in the metropolis, and other large cities. By J. L., late of the 
Colonial Service, with an introduction by Viscount Ranelagh. §8vo., 
pp. 47. Only 250 copies printed—quite enough! 

Free Trade and Protection. Being a tract on the Necessity of Agri- 
cultural Protection. By Archibald Alison, Esq., F.R.S. [Author of 
History of Europe during the French Revolution]. Edinburgh and 
London, 8vo. The writer ascribed the decay of agriculture in ancient 
Italy, under the Emperors, principally to the importation of corn 
from Egypt, Mauritania, Xe. 

A Preliminary Inquiry into the Physical Laws Governing the Periods 
of Famines and Panics.. By Hyde Clarke, contributed to the Railway 
Register. In this paper it was sought to show that abundant harvests 
led to speculation ; bad harvests to panics. The author says therein : 
“Tf there be-great good from giving special attention to the statistics 
of human life, there seems to be no less good to be sought in the study 
of those laws which regulate the supply of human food, and which 
influence animal and vegetable life.” Much historical and chronological 
information is brought to bear upon the question. 

This year (1846) Dr. Farr read before this Society a paper on, The 
Influence of Scarcities and of the High Prices of Wheat on the 
Mortality of the People of England. This paper is replete with 
statistical and other information of value. The author says, ‘ I some 
time ago examined nearly all the English chroniclers and historians, 
from Bede and the Saxon chronicle down to Stow and Holingshed, 
and extracted all the passages in which scarcities, famines, or 
epidemics are mentioned.” The following passages are appropriate to 
our present paper. They refer to England only :— 

“Tn the eleventh and twelfth centuries a famine is recorded every 
fourteen years on an average; and the people suffered twenty years 
of famine in 200 years. In the thirteenth century my list exhibits the 
same proportion of famine, and nearly the same number of years of 
famine ; the addition of five years of high prices makes the proportion 
greater. Upon the whole, the scarcities decrease during the three 
following centuries ; but the average from 1201 to 1600 is the same— 
namely, seven famine, and ten years of famines ina century. This is 
the law regulating scarcities in England. 
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“The destruction of grain, of which famines are the results, arises 


~ from ‘bad seed-times,’ ‘long and severe winters, ‘droughts,’ 


‘incessant rains during summer or harvest,’*‘tempests,’ ‘ oppres- 
sion of the cultivators of the soil,’ and zymotic diseases of the wheat 
plant—a great variety of phenomena genérally produced by ‘causes 
beyond our knowledge and control, but subject to laws which syste- 
matic agricultural statistics will unfold. 

“The collection of the observations loosely made by the chroniclers, 
on no. well-considered uniform plan, but extending over several 
hundred years, not only establishes the existence, but indicates the 
nature of these laws.’ 

The Black Prophet: a tale of the Irish Famine; with illustrations on 
wood by William Harvey, early impressions. 8vo., ornamental boards. 
By W. Carleton. 

Mr. J. T. Danson, F.S.S., now of Liverpool, read before this 
Society a paper: A Contribution towards an Investigation of the 
Changes which have taken place in the Condition of the people of 
the United Kingdom during the eight years extending from the 
Harvest of 1839 to the Harvest of 1847; and an Attempt to develope 
the Connexion (if any) between the Changes observed and the Variations 
occurring during the same Period, in the Prices of the most necessary 
Articles of Food. ‘This, like all the writings of the same author, is 
marked by many points of careful observation and philosophic reflec- 
tion; while the statistics it contains are valuable. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair published an important treatise, On the Food of 
Man in relation to his Useful Work. This book should be consulted 
by all who desire to comprehend the full bearings of the effect of food 
on the human system. . 

The Registrar-General in his 8th report (published 1849), said :— 

“ As statistical science and education advance, the severity of seasons 
of distress—whose general course can be calculated—will be dimi- 
nished by mutual aid; and provision will be made in prosperity 
against their recurrence: as the losses of shipwreck, fire, and life to 
society are mitigated by the various classes of insurances. Knowledge 
will banish panic and mitigate pain.” 


.| Dr. W. A. Guy, M.B., contributed to this Society a paper, On the 


relation of the Price of Wheat to the Revenue; and the same is 
printed in its Journal, vol. xvi, p. 53. The main conclusions the 
author arrived at were the following :— 

2. A comparison of groups of years of high and low prices of 
wheat, issues in a result highly favourable to the theory that the 
price of wheat exercises a marked influence on the revenue, and this 
is especially the case when the years immediately following those of 
high or of low prices are substituted for the years coinciding with 
them. 

3. The result of these comparisons is rendered still more striking — 
when that portion of the revenue which is derived from wheat and 
wheat flour is subtracted from the total net ordinary revenue; and 
this correction has, at’ the same time, the effect of diminishing the 
amount of the irregularities just referred to. 

The paper contains many valuable statistics. 

The Bread Question, or where the Shoe Pinches. By E. G. Swann. 
Svo. 


.| Buckle, in his History of Civilisation, says :—~ 


“Those frightful famines by which Europe used to be ravaged 
several times in every century have ceased; and so successfully have 
we grappled with them, that there is not the slightest fear of their 
ever returning with anything like their former severity. Indeed, our 
resources are now so great that we could at worst only suffer from a 
slight and temporary scarcity ; since in the present state of knowledge, 
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science could easily suggest.” 

In the first volume of the Journal de la Société de Statistique de 
Paris, published this year, is an article on the Famines of France, by 
M. A. Legoyt. 

Report on the [Indian] Famine of 1860-61. By Colonel Baird Smith, 
2 parts. [ Official. | 


.| The Rev. James H. 'T. Rogers, M.A. (Oxford), read before the British 


Association at Manchester a paper, Facts and Observations on Wages 
and Prices in England during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and more particularly during the thirty-nine years 1582-1620; the 
data principally employed being the Fabric Rolls of York Minster, 
and the Shuttleworth household books. In this paper is much 
valuable information regarding prices of food; but as this paper 
formed in part the basis of the work published by the same author 
in 1865, we need not dwell upon it here. (See 1866.) 

The Rev. J. HE. T. Rogers, M.A., read before the Statistical Society of 
London this year a paper, On a Continuous Price of Wheat for one- 
hundred and five years from 1380 to 1484. The facts contained 
herein we shall endeavour to make available in the table to be given 
at the end of this article. 

Free Trade—Good’s (W. W.) Political, Agricultural and Commercial 
Fallacies; or the prospect of the Nation after twenty years’ Free 
Trade. 8vo. 

At the Social Science Congress (Manchester), Major-General Sir Arthur 
Cotton read a paper on Famines in India, their Causes and Remedies, 
wherein he gives some important statistical imformation. Regarding 
the loss of property consequent upon these Indian famines, Colonel 
Smith had estimated it in 1860 at 34 millions sterling. Of the loss 
of public revenue, the commissioners estimated that in the eighteen 
years following 1833, in Guntoor alone, there was a loss of 900,000l. 
The writer said one reason assigned for these famines was the want of 
water; but there was no such want in India. When Guntoor lost 
200,000 by famine, a river was flowing through it which never failed, 
and which in a single day carried to the sea 4,000 million cubic yards 
of water; and as 6,000 cubic yards will secure a crop of rice on an 
acre, water enough was running to waste in that one river in a day, 
in that very district, to secure 700,000 acres of rice, the food of 23 
millions of people for ayear. A single day’s water would thus 
provide food for five times the whole population of that district. 
The sole cause of the famine was that the water was not distributed 
over the land. There was indeed food in abundance in other parts of 
India; but there arose the difficulty of transit. The irrigating 
canals might be made available to overcome this difficulty—so that 
the storage of water would meet and overcome a double difficulty. 
He showed that in many districts the works required might easily 
be carried out at a profit. 

Professor J. HE. T. Rogers, F.R.S., History of Agriculture and Prices 
in England, wherein is contained tables of the prices of commodities 
in all parts of England between the years 1259 and 1400, and much 
other information on the subject of food and prices of a most 
valuable character. The author says in his preface—referring to the 
period over which his inquiry extends— 

“ As there were no regular means for supplying deficiencies in the 
produce of the home market by foreign importations, the prices of 
necessaries, such as corn, give no small insight into the course of the 
seasons ; and supply the best means for discovering a cycle of seasons, 
if, as I do not dare to assert, such a cycle can yet be found.” 

[If Professor Rogers had had before him the Tables IX, X, and 
XII, of this present paper, he would have seen that there were 
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legislative influences at work even at that remote period, which were 
designed to interfere with the ordinary course of prices. ] 

The Madras Famine of 1866. By R. A. Dalzell, M.C:S. [official.] 

Minute by Sir Cecil Beadon. on the Famine of Bengal and Orissa 
during 1865-66. Dated 5th January, 1867. (Official. | 

Report on the Eamine in the Behar Districts and Southall Pergunnahs 
in 1868. By F. R. Cockerell. Dated 15th March, 1867. [ Official. ] 

Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Famine in 
Bengal and Orissa during 1866. 2 vols., 1867. [ Official. ] 

Further Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
Famine in Bengal and Orissa during 1866. With appendices, 1867. 
[ Official. ] 

Report on past Famines of the Bombay Presidency. By T. A. Etheridge, 
Lieut-Colonel, 1868. [Official. ] 

Report on the Past Famines in the North-Western Provinces. By 
C. E. R. Girdlestone. 1868. (Official. | 

Mr. Wm. Newmarch, F.R.S., in his inaugural address on opening the 
session of this Society, selected for consideration the state of know- 
ledge in regard to some of the topics falling within the scope of this 
Society, and said : 

“First, as regards the accurate statistical determination of the 
average consumption of the chief articles of food among different 
classes of the population—corn, butchers’ meat, and colonial produce. 
At present we cannot speak with any approach to accuracy of the 
extent and cost of the most vital of all requirements, viz., the food of 
the people. We are perpetually guessing at the probable consumption 
of wheat and other grains per head—the same of potatoes and 
butchers’ meat, and colonial produce; and until, by a series of 
extensive and well-devised observations of rigid statistical facts, we 
arrive at results entitled to credence, we shall continue to speculate 
and reason in the dark.” 

In the absence of such knowledge, we probably suffer considerably 
in the cost of products—meat for instance. 

Report on the operations of the Central Committee, Famine Relief 
Fund, North-Western Provinces, 1870. [ Official. | 


.| Report on the Famine in the Punjab during 1869-70. 1871. [Official.] 


A Narrative of the Drought and Famine which prevailed in the North- 
Western Provinces during the years 1868, 1869, and beginning of 
1870. Compiled by Frederick Henvey, 1871. 

Bengal, the Crops of, 1865-66, for comparison with those of 1873-74. 
By J. C. Geddes, O.8., 1873. [ Official. | 

Mr. W. Brittlebank, Persia during the Famine: a Narrative of a 
Tour in the Hast, and of the Journey Out and Home. Post 8vo. 
London. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. W. Tayler read before the East India Association in London a 
paper, Famines in India: their Remedy and Prevention. This paper 
is published in the Transactions of the Society, and is remarkable for 
the great practical knowledge it displays. é 

Administrative Experiences recorded in former Famines. By J. C. 
Geddes, C.S., 1874. [Official.] 

Correspondence relating to the Famine in Bengal and Behar in 1873-74. 
1874. [ Official. ] 

Special Narratives of the Drought in Bengal and Behar in 1873-74, 
together with Minutes. By the Hon. Sir Richard Temple, K.C.S.I. 
1874. [ Official. ] 

Minute by the Hon. Sir Richard Temple, K.C.S.I., Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, on the Famine in Bengal and Behar during 1874. Dated 
31st October, 1874. [ Official. ] 

At the meeting of the British Association held at Bristol this year, 
Professor W. Stanley Jevons, F.R.S., read a novel paper, viz.: The 
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1875 ....| Influence of the Sun-Spot Period upon the Price of Corn. After 
alluding to the attempts made by Mr. Carrington to trace a connection 
between the price of corn and the variations in the sun spots during 
portions of the last and present centuries, the professor said that 
Mr. Schuster had pointed out that the years of good vintage in 
Western Europe have occurred at intervals approximating to eleven 
years, the average length of the principal sun-spot period. The 
elaborate collection of the prices of commodities in all parts of 
England between the years 1259 and 1400, published by Professor 
Rogers, appeared to afford the best data for deciding whether the 
sun-spot period influences the price of corn. For this purpose, tables 
of the average prices per quarter of wheat and other grain, expressed 
in grains of pure silver, were used. ach series of prices was 
divided into intervals of eleven years, which were ranged under each 
other and averaged, so as to give the average of the first, of the 
second, of the third, &c., years, the commencement of the period 
being arbitrarily assumed. It was found that the price of each kind 
of produce examined rises in the first four years, but afterwards falls. 
It is further shown that the maxima prices are found to fall into the 
tenth, eleventh, first, second, and third years of the assumed eleven- 
year period. These results are to be looked upon as only preliminary, 
and need further investigation. It was also pointed out that commercial 
panics have tended to recur during the last fifty-four years in a dis- 
tinctly periodic manner. The average length of interval between the 
principal panics is about 10°8 years, nearly coinciding with 11°11, the 
length of the solar-spot period. If Professor Balfour Stewart be 
right in holding that the sun-spot variation depends on the configura- 
tion of the planets, it would appear that these configurations are the 
remote cause of the greatest commercial disasters. This is but a 
meagre outline of the remarkable paper. 

76 ....| Food Grain Supply and Famine Relief in Behar and Bengal. By 
A. P. MacDonnell, B.C.S. 1876. [| Official. ] 

77 ....| East India (Famine Correspondence) Printed Parliamentary Papers. 
[C. 1879.] Parts1to4. 1877. (Official. | 

77 ~....| A Century of Famines. Being particulars of all the Famines that 
have visited India since the year 1770; and an inquiry into the best 
means of providing against them. By F. C. Danvers, of the 
Foreign Office. [ Official. | 

"77 ~+....| The Landed Interest and the Supply of Food. By James Caird, C.B., 
E.R.S. 

"77 ....1 Mr. Stephen Bourne, F.8.S., read before the Manchester Statistical 
Society a paper “On the increasing dependence of this country 
upon foreign supplies for food,’ which paper is published in the 
transactions of that Society. 

°78 ....| Irrigation regarded as a preventative of Indian Famines. By 
W. T. Thornton, Esq., C.B. Read before the Society of Arts, 
22nd February, 1878, and published in the journal of that Society, 
vol. xxvi, p. 272. 

78 ....] The Famine Campaign in India, 1876-78. By William Digby. 
‘“Mr Digby’s own services were ‘invaluable, and deserved a better 
fate than to be consigned to oblivion in these two dry and chaotic 
volumes.” —Athenewm, 28th September, 1878. 
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Discussion on Mr. WALFORD’S PAPER. 


Mr. R. H. Parrerson expressed his disappointment with the paper, 
because Mr. Walford had departed from the first part of his paper, 
and had gone into general remarks on the question of famines. 
At the same time every section of the paper was, he thought, 
very interesting. He could not attach the same importance as 
Mr. Walford did to the depreciation of currency as one of the 
causes of famine. A famine was caused by the failure of the 
ordinary productiveness of the soil, and what the depreciation of 
currency had to do with it he was at a loss to understand. 
Mr. Walford had attributed the high price of wheat in some 
instances to the scarcity of money; but it was well known that if 
money was scarce, the price instead of being high would be very 
low. Mr. Walford had given a most carefully prepared list of 
famines which would be of great service. He (Mr. Patterson) 
would point out, that famines were caused either by too much or 
too little water. In northern countries all famines were produced 
by cold and wet weather, and in southern countries they were 
caused by hot weather and scarcity of water. He would also call 
attention to the fact that recent scientific observations pointed to 
the existence of cycles of good and bad seasons connected with the 
spots on the sun. If the changes in the sun, and also the altered 
position of the planetary bodies were considered, it would be found 
that a priori, there was every reason to suppose that the cosmical 
condition of the earth would be correspondingly altered. So long 
as the distribution of land and water remain unchanged, it was 
impossible for the physical condition of the earth to change, except 
from extra-terrestrial influences. And he held it certain that ere 
long it would be found that cycles of this kind existed corre- 
sponding with the movements, the nearness or distance, of the 
larger surrounding orbs. He hoped that he would be excused for 
expressing his disappointment at the turn the present paper had 
taken. 


Professor Leone Leyi said they must all be indebted to 
Mr. Walford for such a collection of luminous facts, which would 
be of great use to the student of statistics. He should like to ask 
the author of the paper whether his attention had been directed to 
the cultivation of opium in India as a cause of the prevalence of 
famines in that country. 


Mr. Tomas Hupson wished to know if the author had taken 
into account the misappropriation of grain in the manufacture of 
intoxicating drinks. As far as his memory served him, in 1846, 
during the terrible famine in Ireland, the number of quarters of 
foreign grain imported in that year was about equal to the quantity 
which was consumed in the manufacture of alcoholic liquors. This 
was a point worthy of Mr. Walford’s consideration, because if.a 
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raid had been made on the distillers and brewers in the year 
mentioned, the necessity for the importation of so much grain 
would have been superseded. He also called attention to the 
cultivation of hops, and cited the opinion of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
expressed on the proposal for the repeal of the hop duty, that if 
the hop lands were applied to the growth of wheat, it would be 
much more beneficial to the country, because to that extent it would 
increase the food of the people. 


Mr. F. Reynowps called attention to the waste of fisheries in 
this country, the people not seeming to realise the value of fish as 
food. There was a great deal of fishing at improper times, and a 
misuse of the fish as an article of manure, when it might be more 
advantageously brought into the market for human food. 


Mr. R. Denny Urwin thought it desirable to point out that 
a previous speaker (Mr. Hudson) had fallen into an error in 
attributing the Irish famine in 1846 to a failure of the grain crops. 
Barley and oats were to some extent cultivated in Ireland, but the 
corn crop had always been very limited, and the climate of Ireland 
was so uncertain that it never had been, or would be, a corn- 
growing country. The great Irish famine was owing to the failure 
of the staple crop of potatoes, on which the majority of the 
smaller tenants had, as it were, staked their existence. When 
that crop failed there was universal distress, for the tenants were 
thrown into a state of starvation, and were of course unable to pay 
any rent; so that the land-owning class also suffered fearfully. It 
was happily the case that the average size of farms had since 
increased, and that the tenantry were not now so completely, as 
formerly, dependent on a single crop. If he understood the 
Indian Famines rightly, they were also terrible instances of the 
danger of depending on one product of the earth. All this 
seemed to point to the scarcity, in India as in Ireland, of agri- 
cultural knowledge, and of the means of making known to the 
people the dangers to which they were lable to be exposed. We 
had no ‘“ Minister of Agriculture,” whose department would be 
charged with the duty of warning the poorer tillers of the earth of 
possible reverses, and especially of the danger of staking everything 
on one article of food. Such a department of State might, he 
thought, ameliorate, if it could not wholly prevent the disastrous 
state of famine which had overwhelmed some portions of the 
empire in years past. With regard to the meteorological aspects of 
the questions, he feared that meteorology, although highly 
interesting, could not yet claim to be looked on asa science. The 
cycle of bad harvests spoken of by a previous speaker would 
doubtless be of great importance if anyone could succeed in exactly 
measuring it—in telling us if it were a cycle of ten, or twelve, or 
fourteen years. But cycles and sun spots so far defied exact 
description, and any knowledge we had of them was, so far, of 
little or no use to us. He would only, in conclusion, express his 
great regret that he had not been able to hear the whole of 
Mr. Walford’s paper. 
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The Rev. I. Doxsey combated the view that the climate of 
Treland was unsuitable for the growth of corn. Some of the 
heaviest corn and the strongest in the straw he had seen in the 
three kingdoms, was grown on the estate of Harl Fitzwilliam on 
land that had previously been bog land. He believed that 
drainage would do for Ireland what it had done for the great 
level in the fen counties of England, which were the best grain- 
growing counties in the kingdom. The cost of reclaiming the land 
in Ireland was the chief difficulty. The Irish famine in 1846 was 
relieved, as far as it could be, by the importation of corn from 
America. The people found that they could no longer exclusively 
rely upon the potato crop, and he believed they had profited by the 
lesson ever since. He could not remember accurately the facts to 
which Mr. Hudson had referred, but his conclusion at the time of 
the Irish famine was that as much grain as was necessary to 
sustain those who perished by famine was turned into whisky. 
He felt personally indebted to the author for his paper. The facts 
had been collected by surmounting almost insuperable difficulties, 
and exhibited an indefatigable industry which was worthy of imita- 
tion by the younger members of the Society. He (Mr. Doxsey) took 
exception to the remarks made by Mr. Patterson in reference to 
the debased currency. The foreigner did not accept our currency, 
but regarded only the actual and not the nominal value of the 
silver, and sold accordingly. Therefore he thought that the 
debasing of currency had more to do with the question than 
Mr. Patterson seemed to imagine. With regard to the meteoro- 
logical aspects of the question, he thought that one part of 
Mr. Patterson’s speech answered the other. That gentleman had 
said that there were certain circumstances which in northern climes 
produced scarcity, and that there were other classes of circum- 
stances producing famines in southern climes; but these two 
circumstances did not always go together. As arule it would be 
found that when there was a scarcity in the northern climes there 
was a good supply in the southern climes, and vice versd, showing 
that Mr. Walford was right in saying that one of the causes of 
famines was want of the means of transport. Putting these two 
facts together, he thought that Mr. Patterson’s remarks rather 
strengthened Mr. Walford’s argument than weakened it. 


Mr. H. Moncreirr Pavut said that Mr. Walford had alluded to 
India as an important factor in shipping wheat to this country; but 
if he would carry out his investigation to last year (1878), he would 
find that considerably less had been sent from that country than 
was the case in 1877, or even in 1876, one reason simply being the 
effects produced by the famine, and another the low price offered 
in this country not being sufficient to warrant the shipment of 
erain hither. Mr. Walford had shown what he considered to be 
the means of preventing famines in the future, and had summed it 
up by saying, “I have already indicated that the only mode of 
permanent prevention lies, in my belief, in improved means of 
cultivation, if practicable, and of transport as a necessity.” He 
(Mr. Paul) thought, however, that there were four elements 
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involved. The first great factor was free trade. If there was free 
trade in any country there would never be famine, because supplies 
could be attracted to that country from other countries. A second 
factor was increased facilities of transit; a third, telegraphic com- 
munication; and a fourth, improved cultivation. It was quite 
true, as some of the speakers had remarked, that Ireland as well 
as Scotland were not great wheat growing countries; but that was 
not of much consequence, because wheat could be imported much 
more cheaply from other parts of the world. If the principles he 
had enumerated were applied to other countries, there would be no 
danger of famine in them. With regard to India, there was 
another element to be considered ; there was the question of caste. 
_An Indian would rather die than eat food to which he had not been 
accustomed. In the case of coolies sent from the Hast to the West 
Indies, they must have rice imported from India or Burmah for 
their consumption; consequently this element of caste, where 
it existed, was sufficient to counteract the other elements he had 
named ; but, speaking generally, a maintenance of the four points 
to which he had alluded as applicable to this country, was necessary 
to prevent other countries from being visited by famine. 


Mr. H. Heprpre Hatt said the paper just read was a most ad- 
mirable one. He was present when the former paper was read, 
and he had studied its contents ever since. Notwithstanding the 
wonderful ingenuity Mr. Walford had displayed in handling the 
figures, he (Mr. Hall) confessed to some feeling of disappointment 
with the general results arrived at. There was one element which 
had not apparently entered into the consideration of the paper, 
namely, that of thrift, or rather its opposite, waste. There was no time 
when the subject of thrift or waste was more worthy of considera- 
tion than at present. Next to the Americans, the people of this 
country were the largest meat consumers in the world, and next to 
them, perhaps, they were the most extravagant and wasteful; and 
he had no hesitation in saying from the experience he had in travel, 
that this element of waste entered very materially into the con- 
sideration of the question of famines. In regard to the question 
of free trade, he could not conceive, although he largely believed in 
free trade, how it could affect the question of famines. If there 
was universal free trade, no doubt the supply to the north when 
the south was not so distressed, and vice versd, on the general 
principle of the working of free trade, would be the means of 
relieving a famine. So in relation to the whole world, it was a 
local question, apart altogether, he thought, from free trade. He 
had spent some time in the United States, and had learned that 
many portions of the country were subject to periods of famine 
and great scarcity; but since the introduction of railways and 
canals these famines had been in a great measure prevented. He 
was of opinion that the paper, on the whole, was one of the most 
elaborate, valuable, and carefully prepared that had ever been read 
before the Society since he had become a member. 


Mr. F. ©. Danvers said he had taken ereat interest in the 
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famines in India. He wished in the first place to correct the 
statement that rice was the all-important food for India. In many 
parts that was so; but in southern India rice was really the food of 
the rich, the poorer. classes depending on the dry crops. If they 
all depended on rice, the effects of the drought would be much 
more serious, because rice required a great amount of water to 
bring it to perfection. In regard to opium growing in India, opium 
covered a comparatively small area, so that the cultivation of grain 
in its stead would not have any material effect on the country in 
times of famine. In China the case was different. The late 
famine had directed attention to an amount of surreptitiously 
erown opium in that country. Between rows of growing crops the 
Chinese planted the poppy; but when this was discovered by the 
authorities they were punished and the plants destroyed. It was 
believed that the large amount of opium grown in China mono- 
polised the ground which would have otherwise been covered with 
grain, and which would have been very beneficial in the time of 
the late scarcity. Poppy cultivation in India, however, was not 
carried on to an extent sufficient to affect the food supply in any 
particular district. Owing to a new condition of affairs that was 
gradually taking place in India, famines would probably in the 
future assume quite a different aspect to what they did formerly. 
Famines in India have hitherto been more generally famines of 
work than of food, because when there had been good crops the 
people used to store a very large proportion of the year’s supply in 
underground storehouses, and very often they had sufficient to last 
at least one year of bad crops, and if the crops were not entirely 
destroyed, there would be sufficient in store to eke out for two 
seasons. Upon these occasions the famine was not a famine of 
food, but of work; because a large proportion of the people were 
agriculturists, and when a drought took place, and it became 
impossible to cultivate the land, a large proportion were thrown out 
of work, and had no means of livelihood to enable them to purchase 
food; but since communications had increased, a great change had 
taken place in that respect. In many places where a railway passed 
through, and a high price could be obtained for the grain, the grain 
merchants were not proof against the temptation to realise money 
when they had the opportunity. The consequence would be that 
by and by famines of food would be almost impossible, but famines 
of work, and therefore of the means to procure food, would not 
therefore cease to exist. The product of districts having a large 
produce, would be brought into the famine districts at a much more 
reasonable rate than hitherto. He was sorry that more had not 
been said in reference to the government dealing with famines. A 
famine in this country was almost impossible, but our dependencies 
in the Hast might be largely increased in future, and it was 
desirable that we should consider the best way of meeting a 
famine. In former years the government in India used sometimes 
to purchase grain, and when they employed people on famine works 
they would pay them in grain, and otherwise interfere with the 
erain trade. THarly in the present century that was found out to be 
a great mistake, and although there had been departures from the 
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general rule, orders were issued that there should not be any 
interference on the part of local governments or their officials in 
the grain trade. As communications improved, the free trade in 
grain would have greater security than in times when it was 
impossible to get into districts in various parts of the country. 
There was also another question with reference to communications. 
One effect of railways was not only to facilitate the transport of 
grain from one place to another, but they also had the effect of 
raising the value of grain, and in a calculation which he recently 
made, he found that if a certain railway which had been projected 
was constructed at a cost of about three-quarters of a million 
sterling, in all probability, judging from the prices of crops in 
another district, the value of the crops would be increased by 
800,000/. a-year; that was to say, the increased value of one year’s 
crop would more than pay for the railway. The people would thus 
be enriched and able to put aside from their surplus receipts money 
to provide themselves with food in the event of scarcity in their 
immediate districts. 


Professor Srenicgmann (of Berlin) said that a few days ago he 
read in the “TI]lustrated London News” an account of a case in 
which a somewhat speculative commercial gentleman predicted a 
famine in the year 1641, the time of the Irish rebellion, and he 
attributed the cause to emigration, which was an important element 
in the question. 


The Hon. Mr. Wasupurn (of the United States) said he had 
read with a great deal of interest the first paper prepared by 
Mr. Walford, and he was astonished at the number of famines that 
had occurred from the beginning of creation to the present time. 
These famines, undoubtedly, were in most cases beyond the power 
of human control and foresight; but there was no question what- 
ever that the distress caused by some of. them might, in many 
respects, have been mitigated, and made more bearable by human 
skill and ingenuity. He had listened with a great deal of attention 
to the discussion which had followed the reading of the essay, and 
had asked himself the question whether it would be possible for 
these famines to be repeated in future times. It did not seem to 
him that they could, when he considered the present means of 
communication between one country and another, and the improve- 
ments that had taken place within the last thirty or forty years in 
all that related to the cultivation of grain, especially in America, 
which country was a great factor in supplying the world with 
bread. During the past year America had raised the greatest crop 
of wheat ever known, exceeding, if he remembered rightly, four 
hundred millions of bushels! He also called attention to the very 
extensive growth of Indian corn in America, which, he said, was 
comparatively but little known in Great Britain. He had been 
gratified to know from recent travels through Germany, that it 
was being largely introduced into that country. America raised 
such enormous quantities of that article so cheaply, that i had 
actually been often used in the Western States for fuel. It was 
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excellent fodder for cattle, and was eaten extensively in the form 
of Indian meal by the masses of the people. If it were introduced 
into Europe, it would be used to a great extent as an article of 
food, not only for cattle, but for human beings. Now-a-days we 
were blessed with extensive means of inter-communication. Seventy 
ships were now on the stocks in the shipyards of England and 
Scotland, which were being fitted up expressly for the purpose of 
carrying cattle from the United States and Canada to Great 
Britain. If nations were neighbourly one with another, he felt. 
confident that there would be an end of famines; at least, that 
their deplorable consequences, should they occur, would be greatly 
mitigated. 


Mr. Watrorp, in reply, said that the discussion showed that 
although he had tried to exhaust as well as he could the main topics, 
there were many others that had been left untouched by him. In 
regard to the remarks made by Mr. Patterson, as to the currency 
question as a cause of famine, he confessed that when he first saw 
it stated in numerous instances scarcity of coin had produced or 
ageravated famines, he was very sceptical. He had, however, dealt 
with the question historically. He had shown the legislation that 
had taken place in this country in regard to the debasement of coin ; 
and this debasement being admitted, its influence upon the price of 
food purchased from the foreigner became apparent. He had also 
quoted the authorities bearing upon the question of currency and 
food supply. He regretted that he had been compelled to wander 
into the question of currency, because it was not a very agreeable 
one, by reason of the contrariety of opinions it always engendered ; 
but he was obliged to do so in order to complete a very important 
section treating of the causes of famine. Professor Levi's question 
about opium cultivation had been answered by other speakers. 
Mr. Hudson had made some remarks as to the misapplication of 
grain; but he had overlooked the fact that he (Mr. Walford) had 
given a table in his paper relating to that very subject. In the same 
table there was a curious fact that had not to do with the liquor 
traffic at all. The rooks, choughs and crows were at one period so 
numerous in this country, that they not only destroyed the corn of 
the country, but also the roofs of houses and barns, and a reward 
was offered for the number of rooks that were destroyed. He 
quite agreed with Mr. Reynolds that the fisheries of this country 
had been neglected, but in looking at Tables |X and X it would be — 
found that it was not a new question, even in a famine point of view. 
Many Acts of parliament had been passed encouraging the fisheries 
of this country, and ultimately (1801) the Government granted 
30,0001. a-year by way of bounty to bring in the fish for the poor 
people of the country. Some of the Acts of parliament relating to 
this subject were so curious, that unless one actually saw them they 
would be believed to be part of a romance. The question of 
fisheries had not been neglected by him (Mr. Walford) in consider- 
ing the question of famines; but it was a question that had been 
neglected in the consideration of food supplies generally, especially 
as regarded Scotland and Ireland. If fish and Indian corn and 
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other products that were to be found plentifully in many parts of 
the world were used in this country, there would be no danger of 
lack of cheap food for the poor people. One question in regard to 
famines was what were the food supplies that ought to be intro- 
duced in the time of famine. In reply to Mr. Denny Urlin’s 
observations on the famines in Ireland, he might say that until 
1806, there was no reciprocal law for the import of grain into, or 
the export of grain from, the two divisions of the kingdom. 

There were many laws passed for the prohibition of food 
supplies between the two countries; but in the year mentioned 
these were all swept away, and at the present moment a very large 
amount of grain was annually imported into this country from 
Ireland. Mr. Doxsey had also referred to Ireland and the capacity 
of the bog lands, when cultivated, for producing grain; and to him 
(Mr. Walford) it did not seem clear at first sight why America 
should be relied on to such a large extent for our supply of grain, 
when it could be obtained from “places much nearer home, except 
that America produced, owing to the climate, a drier and finer 
grain. In regard to the remarks made by Mr. Paul, who made a 
point of telegraphic inter-communication as an important element 
in regulating the supply of food at famine periods, he (Mr. 
Walford) admitted the advantage of this agency, and in his paper 
had taken it for granted as an agency now existing. Mr. Hall had 
given some interesting statistics, and had called attention to the 
waste of food. If this waste was prevented, there would be no 
such thing as absolute poverty in England. Mr. Danvers had 
spoken with the authority that belonged to the position he held in 
the India Office, and had convinced him (Mr. Walford) of the 
folly of himself or any other outsider attempting to pronounce 
authoritatively on the remedies for Indian famines. A knowledge 
of the circumstances of the country was an essential condition in 
all Indian problems. Professor Seligmann had spoken of migra- 
tion, and it had been remarked by Mr. Danvers and others that 
some of the famines in India, if not attributable to, were very 
much aggravated by the inhabitants migrating from one district 
to another. The Hon. Mr. Washburn had given some information 
in regard to the Indian corn of the United States. In this paper 


_he had felt some difficulty im regard to the word “corn.” In 


England this term was applied to all grain, in America to one 
variety only, namely, ‘‘ Indian corn;” but this latter term became 
confusing in a paper treating of Indian famines; for Indian corn 
was peculiarly the produce of the continent of America. It was 
sold for a very low price, and properly cooked was a most 
nutritious article of food. It would be well if this could be 
designated ‘‘maise.” He commended this suggestion to his able 
statistical friend (Mr. Bourne), who did him the honour to occupy 
the chair this evening. Some disappointment had been expressed 
that the present paper treated the famine question on a different 


standpoint from the previous paper. In the former paper he had 


treated of the natural causes of famine, and in the present one he 

had treated of the artificial causes. In the nature of things the 

treatment must be quite different. What were termed the natural 
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causes of famines were frequently in some degree amenable to 
wise and preventive treatment; but the artificial causes all arose 
either from want of human foresight, or from the passions and 
prejudices of mankind. Legislation was supposed to embody the 
ageregate wisdom of a nation; but in the matter of famines, as in 
many other social problems, it was frequently very much the other 
way. He was much obliged to the gentlemen who had taken part 
in the discussion; he saw others present who could have thrown 
light upon some of the questions involved; but diffidence or want 
of time had prevented their doing so. As the population continued 
to increase, the famine question would continue to force itself upon 
the consideration of all thoughtful men. 


Mr. 8. B. Gostty, author of a pamphlet, “‘ How toavert Famines 
and Droughts,” was called upon to speak after the reading of the 
paper. He has since sent in the following notes :— 


C. Watrorp, Esq., 

‘* After having heard and read your valuable and exhaustive 
paper upon Famines of the World, I would remark that (1) I 
consider that you have supplied fully all that could be desired for the 
consideration of how to avert or mitigate them. I tried to get such 
a table for reference, but failed some long time since. (2.) It is 
from this conclusive that famines not only arise from various 
causes, but from the fact of locality, the causes of one locality 
being entirely different to those of another. (3.) That they will 
occur again and again, whether from the spots on the sun, cycles, 
or other meteorological disturbances. (4.) To avert or mitigate 
them must be a study of particular circumstances and particular: 
remedies, as much the occupation of the civil engineer as the 
agriculturist or meteorologist, the remedies needed often being 
within the scope of the civil engineer, as has been -illustrated in 
the facts of the reclamation and utilisation of the fen lands. 

‘There can be no doubt but that much may be done by scientific 
inquiry and investigation as well as by the compilation of further 
statistics. 

“Tt is said we wish that some plans might be suggested to 
government for India and the colonies, to save the population in 
one case and the sheep in others. 

‘Tf Ireland were taken into consideration, it has been shown by 
James Price, C.H., at the British Association, that they have an 
enormous natural power wasted which might easily be utilised for 
draining and bringing the land into a better state of cultivation. 

‘In india and the colonies it is nearly always the want of water 
which causes the calamity, which might be obtained from under the 
surface, and raised by the wind. To settle this point it needs a 
careful compilation of (1) the statistics of the wind all over India 
and in the colonies; (2) of the average depths of the wells or 
water-bearing strata in same parts, together with suitable sites 
for wind power; (3) of the waterfalls which might be utilised 
so as to save the employment of the vast number of cattle in 
raising water in times of scarcity—eating the food from the land. 
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“Such statistics would be of immense service to Government and 
colonists, and would further the possibilities of prevention.” 


The CHAIRMAN 1n moving a vote of thanks to the author of the 
paper for the amount of information that had been arranged in such 
an interesting manner, referred to the observations of Mr. Washburn, 
cordially endorsing his opinion that extended intercourse and 
kindly feeling between different nations in the interchange of their 
commodities, would tend to preclude any one of them suffering 
from severely continuous famine. He must, however, remind his 
friend, that the fault lay with the Americans, inasmuch as whilst 
Hngland was ready to purchase the food they had to supply, 
America was unwilling to take payment in the articles she had to 
give in exchange. He warned Mr. Washburn that unless his 
countrymen manifested a better spirit in this matter, 1t would be 
incumbent on the Government and capitalist on this side of the 
Atlantic, to stimulate industry and develope production in countries 
such, for instance, as Africa, who might be willing, not only to 
supply us with food, but to take our clothing and goods in 
exchange. 
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I.—Financial and Commercial History of 1878. 


THe following is taken from the supplement to the Statist of 
the 1st of February, 1879 :— 


“The Bank Failures—A Crisis Probable—The Cotton Orisis—Ooal 
and Iron Trades—The Agricultural Interests—Miscellaneous 
Trades—Character of the Year's Trade—The New Fall im Silver 
—Resunrption in the United States—The Protectionst Revival— 
Money and Trade in 18738—The Crops—Foreign Trade in 1878— 
American Hoonomy m 1878. 


“The business history of the past year is a record of disappointed 
hopes, of shrinking trade, of falling prices, of lowered wages, and 
of financial disaster, ending as the twelvemonth drew to a close in 
serious distress among a portion of the population. The long 
depression which began with the panics in Vienna and New York 
in 1873, had deepened year by year. Having its origin in the 
excessive lock-up of capital in the construction of railways, 
especially in America and Germany, many of which, when built, 
had neither population to use them nor traffic to carry; in the wild 
speculation that followed the German assertion of supremacy upon 
the continent; in the exaggerated armaments, which withdrew an 
inordinate amount of labour from productive industry and over- 
weighted the taxpayers of the great European nations; and in over- 
production in the principal trades in all commercial countries ; it 
was aggravated by a succession of bad harvests in both hemi- 
spheres; by famines in the Hast and in South America; by re- 
pudiations by Governments and other public debtors; and by the 
political anxieties which the reopening of the Hastern Question 
gave birth to. Twelve months ago it had reached a point which 
then seemed almost as low as it could go. Enterprise was sus- 
pended, for no one knew what turn events might take. There was 
scarce any demand for money, which accumulated in the deposit 
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banks, and in consequence, notwithstanding the preparations of the 
United States for resumption, and the resulting scarcity of gold, 
the Bank rate in the second week of January was reduced from 
4 to 3 per cent., and shortly afterwards to 2 percent. Inthe mean- 
time the Russians, so long checked by the gallant resistance of the | 
Turks, had established their superiority'in the field, and were in 
full march upon Constantinople, driving the Ottoman forces every- 
where in headlong rout before them. Their victory increased the 
apprehensions of Hurope, which were rendered acute by their 
attempt to exclude the other Powers from participation in the terms 
of the peace, and by the publication of the conditions of the San 
Stefano Treaty. England prepared to assert her right to a voice 
in the settlement. Then followed in quick succession the entry of 
the British fleet into the Dardanelles, the vote of credit by an 
immense majority, Lord Derby’s resignation, the calling out of the 
Reserves, and the dispatch of the Indian contingent to Malta. War 
seemed imminent, and there was a semi-panic on the Stock 
Exchange, more particularly in Russian Stocks. After a while, 
however, Russia gave way- Count Schouvaloff’s journey to 
St. Petersburg was everywhere interpreted as an acknowledgment 
that Russia could not afford to fight, and from that moment hopes 
were entertained of a speedy revival of business. The publication 
of the Schouvaloff-Salisbury agreement gave new strength to those 
hopes. And when the Congress actually met, and peace was 
preserved, a very sanguine feeling manifested itself. Upon the 
Stock Exchange there was an outburst of speculation, and several 
foreign and colonial loans were launched, indicating the opinion of 
a shrewd and well-informed class that a period of activity was 
about to set in. Nor were there wanting grounds for the expecta- 
tions, apart altogether from the Berlin Treaty. Agriculturally the 
year was good. The quotation from the Mark Lane Hzpress, which 
will be found among the extracts we append, seems to establish 
that the wheat harvest which was not as favourable as was reported 
at the time, was, at the outside, an average one; and thatthe yield 
of barley was below the average; but all other crops were re- 
munerative, hay and grass being exceptionally abundant and in 
excellent condition. Thus the prospects of the farmers were 
improved. In America likewise the harvests were better than had 
ever before been known, and, as a result, wheat became unusually 
‘cheap, making up to the working classes for the fall of wages. 
The cost of production, too, in most trades had been greatly 
reduced, and in the United States, our most important foreign 
customer, the signs of rapid recovery were manifest. Suddenly 
the prospect was darkened by a disaster which incalculably deepened 
the depression. 


The Bank Failures. 


“On Ist October the City of Glasgow Bank closed its doors. 
There had been no run upon its deposits, and no alarm among its 
noteholders. On the contrary, only a couple of weeks before its 
shares. had been quoted almost as high as those of the Bank of 
England itself. Its failure, therefore, was wholly unexpected, and 
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gave a shock to credit throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, which was intensified by the disclosures that followed. In — 
actual fact it would seem the concern had never been solvent. It 
suspended in 1857, and although set going again, it never recovered. 
ground, and was always looked shyly upon by the other Scotch 
banks. Butin the West of Scotland it had done a large business, 
and retained a high popular reputation to the last, its habilities to 
the public at the stoppage proving to be 12,000,000/. It was by the 
refusal of the London houses to discount its acceptances that it was 
in the end brought to a stop. Systematically, and for a long 
series of years, it had been engaged in bolstering up the firms of its 
own directors, their friends and connections—firms which it knew 
to be bankrupt, and some of which were anxious to declare them- 
selves so, but were compelled by the bank to go on. To sustain 
this astounding misappropriation of the moneys entrusted to it, it 
manufactured bills in the most reckless manner, sending them out 
in books at a time to the Hast, Australia, and New Zealand, and 
getting them discounted sometimes directly, sometimes through 
the agency of dummy houses. At last the bills were refused 
discount in London, and the fraudulent game came to an end: To 
keep it up so long the grossest deception had been practised on the 
shareholders and the public. The deposits and acceptances were 
largely understated in the published accounts, the advances made 
without security of any kind to persons known to have been 
bankrupt for years were represented as good debts, mere trash 
investments were valued at large sums, and securities really worth 
something were enormously over estimated. The gold which ought 
to have covered the note issue was spent and false returns deli- 
berately made, and bills entrusted to it for collection were dis- 
counted in London and the proceeds appropriated. In the result 
the paid-up capital and the reserve fund were made away with, and 
in addition the liabilities were found to exceed the assets by over 
5 millions; so that the total deficiency amounted to 6,641,000. 
of which over 5$ million pounds is aceounted for by advances to 
four firms alone. The firms which had been so long kept afloat by 
the bank instantly suspended, and there were a few independent 
failures, of which that of Heugh, Balfour & Co. was the most 
important. The effect upon the money market of the Glasgow 
stoppage was great and immediate. If frauds of the kind and 
magnitude thereby brought to light were possible, men knew not 
whem they could trust. The banks all over the country in- 
stinctively felt the necessity of strengthening themselves to meet any 
trials that might be in store for them. It became difficult to obtain 
accommodation. The Bank of Hngland raised its rate to 6 per cent., 
and the open market followed. After a while, however, the 
alarm began to subside and ease was returning when the Rochdale 
Bank failed, owing to speculations in stocks by the managing 
partner, who was under debt to the bank for advances to the 
extent of half-a-million. The bank’s deficiency was about 
200,0001. A day or two later the Caledonian Bank, a concern in 
the north of Scotland with a paid up capital of 150,cool. and 
holding 14 millious of deposits—was obliged to close its doors. It 
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was a perfectly solvent and well-managed institution, but having 
had the misfortune to acquire four Glasgow Bank shares, it became 
hable to the full amount of its shareholders’ possessions for the 
debts of that concern. The enormous claim made upon. it by the 
Glasgow liquidators deepened the impression of the ruin which the 
liquidation would cause in Scotland. Scarcely was the last of 
these failures a week old, when the West of England and South 
Wales District Bank suspended, with liabilities of about 5 
millions, the cause in this instance being the lock-up of capital in 
local coal and iron works. A run upon deposits took place, and 
the bank having vainly applied for assistance in London, was com- 
pelled to close its doors. Although it did not fall strictly within 
the year, we may close our list of bank disasters by mentioning 
that in the first day of January another private bank—the Cornish— 
closed its doors. Omitting this event, which has had little influence 
outside West Cornwall, the total deficiency of the City of Glasgow, 
Fenton’s, and the West of England Banks amounted to about 5? 
million pounds. The loss of capital, the inconvenience caused to 
depositors, and the hardship inflicted upon shareholders, were, 
however, but part of the mischief done. More widespread, if not 
serious were the sense of insecurity everywhere occasioned, and the 
consequent shock to credit. Shortly after the Glasgow failure the 
Bank of England, as we have already said, raised its rate of 
discount to 6 per cent., but lowered it to 5 when confidence began 
to revive. It did not put it up again formally on the revival of 
apprehensions, but it refrained from doing so only to avoid intensi- 
fying the crisis. In fact, it accommodated few at the published 
rate, and as much as 7 per cent. was charged for advances. The 
private and joint-stock banks all over the country restricted very 
seriously the accommodation they afforded their customers, and 
throughout every branch of trade there was, in consequence, a 
marked diminution of business done. The effect in aggravating the 
distress, which in the midst of the crisis began to be felt in the 
large towns, was direct and very great. | 


A Orisis Probable. 


‘But while it is important to understand the influence of the 
bank failures in checking the incipient revival of which there were 
symptoms in the early autumn, and in intensifying the prevailing 
depression, we must not lose sight of the fact that a crisis of some 
kind was probable. Onthat point the extracts from trade reports 
and the statistics, which we append, will satisfy every careful 
reader. Since 1866 there had been much reckless trading, many 
losses had been suffered, and firms which were really insolvent were 
glutting the markets with unsaleable goods for the manufacture of 
eredit, and thus preventing the legitimate trader from earning the 
profits without which he could not carry on his business. It was 
necessary that there should be a liquidation, that the ground should 
be cleared and the air purified. In 1875 there had been a partial 
clearance, but the work was not carried through, and had to be 
resumed and made complete. The crisis thus clearly probable took 
the form it did, because the banks had in several instances stepped 
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outside their proper sphere, and engaged in business for which 
they are not adapted. In the majority of cases the deviation from 
the right course was not carried far, but the City of Glasgow Bank 
violated every rule of sound banking, linked its fortunes indissolubly 
with houses which had been participants in the reckless trading of 
which we have spoken, with men of straw, and with unscrupulous 
adventurers. Its fate was certain, and its downfall brought after 
it such other banks as for one reason or another were not in a posi- 
tion to bear a severe strain upon their credit. Independently of 
this bank crisis, however, it is to be noted that a commercial 
liquidation was going on. The statistics of bankruptcy during the 
year, prepared as usual by Mr. Richard Seyd, establish the fact 
beyond the possibility of a doubt. The number of failures 
officially announced amounted to 15,059, against 11,022 in the 
preceding twelvemonth, an increase of 36°6 per cent.: and the 
suspensions were pretty equally distributed over the several 
months, though there clearly was an augmentation in November 
and December. A brief review of the leading industries of the 
country will bring out clearly the real character of the period 
through which we have been passing. 


The Ootton Crisis. 


“The American Civil War, by cutting off for four consecutive 
years the supply of raw cotton from the Southern States, had not 
only given time for clearing off the surplus stock of goods previously 
accumulated, but had created an actual scarcity. Prices accordingly 
rose to an unprecedented height, and fortunes were rapidly made. 
Capital eagerly rushed into a business so exceptionally fortunate, 
and during the ten following years there was a rivalry among 
nations in the building of mills and the multiplication of spindles. 
We have in several articles shown the magnitude of this movement, 
but we may say here that between 1869 and 1877 the number of 
spindles—that is, the potential producing power—was increased 
50 per cent. And this augmentation of producing power took 
place everywhere—at home, on the continent, in America, and in 
India. The same causes which led to this effect induced also a vast 
extension of the cultivation of the cotton plant in India and Hegypt, 
in Australia and South America. After a while, too, peace and 
order were restored in the Southern States, cotton growing was 
resumed on the old scale, and thus the supply of the raw material 
overtook, or very nearly overtook, the capacity of manufacture. 
Prices fell and consumption was stimulated, but gradually con- 
sumption began to lag behind production. The void that had been 
occasioned by the American civil war was filled up, and the 
restriction of the purchasing power of the nations of the world, to 
which we have already referred as manifesting itself in 1873, began 
to tell seriously. The continent and the United States, by protec- 
tive tariffs, either shut out British trade altogether or cramped and 
stunted its growth, and a sickly growth of native manufactures was 
developed. When poverty ensued, there was found to bea plethora 
of goods everywhere. At this moment the depreciation of silver 
and the famine in the Hast came to aggravate the situation; the 
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former, by destroying the profits of the export trade to India and 
China; the latter, by depriving the Hastern populations of the 
means of buying clothing. The famine had in this way by far the 
most powerful influence. When vast ‘populations are dying by 
hundreds of thousands from actual starvation, when they are obliged 
to part with everything saleable to get food, and when their cattle 
are perishing with them, trade in non essentials must necessarily 
come almost to a standstill. 'To keep themselves alive is more than 
many can do, is all that the great majority think of. Nor is it only 
in the districts immediately affected that this happens. The con- 
struction of railways has now brought the markets of every Indian 
province within reach of the agriculturists of the rest, and when 
in any part of the empire there is famine, the price of food con- 
sequently rises in all until it presses on the incomes of the working 
classes, and grievously diminishes the margin out of which is made 
the expenditure on other than the necessaries of life. To the fall 
in the prices of grain which is now occurring in India, we may 
therefore look as one of the principal means of imparting a healthy 
activity to the great staple trade of Lancashire. There was still 
another cause of the badness of that trade. A number of houses, 
which had suffered disastrous losses in their blind anxiety to post- 
pone suspension, continued to export to the Hast long after the 
markets out there were glutted. It mattered not to these houses 
that the prices they obtained were ruinous. The export of goods 
enabled them to draw bills, and to raise money on them. By virtue 
of the six months’ usance, they were able to provide for them 
before they fell due by the manufacture of other bills. Thus the 
trade was unduly depressed, and the legitimate trader deprived of 
his profits: Itis to be hoped that the Glasgow Bank catastrophe 
has put an end to this evil at anyrate. The result of all these 
disturbing influences is a crisis more severe than has been known 
to the present generation of manufacturers. The price of the raw 
material is lower than it has been for twenty years, but the price 
of the manufactured article has fallen still more extremely, and the 
consequence is that the difference between the two—the margin of 
the manufacturers’ profits—is smaller than ever before. For the 
details we refer our readers to Messrs. Hllison’s report, a summary 
of which will be found among the extracts at the close of this 
history. Already in 1877 the complaint was general that the cost 
of production ate up all the profits, and with the beginning of the 
past year matters became worse. Mills began to run short time, 
several stopped altogether, still the situation did not improve. 
Then the millowners of North and North-East Lancashire gave 
notice of a 10 per cent. reduction of wages, which was resisted by 
the operatives, and gave rise to a strike which was obstinately 
maintained, and before it ended was disgraced by riots in Blackburn 
and other places, which revealed a most unsatisfactory state of 
feeling between employers and employed, and furnished evidence 
that the moral progress of the country during the past quarter of 
a century of unprecedented prosperity has not been equal to the 
accumulation of wealth. In the long run the reduction of wages 
had to be conceded, and in some other places the result of the 
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struggle was accepted as decisive, and the notices of the employers 
were acquiesced in. Short time became more general than before, 
and the number of factories closed multiplied. Yet still in the 
closing months of the year another reduction of wages was 
generally demanded, and was resisted in Oldham, where a lower- 
ing of 10 per cent. had not long before been exacted after a pro- 
tracted struggle. The strike which ensued was, however, unsuccess- 
ful, and the process of adjusting wages to prices still goes on. Let 
us hope that it is now nearly completed, and that the cost of 
production being sufficiently reduced to leave the manufacturer his 
reasonable profit, a revival of activity will not be long delayed. 


The Ooal and Iron Trades. 


‘The depression which has so long prevailed in the coal and iron 
trades continued throughout the past year. The excessively rapid 
construction of railways between 1868 and 1873 developed an un- 
healthy activity in these trades. The then existing supply was not 
sufficient to satisfy the demand, and the same result as we have 
been tracing in the cotton industry followed. Prices rose to nearly 
double the former level, capital flowed into the trade, new mines 
were opened, new works were built, and in every way the producing 
capacity was immensely augmented. The railway mania came to 
an end, and the demand for iron suddenly fell off; coal, of course, 
sharing the same fate. The works badly situated, uneconomically 
worked, or in any way labouring under disadvantages, were 
gradually stopped; wages, not without severe struggles, were 
reduced, and better processes were widely adopted. Still the 
prostration became more complete. Prices continued to fall, until 
they were on an average last year little more than half what they 
had been in the inflation period. And, as a matter of course, iron 
and coal properties suffered an enormous depreciation. In an 
article some months ago we traced the extent of this depreciation 
in the case of several important iron companies, and we found that 
in not a few instances it reached 60 and even 70 per cent. It was 
not alone over-production which brought about this state of things. 
There is a revolution going on in railway equipment, which is 
apparently destined before long to be extended also to shipbuilding. 
Such extraordinary improvements have of late been effected in the 
manufacture of steel that the article is now but little dearer than 
iron, while its durability, resisting power, and lightness are so much 
greater, as to make it far preferable for rails and ships. There has 
not yet been experience enough to determine the life of a steel rail, 
but many authorities estimate it as high as six times, and some 
even at nine times the life of an iron rail. Whether these calcula- 
tions are exaggerated or not, it is certain that steel bears the wear 
and tear of traffic much longer, and therefore it is taking the 
place of iron almost altogether upon our railways. The old works 
constructed for the manufacture of iron rails are consequently idle, 
the machinery is rendered useless, and the capital invested in it is 
wasted. There is no reason to doubt that the country will assert 
in the steel industry the pre-eminence it has so jong maintained in 
the iron, but while the necessary transformation is being effected 
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there is extreme depression and much suffering in the iron as well 
as in the coal trades ; while important districts are threatened with 
a permanent loss of prosperity. 


The Agricultural Interest. 


‘‘ The agricultural interest was hardly more prosperous in 1878 
than the coal, iron, and cotton industries. When the year opened 
the country had suffered from three bad harvests in succession, 
from deficient hay and root crops, and from cattle disease. Farmers 
were unable to make up for their losses by a great enhancement of 
prices because of the recent importations from abroad, and more 
particularly from America. The consequences of the panic of 1873 
had been to bring about a great reduction of wages and a great 
diminution of manufacture in the United States, which drove the 
working classes in large numbers westwards in search of a liveli- 
hood. They settled down upon the soil of the fertile Western States 
and territories, and raised enormous quantities of corn and cattle, 
which they exported to Europe. The blockade of the Russian 
Black Sea ports during the war prevented the full effect of this 
diversion of labour in America from being immediately felt. But 
with the return of peace it at once became manifest. As it 
happened, too, the American harvest last year was unusually 
abundant. Grain, therefore, of all kinds continued to fall during 
the twelvemonth ; in the latter half it sank to a lower point than 
it had reached for a generation. And the price of meat also, 
though not equally affected, was moderate. Farmers, indeed, were 
favoured with a better harvest than in the three preceding years, 
and the green crops—grass and hay—gave excellent results; still, 
the improvement was not enough to compensate for former losses. 
It appears now, as we have already said, that the wheat yield was 
less than had at first been supposed. Mr. T. Scott, for example, 
estimates that, when seed is deducted, the total home produce 
available for consumption did not exceed 10; million quarters, 
which at existing prices would return the farmer barely 61. 5s. an 
acre—a sum, in Mr. Scott’s opinion, that would leave little or no 
profit. The difficulty to find eligible tenants for vacant farms, 
which had been experienced in 1877, continued through the past 
year, the demand for a lowering of rent made itself heard univer- 
sally, and was very generally accorded, and a movement began for 
the reduction of wages. In Kent and Sussex there was resistance 
and a strike, but the time was unfavourable to the labourers, and 
the fall of wages is still going on. ‘The depressed condition of the 
greatest of our industries during so long a period has contributed 
largely to the bad trade universally complained of, the agricultural 
population being no longer able to purchase the usual quantities of 
goods from the towns. A restoration of its prosperity is therefore 
of the first importance to trade. To bring it about, the character 
of the seasons is undoubtedly the most material condition ; but it 
is also certain that during the past quarter of a century the rise 
both of rent and of wages has been excessive. Mr. Caird has 
shown that conclusively. The rise was determined, not by the 
profits of farming, as, to be legitimate, it ought to have been, but 
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by extraneous circumstances, such as the demand for land generated 
by the growth of the towns, and the large fortunes realised in trade 
upon the one hand, and, on the other, by the demand for labour 
for industrial pursuits. A readjustment of the farmer’s expenses to 
his returns is now requisite. High prices are not to be expected in 
futare, and to the masses of the population would be most injurious. 
The course of events during the past quarter of a century has, on 
the contrary, tended to equalise prices all over Western Europe, and 
in a less degree all over the world, lowering them in England, and 
raising them elsewhere. The tendency will continue; and there- 
fore, if the British farmer is to hold his own, there must be a 
reduction of his fixed expenses. 


The Miscellaneous Trades. 


“The other trades of the country need not be described in detail. 
During the year their characteristic has been quietude. The textile 
industries, for example, and the metal, other than those noticed 
above, have neither been prostrate like cotton, coal and iron, nor 
have they been prosperous. That they have shared in the general 
depression, the extracts from trade circulars which we reproduce 
along with this supplement, leave no room for doubt, but they have 
done so only to the extent of checking progress. They have, in a 
word, been stationary. And the same description applies to the 
vast multitude of miscellaneous trades. Take shipbuilding, for 
instance. There bas not been the feverish activity visible a little 
while ago on the Clyde, the Tyne, and the Tees. The price, too, 
has been low, and the profits presumably have not been large. 
Still a very considerable amount of work has been turned out; in 
some districts there has been actual progress. Though freights 
have been low, and cargoes not abundant, shipowners have con- 
fidence in the future. They, therefore, availed themselves of the 
momentary cheapness to prepare for the outburst of activity which 
will ensue by-and-by. The railways, again, were not highly pros- 
perous. Yet the traffic on the passenger lines grew in spite of the 
bad times, and, with one or two exceptions, as will appear from 
a table in the appendix to this history, did not seriously fall off 
even on the mineral lines. Taken as a whole, their prospects 
would be fairly satisfactory were it not for the continuous increase 
of the capitalexpenditure. From the investor’s standpoint that is 
a matter for anxiety, but from that of the economist it is not so, at 
least it is not wholly so. A portion of that expenditure, doubtless, 
is unnecessary, but the greater part will unquestionably augment 
the efficiency of the railways. The substitution of steel for iron 
rails, for example, is immediately costly, but in the long run it will 
prove economical by diminishing the charge for repairs. So like- 
wise, the outlay incurred in introducing the block system and other 
devices for preventing accidents will be found remunerative when 
prosperity again advances “by leaps and bounds,” and once more 
overcrowds the great lines with traffic. Again, the bank meetings 
which are now being held prove to us that the ordinary trade of 
the country, though quiet, is sound, and continues to yield reason- 
able profits. If it were not so, the banks generally could not have 
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earned the large dividends which, in spite of the shock to banking 
credit, they have declared. A few here and there might have done 
so, but only afew. Banks lve by accommodating trade, and their 
prosperity is derived from sharing in the profits it realises. Were 
much of it carried on ata loss, their accounts would tell the tale. 
The returns of the imports and exports lead up to the same con- 
clusion. Both show a considerable decrease in value, but in 
quantity there is no material falling off. Hven the exports, in which 
the decline has been long continued, when compared with those of 
the inflation period, only exhibit stationariness. That is, no doubt, 
retrogression, since the population has grown in the interval, but 
it is retr ogression which need not alarm, and will easily be made up. 


The Character of the Year’s Trade. 


“Upon the whole, after this rapid review of the transactions of 
the year in the more important departments, we are led to conclude 
that the distress was confined to a few great industries, while in the 
remainder there was stationariness rather than depression, and 
that the peculiar feature of the year was a sweeping away of bad 
businesses, a winding up of fictitious credit, and an adjustment of 
the cost of production to present prices. The bank failures, and the 
consequences attendant upon them, have relieved business of an 
incubus which had been weighing upon it for years, and made 
possible that revival of confidence without which there can be no 
restoration of prosperity. The reduction of wages which went on 
throughout the twelvemonth prepared the way for a new outburst 
of activity. The process inflicted much suffering upon the working 
classes, regrettable from every point of view, and demonstrating 
how imperfect 1s our organisation of industry; but it was inevit- 
able. Wages had been, or are being, lowered in every competing 
country, and, in fact, production could not be continued without a 
reduction of its cost. In the great strike in North-East Lancashire 
the leaders of the operatives themselves did not dispute that the 
mills were being carried on at a loss; they only contended that the 
proper remedy was a restriction of production. In the iron trade, 
again, arbitrators trusted by the men have awarded reduction. 
But we need not argue the point; the necessity is admitted by all 
competent authorities. What alone is uncertain is, whether the 
reduction has been carried far enough, and whether manufacturers 
generally have enforced in other branches of their expenditure all 
the economies which are practicable, and are also consistent with 
efficiency, and whether they have adopted all the improvements 
requisite to maintain their superiority over competitors. Without 
pretending to decide the questions, we may observe that the result 
of the two strikes in Oldham has been a reduction of 15 per cent. 
in wages, while in North-Hast Lancashire the reduction was Io per 
cent., and that the wages of Scotch miners has been cut down from 
8s. 6d. in 1873 to 2s. gd. last October. We may hope that, though 
the process of lowering is still going on, it is nearly ended, that we 
have now almost reached the point where production at a profit is 
possible, and that we may consequently look forward to a gradual 
rise of prices. leading to a rise of wages. We have referred already 
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to the earnings of banks and railways and to the shipbuilding 
trade as affording evidence that the general trade of the country is 
fairly prosperous. Further testimony to the same effect is afforded 
by the comparatively slight increase in pauperism, notwithstanding 
the reported distress, and by the investments of all sorts that are 
going on. Shipowners, as we have already said, are preparing for 
an increase of business, and so are railways. Building in the large 
towns is being pushed on rapidly, and land is being reclaimed, in 
spite of the troubles of farmers. Savings, it thus appears, are still 
being effected and invested. In the early part of the year the pro- 
position was eagerly maintained by some that we were wasting the 
national capital, and the great excess of the imports over the 
exports was cited as proof. The contention has gradually died 
away on the exposure of the fallacy on which it was based. The 
argument, in fact, took no account of the over estimation of the 
imports and the under estimation of the exports in the Board of 
Trade returns, and it quite left out of sight the income yearly 
transmitted to this country from abroad. There is, in fact, no 
evidence of loss of capital in the past year, unless it be in the bonds 
exported to America to pay for goods. But, doubtless, there was 
serious loss of capital in the inflation period, when loans were reck- 
lessly made to bankrupt States and bogus companies. The revenue 
returns confirm what we have been saying. They exhibit a falling 
off in customs, excise, and stamps, indicative of stationary busi- 
ness and diminished consuming power. Yet the decline is not 
such as argues general bad trade, and even the consumption of 
some articles, as tea, is maintained remarkably. Moreover, the 
total receipts continued through the year to keep up. 


“The New Fall in Silver. 


“The above, in our judgment, have been the main charac- 
teristics of the business year, but in addition there have been one 
or two events of economic interest which deserve notice. One of 
these is a renewed fall in silver. Between 1873 and 1876, it will 
be recollected, owing to the demonetisation of silver by Germany, 
and the stoppage of silver coinage by the Latin Union, there was a 
severe fall in the price of silver, culminating in the summer of 
1876, when at one moment the price was as low as 47d. per oz. 
But a recovery then set in, was checked, and resumed, until at the 
beginning of last year the price stood at sad. per oz. During 
1878, however, there was a renewed depression. At the beginning 
of the year the Bland Bill, remonetising silver, was before Congress, 
and promised to raise the value greatly. The Bill was passed over 
the President’s veto, but the coinage was limited to a maximum of 
800,000]. per month, and a minimum of half that amount. The 
price rose to 5574d., but very shortly aftewards began to fall again, 
and the fall went on till the price touched 49d. It is difficult to 
account for this downward movement on reasonable grounds. The 
United States Government invited the Governments of Europe to 
a conference at Paris to arrange for the general adoption of 
bi-metallism, and although the invitations were generally accepted, 
the American proposals were almost unanimously rejected. That, 
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however, was foreseen by every well-informed person, and ought 
to have inspired no uneasiness. In reality, the proceedings of the 
conference were favourable to the silver market, especially the 
attitude of the British delegates. The discussions showed that 
the Indian Government was not inclined to monetary innovations ; 
that France, Austria, and Holland were resolved to maintain an 
expectant attitude; and that Italy hopes to resume in silence. 
Yet the conference had an unfavourable effect. Then it was 
reported that the new silver dollars were rejected by the American 
people—a report which was clearly too early to deserve attention. 
The truth appears to be that the fall was largely the result of 
panic. Germany has not yet called in all the old silver coins, and 
so much foolish mystery is maintained in Berlin respecting the 
stock of metal remaining to be sold that nobody knows with cer- 
tainty how much there may be, or when the German Government 
will flood the market. In addition to this, the growth of the home 
expenses on account of India is constantly swelling the India 
Council drawings, while the disorganisation of the trade with that 
country is diminishing the commercial debt due to it. There has 
thus during the past year been but a small export of silver. Yet, 
on the other hand, there has been abundant evidence furnished 
that the depreciation is extreme. The coinage of silver in the 
United States is slow, and the proportion of the metal in the stock 
of bullion accumulated by the Treasury is small, yet the effect of 
the Bland Act in the long run will tell. The report of the British 
delegates at the Paris Congress, again, informs us that though the 
Latin Union has stopped the coinage of silver, neither France nor 
ltaly desires the single gold standard. The latter country thinks 
it can resume specie payments more easily in silver; and the 
French Minister of Finance still holds to the belief that it is a 
fluctuation, not a depreciation, that we witness. Holland, again, 
which has a great Hastern empire, is waiting upon Hngland; and 
Austria-Hungary, like Italy, is attracted by the cheapness of silver. 
Thus there is as yet, at least, no permanent contraction of the 
silver area, except in Germany and the Scandinavian countries. 
As regards the Hast, any increase of its trade would swell the 
demand for the metal, as the great exports of cotton did during the 
American Civil War. Even now the tendency of the depreciation 
is to stimulate the exports and check the imports, thus creating a 
balance of trade in favour of the Hast, and directing a flow of 
silver thither. But the most important circumstance of the year 
in reference to this matter was the decline of the production in the 
United States. The American evidence collected by the Silver 
Committee went to show not only that the new mines were 
enormously productive, but that the cost of working them was 
trifling. It was said, for example, that one company divided as 
net profits twelve million dollars out of a total of seventeen millions 
raised. The inference was that the working of the mines would 
not be affected even by an extreme depreciation, and that con- 
sequently the world would be flooded by the metal. Hxperience 
has dispelled the notion. The yield of the mines has never reached 
the minimum estimated by the Silver Committee, and last year the 
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falling off was very great. According to Wells, Fargo and Co., 
whose estimates are of high authority, the production was not 
quite 7? millions sterling. It is noteworthy, too, that the decrease 
was chiefiy in the famous Comstock Lode. These figures furnish 
a suggestive commentary on the course of the market during the 
past year, serving to show how much need there is for accurate 
information and logical reasoning. 


“* Resumption in the United States. 


‘“‘ Another very important economical event of the year was the 
resumption of specie payments in the United States. For more 
than seventeen years the country had been under the régime of an 
inconvertible paper currency, and had suffered all the disadvantages 
attendant upon fluctuations in the standard of value. These’ 
fluctuations had been extreme. At one time the depreciation of 
the greenback was over 60 per cent., but on the subjugation of the 
South the appreciation was rapid, and Mr. McCulloch’s judicious 
contractions carried it still further. His policy was disallowed by 
Congress, and for a series of years the greenback remained at 
almost the value to which be had raised it, say 3s. gd. It would 
be out of place here to inquire whether suspension was, in the first 
instance, necessary. It was a war measure, and if required as such, 
needs no further justification. But there will be no difference of 
opinion on the point that it was continued long after the time when 
resumption was practicable. Mr. McCulloch’s contraction was in- 
tended to pave the way for specie payments, and was stopped. 
The return to solvency was not again seriously attempted till the 
panic of 1875 had opened the eyes of the country to the mistakes 
committed in the previous period of inflation. Even then the 
Resumption Act was carried with difficulty, and its coming into 
force was postponed for four years. No action was taken under it 
till Mr. Hayes’s administration was formed, when Mr. Sherman, 
who was the principal author of the Act, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, set about preparing to carry it into operation. He had 
to encounter formidable opposition. A party in favour of inflation 
agitated for the repeal of the Act, but though it obtained unex- 
pected support in the West and South, it was defeated on its 
appeal to the constituencies. Still the inflationists were strong in 
Congress, and made several attempts to give efficacy to their views. 
They were joined by those who were interested in silver, and in the 
early part of last year the Bland Act, of which mention has already 
been made, was carried. All the genuine inflationist measures, 
however, were defeated, and Mr. Sherman was able to carry out his 
preparations. They were based on the theory that it would not be 
found necessary to withdraw the greenbacks from circulation; that 
the American public had become accustomed to them, desired to 
retain them in use, and would not present them at the Treasury 
for payment in any large amount; and that, consequently, all the 
Government was obliged to do was, lke an issuing bank, to 
accumulate and maintain such a reserve as would ensure the con- 
vertibility of its notes. Mr. Sherman came to the conclusion that 
40 per cent. in bullion would be an ample reserve. In the Resump- 
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tion Act provision had been made for a certain amount of contrac- 
tion. It was enacted that every increase above the then existing 
issues of the national banks should be accompanied by the with- 
drawal of a fixed proportion of Treasury notes, or greenbacks, as 
they are popularly called. This provision was acted upon to a 
small extent, but it was repealed in the early part of last year, and 
all further contraction ceased. The total amount of paper currency 
then outstanding was 346,743,051 dollars, or 69,348,610/. sterling. 
The coin in the Treasury at the close of the year was 40,000,0001., 
which is nearly 60 per cent. Buta portion of this sum would be 
required for the payment of interest. Mr. Sherman’s preparations 
satisfied the public, and in New York the premium on gold dis- 
appeared a fortnight before the end of December, thus practically 
effecting resumption. Along the Atlantic seaboard the actual 
return to specie payments encountered no difficulties. But in the 
north-west there appears to have been a hitch, presumably owing 
to the omission by the Secretary of the Treasury to provide in 
Chicago for the exchange of the notes. There ought, however, to 
be no difficulty in supplying the omission, In the Treasury state- 
ment the gold and silver held are not distinguished, both being 
lumped together as coin, but itis known that the proportion of silver 
is very small. The total accumulation of both metals during the 
year amounted to 19 millions sterling. It will be seen how this 
lock-up of gold tended to make that metal scarce and dear all over 
the world. Whether even yet the accumulation has ceased remains 
' to be seen. In the meantime, however, the accomplishment of 
resumption places the trade of the United States on a solid founda- 
tion, and is another influence in favour of revival. The facility 
with which the measure was accomplished is mainly due to two 
exceptionally good harvests, which enabled the American people to 
export in unprecedented quantities to Hurope the produce of their 
soil, and created a large balance in their favour. 


‘The Protectionist Revival. 


“Of a very different character, but even more important in its 
‘bearings upon the material development of the world, was the 
other great foreign event which characterised the past year; we 
refer to the protectionist revival. Hver since the panic of 1873, 
and the depression which followed it, there has been an agitation 
upon the continent for a return to protection. It has not been 
confined to any one country, but has extended to all, and has been 
stimulated and nourished by the collapse of so many great indus- 
tries. As it happened, the commercial treaties generally expired 
just while this agitation was coming to a head, and the several 
Governments committed mistakes in reference to them which 
served the protectionists. Our own Government cannot be 
altogether acquitted. When the period for revising the treaty 
with France arrived, it opened negotiations, which unfortunately 
were interrupted by the political intrigues of which France was 
then the victim. It is believed, however, that favourable terms 
might have been obtained from the new Ministry. It is little use 
now, however, blaming the past; suffice it then to note that the 
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treaties were not renewed, and the protectionists, drawing encour- 
agement from the fact, grew bolder. The Continental Govern- 
ments one after another fell under their influence. Spain led the 
way, imposing upon English and French imports prohibitive duties 
from which the goods of other European countries were exempted. 
Italy followed. During the latter half of last year she and France 
have been harassing one another with hostile tariffs. Austria- 
Hungary took the same course. A general tariff was adopted last 
year, which raised the duties of every kind very greatly, sometimes 
doubling and even quadrupling them, and in every instance re- 
quiring them to be paid in gold, in itself an addition of 15 or 20 per 
cent. Furthermore, she spun out the negotiations with Germany 
for the renewal of a treaty, finally agreeing only to the prolongation 
of the existing one for twelve months; and lastly, she allowed the 
treaty with France to expire, and the two nations applied prohibi- 
tive duties to one another’s wares. In Germany Prince Bismarck 
threw himself into the arms of the protectionists. He had been 
labouring for a long time to obtain a larger imperial revenue, and 
as he was foiled in all his plans, he turned to the party which was 
clamouring for an augmentation of the customs imports to help him 
out of his difficulty. He began by appointing a commission of 
inquiry into the existing tariff, putting at its head an avowed pro- 
tectionist, to whom he wrote a letter indicating the course he was 
about to pursue. He followed this up by a letter to the Federal 
Council, in which he announced that the negotiations with Austria- 
Hungary were broken off, and recommended a duty upon all goods. 
This letter naturally made a great sensation. It was an announce- 
ment that Prince Bismarck would not negotiate again till he was 
possessed of the means of coercion. It determined the ending of 
the Franco-Austrian negotiations. In the last place, France gave 
notice to terminate all the commercial treaties still binding upon 
her. The Dufaure Cabinet in its programme submitted to the 
Chamber last week declares itself resolved to maintain the policy 
recently pursued, and there are reports of the resignation of the 
Minister of Commerce, who is believed to lean towards protection. 
From all this we may hope that reaction will not triumph in indus- - 
try any more than in politics. But it is certain, at all events, that 
concessions from France must be purchased by counter concessions, 
and in our case we have only areduction of the wine duties to offer. 
Revenue considerations oppose an obstacle here, but they will have 
to give way. 

‘* We close this sketch in broad outline of the principal com- 
mercial and financial events of the past year with the following 
extracts, which will supply the details necessarily omitted from the 
foregoing general survey :— 


_ “* Money and Trade in 1878.* 
“*¢ What we have done month by month, with the aid of our 
tabular appendix, we can do for the whole year now concluded. 
I'he supplemental sheet of figures (published in this number)+ will 


* From the Statist of 4th January, 1879. 
f And reprinted in the tabular appendix of this supplement. 
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tell the story of 1878 at once to those who are familiar with such 
figures ; they will remember, on glancing at the weekly comparison 
of bank returns, clearing house, revenue, foreign exchange, prices, 
traffic returns, what have been the features of the year’s financial 
and commercial history. There were two landmarks standing out 
prominently in the path of trade in 1878; the one was the Berlin 
Treaty of Peace, the other the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank ; 
the first was concluded in the middle of July, but already, at the 
beginning of May, Count Schouvaloff’s mission of peace to St. 
Petersburg was the signal for a general burst of confidence and 
hope ; the second event referred to occurred on the Ist of October, 
and instead of spreading hope, it filled the whole country with con- 
sternation, and clogged the machinery of credit by which trade is 
so largely carried on. Up to the time of the Glasgow Bank crash 
there had been really little variation in the course of trade, although 
confidence and a speculative feeling had been excited in such 
markets as those for public stocks, cotton, iron, &c.; the “peace 
rise’ of prices on the Stock Exchange was an illustration of this 
improved feeling, but a relapse soon occurred; the spurt was arti- 
ficial, temporary, spurious. The hope of an ultimate improvement 
in the more solid evidences of the state of trade was, however, enter- 
tained ; it was throughout the year remembered that trade is subject, 
to cycles, that the depression of prices and languor of business could 
not last indefinitely, that the lane had been long, and a turning was 
every month approached more nearly. We did not hesitate to 
endorse an encouraging view of the ultimate future, partly because 
of the position of the trade cycle, and also because of the average 
crops of the country were good in 1878, but our tabular appendix 
gave plain warning that such views could not be applied too closely. 
Hope was justified, but trade did not expand. Up to October prices 
had continued to fall in the chief wholesale markets, business had 
continued to contract, and the feeling of cheerfulness which pre- 
vailed after the Berlin settlement had not been followed up. In 
October came the turning to the long lane, but it led to an unex- 
pected quagmire. Only a month before we said: “the longer the 
trade depression lasts, the more concern and anxiety does that 
depression spread. Credit must be strained, economy practised, 
hands dismissed, operations curtailed, profit foregone; and the 
longer the dismal unprofitableness of over production continues, 
the tighter grows the strain and pinch, the larger the loans from 
local banks, the closer the danger of accidents which may bring 
about a stoppage.”’ A reader, now turning over the back numbers 
of this journal, and coming upon these words,* might think we had 
some intimation of the coming catastrophe, but we had no 
suspicion of it, its tremendous extent, or its locality ; there was an 
uneasy feeling in Lombard Street, but the best informed of those 
outside the City of Glasgow Bank ring knew nothing of the 
awful disaster impending. Since then the financial element has 
been paramount; credit has been shocked, banks have been run 
upon, bills and securities have lost their negotiable character, the 
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machinery of transfer has been impeded. Nevertheless, we start 
the new year upon a more solid basis of improvement. The 
financial impediments are exaggerated for the time, and will 
gradually disappear; the excessive fall of prices which the 
difficulty of procuring money wherewith to buy and hold goods 
and securities has produced will give place toa reaction. Trade 
starts from a low point, but if fresh accidents be averted, will 
spring up the higher and the more rapidly because of the excessive 
depression. We lately said that, until the banks can again act 
with freedom, and until wholesale prices begin steadily to rise, 
instead of falling, hand-to-mouth business will continue, as happily 
it does in good and bad times alike, and the speculative margin will 
remain depressed and contracted. Already there are signs that 
speculative business is enabled to expand once more, as will be 
gathered from the rise in the stock markets this week; and when 
the banks throughout the country once more let out the money 
they have-of late so carefully retained and accumulated, such signs 
will increase in number and significance. 

“‘¢'The course of the money market during the year has been an 
upward one. At the end of January, the market rate of discount 
was as low as 15 per cent., the bank rate then standing at 2 per 
cent.; but in March the bank rate was raised to 3; in July, after 
some reduction in the interim, to 34; in August to 5 per cent.; 
and in October to 6 per cent. In November the bank rate was 
reduced to 5 per cent., but the decline was temporary, and the real 
value of money was at the close of the year almost at its maximum. 
Before the October crisis there was a steady forte at work raising 
the value of money, which was easing off, however, just before the 
City of Glasgow Bank failure. That steadily working cause of 
tightness in the money market was the scarcity of gold. In the . 
United States more especially, there had been a gradual accumula- 
tion of that metal with a view to the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, now at last accomplished. During the year and ten months 
ending Ist September, 1878, the accumulation had been as 
follows :— 


£ 
Total coin in the United States Treasury, lst December, 1876............ 15,980,000 
+ 5 1st September, 1878............ 47,680,000 
InGreae stich acto chan tots, ant ck Saree 31,700,000 





As nearly all this accumulation was in gold, we see that about 
30 millions sterling was abstracted from the world’s supply, the 
process being for America not only to retain what was produced in 
California, but also to take gold from this country from time to 
time. Such an abstraction could not fail to tell ultimately upon 
the working stock of money in this market; and in the summer of 
this year, as we have briefly shown, a steady tendency to tightness was 
making itself apparent. And up to August the foreign exchanges 
were generally against this country; partly because of our large 
excess of imports over exports, and partly also because of the 
efHux of money to Paris in connection with the wants of visitors 
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and exhibitors at the Exposition, this market was in a position of 
losing gold instead of receiving it on balance from abroad. At the 
beginning of August, then, the cash reserve at the Bank of 
England had fallen to $,600,c00/., and the bank rate was imme- 
diately raised to 5 per cent. The effect of the neasure was distinct 
and immediate; atthe end of September the reserve had advanced 
to 12,300,000l., the market rate of discount had sunk to 4 per cent., 
and the foreign exchanges (as will be seen from the table in our 
Supplemental Sheet) had reached favourable points. But on the 
great bank failure at the opening of October the prospect was 
changed. The bank reserve fell to three millions in about as many 
weeks, the bank rate went up to 6 per cent. officially, and beyond 
that non-officially. Nevertheless the shock soon began to pass away, 
and at the end of November the bank reserve had recovered to 
12,700,000. But in the opening weeks of December the Cale- 
donian Bank suspended, and more serious: still, the West of 
Hngland and South Wales Bank also. There was then a scramble 
for cash by local banks in nearly all parts of the country. Gold 
coin and notes were alike withdrawn hastily from the Bank of 
Hngland, and in very large amounts; the large sums of gold which 
had been received from abroad—principally from the Bank of 
France, as will be judged from the accounts of that institution— 
were insufficient to compensate for these withdrawals, and on 
18th December the bank reserve was again as low as 9,200,000). 
The amount of home withdrawals since the beginning of October 
may be shown by comparing the stock of coin and bullion now and 
at the end of September, allowing for the influx of gold from 
abroad during the included period, and also stating the increase of 


note circulation, thus :— 
Fourteen Weeks to 
24th December, 1878. 


£ 
intemal dram of gold, mets... pettus, ollie: 3,750,000 
Increase of note-circulation..........ccssercsecessresseceees 6,500,000 
VO GOUWOI Geis ces leseateyeaese cassort cnet 10,250,000 


This total is huge, being 9 millions more than has been taken from 
the bank in the ordinary course of things during corresponding 
periods of quiet years. Latterly, then, the dearness of money has 
been simply the combined effect of discredit, the accumulation of 
cash by bankers, and their unwillingness to lend; and so the year 
in the money market ends. ; 
“<The trade statistics of the country are accurately epitomised 
in the London Bankers’ Clearing House returns. From these 
figures, as set out from week to week, we learn the activity of 
business from time to time during the year. In the earlier months 
of 1878 the payments effected through the clearing house showed 
on the whole no definite improvement upon those of the corres- 
ponding period in 1877, but in June there was a distinct and steady 
increase. We cannot be far wrong in connecting this augmenta- 
tion of trade transactions with the improvement of tone and prices 
in the stock markets which ensued upon Count Schouvalofi’s 
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mission of peace; and although not altogether in stock exchange 
business, the increased transactions were doubtless of a speculative 
kind similar to those which a lightening of political or general 
uneasiness produces in the stock markets. But as the autumn 
approached there was no longer any increase of transactions, 
speculative or otherwise. ‘The comparison was as follows :— 


London Bankers Clearing House Returns. 


£ 
July (5 weeks)..........:. 32,185,000 increase on previous year. 
mueist | (4 fy) id ee £8;704j0G0 73; 3 
September (4 ,,  ) we. 648,600  ,, 3 
October “(5- 55 | ).sesicis 33,360,000 decrease $3 
November (4 ,, +) ssssenues 50,618,000 5 5 
December (4 4, +) ..sssssssees 24,066,000 4, ‘ 


Thus, although the worst seems to have been passed, there is still a 
ereat reduction in transactions. ‘l'o complete the picture, and to 
show in what parts of the country trade has specially fallen off, we 
may refer to the table of railway traffic returns, which have in 
recent weeks diminished where a show of increase and progress 
was made earlier in the year, and where the comparison was 
adverse before it has become worse as the year drew nearer its end. 
The heavy decreases on the North Hastern, which runs through an 
iron making district, and on the Lancashire and Yorkshire, which 
serves a textile manufacturing population, are expressive features. 

“A review of prices in the wholesale markets of the country 
shows a very general decline for the year. Taking cotton, we find 
that the quotations for middling uplands began at 6;d. per lb.; fell 
away in the spring, but advanced again until it reached about 63d. 
in August, and subsequently relapsed. The October banking crash 
bore hardly upon cotton amongst other markets, and at the close 
of the year the price is as low as 52d. per lb. The movement in 
iron has not been altogether similar, but we see that the steady 
fall from 52s. 6d. per ton for Scotch pig at the opening of the 
year to 478. 3d. at the end of September, was then suddenly 
hastened, and the closing price is little above 43s. In nearly all 
cases the decline is distinct, as compared with the range of prices 
last summer, and still more so on comparison with the beginning 
of the past year. Wheat has not escaped the effect of reduced 
banking facilities, purchases having been curtailed, and prices 
accordingly allowed to fall. In the stock markets, it will be seen, 
there was also a tendency to steadiness. There was even a rise in 
certain foreign stocks, notably Egyptian, Russian, &c., because of 
the political settlement in the summer of 1878, but the prices then 
current have in none but the most exceptional cases been main- 
tained: and in all the stocks affected by an increased value of 
money there is a heavy decline. Under the financial pressure it 
has been difficult to hold alike securities and goods; the disposition 
has been rather to sell, and thus are explained the reduced market 
values of the close of the year as compared with its opening. But 
for the banking troubles there might have been a general rise. 


j 
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“ Having shortly run over the facts brought out by our tabular 
statement for 1878, we may suggest their bearing upon the present 
position of business. The extraordinary precautions of bankers, 
as apparent from their absorption of coin and notes, will no doubt 
soon relax—in time they must do so—and moreover, the high 
value of money which has ruled here for some time has set causes 
in operation which tend to bring gold from abroad, even after the 
necessity for that gold has passed away. Probably also, after the 
first effect of resumption in America is over, the surplus gold 
accumulations in that country will not stop there, but seek this 
market. The contraction of trade, the fall of wages and prices 
within the country, meanwhile contribute to reduce the internal 
requirements of coin and notes, and to swell the cash balances of 
bankers. The cardinal point in an estimate of the course of the 
money market is how soon bankers will release their excessive 
balances. Accidents apart—and there is no use in prophesying 
about accidents—there is much reason to believe that these balances 
will come out steadily, if slowly. We have now reached a time 
when prices are so low that a rise is the only general movement 
which+can be expected, and a rising tendency of prices is of all 
things that best calculated to promote activity of speculation and 
revival of trade. Again, the letting out of bankers’ balances will 
of all things be that most likely to give the requisite ability to 
merchants and dealers to buy. With rising prices and active 
business, profits will increase once more, production will again be 
stimulated, and employment will again increase. ‘The process of 
recovery will be what we have sketched, but it will be slow in its 
progress and interrupted by an occasional appearance of relapse, as 
well as by extensive organised strikes amongst workmen, by 
political tremors, by dropping failures, resulting from the recent 
Squeeze, and the other miscellaneous drawbacks upon an advancing 
state of trade. 


The Crops. 


“The Mark Lane Hapress publishes a summary of crop returns 
for 1878, collected from several districts in each of the English 
counties, and from five of the counties of Wales. Our contem- 
porary remarks as follows:—‘ While reports of an abundant 
harvest were being published throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, we stood almost alone in protesting against such 
sanguine estimates, which could only mislead, and did mislead, the 
general public. The season had been so antagonistic to the growth 
of healthy corn crops that we could not believe a generally large 
yield possible, and a careful examination of the wheat crop showed 
that the ears were not well filled with grain; while the barley crop 
was obviously a rather light one. We stated our conclusions, there- 
fore, to the effect that the wheat crop, at the best, was only a bare 
average, and that barley was below average. We were accused of 
‘croaking,’ and the multitude of witnesses, if not the weight of 
evidence, was certainly against us. There was such a full crop of 
wheat straw that those who had not taken the proper means to 
ascertain what was in the straw could not be made to believe that 
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the yield would be anything less than a very great one. By-and-— 
bye, however, as the thrashing machine got to work, reports began 
to come in of wheat yielding less than had been expected, and 
these reports became quite general as time went on. Now that a 
considerable proportion of the crop has been thrashed, it will be 
seen that out of 394 returns, collected from farmers and corn 
merchants, 122 are under average, 193 average, and 79 over 
average. ‘This, as we fully expected, is by no means so bad a 
result as we had to chronicle at this time last year, with respect 
to the wheat crop of 1877, when out of 409 returns, 369 were 
under average, 34 average, and only 6 over average. But the 
wheat crop of 1877 was, as stated last year, the worst that we had 
reported on during a period of fifteen years. The crop of 1878, on 
the contrary, is better than most of the generally bad crops of ‘the 
last ten years, being only beaten by those of 1870 and 1874, as a 
reference to a table given below will show. In fact the crop of 
1878 was so nearly an average one that if prices had been satisfac- 
tory it would have been a paying crop. Still, instead of having 
been underrated in our early estimate, it was done a gue more 
than justice to by being described as a ‘ bare average.’ 

‘““<The barley crop, though good in exceptional eee was 
generally admitted to be inferior to the wheat crop. Out of 379 
returns, 170 are under average, 168 average, and only 41 over 
average. This, again, is a little better than the result published 
last year for the crop of 1877, with respect to which, out of 395 
returns, we reported 260 to be under average, 116 average, and 
only 19 over average. That crop, like the wheat crop, was the 
worst, as shown by our returns, during a period of fifteen years. 
Our ten years’ table given below shows that the barley crop of 
1878 ranks about fifth in the scale of deficiency, being, however, 
very little better than the crop of any year but 1869, which appears 
to have been the worst barley year of the ten. 

*“*¢ Oats stand a wet season better than the other cereals, and it is 
not, therefore, surprising to find them represented in our abstract 
as the best of the three white-straw crops. In the ten years’ table 
the oat crop of 1878 stands as the third best. 

““* Of the pulse crops, beans, which love plenty of rain, appear 
much more to advantage in our abstract than peas, which do badly 
in a very wet season. Thus the bean crop of 1878 is about the 
fourth best of those of the past ten years, while the pea crop is one 
of the worst. 


Abstract of Grain Crop Returns for 1878. 


























Wheat. Barley. Oats. Beans. Peas. 

Over average ............ 49 41 44 35 9 
AIVOP ARO Ty. teu weeeenees 193 168 213 131 122 
Under average ............ 122 170 91 82 114 
AAVICES .......0100 394 379 378 248 245 


“* Both turnips and mangoldsare a little over average, as repre- 
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_ sented in the summary below, turnips being the better crop of the 


two. The hay crop was well known to be a remarkably heavy one, 
and our summary of the returns for this crop presents the very 
pleasant feature of a blank in the ‘under average’ line. We are 
glad to see the potato crop reported on much more favourably than 
it was last year.’ 


Abstract of Root, Hay, and Potato Crop Returns for 1878. 


























1878. Turnips. Mangolds. Hay 
BEIVER BVCLALC ..n..se.-cerissnsonroesenss 94 79 279 
0 TG Nigh aed aS aie Ae ia care 216 190 119 
POET BVETALO  ...c.sccsc.ccoussessees 72 65 — 
PARTY OS has oe sc a-cy travers 382 343 398 








“The following calculation has been made by.a French journal, 
the Bulletin des Halles, as to the wheat crops of the principal coun- 
tries in and out of Hurope :— 

[000’s omitted] 































































































- i a st 7 
Country, poiai Ah Gropshasyon AY imporsaihtt rect cien 
Hurope— Bushels. Bushels. Bushels, Bushels. 
BE TATICE ooo ccck.ccucvasesconnseas se: 251,226, 226,875, 55,000, — 
PROTA Rca soe esse cacseeseveones 220,000, 214,500, —_ 44,000, 
MROEMEMIU He sttpes.sonvvtvt tcc: 121,000, 123,750, — —_— 
eR AEs... ttesitiye ted os. 115,500, 110,000, — — 
Pee MMR Sd coiey Beat oeszieceacs 107,250, 104,500, 8,250, oo 
Austria-Hungary ............ 101,750, 110,000, -- 17,875, 
Great Britain _................ 191,750; 101,750, 96,250, —— 
Turkey in Hurope............ 41,250, 38,500, — — 
SONATA TULAN « 013540! .Saioorsessaceies 33,000, 37,950, —~ 5,500, 
BP ORNANIE Aisne aiscnacoti deseiehdnn 2375 23,375, 2,950, — 
NLC nent e:Sedcces ssaacsatous 8,250, 8,250, E375; — 
BI ccc (oiesa3 caneodtse 45950, 4,813, — —— 
ae a Ara Ss 3,850, — —- 
PR AIESTIATICS sc cs.etsackevascsesceenss Dey eer 2,750, — 1,375, 
BEAOINE Yet e ess ieoesodctseads cess 25338, 2,337, 550, — 
PEARZOUIGTIG) | Sacsss.peerdaceavers 25330: 1,870, 8,250, — 
BN onc causrn ical seosoacecy- 270, 270, E,15o, _ 
Miscellaneous © ............0. 540, 540, — ree 
1,171,760, | 1,115,880, T7535; 68,750, 
Out of Europe— 
The United States ............ 302,500, 330,000, — 110,000, 
BE OMLIEN caries icstaccaccaccsuesass. 24,700, 21,625, W27e. ae 
MM eat ay Shes. cel 16,500, 16,500, — 2,450, 
PASPBUPALTA . cc0scdcecsascdvincoels ne 16,500, 16,500, —- 2,750, 
BR Cet 2is hfs ted Sed a casnie ysce 16,500, 11,000, — ane 
Miscellaneous ...........0...0000. 8,250, 8,250, — fom 
384,950, 403,875, 1,3755 (210,000; 
General totals........ F,550;710) | 1,619,755, 174,910, | 184,250, 
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“ According to these returns, England and France, the only 
countries which import wheat upon a large scale, have grown this 
year about 150,000,000 bushels less than they will require for their 
own consumption, and it will be seen that Russia and the United 
States are in a position to export about 154,000,000 bushels, or 
about the quantity which the two former countries want.’ 


Foreign Trade in 1878.* 


“As a pendant to the general review of the trade of last year 
which we published last week, notice may be taken of the state of 
foreign commerce with this country during 1878. In the tables 
which we give, as in previous months, will be found the figures for 
December and for the year ending with that month, compared 
with the corresponding month and year of 1877. The total imports 
for the month show a great decrease—a decrease similar to that 
experienced in each month succeeding the outbreak of the banking 
crisis at the beginning of October; for the year the rate of de- 
crease is not so marked as during the three latter months of which 
December was an example, but those three months have increased 
the falling-off instead of marking a revival in the import trade. 
There is a moderate decrease in the exports both for the month and 
the year past. The aggravated depression which we last week 
deduced from the general statistics of trade is reflected in the 
imports and exports also. 

“During December the imports of gold were 3,090,000l., 
the exports 1,438,000/., leaving a net import of 1,662,000/. In 
December, 1877, the net import was only 142,000l., and in the 
same month of 1876 there was a net eaport of gold equal to 
1,654,000/. The peculiar state of the money market is the explana- 
tion of this unusual retention of gold here of late. We have been 
putting a drain upon foreign markets. 

“Reviewing the history of our foreign trade during the year 
now completed, that feature which stands out most boldly is the 
contraction which began in the spring of 1878, and continued until 
the close of the twelvemonth. Month by month, from May for- 
wards, the comparison with corresponding figures in 1877 showed 
a successive decline both in imports and exports, as will be seen 
from the following list :— 


* From the Statist of 11th January, 1879. 


. 
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Value of Imports in each Month of 1878 compared with 1877. 
[000’s omitted.] 




















1878. Boy Increase. Decrease. 

£ £ £ £ 
BRIDE coaccah sa0casvotageacs: 30,610, 32,899, — 2,289, 

PODTOOTY sos eseeesceveessss : Pa yh 30,942, i233, ° — 
BlArelt ..........0,.. atewoee 33,168, 35,229, — 2,061, 

BI 5. nas vo -nsnroante: 34,004, 32,165, 1,839, oo 
oe RS een es 31,029, 34,648, —- 3,619, 
RE oh sc caanaeancects 28,661, 29,810, — 1,149, 
oe ee 35,882, 36,151, os 269, 
SRT Sea ate 29,107, 31,944, — 2,837, 
September ..............000+ 47,230; 28,235, — 1,005, 
BODO eieicisedsicdaviciasesss 205552, 36,537, — 6,955, 
PNOVOIDED ..0..c000..seaceeess 25,685, 31,850, — 6,165, 
Metember  .......s.00003..... 26,577, * 32,160, _— 5,583, 
Total for yéar....| 363,710,* 392,570,* — 28,860, 


* The totals differ a little from those given officially for the whole year, 
but what we give is the sum of the figures as published from month to month. 





Value of Exports mm each Month of 1878 and 1877. 
(000’s omitted,] 














1878. Woes Increase. Decrease. 

£ £ £ £ 
PIIBLY Ascii. ee atee, 15,424, 15,946, — 522, 

BACDYUATY — ..ieiivs.sicteossse. 14,896, 14,394, 502, = 
MOET ee, Boni cided'sonssptaGne 56, 766; 16,921, — 165, 

NE areas c sgn nen eects saees: £0,327 15,207, T, 620, -- 
BI eicaeavssceguesvessronedes FO,105, 17,461, — 1,296, 
UR es yah citel cdi). 15,092, 15,306, — 214, 
an) SERS ee oer cae 16,401, 17,587, — 1,186, 
EM Be eh esvezen aves sts 17,304, 17,747, — 443, 
September’ ................04 16,661, VELL 7 — 556, 
MP IOD ocacysvsensoncsse sates: 17,255, 18,373, — EELS, 
BYGVEMUDED .....:...--.0s00000- 15,962, 16,753, — 791, 
BIRCEUIDOD o2-..ncoreassasreee 14,661, 15,978, — 1,317, 
Total for year....| 192,804, 198,790,* — 5,986, 


* See note above. 





“The persistent decrease in the aggregate value of the imports 
was partly owing to a general decline of prices, most marked in 
articles of food, of which in late years we have derived such large 
amounts from abroad. For the first half of the year there was a 
considerable increase in the money value of imported food, but after 
July there was a distinct change, and in the autumn months the 
returns showed a heavy falling off, not only in values, but in quan- 
tities as compared with last year, as will be ascertained from the 
subjoimed comparison :— 
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Imports of Food. 
[000’s omitted.) 
* 
1878. 1877. Increase. Decrease. 

£ £ £ £ 
First six months ........ 50,981, 44,778, 6,203, — 
TG casas Usegsean sob coo tr ooua 9,548, 9,068, 480, — 
PAU Ca ariel. soedarssesseattoes 8,097, 8,289, — 192, 
September ou... 4,800, 7,964, — 164, 
ero DOIE mete ttectsae: 8,591, 10,294, — 1,703, 
November .......0 ds... 6,903, O12E, — 2,218, 
DOCEMDEL Gai. cssesessecsees 6,602, 8,892, — 2,290, 











“From October forwards, the whole of our import trade was 
checked by the banking crisis, and the check so placed upon the 
buying power of all mercantile classes, whether in the corn trade 
or other trades ; but no doubt the better crops at home this season 
reduced the country’s requirements of foreign food, and at any 
rate there was a fall in the money value of imported grain. 

‘The check upon our import trade brought on by the Glasgow 
Bank crash could not be expected to act with like effect upon the 
exports. of the country, and it did not directly do so. From the 
list given above it will be seen that there was a steady decline 
almost throughout the year, not much accentuated at the time of 
the banking crisis, but beginning as early as in May, and con- 
tinuing without interruption or abatement. Inasmuch, however, 
as the falling of the aggregate exports was mainly accounted for 
by the decrease in the shipments of cotton goods to the Hast, and 
the decrease of such shipments marked the collapse of an over- 
wrought fabric of fictitious credit, the banking crisis was not alto- 
gether unconnected with the diminution of the exports also. The 
falling off of exports of cotton goods to eastern markets during the 
year was in extent as follows :— 


Exports of Cotton Piece Goods to the East. 
[000’s omitted.] 





1878. 1877. Decrease in 1878. 





Quantities. | Values. | Quantities. | Values. | Quantities.| Values. 





Yards. £ Yards. £ Yards. £ 








aera baeS ir ad ar 1,295,400, | 14,082, |1,44.6,500, | 15,973, | 151,100, | 1,891, 
China and Japan............ 382,420,| 4,634,] 394,490,| 4,832,] 12,070,/ 198, 
AE Nien cfu ata ca a 58,800, 876,| 81,270,| 1,800,] 22,470,| 424, 

Totali.c sees 1,736,620, | 19,592, |1,922,260, | 22,105, | 185,640, | 2,513, 





‘““The entries of vessels with cargoes have in recent months 
fallen off very considerably, in consequence of the stringent state 


ae 
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of financial affairs in this country; and reckoning the whole year, 
there is a decrease upon the entries for 1877 of 813,000 tons, or 
3% per cent.; and the falling off is, moreover, in British bottoms. 
Meanwhile it is interesting to note that the entries from the United 
States’ ports have much augmented; in 1877 the total was 
4,071,000 tons, and last year it was 4,718,000 tons. Further, the 
tonnage of vessels cleared with cargoes from our ports to the 
United States has slightly augmented also; in 1877 the total was 
2,030,000 tons, in 1878 it had risen to 2,369,000. This is a feature 
of our foreign trade which will be watched with the greatest 
interest. 

“Tf there is an English industry which represents the state of 
foreign and home trade with most truth, it is the wool trade. 
During the past year we imported less foreign wool and re- 
exported more than in 1877. The net imports were accordingly 
196,195,000 lbs. against 218,547,000 Ibs. in 1877; our takings were 
therefore over 22 million lbs. less last year. Our exports of woollen 
and worsted goods were just 4 million Ibs. in excess of 1877; 
so that there remained at least 26 million lbs. less wool for home 
consumption in 1878 than in the previous year. This result agrees 
with what is heard on all sides as to the reduced incomes and 
spending power of this country, and also with the reports of 
stagnation of trade in the woollen manufacturing districts. We 
venture to consider this instance as being a good illustration of the 
general state of foreign trade during 1878. 


Summary of Board of Trade Returns for December. 


Showing the increase or decrease in amounts and quantities compared with 
the previous year. 


(4.) | Imports, less Bullion, and Exports of British and Irish Produce. 
£000’s omitted.] 




















December. Twelve Months ended December. 
1878 | 1877. | Difference.) "| 1878. | 1877. | Difference.| £2" 
oy £ £ £ £ £ 
MAN POrtS  <...4... 26,577, | 32,160, | — 5,583, |17°3 | 366,060, | 394,274, | —28,214,| 7:2 














Exports ........ 14,661, | 15,978, | —1,317,| 8°2] 192,804, | 198,898, |— 6,089,} 3:1 





— 802 
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(B.) Quantities of Principal Imports and Exports. 
[000’s omitted. ] 


Imports. 
Coffee 
Copper, un- 

wrought 
Wheat 


eee ew teen eeeee 


\ tons 


Hemp 
Hides, tanned iba 
Flax dnd lini i 

sie 


BEEC whisk e 
Silk: paw. t.. 44 
Silk, broad £ 
SOUT ke 
ath unre- \ al 
ese penal ay: lbs. 
WIN B55, ps acre-oen gals, 


S pepae ites lbs. 
EXPORTS. 
Coal, &e. 
Copper 
Cotton yarn .... 

pF aeiece 
goods } yd 
Tron and steel tons 


peeeeeee 


Linen yarn .... lbs. 
» manu- : yds. 
factures.. 

Oil—seed oil... . gals. 


Silk manu- 


} £ 


factures .. 
Sugar, refined ewts. 
Wool Fares. lbs. 
Woollen yarn _,, 


99 


Worsted Stuffs 


39 





cloths yds. 


1878. 


76, 
20 
3,501, 


742, 
1,230, 


47) 
85, 
2,886, 


207; 
413, 
452; 


1,23 7) 
17,210; 


1,342, 
120, 


1257835 


1,102, 
61; 
19,261, 


280,581, 


149, 
1,386, 
16,126, 


1,344, 
180 


72, 
477) 
2,251, 
3,091, 
15,579» 








December. 


1877. Difference. 


106, 
2°5 
5,178, 
875, 
1,179, 
99, 
61, 
3,817, 


30; 


"Ec 


e 


= 1,677, 


oe 


311 )— 


1,389,| — 


13,765, 
1,693, 
343, 
11,184, 


1,070, 
65, 
19,9477, 
312,838, 
174, 
1,674, 
12,856, 
1,806, 
129, 
117, 
586, 
2,534, 
3,693, 
16,434, 





+ 


3) 


133; 
51, 


24, 
O523 
104, 
310, 


1) 


152, 


445. 
351. 
223, 


1,599: 


325) 


4, 
686, 


— 345257. 


+ 


25. 
288, 


2573¢: 


452: 
5s, 
+> 

109. 

283. 

602, 

855: 
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Twelve Months ended December. 


1878. 


1,273) 
39°4 
49,812, 
7,824, 
11,978, 
1,554, 
in2en, 
50,425, 
1,991, 
4,175, 
75730; 


14,935; 
205,461, 
LOA 26 
3,619, 
395,461, 


15,484, 
893, 
250,531, 
3,618,126, 


25299, 
18,482, 


15752295 
16,933; 
1,921, 


1,043, 
6,441, 
31,184, 
435555 
192,558, 


1877. 


1,610, 


Difference. 


40°2|— 


54,163, 
7,370, 
12,118, 
2,216, 
1,251, 
46,855, 


1,707, 
4,437, 
7,623, 


16,633, 


187,515, 
19,631, 
4,573, 
405,949, 


15,420, 
798, 
227,651, 
3,837,821, 
2,346, 
19,216, 
173,686, 
16,549, 
1,705, 
1,119, 
9,549, 
26,973, 
44,125, 
194,777, 





+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 


337> 
8 
45351, 
4545 


135, 
662, 


27) 
35579, 
284, 
262, 


107, 


1,698, 


17,946, 
3,169, 
954, 
10,438, 


64, 
95 
22,880, 


—- 219,008, 


+ 
+ 


+ 


475 
7345 


16,459, 
414, 
216, 

76, 
3,108, 
4,211, 

570, 
252193 








[000’s omitted.] 








December. 


1878. | 1877. | Difference. 





Foreign— 
Entered .... 
Cleared 

Coastwise— 
Entered ... 
Cleared 


1,564, | 1,900, 
eel EgGads 


Bia sOras 
...| 1,850, | 1,862, 





1,588, 





2,114, 


— 336, 
Ade 


— 42, 


— 12, 





Cent, | 1878. | 1877. | Difference. 
17°6 | 21,318, | 22,131, | —813, 
2°7 121,582, | 21,197, | + 383, 
2:0 | 25,125, | 24,786,| +339, 
O'7 | 22,521, | 22,229, | +292, 


(c.) Tonnage of Shipping Entered and Cleared (with Cargoes). 


Twelve Months ended December. 





Per 








Per 
Cent. 





3°7 
18 


1:4 
1:3 
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(p.) Imports and Exports of Gold and Silver. 
(000’s omitted.] 





December. {welve Months ended December. 





1878. | 1877. | Difference. ay! oe 1877. ames he ale 

















ale £ £ 
205'0 | 20,872, | 15,452,)/+ 5,420,| 35:0 
63°5 14,969, 20,374, — 5405, 27°0 





Gold— & £ 
Priors ....) 3,091,) 1,012.) + 2,079, 
Exports ....| 1,438,| _880,) + 558, 


fan) 
























































Silver— 
Imports ....| 736,| 2,589, | —1,853,| 71:0 |11,649, | 21,711, |— 10,162,| 47-0 
Exports ...., 694,/1,292,| — 598,| 45°5 [.11,718,|19,437,|— 7,719,| 365 
(n.) Imports of Food (Values). 
[000’s omitted.] 
| December. Twelve Months ended December. 
1878. 1877. | Difference.}| 1878. 1877. | Difference. 
£ £ £ £ 
Animals, living ............ 297, B68; ha 715 174.5441 6,012, | + 1482, 
i a 629, 549, |+. -80, 6,696, 5,733, |+ 963, 
2. ee 175; 140, |+ 35, 1.763. 1,674, |+ 79, 
BEN aires vonesesetougsgsye0+ 697, 683, {+ 14, ] 9,940, | 9,538, }+ 402, 
MRO)... ckoedeeseeeedeteee a6, 405, |— 80,1] 4,939, | 4,768, |+ 176, 
OTT Sea eee ee 1,737, | 3,152, |—1,415, | 27,397, | 33,820, |—6,423, 
EE ee ee eee 476, SSL <4G6 bo 64846, 5Ii 8,897, : te 4g, 
Mes oigg = nace saaiag + er 472, 641, |— 169, | 12,589, | 9,851, ++ 2,738, 
coco cecese jap esougekse- 588, 808, _|—-220,4 6,790, | 6,803, |— - 13, 
Kggs Senshi oknesbncousbonANeser: 168, 173, a Sy 2502; 2,472, |+ 40, 
MRIS, eecdSckacehe ikon: 145, 170; |= a8; 1,210, 1,350, |— 140. 
RAMI... 88 ores Soi bendets ae Mkt wale MeeS oy 1,916, | 1,152, |+ 764, 
Ra's «aan sig geo ea sp 128, 129, |- co 1,787, | 1,478, |+ 314, 
es soncnchonsereasned: DATs 160. | Sa, 1,74c, | 1,843, |— 103, 
cost nccpnesener saat: 64, 4957 ee has 657, 608, |+ 49, 
BEBLOES ...,,.c0ou-sesrenee0s-- eh 822, |— 207,] 2,397, | 2,847, |+ so. 
a oo ao03 ccc cdeshiwsseys 192, 191, Ste Ty 35192; 3,007, — 315, 
BA Mrtetoes Loa sc sone 6,602, | 8,892, |—2,290, | 98,515, | 98,843, |— 172, 











American Heonomy in 1878. 


“(McCulloch and Co.’s Financial Circular, dated New York, 
27th December, 1878).—‘ The year closes with a generally quiet 
feeling in business circles. Although there has been, especially 
during the second half, an improvement upon any year since 1879, 
yet the feeling at the close is not one of unmixed satisfaction. 
Values have been steadier, but still there has been some decline in 
prices, accompanied with losses which have diminished the already 
very moderate profits. The transactions, as measured by quan- 
tities, have been larger than in late years; but, considering the 
lowness of prices, their money valuation perhaps aggregates lower 
than in the case. of some former years. An important drawback 
has also arisen from the large amount of failures incident to the 
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repeal of the Bankrupt Act, which has caused a very considerable 
number of insolvents to avail themselves of the lenient provisions 
of the expiring law, and consequently unusually heavy amounts 
have had to be written off to the ‘loss’ account. Under these 
circumstances the balancing of the year’s accounts does not show 
the satisfactory results that might have been expected from the 
improved condition of trade. But notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, it is very commonly conceded that the general condition of 
trade is far more satisfactory than it has been at any time since 
the crash of 1873, and that the agricultural, manufacturing, and 
commercial interests of the country have at last reached a basis 
from which a solid and enduring prosperity may be anticipated. 
But, as intimated in these advices of the 20th instant, serious 
misgivings are felt in some quarters as to whether this is equally 
true of our large corporations, especially those engaged in the 
business of transportation—a most important interest in this 
country of ‘magnificent distances.’ Onur agricultural States have 
not only very largely extended their production, but have demon- 
strated their ability to produce profitably upon a scale of prices 
very exceptionally low, which assures to those sections the prospect 
of being able to command the Huropean markets for an immense 
volume of products which have heretofore been mainly supplied by 
other countries. It is unquestionable that, with economies on the 
one hand and with low prices for new materials and low wages and 
new mechanical inventions on the other, these times of extreme 
depression have been attended with a very important extension of 
our manufacturing industries. This expansion is not so apparent 
in our older and better established manufactures, as In a multipli- 
city of minor branches of production, in which the success is 
remarkable, not only for the extent of the out-turn, but also for 
the comparative excellence of the products. This growth appears 
to be entirely natural and spontaneous, and certainly cannot be 
said to be the result of forced and artificial culture, for the times 
have admitted of no such influences, beyond what have arisen from 
a very high tariff, which stimulant has been no greater during late 
years than at any time for the last fifteen years.’ ” 


Here follows an Appendix containing extracts from various 
trade cir as in different groups, and numerous tables, as indicated 
below, viz. :— 

Abstracts from Trade Circulars. 

A.—PrRopuce— 

Mincing Lane Market—Imported Meat—Rice—Tea— Wine—Oil 

and Seed Trade—Hide and Tallow Trade—Tobacco— Wood. 

B.—Raw Marer1aLs— 

Ootton—F lae—Sulk— Wool. 
C.—Coat, Iron, anD CHEMICALS— 

Coal—Ooal Mining—Iron—Chemicals. 
D.—MIsceLLANEOUS— 

Gold and Silver—Shipping—Engineering. 
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Index to Tables. 
Bank Returys— 
Bank of England—Bank of France—Bank of The Nether- 
lands—Bank of Germany—Bank of Austria—Associated 
New York Banks—Savings Banks. 


Crzarinc Hovuss Rerurns— 
London Bankers Clearing Returns—Settlings on 4th of the 
Month. 


Stock Exchange Settling Days—Foreign Market Rates of Discount 
—Exchanges and Bullion—Public Revenues—Stock Exchange 
Securities—Traffic Returns—Pauperism—Prices of Wholesale 
Commodities—Supply, Stock, and Prices of Wholesale Com- 
modities—Failures. 





Il.—Prices of Hxports from 1861 to 1877. 


THE following is a copy of the report by Mr. Giffen to the Board 
of Trade on the Prices of Exports from 1861 to 1877, referred to in 
his paper in a preceding part of this Journal :— 


“‘Sir,—In conformity with your directions I have made an ex- 
amination of the statistics of our export trade, with special reference 
to the question of variations in the total value of the trade from 
year to year in consequence of changes in prices. The result of 
this examination will be found in the annexed tables, which I have 
now the honour to submit, with the following explanatory observa- 
tions :— 

“The first table contains a statement for the years 1861 to 1877 
of the average prices of the various articles of export enumerated 
in the Statistical Abstract, as resulting from a division of the aggre- 
gate value entered in each case by the total quantity entered. ] 
have commenced with 1861, as being a year of very great depres- 
sion in trade, and also the date when the effect on prices of the 
great gold discoveries in California and Australia had become very 
considerable, and there was little doubt at least that gold had in 
fact very seriously depreciated. Since 1861 also, there have been 
two periods of very great prosperity in trade and advancing prices, 
viz., 1863-66, 1871-73, and we can thus compare the extremes 
to which prices rose in these two periods, with the extremes to 
which they fell in the depression of 1867-69, and to which they 
have now fallen since 1873. 

“A mere inspection of this table will show, I believe, that the 
change of prices must be a very powerful factor in varying the 
amounts of our trade from year to year; in swelling the total at 
one time and diminishing it at another. For instance in cotton 
manufactures, which constitute so large a portion of our export 
trade, about 325 per cent. in recent years, we find that the price of 
yarn which was 12°54d. per lb. in 1861, rose to 28°80d. in 1864, 
fell to 20°04d. in 1869, and after various changes had fallen to 
12°85d. in 1877, or very nearly the price from which it rose in 1861, 
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The price of piece goods (plain) rose in the same way from 3'o2d. 
per yard in 1861, to 579d. in 1864, fell to 3°79d. in 1869, and in 
1877 had fallen to 2°83d. or lower than in 1861. There were 
similar changes in other articles of cotton manufacture. In other 
words the price of cotton goods on the average of the whole trade 
has been at one time about 100 per cent. higher than it was in 
1861, or in the last year of our series 1877; and cotton goods 
forming about a third of our exports, this variation of 100 per cent. 
in the values of such goods would, other things being equal, amount 
to a variation of over 30 per cent. in the total trade. Such a varia- 
tion might be neutralised by changes in other articles in an opposite 
direction, or by a reduction in the quantities exported ; or it might 
be aggravated by changes in other articles in the same direction, or 
an increase in the quantities exported, but the example shows what 
the tendency of a mere change of prices must be. 

“‘'To give another illustration. The various articles of iron manu- 
facture constitute about 10 per cent. of our total export trade, but 
we find on examination that the price of pig iron has ranged 
between the extremes of 51°77s. per ton in 1861, and 124°65s. in 
1873 ; bar, angle, bolt, and rod iron has ranged between 7'29/. and 
13° ool. per ton in the same years, and so of other iron articles— 
again a variation of 100 per cent., and this time in the value of 
10 per cent. of our exports; therefore a variation of 10 per cent. im 
our whole trade, which may have been either neutralised or agera- 
vated in the way above explained. 

“ There can be no question then of the importance of having regard 
to prices in an inquiry as to the amount of our foreign trade from 
time to time. Making all allowances for variations in the intrinsic 
nature of the articles exported, a group of articles being composed 
in different proportions of more and less valuable units in different 
years, we cannot but assume that these variations in price corre- 
spond in the main to actual changes in market prices; that there is 
no serious change in the composition of the different groups to 
make the comparison misleading. 

“‘ An inspection of this first table appears likewise to show that 
the prices of a majority of the articles rise in certain years and fall 
in others, so that on the average there must be a general rise or fall 
of prices, which will swell the values of the trade at one time and 
diminish them at another. We find, for instance, that in 1865, as 
compared with 1861, the prices of all textile manufactures rose 
greatly, and that the metals with their manufactures also advanced, 
these groups of articles constituting about 60 per cent. of the whole 
export trade. In 1873, as compared with 1868, there was a rise in 
the metals and all the textile manufactures except cotton, which 
had remained stationary in price, so that with only a moderate 
advance in minor articles, some of which, however, such as coal, 
had greatly risen, there was enough change in leading articles to 
cause a swelling of the aggregate export values. In the same 
way there is a noticeable decline in the articles above enumerated 
between 1865 and 1868, and again between 1873 and 1877, which 
would apparently help to account largely for the reduction of values 
in 1868 and in 1877. Those who will take the trouble to compare 
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the prices in detail with the quantities and values recorded in the 
Statistical Abstract, will perceive at once that there is here an im- 
portant cause of variation, which ought to be recognised in some 
way or other in the discussion of the changes in our export trade. 
“Tt would only be possible, of course, to bring out directly the 
full effect of changes of prices on the aggregate values of trade by 
an elaborate comparison of one year with another in detail, by 
applying the prices of the exports of one year to the quantities 
exported in each of all the other years, and observing the result. 
Such a comparison, however, would be apt to confuse and bewilder, 
and the results difficult to express. I have, therefore, endeavoured 
in the second and third tables to arrange a plan for the convenient 
expression of the average change of prices from year to year, and 
the effect this would have on the total values of the trade. 

‘This plan is based on the use of an ‘index number,’ such as 
economists of authority have suggested for showing average rises 
or falls in price. As it is obvious that all articles do not enter into 
consumption or into use in equal amounts, an assumption is made, 
with more or less data to support it as to the relative importance 
of each article or of the groups which certain articles are selected 
to represent. The aggregate is represented by a certain number 
which is formed by the addition of the values assigned to the 
different representative articles—the normal aggregate being com- 
monly 100 or 1,000 or some such large figure, though any figure 
may be taken, provided the assigned proportions of each article to 
the total are maintained. An index number being thus formed, an 
average rise or fall may be shown by calculating the percentage of 
the rise or fall of each article on the portion of the index number 
assigned to it, the differences between the percentages of increase 
or decrease constituting an addition to or a reduction from the 
index number, which immediately shows whether there has been an 
average rise or fall and how much. ‘To use a simple illustration, 
we may have an index number thus constituted :-— 


OEE OTA cnn ctoay sien ss hous Sulerer ts ita Gate tabedeh dao vag tuo 1sSabb abe 40 
ee A OR GS le) LR ee Mee are ny Or ok get et GRO Oe 20 
AEE Weta eeinty Se ote iv petites asd Phos ak Pactas Mah Ehcaenene aeek 20 
(GFR Pord Paevc) NE BoA) SPUN SaeAPD Ree mann ae a hee en Te 20 

a AN 1 as SP ES ce ne a 100 


And if there is a rise of 20 per cent. in cotton, 60 per cent. in wool, 
50 per cent. in iron, and 100 per cent. in other metals, we should 
get a new index number thus :— 





Original Index | Average Rise Amount of New 











Number. per Cent. Rise. Number. 
a 40 20 8 48 
UU 20 60 12 32 
1 22. 20 50 10 30 


Other metals _................ 20 100 20 40 








100 - 50 150 
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‘“‘On the average there would be a rise of 50 per cent. on these 
articles, and if they constituted the whole export trade of the 
country, and the quantities were unchanged in the years compared, 
such a rise would cause an increase of the values of the exports, 
which would be a very different thing from an increase of trade 
where the quantities bad increased as well. It is this idea which I 
have endeavoured to apply to the export trade. I have first tried 
to obtain a suitable index number for the entire articles constitu- 
ting our export trade, as far as they are separately enumerated in 
the abstract, and where quantities and values are given; and taking 
the prices of 1861 as a basis, I have tried to show how much the 
index number has been made to vary in certain years by changes 
in the price of each constituent of the number. 

“To get the ‘index number’ my plan has been to ascertain the 
percentage proportions of the value of the exports of each enume- 
rated article to the value of the whole export trade in alternate 
years since 1861, and to add the proportions for each year together. 
The result is, that although no two years are alike in detail, the 
proportion of all these articles together to the entire export trade 
does not vary greatly from year to year. The proportion— 


Per Cent. 
Tir L BGI seis iaie, ies doadena sense cak abcd. pip el rhe | 
SNIWMERD ate y Die crete te eh Ase Soudan cake 77°6 
see (POD: ges trcu se mecca tama mene haptic ke tetl elo 718°5 
5 ialthy OD rp py heh Cape eee cee eis Cael Be Uae 79°9 
not OE ass, Hpbaleng ey cemmbedetae se iat. ase sa. tayhcg 80°4 
shit Oita cate et pe Ueeice Rice Matin Tyce 78°38 
sy gunn dct Wess bdDE reser paneer abe bcos alae 76°9 
pa cashed Pais Seon ss estate deat “Ee 
Sb VOLIAd Dilbls's wipcoren Mata tee tale cionci peat sates “ee 
9 dd aE eh ac ee Oe EO Oi ct aol 44°6 


“How these aggregates are made up will be seen in detail by 
reference to Table IT, and the net result I have found is that for 
calculating changes in average prices it does not matter greatly 
which aggregate is taken to form an index number. The average 
rises or falls would be not quite the same, but would be in the same 
direction with one aggregate as with another. I have selected for 
use the aggregate of 1875, which happened to be the latest year for 
which the figures were obtainable when the earlier part of this 
investigation was made. 

“Using this aggregate, I have next, in Table III, exhibited the 
effect upon it of the average rises or falls in price in certain years, 
taking the prices of 1861 as a basis. These years are 1865 and 
1873, which were both years of maximum inflation, and 1868, 1875, 
1876, and 1877, which were all years of depression, 1868 belonging 
to the depression which followed 1866, and 1875, 1876, and 1877 
belonging to the depression of the present time which followed the 
great inflation of 1871-75. The percentages of increase or decrease 
on the prices of 1861 are first stated, and then the effect of these on 
the different constituents of the index number and the aggregate. 
The net result is that, as compared with 1861, the index number of 
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73° was increased in 1865 by 22°71, and in 1873 by 20°60. That 
is to say, In any comparison of these enumerated articles of export, 
the total values would be found on the average to have increased 
in the proportion of 73'1 to 95°81 and 93°70 in 1865 and 1873 
respectively, irrespective of any increase in the quantities of the 
trade. In other words, if the index number is a fair one, and if 
the articles unenumerated or not entered by quantities have been 
subject to similar variations of price, the value of the exports of 
1865 and 1873 in comparison with a year like 1861 would fall to 
be reduced by 25 per cent. or more. The exports of British and 
Trish produce in 1873 being altogether 255,164,000/., and in 1865, 
165,836,000/., a reduction of 25 per cent. would bring them down 
to about 192 and 125 millions respectively, in which case they 
would show a much less increase on 1861 than they now do. 

“The process is even more interesting when applied to the years 
of depression. We find that in 1868, although it was a year of 
depression, prices cannot have fallen so low as in 1861. The index 
number, on the contrary, would fall to be increased by 9’99, so that 
in a comparison of the trade of 1868 with 1861 the increase in the 
former year must be due to some extent to an increase of ‘price. 
In 1875, again, matters would appear to have been in much the 
same position as in 1868, the addition to the index number, as 
compared with the prices of 1861, being 8:26. But in 1876 and 
1877 there has been a further decline of prices. The addition to 
the index number in 1876 is only 1°17, and in 1877 there would 
actually be a reduction of 2°04 as compared with 1861. In other 
words, the average prices of exports were lower in 1877 than they 
had been since 1861, and were below the level of 1861 in the pro- 
portion of 71°'06 to 73°1, or about 3 per cent. On the assumption 
that the prices of the unenumerated exports and of exports entered 
by value only had varied as the enumerated exports, which seems a 
fair enough assumption to make, and that the index number is 
itself a fair mode of proceeding, this result must be accepted. It 
follows, then, that a considerable part of the falling off of our 
exports exhibited of late is due to a falling off of price. As com- 
pared with 1873 the fall of price in 1877 may be stated on the 
average as something like 25 percent. In 1878, judging by the 
prices of cotton, the metals, and other leading articles, there has 
been a further fall of price, but it would be useless to enter into 
details until the average of the whole year is made up. 

“‘T have referred already to the fact of its being a matter of com- 
paratively little importance which index number of all the different 
years compared in Table II is taken; but while I do not think it 
worth while to incumber the tables with the work, I may state that 
if I had taken the index numbers of 1861 or 1873 to work with, 
instead of the index number of 1875, the additions or deductions 
from the index number in 1873 and 1877 would have compared as 
follows with the figures above given :— 
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1873. 1877. 





Even if we had changed the index number, then the results would 
probably have been much the same. In Table II, in any case, the 
index numbers of the alternate years are stated, and as the per- 
centage of rises or falls of price are stated in each case, the calcu- 
lation can be checked or rectified with some other index number by 
any one interested. 

“Not to leave any practical doubt, however, that there has been 
a gigantic fall of prices on the average in the recent years of 
depression, that is between 1873 and 1877, which are the subject of » 
most immediate interest, I have applied in this instance the method 
above referred to of calculating the values for one year on the quan- 
tities of that year and the prices of another year with which com- 
parison is made. I have applied the prices of 1873 to the quantities 
of the exports of 1877. The result is seen in Table IV. In this 
table the quantities of the articles exported in 1873 and 1877 are 
directly compared, the prices of 1873 are stated, and then a com- 
parison is made between the values recorded in 1873 and the values 
calculated for 1877 on the prices of 1873. The final result is that 
while the declared value of the articles in question in 1873 was 
192,454,000/., the value of the quantities of the same articles actually 
exported in 1877 was, at the prices of 1873, 191,530,000l., or hardly 
a perceptible falling off.. We may safely say, then, that the reduc- 
tion of our export trade since 1873 is not a reduction of the volume 
of trade, looking at the quantities of the articles concerned, but is a 
reduction of price only. 

“To put the matter another way, it appears that the value of the 
exports of these enumerated articles actually declared in 1877 was 
147,801,000/., as compared with the above sum of 191,530,0001., 
which is the value they would have been entered at with the prices 
of 1873. The difference is 43,729,000/., which amounts to 22°3 per 
cent., by which the average prices in 1877 have been reduced as 
compared with 1873. While this result strengthens the general 
method of comparison employed in these tables, it may be pointed 
out that it is in itself exact and beyond question. The fact of an 
average fall of price in 1877 compared with 1873, accounting for 
almost the entire decrease of the export trade between those years, 
appears to be beyond dispute. 

“‘Tt-would be out of place for me to enter into any discussion in 
this place as to how far a decline of nominal trade, which consists 
merely of a fall in price, is injurious or the reverse. There seems 
no doubt, however, that a fall in price may affect the profits of trade 
very much, and I may perhaps be permitted to point out therefore 
that in noticing a fall of price as accounting for the diminution of 
the exports, I am not saying that the explanation is entirely satis- 
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factory in substance. To show that the fall of price is immaterial 
and is not improbably directly beneficial to trade by diminishing 
the capital required in it, as well as indirectly by stimulating a new 
demand, it would be necessary to see how far the falling off is due 
to the falling off in value of the raw material imported, or is accom- 
panied by a reduction in the price of the chief articles of labourers’ 
and workmen’s consumption, which would justify a fall in nominal 
wages. ‘That there has been a reduction of the price of raw 
material imported is certain, this being especially manifest as 
regards cotton, where the fall in the price of the raw material 
undoubtedly accounts for most of the falling off of the export value 
of the manufactured article; but a large part of our foreign 
export trade consists of articles which are wholly or largely the 
exclusive product of the mineral, agricultural, and manufacturing 
industry of the United Kingdom. It would be most difficult to 
show that the real return to this industry at the recorded prices of 
the exports is as great as 1t was in consequence of a corresponding 
fall in the prices of articles of general consumption. That there 
has been an average fall of a serious description is certain, but 
what it is on the average cannot be shown in the same convenient 
way as the fall in the exports itself has been demonstrated. ‘To 
the extent it has occurred, we should be bound to conclude that 
our export trade in 1877 was just as profitable as in 1873, or 
indeed more profitable as requiring less nominal capital to do the 
work. On the other hand, the fact that the trade in 1877 is no 
greater than in 1873 amounts to a real retrogression, allowing for 
the increase of population which must have occurred in the interval. 

‘“‘ Another matter to which I may be permitted to call special 
attention is the great decline in prices at the present time. The 
average level is much lower than in 1868, and lower even than in 
1861, which was the starting point. The extreme high price in 1873 
was also lower, it will have been noticed, than the extreme in 18665, 
the maximum year of the previous inflation. I should like to sug- 
gest for inquiry, whether this may not possibly be connected with 
the scarcity of gold, whether temporary or permanent, which has 
been so much talked of in recent years. 

“T am only calling attention of course to a probable explanation 
of a peculiar phenomenon noticeable in dealing with these export 
prices. If there is any truth in it at all the subject is clearly one 
which would demand a more ample investigation both of the alleged 
fact of scarcity and its causes, and the probability of its con- 
tinuance, than it would be possible here to give to it.” 
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I.—Statement showing the Average Price of the undermentioned Articles of British Produce | 
stated in the Statistical Abstracts of the United 





Articles. 

PADRE isc Meepie onan reeks ewts. s 
Animals—Horses........ No. £ 
Arms, &c.— 

PTD IIMS 4 cores inthi sc NOs 4s: 

Gunpowder ............ lbs. d. 
Bags, empty ............00. COZ nas 
Beer and ale..........,..... brs. s. 
Books, printed ............ ewts. £ 
MSUIGLOE fi cshente dhe Scab eden 1S. 
CRG EAs .. ers. doaveenne gs doz. lbs. s. 
Carriages, railway ... No. £ 
RU OTIONG covers. cca essen tones ewts. s. 
RP OOBE cu cestancounntinecttes PN tnd 
WOBLS, OEC. ei vinsae te thoeane tons s, 
Cordage and twine .... cwts. s. 
Corn— 

PWV Feat Sis cnssmeiacasers: ewts. S. 

Wheat flour ............ ese 
Cotton yarn ........... gis Lbs, 
Cotton manufactures— 

Piece: 2000s 7. .:1..2... yds. d. 

A PLOG peo cet enews. pele sf: 

Mixed materials .... ,,  d. 
Fish—Herrings ........ bris. s. 
Glass— 

ID LBLS 1... Saeee eins testa sq. ft. s. 

LINEN Beeha, Soe Beh ade cwts. s. 

Common, bottles... ,,  s. 

Of other sorts ........ gaa Ras 
Hats of all sorts ........ dozs. s. 
Leather, tanned— 

Unwrought. ............ cwts. £ 

Wrought— 

Boots and shoes doz. prs. s. 
Other sorts ........ lbs. s. 

Linen and jute yarn— 

DER “Variie gir css. Ibs. d. 

PPTL: VALI crcovss tarts phe 


Linen and jute manufactures— 


White or plain........ yds. 
ie PINCO Yar otuaies 5 
Sailcloth and sails... _,, 
Jute manufactures is 


WVAAS 


1861. | 1862. 





13°91 
2°90 


716 
9°87 
11°89 
4°68 





8°45 
62°49 


44°82 
718 
9°69 
68°66 
14-97 
92°85 
11°05 
83°35 
2°51 
78°44 
9°05 
49°67 


12°98 
18°84: 
15:97 


3°66 
4:57 
6°54 
27:07 


2°38 
58°12 
10°08 
22°83 
36°19 


9°42 


73°11 
425 


13°65 
3°49 


6°84: 
9°02 
12°28 
4°59 





1863. 


OmiaL 


51°85 


38°98 
7-02 
12°42 
71°Od 
13°89 
91°97 
9°89 
102°78 
2°52, 





76°79 
9°00 
52°06 


£I:21 
16°58 
26°01 


NNO - 
Cco- ~1 oO 
— et NT 


be 


2°44 
62°2 

1 Kobe fs) 
24°58 
3701 


9°40 
75°83 
4°63 


15°80 
5°02 


cof MN 


—_ 
tn W \O ST 


NONTIN 











1864. 


8°36 
49°51 


27°42 
6°67 
15°42 
73°82 
13°69 
96°68 
9:05 
103°37 
2°48 
80°55 
9°48 
52°86 


10°66 
16°12 
28°80 


5°79 
6°32 
9°35 
25°77 


2°57 
60°96 
10°01 
24°94: 
36°53 


10°00 


73°46 
4°15 


8 39 
10°03 
13°67 

6°16 





1865. 


8°74 
42°13 


29°20 
6°52 
12°24 
73°36 
12°94 
103°59 
8°18 
108°20 
2°53 
Srye 
9°69 
49°26 


10°65 
eet 
23°98 


5°05 
5°81 
8°86 
28°40 


PRG) 
60°84 
9°97 
23°89 
38°66 


9°57 
66°57 


3409 


16°54 


3°99 


8°06 
9°21 
Perse 


. 4°86 





1866. 


10°76 
41°14 





1867. 


10°27 


42°95 





26°10 | 29°91 





6°34 6°16 
10°56 8°97 
72°94 | 73°66 
12°39 | ‘12°26 
107°68 | 96°10 
8°64 8°95 
118°00 | 111°59 
2°59 2° 5O 
86°76 | 85°74 
10°29 | 10°39 
55°32 | 56°56 
12°13 | 14°84 
17424 ere 
23°66 | 21°17 
5°09 4°13 
591 5°28 
9°85 9°92 
28°42 | 27°54 
2°40 2°06 
54°98 | 53°86 
10°18 9°98 
25°98 | 25°72 
37:10) | 63% 62 
IT eee 
67°54 | 69°54 
4°13 4°40 
16°95 |* 197229 
3°98) ‘aug 
8:23 | 7°79 
9°89 | 9°74 
12°75 | 12°88 
4°48 4°09 





—_-|--—_——___ 


1868. 


8:57 
48°95 





32°58 
5°66 
8:03 
75°27 
1114 
102°34 
9:05 
108°25 
2:44, 

81:86 
9°92 
57°42 


15°68 
19°66 
20°27 


3°67 
4°83 
9:00 
27°98 


2°04 
51°92 
9°93 
23°70 
34°33 





9°01 


63°63 
4:05 | 


16°91 | 
3°78 | 


7°50 
9°31 
13°39 
3°94 | 








* Not separately 
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Me orted from the United Kingdom, deduced from the declared Quantities and Values (as 
Kingdom), in each of the Years 1861 to 1877. 


| 1869. aia 1871. 1872.| 1873. | 1874. | 1875.| 1876. | 1877. 


Articles. 


— | | | | | ee | | 
| 





Aa 85 
‘| 61°19 


‘| 23°63 
a7 
797 
| 76°46 
Ir'41 
|105'76 
8°78 
114°38 
2°44 
85°61 
9°62 
56°71 


13°05 
16°67 
20°04. 


3°79 
491 
9°68 
28°52 


| 2°34 
53°42 
9°91 
23°27 
31°05 


8°39 


60°82 
4°45 


16°19 
3°78 


4°06 
9°03 
| 14°20 
3°56 





771 
35°45 


39°25 
5°91 
7°38 
72°20 
11°64 
109°80 
8°22 
103°47 
, 2°43 
87°52 
9°64: 
55°91 


77 
16°31 
18°92 


3°55 
4°75 
8°57 
24°71 


2°14 
53°76 
9°99 
23°44 
31°17 


8°20 


61°64 
4°26 


14°42 
3°72 


715 
8:15 
12°65 
3°65 











8-37] 11:17 


38°19 


39°93 
5°74 
8.33 
76°74 
11°56 
116°27 
7°78 
106°81 
2 
85°68 
9°80 
S577 


13°11 
16°51 
18°66 


3°33 
471 
8°27 
26°92 


1°95 
48°42, 

9°71 
31°57 
29°58 


8°13 


59°72 
3°29 


14°69 
4°59 


139 
8°04 
12°94 
Efi de 


entered in 1861. 


53°14; 


79°89 
10°86 
112°23 
7°89 
98°54 
2°45 
84°76 
15°83 
57°97 


12°81 
17:48 
18°87 


351 
4°92 
8:57 
28°23 


2°29 
53°18 
9°81 
31°80 
29:07 


8°78 


58°54 
3°89 


16°40 
4°93 


7°43 
7°58 
14°29 
4°22 


12°32 
62°95 


82°81 
10°88 
118'14 
8°04 
I11°68 
3°04 
86°30 
20°90 
59°70 


13°47 
18°97 
17°76 


3°45 
4°78 
9°29 
28°38 


3°O!I 
57°88 
10°18 
33°06 
29°46 


9°00 


64°73 
3°68 


16°51 
404 


4°62, 
7°63 
13°97 
3°98 


10°45 
67°37 


32°08 
6°68 
7°43 
87°56 
10°73 
121°50 
8°26 
116°27 
2°98 
87°27 
17°21 
56°13 


13°35 
18:17 
15°79 


3°22 
469 
9°68 
28°54: 


3°06 
59°65 
10°41 
33°01 
29°87 


8°90 


67:02 
3°77 


15°17 
3°75 


7°80 
768 
14°41 
3°57 


9°16 
76°91 


411g 
6°31 
6°88 
83°04 
10°69 
122538 
8°00 
103°40 
2°61 
82°64 
13°28 
55°19 


11°26 
14°90 
14°66 


3°13 
4°77 
9°20 
27°94. 


2°62 
60°09 
11°08 
30°73 
27°60 


7°59 
Spo 
14°36 
3°34 





8°15 
81°43 


26°69 
6°05 
6°03 
79°31 
10°74 
125°30 
772 
97°21 
2°55 
80°67 
10°93 
55°07 


10°54: 
14°93 
13°19 


2°83 
4°48 
8°71 
34°35 


2°22 
58°61 
11°15 
30°62 
25°78 


8°08 


63°35 
4°37 


15°62 
3°26 


714 
8°19 
14°37 
3°09 


7:43 
74°43 


21°O5 
5°86 
6°17 
32°52 
10°64 
132°16 
7°73 
84°36 
2°58 
83°20 
tours 
5549 


13°00 
17°43 
12°85 


12°83 
4°31 
7°48 
32°51 


Bl 9394 
55°78 
10°99 
28°94 
24°91 


8°07 


61°28 
4°12 


16°13 
3°48 


6°93 
7°86 
Teese 
3°18 


s. 


£ 


SAIS erates Rs 


0-0 ae eae 


% % oD & % SQ Ag 


2 


= Ss 


SAAS 


ewts. Alkali 
No. Animals—Horses 


Arms, &¢.— 
No. Fire arms 
lbs. Gunpowder 
doz. Bags, empty 
brls. Beer and ale 
ewts. Books, printed 
» Butter 


.doz.lbs. Candles 


No. Carriages, railway 
cwts. Cement 

» Cheese 
tons Coals, &c. 


. ewts. Cordage and twine 


Corn— 
cwts. Wheat 
45 Wheat flour 
Ibs. Ootton yarn 


Cotton manufactures 
yds. Piece goods 
Printed 
Mixed materials 


bris. F ish—herrings 
Glass— 


. sq. ft. Plate 


ewts. Flint 
% Common bottles 
ye Of other sorts 


. dozs. Hats, of all sorts 


Leather, tanned— 


ewts. Unwrought 
Wrought 
doz. prs. Boots and shoes 
Ibs. Other sorts. 
Linen and jute yarn— 
Ibs. Linen yarn 
3) Jute yarn 
Linen and jute 
manufactures— 
yds. White or plain 
A Printed 
3 Sailcloth and sails 
f Jute manufactures 
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I.—Statement showing the Average Price of the undermentioned Articles | 


Articles. 1861.| 1862.| 1863. | 1864. | 1865. | 1866. | 1867. | 1868. 
Metals— 
Iron— 
Cis See Sih atte nen tons £| 3°86] 3°82] 3°64 3°96 4°25 4°22 | 3.997 3°96 


Pig and puddled.... 


» 8 | 50°77] 54°13] 55°23 | 60°62 | 5841 | 61°62] 58°20 | 57°28 
Bar, angle, bolt 























‘ia Cha » £1 729| 731) 77} 918] 865 | 864] 778) 755 
Railroad of all sorts ,, £| 7°70] 703} 7°34 | 810 8°18 840 | 8:37 | 799] 
Bees ayt el » £| 17°44] 21°35] 20°16 | 21°47 | 19°64 | 20°56 | 19°70 | 19°36 
Sheets and plates... ,, £] *— | 10°48] 10°85 | 12°45] 12°38 | 12°07 | ri5r | 1D19 
Galvanised ............ » £| *— | 2443] 24°73 | 26°04 | 25°04 | 24°09 | 22°31 | 21°58] 
LOO DBR Ha cette. A? ENROL ATP On SS S4 2 10-GOT ero en eelLO OL 9°58 8°89 
Tinned plates ........ » -£| 25°00| 24°22) 23:47 | 25°19 | 23°61 | 26°71 | 26°t1 ee 
Cast or wrought, &. ,, £] 15°67| 15°35| 15°32 | 16°72 | 15°23 | 16:19 | 14°48 | loge 
Steel, unwrought.... ,, £| 33°33} 82°93] 32°61 | 33°18 | 32°76 | 32°69 | 32°60] 32°16 
Manufactures of * , : ; : : ; 

real re Mealy » &| *— | 61:37) 71°49 | 78°95 |. 68°62 | 52°41 | 66°77 1 56 Te 

Copper— 
Unwrought— | 
need Bt ae ewts. £| 4°96| 489] 4°65 | 488] 445 | 451] gos | 407) 
rought or partly | 
wrought— | 
Yellow metal ........ ewts. £} 4°34] 418] 4°08 4°31 4°10 4°04) his B 3°44 
Of other sorts........ 371 aon) 2 aan) oa 'OF 5°28 5°03 4°90 4°30 4°22 
Brass of all sorts 330) a 5°02 DS Ohe ts OK 5°48 52s 5°45 4°67 4°84 
fa ae sheet, | tons £| 21°65 | 21:00] 21730 | 21°61 | 210s | 21°73 | arog | 20°97 
Tin, unwrought........ ewts. £| 6:07} 5°79| 5°81 5°40 | 4°80 446) 4°56] 469 
er rea a »  & | 21°83) 20°21) 20°13 | 21°60 | 21:22 | 23°99 | 21°97) 
Seat aoe ee galls. s.| 2°59] 38°06] 3°42 2°99 2°78 3°16 3.18 2°80 
per r 
ier Saat! aut ewts. £&| 3°96) 3°94] 3°43 3°29 3°19 3°11 2°92, 2°95 
Spam ara Ceesetiaek: 2,7. tons s.| 10°53| 9°46] 9°17 9°27 9°49 | 12°12 | 12°31 | Tae 
Silk manufactures— % 1: ; : : 2 F : 
Hee ees ast yds. s.)*— | 314] 3:44] 3:88] 3°83] 397] 4'o9 | 3:89 
BOR wu Merotincstseuir. cwts. s.| 24°71 | 26°05} 25°86 | 25°43 | 26:28 | 27°48 | 26°37 | 26°05 
Spirits, British............ Palle, 8.) (S273 91 “ZOO 10 2°33 2°40 2°46 2°57 2°53 2°48 
Sugar, refined, ............ ewts. s.| 49°24] 49°80} 36°23 | 33°42 | 30°24 | 30°05 | 30°84 | 34°63 
Wool,sheepandlambs Ibs. d.| 17°46} 17°79} 20°07 | 22°08 | 23°89 | 22°08} 21°01 | 18°57 
shea Say ite » 4.) 30°13 | 32°47| 36:92 | 40°30 | 4or31 | 41-06 | 37°28 | 34-78 
Woollen aud worsted manu- 
factures— 
Cloths ide: .. ha 2.k. yds. 29°53| 80°36] 34°28 | 86°74 | 37°70 | 39°15 | 40°99 | 36°66 


Mlannela; Gent. .5.5:6; 
Worsted stuffs, &e..... ‘5 
Carpets, &e.5.ijiser0.. 


18°47 | 1864] 19°59 | 19°92 | 19°55 | 19°24] 18°54 | 1817 
T1'°99| 12°98| 12°07 | 13°84) 13°76 | 14°04] 14°54 | 13°99 
30°01 | 29°95 | 31°09 | 34°50 | 36°00 | 88°45 | 39°62 | 35°59 








* Not separately 
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of British Produce Exported from the United Kingdom—Contd. 





| 1869. | 1870.| 1871.| 1872.| 1873.| 1874.) 1875.| 1876. | 1877. Articles. 
































eS | 


Metals— 
Iron— 
| 4:06] 4°70} 4:81] G610| 6°62} 569| 4°76) 425] 431/£ tons Old 
| 67°84.| 59°18] 61°08 |100°85 |124°65 | 94°67 | 72°80] 62°47] 57°34|5. 5 Pig and puddled 
y52| 8:14| 837| 11°58| 13°09] 11°80] 9°87| 853) 7°77|/£ { Ber ae 
'15| 827] 8:24| 10°82] 13°27| 12°31} 9°99] 892] 7°76|£ tons Railroad of allsorts 
18°82] 18°75! 17°03} 20°06! 23°52| 20°98| 18°48] 16°39] 14°72/£ ,, bie ee ite 
| 13°27] 11°40] 11°79] 15°56] 17°95 | 17°39) 15°18] 14°28] 12°79/£ tons Sheets and plates 
| 20°56| 20°79| 20°57 | 26°22| 26°95| 25°55] 24°46 | 22°82] 20°37)£ ,, Galvanised 
gor} 9°31} 9°41] 13°02} 14°58] 13°32) 11°16] 9°58) 8°55 Si} Hoops 
| 23°83 | 23°66| 24°25 | 32°24] 32°77) 30°21] 26°64] 21°81] 19°80|f _,, Tinned plates 
13°49| 14°27) 14°75] 17°70| 19°43] 19°93] 18°10] 16°56} 14°32/£  ,, Cast orwrought,&e. 
31°01] 31°58} 30°58 | 32°88] 37°11 | 38°29] 35°96] 34°08] 33°26/£ ,, Steel, unwrought 
g4'17 | 51:49) 52°37] 54°74| 69°55] 78°78] 75°07 | 7860] 6334/8 . {vata 
steel, &c. 
Copper— 
Unwrought— 


4:00] 3°73] 3°78] 4°81| 4°68} 440] 4'40| 418) 3'78|£ cwts. Ingots, cakes, &e. 
Wrought or partly 
wrought 
3°36| 3:25| 3°35] 411] 4:29] 4:04] 3°91] 3°73] 3°54/£ cwts. Yellow metal 
420| 3°96) 412} 5:23] 518] 5:00] 498] 462) 434|/£  , Of other sorts 
4°68| 4°30] a's51| 5°47| 5°99| 6:30) 5°44] 5°20] 4°80/£ ,, Brass of all sorts 
£ 
£ 


20°13 | 19°80| 19°27] 20°45| 23°75 | 22°63] 23°17| 22°55| 21°49 ae Dien 

5°81| 6231 670] 747} 683| 5:24) 457| 3°96] 3°68|£ cwts. Tin, unwrought 
Zine, wrought and 

20°49] 19°28) 17°87] 20°17] 24°92| 24°91) 23°82] 23°01| 20°70]s.  ;; Beta 

2°59| 2°63| 2°69| 2°78] 2°64| 2°33] 2°13] 2°09] 2°38]s. galls. Oil—seed 

2°80] 2°99) 2°93} 2°89] 3°04] 310} 2°96] 2°97) 2°81|£ cwts. Papen (other aie 








hangings) 
10°34} 9°99] 10°47] 14°15] 18°77| 16°00] 14°78 | 12°35] 11°10|s. tons Salt 

Silk manufactures : 
Boo} 3°84| 3°32| 3:15| 3°54] 3°36] 3°08] 3:29) 3'22]s. yds broad piece 

goods 
28°36 | 27°79| 247°14| 26°04] 26:45] 25°35] 24°74] 24°58] 24°45) 5. cwts. Soap 


Met) 252) 2°50) 2°50} 2°50| 2°51) sor) 4°85] 4°89 
36°14.) 32°25| 31°85 | 32°08| 30°02| 26°50) 23°64) 22°88) 27°56 


galls Spirits, British 
cwts. Sugar, refined 
Wool, sheep and 





0) Se 





17°83 | 15°31| 16°64] 19°86] 21°18| 21°92| 21°14] 18°53} 17°73 lbs. laine 

: } ; ; ; Woollen and wor- 
35°74.| 83°73 | 33°49 | 36°91| 37°26 | 38°14| 38°58] 34°36 | 32°12 Ibs. sted yarn 

Woollen and worsted 
manufactures— 

36°37 | 85°17| 37°52 | 41°19] 41°00| 39°53] 39°09 | 38°25] 35°72|d. yds. Cloths, &e. 
17°68 | 17°28] 17°56 | 17°65| 18:10| 19°76| 18°47] 17°52| 17°58|d. ,, ‘Flannels, &e. 
14°52| 14°03) 14°02 | 14°54| 12°11| 10°93] 10°64] 9°90] 9°52|d. 5, Worsted, stuffs, &c. 
36°45 | 35°67| 36°10] 38°93| 38°64] 38°60] 37°00] 34°75] 31°52\d. Carpets, &c. 


entered in 1861. 


reer 
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Il.—Statement showing the Proportion per Cent. which the Value of each Specified Article of 
British and Irish Produce bears to the Total Value of Articles of British and Irish 
Produce Eaported from the United Kingdom in each of the undermentioned Years. 


| 
































Articles. 1861. | 1863. | 1865.| 1866. | 1868. | 1870. | 1871.) 1873.) 1875.| 1877. | 
PATI ec ecch scene a oces sd ianahs O's 06 O77 0:9 08 0:7 | o8 | 11)} aot 
Animals—Horses ..........0004 oO 0:2 O'1 O1 Ors 01 | o1 | O1 | (oT pe 
Arms, &c.— 
SO NOPINS iii sciteeesiacoaacvonses O74 0°6 0°3 0°2 O'4 04 | 041] 02 | 03), 
CXUNBOW GOR cect irse-decey sooeees O°3 0°3 0°3 O02 | oz | O72 | 02 | O2 | Coe 
PSAs, OME At wiecssceasderncosevse ses o°2 Ona) Orgs PEs tr 05 | 05 | O08 | on5)ate 
EE OOPDATACUDIC sch biccsves).ssesbteeds er 1:2 2 11 1'O 0:9 o8 | 0°9 | o'9) aie 
ESGOES OPINGCC Wl asp sosk ssonperees Owe Of 0'3 03 o4 | O83 | 03] 04] o4 | 10m 
DSL ONE Rett eet ta csyseeseadeorse O74 0°3 Ow, 0°2 O'2 02 | o1 | O1 | OTN 
Candles, of all sorts ............ Or 0-2 Ot O1 ol O1.| o1 |. 01 |. ore 
Carriages, railway ..........0.. One el OPe ib Ont Ol o2.| O02. | o2 | O01 | oF 
CDGM TL peicttiain seis leteesssessssenese on, 0-2 ol 01 o°2 02 | o'2 | 03 | o 35a 
OL OYA Se ur ovl O-1 ol O1 O'l ol1};—{]—j;—|4& 
REE OO A Sean bnce ys fecucce, Bows 2°9 2°6 ay 2°8 3°0 28 |} 2°38 |- 52) 425i 
Cordage and twie...........00. o°2 03 O12 0-2 o°2 O72 | o2 | O11] o1; 
Corn— 
UL TCET ae tee SU ae rte mee o°8 Ol —_ O1 Ol 0:3 ro | O38 | — | O1 
WV dO8 b OUT Gi atiiescscdiieress Ov! — —_ — — OL} oz} — |] —]— 
COtbOneVARN Per pianciveesensteorepisin 74 | 55 62 | 721-82 | 74°] 68 | 62 | 9 some 
Cotton manufacture— 
Piece goods, plain ............ 17°4 | 15:2. | 164 | 18°7 | 17°3 | 17:0. | 14°9 |18°4 | 14°9 | 16m 
PPATBLGG iit, Sates dy. Tene scrsocynne ThA hae Ocean ALL 1 OOS 96 | 88 | 84 | 8:9) 1Gm 
Of mixed materials ........ ol 0-7 o'4 | 03 O'l 02 | 03 | O02 | o-2) Ge 
Hig —— Herrin gs ii.i00.2...-20000052: o"4 03 0°3 0°3 0°3 O4 | 04 | O04] 04 | OF 
Glass— 
EAS COMI. uate etre tia0siecdisens —_ — — — Oo’! O01 o1 | O1| ot je 
Py teats ecvctes vec ohecodetherst 0'2 02 o°2 O1 O'l Ol o:1 | O11 1 of; 
Common bottles............0:. o'2 0-2 O°2 0-2 Oz 02. |. o':-| 02 | ..0°2 ee 
OE) Ober) SOTES %ss.0.c.53¢0005s — O-1 — — — — o'r | O-1 } ofnnyae 
leis Or A BOrter:....idacesddceass. 0°3 0°3 eye 0°3 0°3 0°3 o°3 |. 0°31 .0°5") aaa 
Leather, tanned— 
UI AWEO NSE eth scigise-sdacitn, 0°3 03 o°2 0:2 0°3 O'4 | 05 | O4] oF | 06. 
Wrought— 
Boots and shoes............ *T°3 1:0 o'9 05 0°8 06 | oF | OF | oF (Oe 


OGher BOYtR ee tees. *O'y O1 Df 0°2 o'r 0:2 o'2 | O1 | o'2 1308 


Linen and jute yarn— | 
ll | 10 | 084) cae 


DAMON VERT sy cteons, de tsczs ens 13 17 15 13 a3 
tO VALI) 65 ancl fanses scones o'r 0-1 — Ol O'l Ol or | O11 ot: | (Om 
Linen and jute manufac- 

tures— ; 
White or plain «............0.. 2°6 3°6 4°5 4°2 3°4 4 | 2°9 | 2-4 | 276 ee 
PPC OH MAGGS nace! Saad segues o'l 02 O74 0°3 o°2 02 |. o11 + OL) 6t2 ae 
Sailcloth and sails ............ OF 02 Ore, 02 Ou O1 o'r | O11 | ot: | Oe 
Jute manufactures _........ omni 0°2 o°2 0'2 o4 | O4 o's5-| 06 | o6 7°08 


* Percentage which the value of the quantity exported in 1862 bears to the total value of 
exports in 1862; the article not being separately entered in 1861. 








1879]. 


Articles. 





Metals : 

rron— 
SE 
Pig and puddled_........ 
iar, angle, &c. ............ 
BR POA Fi) ..ce0sncsssciiscees. 
Wire (except telegraph) 
Sheets and plates ........ 
PeAAVSUISED ............5.....0. 
- Hoops ....... chine Re RR 
Tinned plates................ 
Cast or wrought............ 
Steel unwrought............ 
Manufactures of steel, 
ee 





Copper— 
Unwrought— 
Ingots, cakes, Ke. .... 


Wrought or 
wrought— 
Yellow metal ........ 

Of other sorts........ 

Brass, of all sorts ............ 
Lead—Pig, sheet, and 
a 
Tin—Unwrought ............ 

— Zinc—Wrought and un- 
a en 
CEs ee 
Paper—Other than hang- 
Re 


partly 


Silk Manufactures : 

Broad piece goods ............ 
Sa epee eens 
Spirits—British .....0.00..00.. 
Sugar—Refined .........000...0... 
Wool—Sheep and lambs .... 


Woollen and Worsted— 
a 
Manufactures— 
OL OS 
BmbNels, GC. sik..1....00600: 
Worsted Stuffs 
Carpets, &c. 


eee eeeeeeee 


Serre eeereeeeee 


LES 9 a 


Prices of Huports from 1861 to 1877. 








1861. | 1863. 
o°8 09 
15 18 
23 2°2 
o'2 03 

¥0'5 06 

¥o°2, 03 
o"2 03 
omy, 0:9 
22 2°0 
o°6 0°6 

ilohe: 03 
0'3 0'8 
o's 07 
o'9 13 
Ov! 02 
0°3 0°5 
03 0:4: 
O'l O01 
08 07 
oon 0°4 
O°3 0-2 

*O°3 03 
o°2 0°2 
O'"4 03 
0°3 0°3 
o'9 0°5 
gy. 33 
aan | a7. 
o'8 1:0 
49 | 57 
O'4 0°6 

757 | 776 


























1865. | 1866. | 1868. 





Me) 
ino 
2°1 
O'3 
O°5 
O73 
O°2, 
o'9 
Po) 
O'5 


03 


0°3 


One 
O'l 
O'l 
o'2 


05 





78°5 





0'8 
1:2 
2°2 
0-2 
05 
0°3 


02 


1:0 
18 
0°6 


02 


0'3 


0°4: 
O1 


0°3 
0-2 


O01 
0°8 


0°3 
0-2 


0°3 
Ol 


0:2 
0°5 


2°4: 





72:9 





O'5 
0'8 
O'l 


Ou 
©7 


O*3 
O°3 


0°3 
oie 
oe 
O°3 
O'4 


Zk 
O's 
7°3 
0'6 





80°4. 
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le Value of each Specified Article of British and Irish Produce—Contd. 





1870. | 1871.| 1873.]1875. | 1877. 





03 
Lk 
13 
44, 
0-2 
05 
0-2 
03 
12 
Ly 
06 


03 


0'4 
06 
Ol 


03 


O71 
06 


0-3 
02 


0-4: 
O11 
Ol 
05 
03 


2°5 


2°4: 
05 
69 
0-7 


788 











o3 1 O2| —') O1 
1) (RO a Bae leodee 
Ve en ot ole iar a 
zig tae a Woe Ged ice 
o2 | O38 | o4 | 04 
Ors..( SOIR O Gs Per OG 
o'2 | O38 | 05 | O6 
O'3 0'3 03 0:2 
1°30) Tb) eet) La 
60) 22) fon tabs 
o'5 | OG by Osan Ome 
o73 | O38 | 04 | O4 
o'5 | O35 | o'4 | O'4 
04 | O44} o'5 | O'6 
o'5 | O4 | 075 | O5 
o1 | O2 | o2 | O2 
o4 | 03 | 04 | 0 
o°3-| O8 | o2 | O2 
Oran fos. |) Oe ee 
o°7.| 0:6), Oa 
o73 | O4] o4 | 0% 
Ore 0'3 O34 0:2 
o4 | 0O'2 | 03 |. 04 
OT) OL l Oim, baeam 
Ory Ol toy te 
06 | 04] 075 | O8 
O'4., pr OQis Oe Ose 
2:9. bo 2h, 253 Le 
7 a tam (ar 00m ee ap > 
o'5 | 04] 06] O6 
8°01 SG | fo: fe 
ov | O6 | 06 | 04 
46°9 | 751 | 7371) 74°6 





* Percentage which the value of the quantity exported in 1862 bears to the total value of 
exports in 1862; the article not being separately entered in 1861. 
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TII.—Statement showing the Percentage Increase or Decrease in the Price of Various’ 
Articles Exported in the Years 1865 and 1873, and 1868 and 1875, as compared with 
1861 ; and the Proportion of the Increase or Decrease Calculated on the Proportion of 
each Article to the whole Exports in the Year 1875, [See page . 


A.—Percentage Increase or Decrease. 





1865 over | 1873 over | 1868 over | 1875 over | 1876 over | 1877 over 














cee, 1861. | 1861. | 1861. | 1861. | 1861. | 186m 

LNOVSG 3 oo Ba ee + 2°58 | + 4460 | + o'59 | + 751L |— 4:34 |— 927 
Animals—Horses .......ccccceeee —47°67 | — 21°81 | —39'20| — 447 | + rig |— 755 
Arms, &c.— 

PNP CAITIAS Pye ce toe diseases teanpsec —10°62 | — 10°84 | — 028 | + 26°08 | — 18°30 | — 85°57 

RIAU DO WC Ol 2-5. $rotenenenshonsce ce —11'90 | — 13°78 | —23°51 | — 14°73 | — 18:24 | — 20°81 
MSR S SOWA DUY Es nnscssns-nssveoesstsnnsonee +27°90 | — 972 | —16'09 | — 2811 | — 36:99 | — 35°58 
SBOP ANG BLO) on s..tenvesnccoegoeepense — 164} + 11:04 | + 0°93 | + 1134 | + 6°34 |) 
MSGR POUILEC © ...f-002-n5ciehpircneos —10°33 | — 2460 | —22°80 | — 25°92 | — 25°57 | — 26:27 
BPEL ECR MC «Fi ccacassodscshs sects cir ces + 7°63 | + 22°74 | + 6°33 | + 27°15 | + 30718 | + 37am 
Candles, of all sorts ................ —31'09 | — 82:27 | —23°76 | — 32°60 | — 34°96 | — 3488 
Carriages, railway ...........s0. —23°09 | — 20°61 —23°05 | — 26°50 | — 30°90 | — 40°08 
LEST St) Ae Gn, ARIS Sal Ate — 4°53 | + 1472 | — 792 | — 151 |— 3747 )— 264 
Oe eine tists cred: foattsencaseceaross- — 073 | + 483 | — 056] + 089 |— 2:00/+ 1:07 
RUOOLS, BCE. GAGE sce nsoctsoiesSvavetngewchse + 644 | +127'42 | + 7:94 | + 4450 | + 18:93 | + 10°66 
Cordage and twine... + 1°80] + 23°37 | +18°66 | + 1405 | + 13°80 | + 14°67 
Corn— 

IVY LAs scctevar diese Bova lar gees tect —19'20 | + 220 | +1897 | — 14:57 | — 20°03 | — 137 

DA BAL MOP ier os moda. s$ cask —13°27 | + 4°46 + 826 | — 1795 |— 17779 |— 402 
CORE OIN SV ANT Soy Bath ti vospetiaifeessedas +91'23 | + 41°63 | +61°64 | + 1691 | + 5718 |+ 247 
Cotton manufactures— 

Piece goods, plain ............... +6722 | + 1424 +2152 | + 364 |— 6294— 628 

:; printed...,........ +41°36 | + 1630 | +17°52 | + 1606 | + g00|+ 487 
i of mixed ma- 

Reig) ea) ay ner canie Sa a +24°79 | + 80°85 | +2676 | + 29°58 | + 22°68 | + 5°35 
Fish—Hervings 1.0.0... cece + o71 | + O0'64 — 078 | — O92 | + 21°81 | + 15°28 
Glass— 

“EES he St eter oan aes a —16°8s | + 12°73 | —23°60 | — 1:87 |— 16°85 | — 16°85 

MARAE TRAD Go r00h sit ich es ca sosnan be icaoxal +10°26 | + 4°89 — 591 | + 890 | + 6:22 | +e 

Common bottles... — 187 / + 020 | — 2°26] + 906 1+ o44|1+ 817 

CDE GELOP BOPTS hibaisatiss.dccdsreeo —10°26 | + 2419*| —10°97 | + 15°44*| + 15°03 | + 8°72 
Hats, of all sorts ........sesseeeee: + 635 | — 1895 | — 5°56 | — 24:07 | — 29°08 | — 81:47 _ 
Leather, tanned— 

MID WLOUS IG .csactiesssreoscaneeterss + 645} + OL | + 022] — 1:11 | — 10°12 | — 10:28 

Wrought— 

Boots and shoe8................ — 8o5t| — 1146) +12°97t) — 10°33¢] — 13°35] — 16°18F 

Other ‘SOrts.........cccscdessaee: —20°247| — 1341¢| — 4°71t| — 400¢| + 2°827|/— 3:06F 
Linen and jute yarn— ! 

EAN SV ATT ac ctyes Posectcess heeds +1891 | + 1869 | +2157 | + 1467 | 4+ 12°29 | + 15°96 

ALS VAT |b aikesycoBiceaioks ae + 37°59 | + 39°31 | +2862 | + 17:24 | + 12°41 | + 20°00 
Linen and jute manufactures— bh 

White or plain. {cca +12°57 | + 642 | + 475 | + GOL |— 028 | — 9am 

Prine T Or sb Ae cee — 669 | — 22°70 — 5°67 | — 16°82 | — 17°02 | — 20°36 

Sailcloth or sails................005. + 706 | + 1749 | +12°62 | + 20°77 | + 20°86 | + 15°31 

Jute manufactures............... + 3°85 | — 14°96 | —15°81 | — 28°63 | — 33°97 | — 82°05 





* This may not be the correct increase in price, as there was an alteration made this year in 
the kinds of glass entered under ‘“ Other Sorts.”’ 
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- TIT.—Percentage Increase or Decrease in the Price of Various Articles Exported.—Contd. 


A.—Percentage Increase or Decrease— Contd. 


¥ 
te4 
it 





Articles. 





| Metals : 
Iron— 


Pig and puddiled ........... 
ar anele, GC. .,...,......+0. 
1G eR 
Wire (except telegraph) 
Sheets and plates ............ 
BPBLVADICCG, 5.......c5.scecceneesees 
oe 
Hinned plates.......c......0.... 
Cast or wrought................ 
Steel, unwrought. ............ 
Manufactures of steel .... 


Copper, unwrought— 
Ingots, cakes, &c. ........... 


Wrought or partly 
wrought— 

Yellow metal ............ 
Of other sorts............ 
Brass of all sorts ... 
Lead, pig, sheet, and pipe.... 
Pin, UNWLOUHLE ............0.0001. 
Zinc, wrought and un- 
MEIN egies onoscbisvnces vance ane 


i 
Paper, other than hangings .... 
a 7 


Silk manufactures — Broad 
MEER IOOUS 5, 0.crs20scnsrernrscorees, 


NE  .Sessecesesesesscesesoanes: 
BIG, DYItIGN ...........csccorereee. 
Ss 
Wool, sheep and lambs............ 
Woollen and worsted yarn ... 


Woollen and worsted manu- 
factures— 
MEE OG cscrscsecrcoceseeensseos 
LOWES 7 
Worsted stuffs ................ 
BREDEEB, C00, ..00,-..20..00000s. 








1865 over| 1873 over | 1868 over| 1875 over | 1876 over| 1877 over 
1861. 


1861. 


Ge tioy Ko, 
712 83 
+ 18°66 
6°23 
+ 12°61 
+ 18°70* 
+ 2°50 
+ 12°29 
mer ede) 
— 2°81 
— I'7I 
+11°81* 


—10'28 


a Bos 
749% 
— 6°58 
en CY 
—= 30°92 


— 2°79 


+ 7°34 
— 19°44 
— 9°88 


+2197" 


+ 6°35 
+ 2°80 
— 38°59 
+ 36°83 
+ 33°79 


+2767 
+ 5°85 
+ 14°76 
+ 19°96 





t+t+ttete¢ts+ 


+ +4411 


++ )++ + 1+ 


++ 4+ 


115 
2°08 
6°58 
9°70 
12°52 


14°15 


1°93 
23°23 
78:25 


12°74* 


7:04 
5°49 
39°03 
21°31 
23°66 


38°84 
2°00 
1:00 
28°76 


1861. 


72. 59 
+ 10°55 
hence: 
ge cere! 
cm iebtey 
+ 94°20" 
—11°67* 
=a) Bek 
7 (5.32 
SSN]? 
3°45 
as Cig hed 


— 17°94 


20°74 
— 20°23 
— 13°88 
— 6°84 
—22'°73 


— o'18 


+ Sri 


rad ie: 
+ 15°67 


+23°89* 


+: 5°42 
+ 4°64 
—29°67 
+ 6°36 
+ 15°43 


+ 24°14 
— 162 
+ 16°68 
+18°59 





1861. 


23°32 
40°62 
35°39 
29°74 
5°96 
45°54* 
0°12* 
22°50 
6°56 
15°51 
789 
22°32* 


tHtttt+etettst 


— 11°29 


— 991 
— 5°86 
— 3:20 
+ 7:02 
— 24°71 


+o 9-12 
— 17°76 


25°25 
40°08 


5 ae | 


— 191* 


+ 012 
+111°39 
— 51°99 
+ 21:08 
+ 28°05 


+ $2°37 


— 11:26 
+ 23°29 


tet] et} +1 4+4+4++ 


Jo cueed Poa Pee 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


fot 


1861. 


I0°IO 
20°67 
17°01 
15°84 
6°02 
36°91” 
659% 


52°76 

5°68 

7 ie tad 
19°98 


oy fe: 


14°06 
12°67 
7°47 
4°16 
34°76 


5°41 


19°31 
25°00 


19°28 


4°78* 


53 
104°64 
5353 
6°13 
14°04 


29°53 

5°14 
17°43 
15°79 


[+] t+++ 


+ 


+ 


+ 
+ 


e+ 


ral 


1651. 


11°66 
10°76 
6°58 
0°78 
15°59 
22°63* 
16°62* 
615 
20°80 
8°62 
0:21 
3°21* 


23°79 


18°43 
17°96 
14°59 | 
0°74 
39°37 


5°18 


8°11 
29°04 
541 


2°55* 


1:05 
166°33 
44°03 
1:55 
6°60 


20°96 
4°82 
20°60 
5°03 





* Incréase or decrease over the year 1862; the articles not being separately entered in 1861. 
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IIT.— Percentage Increase or Decrease in the Price of Various Articles Exported—Oontd, 


B.—Proportion of Increase or Decrease, calculated on Relative: Proportions of each Article tol 
the whole Exports of 1875. | 























Articles. 1865. 1873. 1868. 1875. 1876. 1877. 

BAULOAIE Pe sRsreae esha poccebveCcanasccngss + 0'03 + 0°45 + O'OT + 0°08 | — o704| — O09 | 
Animals—horses  .....,...s00-e0e0- — 0°05 0:02. ||, = sofo4. oe i: — O01 | 
Arms, &¢.— 

PEO LIS Messen verses snviSessnowsve!s — 0°03 — 0°03 _ + 008 | — oo5 | — 70am 

ROO WOE Si a.synsk-sbascukesaphnice — o'02 | — (03 — o05 | — 0:03 | — o'04 | — 0:04 | 
BMPS ODN DUY wiry. .po0cceoshaysn- seyspeees + O14 — 0:05 — 008 — 014 — 018 | — OF} 
PS ECL ALG Le cg esksecl ccsssorose ses — ool + 0-10 + O'OL + 010 + o'06 | + Ula 
PODER SOTITGOCL 355 ccacent sctgeinrnses — o1o4 | — 07110 | — o'og — 010 — oto | = saat 
MRM OT Sli 2aiscephiaisveisaichoiurnenenyens a une yes | + 0°02 + oo! + 0:03 + o'03 |, +0 
Candles, of all sorts ............... — 0103 — 0°03 =| OOo — 0:08 — .0'03 | =) Oia 
Carriages, railway 0.0.0.0... mm OD | ee W004: | Oleg | = 0105 — 006 | = 0am 
APSMA OIG Mtetcagterrseastodee seed aptcqrevad a — OO! + 0°04 | — o'02 — — oo1 | — Ogaa 
RE EES Oh se dou eatey. Yasadestvaceeyseesvsts — =e —_ — — — | 
MARIS FOC, Wa yches ace cavea Pavceleces sss» OI? DISS oe 0°84 | eae LO + 081 | + 
Cordage and twine.............c00 — + 0°02} + 0°02 | a OL + oor | + Om 
Corn— 

IVR OMG Aiciseartvcs tiskaltussacstieg ree — — — — — — 
VORG TOT, 355. vests seiedoones ess — — _ — _— i 
ROOULOD VAIN vuggesesnhusspassocuszae cas + 5°38 + 246 | + 3°64] + 1:00 | + 031 | +) Game 

Cotton manufactures— 
Piece goods, plain ............00+. + 10°02 + 242 ig 27 + 0°54 — 094 | — O94 
. TINGE Oech ls, “+ n° 68 + 1:45 Gan Ae AU Bure gh i) + o80] + 0°43 
3 of mixed mate- : 
BRAS Fone insscusssavcesdasssveperpeRen + 0°05 + 0706..|. + 0°08 + 006 | + o'705 | + OOF 
Fish—herrings ...scscecsecssesees — — — a + o'09 | + 0:06 
Glass—— 
MALO Wvcdpassnnestvonsssisese baicdngeasse: a O02 +O OL = 0°02 roe — o'02 | — O02 
WLAN G Noe ates gedsicics von yist oh dha yooh ese OLOT — — OO! + O01 + O01 —a 
Common bottles... — — — + 0°02 + o'02 | + O02 
OLcother SOrbs . sc..)es-eissseeedes — O'ol + 002 | — ool + 0°02 | + o702| + Om 
Hats of all sorts.............-.sssc0e a apiaviele + 0:09: | — 003} -— O12 | — ors [yee 
Leather tanned—Unwrought | + 0'05 — -— — 001 | — 007 | — 007 
Wrought— 
Boots and shoes........1....... = 006 | — 008 | — o'o9 | — 0°07 | — o'09) — SOE 
Oiler Sorts wa caste sree an: — 004 | — 0°03 — OO! — 001 + oor | — OCF 
Linen and jute yarn— 
AOD VATU cedogossaasspccsnsencpse, te 0°04 + 0°04 +. 0°04 + 0°03 + 0°02 | -aGtae 
LO VAT oo wite ps csaasehvamemeeae + o'04 + 0:04 EO Os + 0°02 + o'o1 | + O08 
Linen and Jute Manufac- 
tures— 
White or plain %......3...... + 0°33 + O17 | + o12] + 016 | — oo; | =2008 
PTINGO ICY Gs ssieisserevtiaees — ool — 0°05 — OO! — 0°03 — 003 | — 0°04 
Sailcloth or sails _............ + oO! + 0°02 + o'Oo!I + 0°02 | .+- o'02 | 70s 
Jute manufactures............ + o'02 | — 009 | — 009] — O17 | — 0120 | — O19 
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* IIL.—Percentage Increase or Decrease in the Price of Various Articles Exported—Contd. 


B.—Proportion of Increase or Decrease, §e.—Contd. 








Articles. 1865. 1873. 1868. 1875. 1876. 1877. 





—_— — —— —: — — 


eee n neem eee rae teaser eeeeeeeeneneees 















ey Fig and puddled . ............ + o1g9 | + 211 | + 016] + O61 | + 031 | + O16 
Beat, angle, &C. .....:....0.... + 0°22 + 095 | + o04 | + 042 | + 0720] + 0°08 
DR ERALITOAC. ...0.........sscrercecenens Bote (ie 4 bt Ooo OE | Oe Orso ee OO? 

Wire (except telegraph)....}. + 0°05 + 014 | + o'o4 |] + 002 | — o'02 |] — 0:06 

Sheets and plates ............ + OL |e + O436 |. + orogt fr O27 fF) or22 ) + O14 

GS + o'01 + 0°05 — 0°06 — — 0103 | — 0:08 

es. cvsnch sion eecdiseres, + o'o4 | + O18 | — oro1 + 0°07 | + o'oz | — 0:02 

fimned plates ................... — 0'09 + 0°50 — 009 + 010 | — o20] — 0°33 
\ Cast or wrought................ — 005 + 0°46 — 0°20 + 0°29 + o11 | — O16 
4 Steel, unwrought ............ — oor} + 006 | — oo2}] + 004 | + oor — 
% Manufactures of steel........ + 0°05 + 0°05 — 0103 + 0:09 + o08 | + OOL1 

Copper, unwrought— 
Ingots, cakes, &¢. ........... — 0°04 — 0:02 — 007 — 0°05 — 0°07 — 0:10 
Wrought, or partly 
wrought— 
Yellow metal ............ — 0'03 — 001 — O'1O — 0°05 — 0o'07 | — 0:09 
Ms Of other sorts............ — 0'02 — 001 — o'1o — 0:03 — 006 — 0:09 
; Brass, of all sorts .....) — o’o1 + OOL1 — 003 — 001 — oor | — 0:03 
Lead, pig, sheet, and pipe...) — oot | + 004 | — 0703 | + 0°08 | + o'o2 — 
Bein, UNWrougNt ...............-.. ROA Tete) (YORE A CIOS — 0°05 — o07 | — 0:08 
Zine, wrought and  un- 
BM WTOUSDE: ...0....cscsscesesesereees = +..0°01 — + 001 + o'or | — OOL 
ooo ccteecsencecccsasessonsens + 0°05 + 0°01 + 0'06 — 012 — o14 | — 0:06 
“Paper, other than hanging .....| — 0708 | — 0°09 | — o10 | — 010 | — oto | — 012 
Rn 52. 013. 0heeeaceeeeseneesroesetene — 0'03 + 0°23 + o'cs + 012 + 0705 | + 0:02 
‘Sik manufactures — Broad 
¥ RR COOUGs i02-.0ssccscsssesecersrecs: + 0°07 + 0°04 + 0'07 — 0OO1 + O'OI + OO1 
Wise soskaescneneyersecseeyses: + o'oI + 001 + o'01 — -—— — 
Spirits, British «2.0... ~~ + 001 — + O11 | + o'10] + O11 
BEM TOGO. -.,......0....serereeees — Oly — 020 | — o'715 — 026 | — 027] — 0°22 
Wool, sheep and lambs............ #915 [ib O09} ofog)) + 008. | + coal. + OO 
Woollen and worsted yarn ...| + 0°78 + 0°54 + 0°35 + 0°65 + 0°32] + O15 
Woollen and worsted manu- 
factures— 

OS + 0°86 + 1:20 + 075 + 1:00 + 0o'92 | + 0°65 

PBTMCIS, GC. ...........ce00eee. + oo4 | — O'OL | — oor = — c'03 | — 0°03 
mee vy orsted stuffs ................ roms ie be Ont tebe Oroguy a ODOT eore7: 1- =) 108 
4 MPM oy 2s.ncscsaseeoses + o10| + 014 | + oo9} + 012 | + 0108 | + 0°03 
_— +2271 | +2060 | + 999 | + 826 | + 117] — 2°04 


a 


i 


IV.—Statement of the Quantity and Value of the Exports of the undermentioned Articles in 
1873, with the Average Prices at which they were Exported ; of the Quantity of the same 
Articles Exported in 1877, and the Values they would exhibit at the Average Prices of 
1873: and of the Actual Values declared in 1877. 


[This table has already been printed in the Appendix to Mr. Giffen’s paper. See above, p. 66.] 
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TI1.—The Fires of London during the Year 1878, and the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade. 


THE following particulars are taken from Captain Shaw’s 


Annual Report for 1878, to the Metropolitan Board of Works, in 
continuation of similar notices for previous years :— 


“The number of calls for fires, or supposed fires, received during 
the year has been 1,881. Of these 121 were false alarms, 101 proved 
to be only chimney alarms, and 1,659 were calls for fires, of which 
170 resulted in serious damage, and 1,489 in slight damage. 

‘“‘'These figures refer only to the regular calls for fires, or sup- 
posed fires, involving the turning out of firemen, fire engines, fire 
escapes, horses, and coachmen; they do not include trifling damages 
by fires which were not sufficiently important to require the 
attendance of firemen; neither do they include the ordinary calls 
for chimneys on fire, which are separately accounted for further on. 

“The fires of 1878, compared with those of 1877, show an 
increase of 126; and compared with the average of the last ten 
years, there is an increase of 26. 

“The proportion of serious to slight losses—170 to 1,489—shows 
that our success in reducing losses during 1878 has been about the 
same as in the previous year. 

“The following table gives it both in actual numbers and per- 
centages :— 









































Number of Fires. Percentage. 

Year 
Serious. Slight. Total. Serious. Slight. Total. 
1866........ 326 1,012 1,338 25 75 100 
ay Rare 245 1,152 1,397 18 82 100 
GSR... 235 1,433 1,668 14 86 100 
LOO er -.: 199 1,373 15572 13 87 100 
ois) Sale 276 1,670 1,946 14 86 100 
ye a ae 207 1,635 1,842 II 89 100 
Ry Bocas 120 1,374 1,494 8 92 100 
268 ee 166 1,382 1,548 II 89 100 
M7 dugtesl. 154 1,419 1,573 10 90 100 
A Oiit... ae 1,366 1,529 II 89 100 
"7G 8eg... 166 1,466 1,632 id 89 100 
EC cose 159 1,374 135 10 90 100 
(Fike a 170 1,489 1,659 10 90 100 


‘“‘The number of fires in the metropolis in which life has been 
seriously endangered during the year 1878 has been 88; and the 
number of these in which life has been lost has been 22. 

‘“‘The number of persons seriously endangered by fire has been 
151, of whom 126 were saved, and 25 lost their lives. Of the 25 
lost, 12 were taken out alive, but died afterwards in hospitals or 
elsewhere, and 13 were suffocated or burned to death. 

“The number of calls for chimneys has been 3,763. Of these 
1,223 proved to be false alarms, and 2,540 were for chimneys on 
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fire. In these cases there was no attendance of engines, but only 
of firemen with handpumps. 

**The number of journeys made by the fire engines of the 50 land 
stations has been 16,329, and the total distance run has been 41,327 
miles. 

“The quantity of water used for extinguishing fires in the 
metropolis during the year has been 19,226,916 gallons—in round 
numbers a little more than 19 million gallons, or about 85,000 tons. 
Of this quantity, 36,704 tons, or about two-fifths of the whole, were 
taken from the river, canals, and docks, and the remainder from the 
street pipes. 

“During the year there have been 8 cases of short supply of 
water, 30 of late attendance of turncocks, and 18 of no attendance, 
making altogether 56 cases in which the water arrangements were 
unsatisfactory. 

“The strength of the brigade at present is as follows :— 


50 fire engine stations. 
109. .s escape... ;, 
4 floating - 
56 telegraph lines. 
104 miles of telegraph lines. 
3 floating steam fire engines. 
1 iron barge, to carry a land steam fire engine. 
3 large land steam fire engines. 


26 small 3 

12 seven-inch manual fire engines. 
60 six-inch 4, 

36 under six-inch ° Py 


17 hose carts. 
125 fire escapes and long scaling ladders. 
420 firemen, including the chief officer, the superintendents, 
and all ranks. 


‘The number of firemen employed on the several watches kept 
up throughout the metropolis is at present 91 by day and 168 by 
night, making a total of 259 in every twenty-four hours; the 
remaining men are available for general work at fires. 

“Our list of wounds and other injuries for 1878 is, as usual, 
large; but, so long as the men work well, no diminution of accidents 
can be expected. 

“There have been during the year 270 cases of ordinary illness, 
and 83 injuries, making a total of 353 cases, of which many were 
very serious, and 1 terminated in death.” 


From the tables appended to the report the pene e particulars 
are obtained :— 
(a) The fires classified according to trades, arvalisiatl in the order 


of frequency of occurrence :— 
Number of Fires. 


By Sle NOSES ...8. oat te AURA R aR LER RS 358 
ME UG Pict bapounvdthvechensevandagiintsonnisansdpedsersecsdescattediestassteeuees 203 
NEO Tisen eo ehMibomayes WSU ep hes he», Wb, SPELT Ni iibe dbnedecsastoe eee 60 
BUR er repairs and Puildine spceccsson sts) Seth allie. deuce 36 
5. Tailors; clothiers, and outfitters. 2.4... ..ieeslccgeeeronsesscseenes 30 
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Number of Fires—Conid. 





ys DITAIOOLR , cco ss usciies to depe ms snont seamen gens bso sega pl ani tag cae See : ae 
FE AP POOBTS 55 Seo ci og ee OM ace Rete aa ncaa ee ae ee 28 
$8. Orland colourmen., 4.78; <aiccacst estan aca ersagaee ee are pe s: 
GA Cabinet makers: Goyer tesa cides totsea rea even meet ere tenpeanerst 24 
TOT Coflee housed. x..8 scp sar cee <eetucnebe senna aerecdge meena me eeereme Ae 
LAs To bDaCCONIStE.:...:ckaatas «snsassir care skdiweatcet waiaan neces eee eee oh 
12 Boot.and shoe, Mak ers:..s...c..ee Spaces ate eee ee 21 
Dee Bt ables vo issosscattensteuessomraer ary tanedbepou tee onnsert ceva seta ie tits ee ieee 19 
TA Se Pri GETS once hr doc ius + oesasecas bude ens Mae dnvctorh leer ee pean ape ea eee Bie 17 
15. Booksellers, binders and stationers .........scscscsseecrscesseseees 15 
16, Greengrocers and friiterers  .........:...:c.cseveassestoors SR wi 15 
17. Refreshment rooms..............04: EN MO NOE TM LS 15 
So Bere ates ts ecesd-asamevanna gars phase nthgdasesh ache poietic Ok eine te ee 14 
19. Hotels and. club houses 42..u.1eolet cael ier. aye 
BOW Warehouses 5 .2..)ucUssscmen ert ences eect ee eee, enero 14 
212 Beershop thee pers:cz.assavssiee- sve eects ees aes ts Suanehet teatong te 13 
92 UDubeora at cen saee ideas A Ee Ee ee 12 
23. COntrectiouers | sia. ncayeigeyatck cen ereedes Peet ee ee Laced ME 
24; Hurniture makers and, deslers oie An ee marae, 3 
20. WL) OISHS POPS cps ihuinevatee oeee Gt sxtse ty oases seeds soannne pes cape eee 1] 
2G nA hand leva so). st eae emcee hate a ee oe, Sis eee caine 
27. MUrriers ANG SKINEYS an eieen eee cee ee eee fe) 
2S o LAUR AVIOS 9.) secescadacccueseeunie aaron. Eenea: Deen ee Meee 10 
BO. AU NOCCUDION © cc cascsis tues eee eee tee Pe Ar ce) 
1,089 

Remainder, varying from 9 to 1 .........0.0. Bae eestrcice 570 

EL OUB Lie Bat rebneres sige cIORR och dt i sncoe tore 1,659 

Secon 


(b) A list of the fires classified under the causes to which they 
have been assigned and arranged in the order of frequency of 
occurrence :— 


Causes. Number of Fires. 
Ase Ua kN WH Pi Th. nn. waged chates Wem a eee eae ee 350 
“2 slemps.(not gas) and Lohts iia ngesieraioaat ee ee 245 
Be HAS Rte tary ckcort sha cesessuan\sooasstselees eck tae meee eee 180 
Aap DOT KS TOI BPO. CLCi. ta cdcncies ceeds ol aeek mae eee aT I51 
PO ATUALEGE Ges Mri cx nadiibsa iano gins fides GAOL, pile ean Mane ae 144 
6. Defective—flues, ovens, furnaces, boilers, stoves, &c. ........ BUS 
7. Overheating of flues, ovens, furnaces, boilers, stoves, &c. 92 
OPH OLE Cs SA ER ON UT LK dL de 54 
9. Children playing with fire and matches \...0.0...ccccccsccseseseees 49 
LOMB OE taalies Ace We Mali xs el Nica «jac ee ea a 42 
11. Airing and drying stoves. ......... sito hdlvn ol pt oy RUNGE ena aera 35 
UP iier sive) dled CCG ak Wea aunts MMSE Deo Le) og) 
138. Boiling over, &e., of oil, fat, pitch, OC... “a4 
I dhe DC LP SES Oi ct, ee, Gd, MNS, wind devicedsSda see 22 
15. Improperly set ovens, furnaces, stoves, fireplaces, &c. .... 19 
16; Spontaneous wenihion oy... Cheek eee sat Milos 7 


17. Vapour of spirits and oil ....... win 8 sii RES 8. te 14 
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MA Ma a eon i Sons so ani coh dhs des exerunsph sp sccaepdiooriacd ons 10 
Ee AA PAG LED srt oka sitea ds Ldnahnp ony igeevee (gcendeaunVerrcninlasserespioac 8 
UMP RE TLIO TAD USL ices cecodaeve ds teetcn testnaas snseh <unveos cogs s¥detcntdeapttaae. cost 5 
BEES LMETICOLIS BMC MLOUDUTLUL” ate.c.ccyesoseoecacnsseanctccaissvesseattenesr ts 49 
LOtALS Ry tiessai Ban secdtiactat 1,659 





(c) The usual summaries attached to the report for 1878 
further show: that of the months, the greatest number of fires 
occurred in January (176), and the smallest number in September 
(114); that of the days of the week the largest number of fires 
(271) occurred on Tuesday, and the smallest number (191) on 
Monday ; and that of the hours of the day, the greatest number of 
fires occurred between the 7th and 12th hours p.m., and those most 
exempt from such disaster were the 5th to the 10th hours a.m. 

With reference to the daily summary, the following table, which 
gives the totals of the fires for each day of the week for the last 
ten years, shows on the average that the largest number of fires 
occur on Saturday, and the smallest number on Monday. The 
annual average number of fires for the last ten years, is 1,633. 














Years. | Sunday. | Monday. | Tuesday. | Wednesday. | Thursday. | Friday. | Saturday. | Total. 
[Re Te) 220 229 251 199 235 218 1,572 
"70....1. 290 252 258 266 300 258 Lye 1,946 
1) 286 202 247 302 2471 258 276 1,842 
1 2...|° 199 206 213 207 220 220 229 1,494 
eft]... 202 209 237 199 2,30 243 228 1,548 
°74....) 222 228 2.28 195 240 231 229 1,573 
Ree | 200 203 Hi 227 236 209 223 1,529 
81D. 2.60 218 226 235 24.2 221 230 | 1,632 
ek 192 218 212, 224 24.3 216 228 1,533 
eee) (260 191 271 234 214 236 253 1,659 











Total...} 2,331 | 2,147 2.282 2,340 2,395 |2,327 | 2,436 |16,3828 





The condition of the brigade is reported to be in all respects 
satisfactory, and Captain Shaw in his report recommends five fire- 
men for special merit in saving life from fire, who collectively saved 
13 lives during the year. 


IV.—English Interature m 1878. 


In continuation of a series of similar extracts for previous 


years, the following particulars are taken from the Publishers’ 


Circular of 31st December, 1878 :— 
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“Out of the total of 5,314 volumes issued in the past twelve 
months, 3,049, or three-fifths, were absolutely new books, and 
2,046, or two-fifths, new editions and reprints. Classifying the 
figures, we find that out of the total of 5,314 works, Theology and 
Biblical literature, including Sermons, claim 739, nearly one- 
seventh; Educational, Classical, and Philological works, 586, more 
than one-tenth; Juvenile works and tales, 448, nearly one-twelfth ; 
Novels, tales, and other fiction, 879, nearly one-sixth; Law books, 
129, or one in every forty-one; Treatises on Political and Social 
Economy, Trade and Commerce, 181, nearly one-thirtieth ; Artistic, 
Scientific, and illustrated works, 147, or one in every thirty-six; 
Voyages, Travels, and Geographical books, 215, nearly one in twenty- 
five; History, Biography, &c., 430, more than one-twelfth; Poetry 
and the Drama, 356, nearly one-fifteenth ; Year-books and annual 
volumes of Serials, 240, or one in every twenty-two; works on 
Medicine, Surgery, &c., 233 ; also one in twenty-two ; Belles Lettres, 
Hssays, and Monographs, 531, one-tenth; and miscellaneous publi- 
cations, 200, or one in twenty-six. The total for the year 1878 is 
219 in excess of the number registered in 1877, and the increase 
lies chiefly in the Theological works, where the new books 
numbered 531 in 1878, as against 485 in 1877; in Educational 
works, which rose to 424 from 329 in 1877—an increase of nearly 
one hundred, probably due to the growing activity of School 
Boards and other scholastic agencies; in history and biography, 
which rose from 241 in 1877 to 312 in 1878; in year-books and 
annual volumes of serials, which stood at 225 last year, as 
compared with 70 in 1877—an increase probably more apparent 
than real; and in belles lettres, 409 as against 249. The number 
of new novels and works of fiction registered was almost stationary 
in the two years, being 447 in 1878 and 446 in 1877. The figures 
in the new book column of 1878 showed an increase on 1877 in 
every class except in works on art and science, where there was a 
slight falling off. In the issues of new editions the past year 
showed a decrease on every class except in novels and _ fiction, 
which rose from 408 in 1877 to 432 in 1878. In the total issues 
during the various months of the year, November takes the lead 
with 671 volumes, December follows with 590, October with 522 ; 
and the lowest point is reached in August, when the total, both of 
new books and new editions, was only 290; but this is the only 
month in which the figures are below 300.” 
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Total of 
Subjects. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.) May.|June.| July.| Aug. | Sept.] Oct.| Nov. | Dec. aa 
for the Year. 
Theology, sermons, | |*59| 36] 28] 43/| 34/ 51] 34] 29] 28] 44] 85] 60| 531 
Piblical, &e.. ........ T19 7| 30| 14) 18) 138} 16 9 7| 26{ 19} 380] 208 
j re 739 
{| *43| 49; 36) 26] 41/ 33] 88] 24] 43] 28] 37] 26] 424 
+21; 12] 14) 8 7; 14} 9 9/14) 24) 13; 17| 162 
Aes aS 236 
*21 ce) 3 4, 81/ 82] 59} 319 
5 ee 28) 25} 30; 129 
mar 448 
Novels, tales, and] |*48| 25| 42| 30; 47) 39| 34] 23] 31 29 65| 34| 447 
other fiction ........ T27| 24} 50} 45} 49} 31] 43] 81]. 30] 29] 43] 30| 432 
ae 879 
W, jurisprudence,||* 9} 4| 16| 6; 4| 7) 8| 12); 2] 8} 9} 8] 98 
ar ad. SM 2). Op G4 Ae! Lip Ott or Dbind | » delomidibense 
a nm 129 
Political and rae #10; 13] 18] 14/ 19] 18] 4] 1! 6| 11] 14! 15/ 139 
ee oe oi) Sf GY 661 8}. U1] «61t 3] 61] «65 10} =! 48 
and commerce .... Sosy 
MArts, science, and)]|*20; 11} 11; 14; 10; 9| 8] 6; 5] 16; 10] 4/119 
mulustrated works {jf 5| 1; 2| 1; I; 38); 2) 2) 1; 6; O} 4] 28 
rem ie 
peyages, travels,)/«* 4|/ 6] 7/ 14/ 16] 17| 14] 11] 12] 9/ 18] 19| 147 
Reece phical i+ 7/ 2] 7/ 4) 6| 11| 10/ 7| 3] 8] 4! 6| 68 
Mrosearch......,......... 
2s 
a story biography, ] |*18] 23} 26} 21] 39; 21] 21| 16| 10] 33| 46/ 38| 312 
ot oe eee 5 a eS Of 12 12 )0x7 7 8 8} 15} 11] 11) 118 
nga 
Poetry and _ the] |*25 z 9; 16/ 16] 20} 24); 12 PO is 27 11245" 200 
eg... TO} 2 25 Sioa eer? 7 8; 22] 17] 16| 156 
E San, 350 
Year books and)/*35/ 8/ 18) 12| 6/ 14] 12] 6! 3] 18] 31] 62] 225 
mueminvolumes {if 2) 7| 1) OO} O}. Lt O|..81. Oa]. OF. Oo] 1] 16 
— 240 
Medicine, surgery, |*10| 13] 12/ 15| 14] 17/ 18/ 11| 10] 13) 27| 16| 176 
Bec. eli erie ccccesceeess. TU pede Oe eG he Cpers i TE 8| 3 Bi}. 57 
or. 233 
Belleslettres, essays, | |*25| 13] 33/ 25) 44/ 62] 30} 33} 24] 29] 48] 43) 409 
© monographs, &. f\t 9} 5} 15/ 10; 18; 11} 12; 6] 8] 6/ 5| 17| 122 
MM; ¢ is =e oe 
oo | |* 9] 14] 13] 34), 26] 19} 24) 12} 10] 9] 18| 7) 195 
_ cluding pamphlets, | 
not sermons........... We o q 0 4 : g 9 i q ? 
| — | —— 1200 
450 | 828 | 431 | 405 | 460 | 442 | 406 | 290 | 310 | 522 | 671 | 590 
/ 5.314 
q ; 
| * New books. + New editions. 


English Literature in 1878. 























Analytical Table of Books Published in 1878. 
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| books and new editions :—- 


The analytical table is divided into fourteen classes ; also new 
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1877. 1878. 


Divisions. 
New New New 
Editions. Books. Editions. 


Theology, sermons, biblical, &c............... 


252 531 208 
Educational, classical, and philological... 2.00 424, 162 
Juvenile works and tales.............:cccsseseeee 235 319 129 
Novels, tales, and other fiction ...........00+. 408 44/7 432 
Law, jurisprudence, &6. ...........ssss-rsssere- 55 93 36 
Political and social economy, trade and 66 133 48 
RATION OO vets geir ches eb agencaleessbovearers satars 
Arts, sciences, and illustrated works........ 64 119 28 
Voyages, travels, geographical research .. ap 147 68 
History, biography, GC. \.).).:.csbrcrsecsareesss 132 312 118 
Poetry and the drama...............:cssseceoreerens 186 200 156 
Year books and serials in volumes _........ 144 225 15 
Medicine wurgery, G0. 2. .srcrdssacotmersedecbnrs 72 176 54 
Belles lettres, essays, monographs, &c. .... 115 409 122 
Miscellaneous, includin amphlets, 
not sermons for ho She eke i paaskhony } a 195 5 











V.—Unwwersity Boat Races and Sun-Spot Cycles. 


WE receive the following from an able correspondent :— 


In anticipation of the approaching University Boat Race, and 
in relation to sun-spot cycles, to which considerable attention has 
recently been drawn, it may be interesting to note the following 
coincidences between the winners of Oxford and Cambridge Boat 
Races in minimum, intermediate, and maximum sun-spot groups of 

ears. 
: There have been in all thirty-five races rowed at various intervals 
from the year 1829 inclusive. 

Oxford won, technically, eighteen races, but of these the race of 
1849 was “foul,” and in 1859 the Cambridge boat “sank.” 

Cambridge won siwteen races, and in 1877 there was a “‘ dead 
heat,” consequently, deducting what may be called ‘“ flukes,” each 
university won siateen races by hard rowing. 

Of twelve races rowed in the minimum sun-spot group of years 
Oxford won two-thirds of the whole; of nine races rowed in the 
maximum sun-spot group of years Cambridge won two-thirds of the 
whole, while of fourteen races rowed in the intermediate sun-spot 
group of years each university won exactly half. 

In the minimum sun-spot group of years Oxford won five races 
over Cambridge, and in the mawimum sun-spot group of years— 
deducting the “foul” and the “sinking” already referred to— 
Cambridge won five races over Oxford. 


L 
y 
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These instances are not sufficiently numerous to justify definite 
deductions from results, but the coincidences are certainly remark- 
able, whether connected with solar, local, physical or other causes, 
while allowance must also be made for the moral effect upon the 
crew of each university of either previous victory or defeat. 

The following table shows the distribution of results :— 


Thirty-Five University Boat Races, with the Winners, compared 
with Sun-Spot Cycles. 












Minimum 
Sun-Spot Group. 
1st, 2nd, 10th, and 11th 
Years of Cycles. 


Intermediate Sun- Maximum 
Spot Group. Sun-Spot Group. 
3rd, 4th, 8th, and 9th 5th, 6th, and 7th Years 
Years of Cycles. of Cycles. 


Year. 
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Cambridge — — pe 
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Cambridge — 


— Oxford — — 
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—— oe 9 | (Cambridge 
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ees saa \Cambridge — 
— Oxford 


00. 
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63... 
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G00... 
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50S... 
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BAU... 
E71... 
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— Oxford — 
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—_— — —_— 


— Oxford — 


ley te lgol pees! 1 


re — Cambridge 
— Oxford 
Cambridge — 
Dead | heat 
— Oxford 


Bee tsd |S) Le Peete) Sle lg ete 








3 8 7 7 6 3 


One foul and 
one boat sank. 


And one dead heat. 
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VIL—A Suggested Coincidence between the Death-Rate and the Motions 
of the Planet Jupiter. 


WE receive the following for publication, the suggestion con- 
tained in it being considered worth attention and further observa- 
tion by good scientific authorities. 


On a PROBABLE CONNECTION between the YEARLY DuatH-Rats and the 
Position of the Puaner JUPITER in his Orpit, by B, G. Junxins, 
F.R.A.S. 


On representing by a diagram the deaths in England for the last 
thirty-nine years (the relative numbers per 1,000 for males and for 
females having been kindly furnished me by the Registrar-General), 
I was not a little surprised to find that what I had suspected was 
true, namely, that there was a marked difference in the number of 
deaths every six years, in the majority of cases a low death-rate 
being succeeded by a very high one. ant 

Having long believed the truth of the theory, first propounded, I 
believe, by Messrs. De la Rue, Balfour Stewart, and Loewy, that 
the planets, and especially Jupiter, have a marked influence on the 
sun spots, and having myself about a year ago shown in Nature 
that the average sun-spot, magnetic, and auroral periods are of the 
same length as Jupiter’s anomalistic year, I mapped out the curve for 
Jupiter’s course for the last thirty-nine years, and was rewarded 
by finding that the perihelion and aphelion of Jupiter corresponded 
in a very remarkable manner with the periods of low death-rate. 

Jupiter was in aphelion in March, 1839; the death-rate was the 
lowest of the period, 43°8 in 2,000, and as high as 45°7 the next 

ear. 
4 In February, 1845, the planet was in perihelion, and the death- 
rate the lowest, 41°38; two years after it was 49°2. 

In January, 1851, the planet was in aphelion, and the death- 
rate of the year just completed the lowest, 41°5, from which time it 
rose rapidly. 

In December, 1856, the planet was in perihelion, in which year 
the lowest death-rate again occurs, vizZ., 41°1, being rapidly followed 
by a high rate of 46:2. 

In December, 1862, the planet was in aphelion, and the death- 
rate was at very nearly its lowest for the period, and was rapidly 
followed by as high a rate as 46°0 the next year. 

In November, 1868, the planet was in perihelion, the death-rate 
then being very nearly as low as that of the previous year, which 
was the lowest of the period, followed by a rate of 45°83 within two 

ears. 
: In October, 1874, the planet was in aphelion, the death-rate of 
the year before being the lowest for the period, rapidly followed in 
1875 by a rate of 45°7, the highest of the period. 

Although I am not in possession of the numbers for 1877 and 
1878, I believe I can detect a repetition of the gradual downward 
curve of 1640, only on a larger scale, which will result in a death- 
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rate of about 40 in 2,000 in the year 1880, a lower rate than has 
probably occurred in the history of this country. 

On the other hand, the evidence seems to point to a very rapid 
and persistently high death-rate commencing in 1882. This evi- 
dence, affording a satisfactory explanation of the phenomena, is 
such as I presume cannot be dealt with by a statistical society. 


Annual Rate of Mortality per 2,000 of Males and Females from the 
Year 1838. (England.) 


Per Per Per 
2,000. 2,000. 2,000 
1830 ieee! Le eae DEO DL SOS! cies cetc seat scsng ASS TOU Ly agi ua 43°5 
BERR Se ae A'S ce eee 47°1 DBA a eee gs ae 43°8 
aA) eee eA, § ane 25) Re i See ae 45:2 55 Mie ae ee 44°6 
0 oe viEwy) ee Oe ee whet CON os ora ane 45°8 
be en 43°4 SER Webel ek eee 43°97 EL, 27 ee, 45°2 
CAS rene eee Jc. 3 42°5 ier Le eae 46°2 TD, a A ot one 424 
AG ee 427% BO aa seta so cso tense ct 44°9 iy Rar ret See AZ 2 
CNS 41°8 (OURS creme ieee. 42°5 NPA Ss Brae ee 44°6 
CA Meee Fb a. 46°1 61 SRG: halt TEE te ae 45°97 
ANG ek ae ee 49°2 i Fy SO any, ARM 2°9 "76 ieewede snag nase 42°2, 
Zin aa 46°1 sli Pee Fae Si 46°0 AY ei OTS, sit 42°52 
2 i ke 50°3 COME aa Mier farses 47°5 Ey be Wes ang ae te VG ea 
PITRE os 5 41°56 Gp ees ue: 46°5 GE Gl Ged 42°22 
58 De ae Oe 44°0 SOG Ni oe Sees 46°8 se 8 Ee RRA We Lo 40°4 ? 
Hi Vai 44'8 


VII.—Notes on Economical and Statistical Works. 


DENMARK has, for a certain number of years past, been dis- 
tinguished for the statistical works issued from the Government 
Bureau of Statistics. Herr V. Falbe Hansen, formerly the director 
of that bureau, has lately been transferred to the chair of Political 
Economy in the University of Copenhagen, the previous distin- 
guished occupant of that chair, Professor Frederiksen, having 
removed to the wider sphere of the United States. Herr Falbe 
Hansen has usefully employed the comparative leisure of the Uni- 
versity in carrying towards completion the work upon Denmark’s 
Statistik (Forlags bureauet i Copenhagen, G. H. C. Gad, O. H. 
Delbanco, &c.), which he had undertaken in conjunction with 
Professor Will. Scharling. Curiously enough, the volume which 
has now just appeared is the third; it is to be followed by the 
fourth; and the first and second volumes are to be published later on. 
The third volume, which is before us, contains a complete account 
of the means of conveyance in Denmark. Professor Scharling 
describes the harbours, canals, highways, and railways of the king- 
dom, together with the State post office and telegraph depart- 
ments. The Danish, post office is distinguished from ours by pos- 
sessing a department devoted to the forwarding of parcels (Pakke 
post), and it is interesting to observe (p. 209) the rapid increase 
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which has been going on in this branch of traffic: thus the num- 
bers of parcels have been as follows :— 


UBGOMO LYLE shirt castisctueeest toc dtgaeadete ae d 407,000 
PG5—GG) 58.5. deee ees, binvs,. cores 530,000 
RL ORE Le eah isk teks Coke eis cate eens ae oie 783,000 
UL Od (ht nrundeosdee rear ttepeen PTR ee ee ee 1,258,000 


Multiplied three times in fifteen years! Scharling also describes 
fully the Danish system of weights and measures, the money and 
minting operations, the banking system of the kingdom, &c. The 
second part of the volume contains a financial and fiscal history of 
Denmark since 1651, written by Hansen. The work is illustrated 
by several beautifully executed statistical maps, showing the trade 
with the different ports of the world by coloured circles of propor- 
tionate size. The most remarkable map, however, is one which 
shows, in addition to the inward and outward tonnage of the 
Danish ports, the passenger and goods traffic along every section 
of the railways. These latter numbers are graphically indicated by 
the breadth of the coloured shading at either side of the line, the 
exact numbers being engraved on the margin of the shading. It 
is curious to observe how the traffic thins out in receding from 
Copenhagen and Aarhus. This map is well worthy of notice and 
imitation. | 

Undeterred by the mathematical criticism of Herr Wester- 
gaard, Herr C. L. Madsen has continued his ingenious researches 
into the mathematical laws manifested in the traffic of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway with the rest of the world. The result is an 
elaborate memoir (Danmark’s, Sveriges, og Norges Samkvem med 
Udlandet, 1871-77. Nye Underségelser om Loven for den Inter- 
nationale Trafik, Copenhagen, G. H. C. Gad, 1879). Madsen 
shames.our Hnglish statists by the profoundness and thoroughness 
of his attempt to reach the mathematical principles of the subject. 
His results concerning international telegraph traffic have now 
been printed in English in the Journal of the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers for 1878. 

The seventh report of the Postmaster-General of Japan, for the 
eleventh year of Meiji (1878) is a very interesting document, and 
shows that the Japanese post office, although only seven years old, 
has all the vigour of the older establishments on which it is 
moulded. The revenue last year exceeded the estimate by 63,778 
yen or dollars, while the expenditure was 15,505 dollars less than 
was expected. We learn that the letters delivered numbered 
24,983,419; the postal cards, 10,036,960; the newspapers, 
9,616,098; books, samples, &c., 400,278. There were only 9,328 
dead letters, which would seem to show that the Japanese characters 
are well fitted for precise addresses. Our faith in the statistics is, 
indeed, a little shaken on observing that of nearly ten million 
newspapers, only one is recorded as stolen, in addition to eight 
destroyed by fire and shipwreck. We commend this truly singular 
fact not only to our own post office authorities (who though careful 
enough with letters, think little of newspapers), but to the post 
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masters of the United States, who are generally believed to supply 
themselves freely out of the newspaper mail bags. The number of 
Japanese post offices is now 3,792, in addition to 1,246 street letter 
boxes, and 1,263 stamp agencies. The number of postal money 
orders issued has decreased by 43,128 orders, or 21 per cent., the 
total number last year being 204,367. This decrease is attributed 
to the recent establishment of a large number of national banks 
which are naturally employed for the transmission of the larger 
sums of money. ‘T'en years ago there were no means of trans- 
mission whatever. The Japanese seem not to be prompt in 
presenting the money orders, since 10,318 orders, or nearly one in 
20 of those issued during the year, remained unpaid at the close 
of the year. The average amount of each order was 13°65 yen or 
dollars (4s. each) or 2/. 15s. The post office savings bank depart- 
ment is in a highly flourishing condition, the number of banks 
having been increased during 1878 from 161 to 292. The number 
of deposits had increased by 88 per cent., and the amounts of 
deposits by 270 per cent.! Truely the Japanese have embarked 
boldly in the great race of civilisation. 

Among the currency publications of the last few months we 
may mention “Il Nuovo Patto della Unione Monetaria Latina. 
Studio di S. Cognetti de Martiis.” The author gives the text and 
discusses favourably the new agreement of the Latin Monetary 
Union, especially as regards the eighth article, which provides for 
the withdrawal of the small note currency of Italy and the return 
to Italy of the silver money which had wandered into the other 
States. 

Weare glad to havea report upon the late Monetary Conference 
held in Paris, in August, 1878, by that sound and accomplished 
economist, M. Feer-Herzog, who, with M. Lardy, represented 
Switzerland. The silver party im the States, prompted by M. 
Cernuschi, challenged the opinion of Hurope about the double 
standard, and they have had a crushing response. As M. Feer- 
Herzog remarks (p. 64), “The States of Europe, however great 
may otherwise be the diversity of their monetary conditions, have 
found themselves in agreement—Italy alone excepted—to decline 
the proposals of the United States.” It is now clear, however, 
that the proposals emanated only from a small active party in the 
States, which party has since been entirely frustrated in their views 
both by the President and by the force of opinion of the mercantile 
classes. M. Feer-Herzog’s opinions are quite in accord with those 
of the conference—in favour of leaving to silver the position 
which it now holds as the currency of by far the largest masses of 
population in the world. It is probable that his opinions had much 
influence, together with those of Mr. Goschen, in shaping the satis- 
factory resolutions of the conference. 

Among the French currency publications called forth by the 
conference, is that of M. Th. Mannequin, ‘‘ Le Probléme Monétaire 
et la Distribution de la Richesse”’ (Guillaumin, 1879). He pro- 
poses a gold unit of value, the franc of 5 grammes, with subsidiary 
silver and bronze coins, the right of coinage to be open to the 
whole world, on condition of paying the profits of coinage into a 
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Caisse du Monnayage, the funds of which are to be retained for the 
purpose of withdrawing the worn or superfluous coin from circula- 
tion. The theory of the system is not bad, but it is difficult to see 
how it can be carried into eifect. 

The first number has just appeared of Dr. A. Hildebrandt’s 
“Science Index,” for January, 1879. This publication forms a 
monthly guide to the contents of the scientific periodicals, and 
seems likely to be as indispensable to statists as to other classes of 
what the Americans call “scientists.” The monthly index fills 
nearly sixty-four quarto double-column pages, and seems to be very 
complete. Thus, under the single heading ‘“‘ Commerce” we have 
nearly four columns of references to the discussions in the journals 
during January, 1879. Capital and Labour, Economy, Statistics, 
Trades Unions, Strikes, Lockouts, Labour, and many other headings 
furnish abundant statistical references. Further notice of this 
remarkable Index may be deferred until more numbers have 
appeared. 


VIII.—WNotes on Additions to the Inbrary. 


Tue additions to the library during the last quarter, if not more 
numerous, are quite up to the average in interest and value. The 
present list includes some useful statistical annuals, three of the 
most important of which relating to this country, are published by 
Messrs. Waterlow and Sons. 

(1) The Municipal Corporations Companion, Diary, Directory, 
and Year Book of Statistics for 1879, is an 8vo. volume of upwards 
of 500 pages (without the diary), and has been corrected up to a 
late date. It is in its third year of publication, and is ably edited 
by a Fellow of this Society, Mr. J. R. Somers Vine. It is in some 
respects a continuation of the Municipal Corporations Directory, 
published in 1866, by Mr. J. W. Vickers. The editor has in the 
volume under notice redeemed a promise made last year, by 
including within the scope of the work, a description of those 
municipalities and boroughs not subject to the Act 5 and 6 
William IV, cap. 76, and its supplementary statutes. The list 
comprises each and every authority now being inquired into by the 
Royal Commission on Unreformed Municipal Corporations. Other 
new features in the present issue are a tabular index to the cities 
and boroughs, a table of the Municipal Corporations Acts, and 
information relating to recently incorporated districts. 

(2) The County Companion, Diary, Statistical Chronicle, and 
Magisterial and Official Directory for 1879. Compiled and edited 
also by Mr. Vine, is a new publication. It is an 8vo. volume of 
600 pages (without the diary), and contains for each county, in a 
condensed and systematic form, a topographical, geological, his- 
torical, and general description, as well as agricultural, electoral, 
financial and general, police and criminal statistics, and a large 
amount of other information. This combined with the Municipal 
Directory, it is claimed, form the most complete authority upon 
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county and borough administration extant, and contains the names 
and addresses of the whole of the magistrates of Hngland and 
Wales. The object, it is stated, of this work, is to establish a 
reliable annual authority upon all matters that are generally 
_ requisite to be known respecting “ County Administration.” 

(3) The Banking Almanac, Directory, Year Book, and Diary for 
1879, is a statistical work of long standing and high merit as a useful 
and trustworthy guide, now in its thirty-fifth year of publication. 
It is edited by Mr. R. H. I. Palgrave, F.8.8S., a well known 
authority and writer on banking matters, and his introductory 
remarks and review of the past year will no doubt be read with 
keener interest than usual in consequence of the vicissitudes expe- 
rienced among banks and bankers during the period referred to. 

Mr. Hayter’s Victorian Year Book for 1877-78 is assuming a 
more cosmopolitan character. This is the fifth year of issue, and is 
distinguished from its predecessors by containing statistical data, 
relating not only to Victoria and the other Australasian colonies, 
but also to other British dominions and foreign countries through- 
out the world. This publication has been referred to on a previous 
‘occasion as a model of its kind. The present issue more than 
fully sustains its previous reputation. 


- Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 31st March, 1879. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


Austria and Hungary— 


Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Jahr 1876, Hefte 6 und8. aie ure: ae 
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Statistisches Jahrbuch des k. k. Se areet Ob 
fiir 1877, 3°: Heft, 2° Lief. 8vo. Wien, 1878 . 
Hivatalos Statistikai Kézlemények Magyarorszag hite- | Royal Statistical 
lintézetei, 1876-ban. 191 pp., 4to. Budapest, 1878 j | Bureau, Hungary 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn, 6° Jahrgang 1876, 
Hefte 2, 4,5, 7—11. 4to. Budapest, 1878 ............ A 
Statistisches Handbiichlein der kgl. Haupstadt sf The Statistical Com- 


Commission 


99 


fir das Jahr 1877. 141 pp., 8vo. Prag, 1878. mission of the 
{Another copy in the Bohemian language. ]............++ City of Prague 


Denmark— 
Statistisk Tabelverk, 4° Rekke— 


Litra G. Nt 1. Kvreaturholdet den 17% Juh, von SPEEr aT Prachi oe 


(Live Stock Census). xxiand 136 pp., 4to. Kjében- Tout 
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France— 

Tableau Général du Commerce de la France avec ses] | Minister of Agri- 
Colonies et les puissances étrangéres pendant Ruel .culture and Com- 
epee ixsi and 737 pp:,colio.. “Paris,-1878..:........01-- merce 

Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de ) 
legislation comparée— | 

Bet Hee, PAN ——LIO0., VEST 7 os sctats ox senvenne-igde sonra qpaiee r| M. A. de Foville 
Bee BT IOC. LOL, satis. sensneseeteactseneesncoseseses | 
ou.) Jan. et Heb., 1879.. Syo. Paris ........ J) 
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France—Contd. 

Compte Général de l’Administration de la Justice) | 74, yee f 
Civile et Commerciale en France pendant Fann . Ie ae 
1876... xxix-and' 197 pp., 4to, Paris, 1878.5.) oe, 

Compte Général de lAdministration de la Justice) 

Criminelle en France pendant l’année 1876. — xliii 5 
anc 231 pp., 460." Paris, AS (oe, .os ete eee if 

Révue Bibliographique Universelle— 

Partie Littéraire. Tome xxv, Nos. 1—8.........0..000... } 


Justice 


», Technique. Tome xxvii, Nos. 1—3. 8vo. }| The Editor 
Paris, 1879. , 
Révue Géographique Internationale— 
2eme année, Nos. 24 et 25. 
Beme ., Nos. 27—35. 4to. Paris. 1877-78 \ a 
Société. de Statistique de Paris, Journal de la. The Societ 
xxeme année. Nos.2e 3,imp. 8vo. Paris, 1879 aa regeper ee 


(ermany— 
Berlin. Die Berliner Volkszihlung von 1875. 2°] | Statistical Bureau of 
Hett;,: 4to.> (Berlin 01878 4.2 ).:..a ese ees Berlin 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. || The Imperial Stati- 
Band xxx, Heft 12 (Dec., 1878). 4to. Berlin........, \ stical Office 


Italy— 

Annali di Statistica, 1878. Serie 2%, vol. i—ili, dia-] | Directorate General 
THINGS BVO. SIROMA o..cersae nice arava sarees ae aeetae os \ of Statistics 

Atti Parlamentari, Sessione del 1878. Camera dei 
Deputati. No. 14. Relazione sull’ andamento del 
consorzio e dei sei istituti di EHmissione che lo 
compongono durante anno 1877. 108 pp., 4to. 

Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di Alcuni dei princi- 
pali Prodotti Agrari. Anno 1878. Nos. 47 e 48, 


e 50—52; e anno 1879. Nos. 1—6, imp. 8vo. 2” 
ROW don cnaroxdeeenigeccccbaese> conceal seRERE ROR ener ete tot semeenea Secret 

Bollettino mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’Emissione. Anno IX, Nos. 11 e 12, imp. A 
SS VO, Pr REWONIUE osst-cBetlsotcasnnvar chtanoash Mes Menon tecee taal netaae apr etna 

Bollettino Bimestrale delle Situazioni dei Conti. 
PANMOULAS INO. Of; 11D. SYO. -LoOMAm ence errs trace : ee 


Bollettino di Notizie Commerciali, 1878. Nos. 11—14. 
BEDS VO ei EvOMD stefan dekiesctcdscodastte ne ORES taren: er meena nee 
Carte e Diagrammi di Demografia Italiana— 





Tavole 1—4, Statura dei Coscritti..........seeeseseeeees mo} 
»,  9—7, Popolazione classificata per sesso e per 
CUR Pee re tse n ret hp ace ranns Nsaceots ois Vena ceese gare epee ent 
8—10. Mortalita per sesso e per eta ................ 
Carte 1, Italia Settentrionale e Isola di Sardegna . r is 


DM CALA TEN GLO 5; iihcssnisronacach seakaietvetcnateee anes 
eid POUMCICANDOOLOLANE 0036.4 esocp cue vier e meee 
Bisse hy ein 2. Reka] ie aes 2 aR Reg pct of 
Esposizione Universale del 1878 in Parigi. Sezione 
Italiana, Elenco dei Giurati e dei Premiate. 96 pp. \ 
Sv 0.) ROMA ws 7 Oamaten. Romie. ccc on sce een J 
Societa Italiana d’Igiene, Giornale della, anno 1°, 
N° 1 (Gen. Feb. 1879). 148 pp. Diagrams. 8vo. e 
Milani 0 ccs, tec aereccattes rs caret ates Oeicseoe teetering tetas, Sroveaee Aa uetens i 
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Italy— Contd. 
Bollettino Consolare. Vol. xiv, fase. 11 e 12. 8vo. 
i UGE (eo GR Ii ely aoe phe RE ee Be a 
Rivista Europea, Rivista Internazionale. Vol. xi, } . 
fasc. 1—4, e vol. xii, fasc. 1 e 2. Imp. 8vo. Firenze f ee 


Sig. Luigi Bodio 


Japan— 
Imperial Meteorological Observatory, Tokei, Reports, 
ere yees, SLICE i rik ot Nesthccacinacke Ce The Statistical 
Reports on Penal Servitude, 1876-77 o.cceesesssessseeeees Bureau at Tokio 
e WOPCIQMEL TANS, LST 3) OVO .csscsnnsevecatenconortonees 
[In Japanese. | 
Norway— 


Norges Officielle Statistik— 
A. No.2. Fattigstatistik for 1875. (L’ Assistance ) 
| SLUNG (Le) Le hy did A tian ap De DR a CRETE | 
C. ,, 1. Resultaterne af Folketellingen i Norge i 
Januar 1876, 1te Hefte. (Recense- 
ment.) 4to. Kristiania. ...............00. jae 
C. ,, 4. Beretning om Sundhedstilstanden a At ees at 
Medicinalforholdene i aaret 1876. 


(l’état sanitaire et médical)................. way 
F. ,, 2. Statistiske opgaver vedkommende det 
Norske Postveesen for aaret 1877. 
(Statistique Postale.) Royal 4to. 
CR ristia Way L878 cectececc-cersenyseatertn teas J 
Sweden— 
Sveriges Officielle Statistik :— 
A. Befolknings-statistik, Ny féljd xix, for ar 1877 
CPOpUIaEO I \aatew Mien ete itateson beets Mos oeaehes th 
B. Rattsvisendet, Ny fdljd xix, 1, 2, for ar 1876 
(Justice Civile et Criminelle) E Ohvebcor Pekt ENE 
C. Bergshandteringen for ar 1877 (Mines et Usines) 
D. Fabriker och Manufakturer for tare Loy 
KUNOUSETIC) ster sdeccyd-ssetnasseereshe aes stessccunetioneenrocde es 
BH. Inrikes sjéfart och handel for ar 1877 (Com- 
merce et Navigation Intérieur) se St. 
F. Utrikes Handel och Sjéfart for &r 1877 (Com- 
merce et Navigation Extérieur) se heneetade oe l Central Statistical 
G. Fangvarden, Ny foljd xix for 4r 1877 (Prisons)... {| Bureau of Sweden 
H. Kungl Maj:ts Befallningshafvandes Femars- | 


berattelser, Ny fdljd iv jemte Sammandrag for 
aren 1871-75 (Rapports des Préfets). to. 
BICOL POMS Vesaers gies sooas erent pn RG 
Statens Jernvigstrafik 16 for ar 1877 A Sera 
“NAT GN Ym 6 OE ice i ae aU ME “ts At 
N. Jordbruk och Boskapsskétsel for ar 1878 
(Arging 5) (Statistique Agricole) .......cc 
Allminna Arbeten 6 for ret 1877. 4to. Stock- 

[neal TBS Uke lS ORR a bai aa 6 EASE J 

Statistisk Tidskrift— 
Ber ete Cs dg DOVENIN O18. 00 550ch car canetanedtraddenty os } 


et 


1878, H.51, No.1, H. 52, No. 2, H. 54 Supplement. 
RO PSCOOKITOLI S ccayioseypaaietassisrecpipecescesicateneresorses<ehy- 


Prd 
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Sweden— Contd. 

Sammandrag af de solidariska enskilda bankernas samt 
aktie-bankernas och kreditaktiebolagens uppgifter, || Central Statistical 
31 Juli, 1877,—31 Dec., 1878. 4to. Stockholm, Bureau of Sweden 
SLB TD cacstispsasvwn bade Ae RON ae oe tn al te 

General Sammandrag éfver 1876 och 1877, ars Bevil- 
dune. Ato... Stockholm) 18/82 csc or peetestessumeeee 

Kapital-Konto. till Riks-Hufvud-Boken for ar 1876. 


SGin wey 40.20 Stock hola l78 eaves teat neocso ees “4 
Uppeitter om Hypoteksinriittningarne for ar 1877. 

-Ator «Stockholm 1878 ..cGandenese ee ee 
Ofversigt af Sveriges Riksbanks Stéllning samman- 

fattad efter 1877 ars Bokslut. 22 pp., 4to. Stock- A 

holm, 1878 cn, Oe eee eet ee peters 
Sammandrag af Riksbankens Stillning, Sept. and Dec., 

1877, and Jan.—Dec., 1878. 4to. Stockholm, 1878 ‘ 


Uppgift dofver Riksbankens Metalliska Kassa, Aug. — 
Dec., 1877, and Jan. and Feb.,1878. 4to. Stockholm 
Riks-Stat for ar 1879. 37 pp., post 4to. Stockholm, | 


LAT Aiki rte yc Sey sence ee ican keana RSE AL ee f “ 
Exposition Universelle de 1878 a iat OpREING de 
Suede— 
I. Exposé Statistique par le Dr. Elis Sidenbladh. 
554 pp., map, 8vo.. Stockholm, 1878............000. 
IT, Catalogue, rédigé par Hj: Af. Absen eit 
207 pp., 8vo. . Stockholm, 18738 kak (use Ree. 


Portugal— 
Société de Géographie de Lishonne— 
L’Enseignement Commercial en Portugal (traduc- . 
tion). 21 pp.) Svo.9 Haisbonne; 1878.) 250. ines i Tbe Goal 


L’Industrie Miniére au Portugal. Renseignement 
statistiques par O. Guedes, avec 6 Tableaux. 6 pp., ; 7 
PuSyO.0 dasbhonne, L878 6.....accsucise (aca teeentene ecm 
Spain— 
Boletim de la Sociédad Geografica de Madrid. Tomo 4, 
No. 6; Tomo 5, Nos. 8—6. 8vo. Madrid ............ 2 


Los Restos de Colon, Informe de la Real Academia de 

la Historia al Gobierno de S. M. Sobre el supuesto || The Count of 
hallazgo de, en la Iglesia Catedral de Santo Domingo. Torenos 

LOM ppHelemose Mpdrid(s1879 1% sah hence, bie 


Roumania— 
Statistica din Romania— ree 
Statistica Agricola pe anul 1875-76 ....... ces eeeee bee ale Btabeics 


Statistica invetiamentului pe anu Scolar 1876-77 

(Ue CG Tuell | a Rabbi anne apa dieiee eanbenentbrst i { 
Statistica Judiciara pe antl 1874 ..............cencesssssceseoscouns * 
Miscarea Populatiunii pe anul 1875 dupa oo) | 





Starit civile. (Mouvement de la population.) 4to 
IBUCUTOSCL, LB 7 pcct theese See nesshecs cvs tiaadesasesitacesseeare 


Russia. Réglement Définitif du Budget de L’ Empire 
pour l’exercice, 1877. 45 pp., 8vo. St. Péters- +}| M. A. Vesselovsky. 
Dourg, LS7S occ ch cesteestestiesdbacttcsdes toed sseecssssatiateanasesasastes 
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Donations, By whom Presented. 


United States— 
Agriculture, Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
3 the Department of, for the year 1876. 447 > Hon. W. G. Le Due. 
| cloth, maps, plates, &c., 8vo. Washington, 1877 .... 
Bureau of Statistics, Quarterly Reports of the Chief) | Joseph Nimmo, Esq. 
: of the, Ist July, 1877, to 30th June, 1878. (2 copies.) Junior, Chief of 
493 pp., half-leather. 8vo. Washington, 1878........ the Bureau 
Imported commodities entered for consumption in the 
United States, with rates of duty and amount of 
duties collected, year ended June 30th, 1878. 8vo. » 
BR EAE) 7 Om poetic ernst cepa iacvsnsenvsnsdeassepsorveduacs 
Comptroller of the Currency, Annual Report of the, 
for 1878. (Bound and unbound copies.) 8vo. | J. J. Knox, Esq. 
OST RMS ee Ne PLS id cee tt Se ere 
Micuiean, State of, Sixth Annual Report of. the 
Secretary of the State Board of Health of the, year || H. B. Baker, Esq., 
ending 30th September, 1878. lxix and 355 pp., M.D. 
| maps and diagrams, 8vo. Lansing, 1878  ...........006 
Micniean, Diphtheria, Restriction and Prevention of, 


o. Document issued by the State Board of Health of. 3 
| BCs Gorecs i -cctetuete neti therei tates anterceeneadntnctssegesodses mss 
| The Michigan Homestead, a Gazette for the Farm and 

Fireside, with wheat map for 1876-77. Vol. i, No.1. ts 


Sheet folio. Detroit, Michigan, 1878 ............cc.ce 
Providence, City of (Rhode Island), Statement of, the]}|p, py wy gh tee 
Mortality in, during the year 1878 and the inne iygg etry : 
years preceding. 1 column slip. Providence, 1879 
Ruope Istanp (State of), Twenty-fifth Report upon 
the Births, Marriages, and Deaths in the, year ending 
31st December, 1877. 116 pp. 8vo. Providence, ‘ 
RRR FN By 80 Sa 2a liea st Landes as can ee secehiccacone vb csaupam anaes 
American Statistical Review, The, by Charles 8. Hill, 
Vol. i, part 1, Jan., 1879. 120 pp., 8vo. New ¢| The Editor 
UTR C Ey ca. sO nn GRR gre Ee 
Astor Library, New York, Annual Reports of the ae 
Trustees ee boards ; Nos. 1—28, 1849-77. 8vo. pray reas the 


Banker’s Magazine, New York, vol. xiii, Nos. 7—9, 8vo | The Editor 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Journal of the. +4 
Persie vit, NOS, L—B, SVOs Ocii.s2ssiviosessgsatevrcecssderes \ are mibate 


City Registrar, &c. 


India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
India— 
Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress 
and Condition of, during the year 1876-77. No. 364. +|C. C. Prinsep, Esq. 
BOLE oy coct ca uswetinrameversitnves oi Viiad es AN MsielTade vest omnes 
Vital Statistics of, by Dr. Bryden— 
Vol. iv. Annual Returns from 1871-76, ee 
Army of India, Native Army and Jails of Bengal. ba dag 
folio. CDE UCI A) sad Rehr ive ie een REG ain ae ee L pees eee e 
Vol. v. Reports of 1876 on Armies and Jails and [ 
on Epidemic Cholera. 331 pp., folio. eet 
PEs E i ecarh Ae atncarenvisssrasssenileaavevendtedsNenecersusvabeveedt: 


Council 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 
Bengal— 
Report on the Administration of, 1877-78. Roy. 8vo. | | The Government of 
Colorit tar Og Bot. Site cupae- Srna. yocthrane Gideon’ sbedengaetpesinereaee Bengal 
Public Instruction in, General Report on, for 1877- 78. 
106 and 14 pp., folio. Calcutita, 1878 ........ eee H 


Asiatic Society of— 
Journal of the. Vol. xlvii, Part 1, Nos. 2 and 3, 
and Part 2, No. 3 (1878). Plates, &C.....:.......c0000 : 
Proceedings of the, Nos. 7 and 8 ’ (July—August, theo 
1878)... 8vo.° | Caleutta: o.9e a): thet scum tevssciesa . 
Madras. Fourteenth Annual Report of the Sanitary ; 
Commissioner for, 1877. With Appendices. 230 Brg ae ie ata 
and lxxxix pp., maps and diagrams, folio. Madras, ER Css : 
VS 7B vvescsectetitcnsmenaatess ident a Mearveotieraaiecensban cea aera OA) yeaa 


Mauritius. Almanac and Colonial Register for 1879. 
Edited by J. B. Kyshe, F.S.8. viii and 344 pp., 8vo. +] The Editor 


1 EER er kik [ee eR RN Ce DE inne SC, at aN Pelt gd A a 2 


Nova Scotia. Various statements connected with the 
Trade and Commerce of the Province of, for year || Professor W. S&S. 
ended 30th September, 1866. 484 pp., folio. Jevons, F'.R.S. 
Halitax. SN iSo Ais gakryat acceso sacs cn mee aeton cack ineacribas betes 


New South Wales— 
-Financial Statement of the Hon. H. HE. Cohen, made]|Agent-General for 


Gti November, 1878. a: Folio;. see eee ek New South Wales 
Statistical Register of, for the year 1877. 3807 pp., 

Polio. Sydney, 18785. .cceee unten cau tatie an Pe 
Another?copy:of the above,..crnumee nner ene iy Te es strat Crone: 


C 
Railways of, Report on their construction and working 
during 1876. By John Rae, A.M., Commissioner [| A. Liversidge, Esq., 
for Railways. 106 pp., map and diagrams, folio. Sydney 
VAIO Ys E977 5 Bite spadeeads ech cps: Me Maneee eee Ney eA, aca 
Sydney City and Suburban Water Supply, Ist and 2nd 
Reports to the Sewage and Health Board upon the. 
Dyn. Liversidge, CS. &e., LS ip aot se 
Sydney City and Suburban Sewage and Health Board, | 


PP) 


Progress Reports of the, Nos. 1—12. 1875-77. % 
SNe Or OOS ESV NOY s.\cclscedriunenecterme meee 
Queensland— 

Queensland Gazette, Santlenente containing “ Vital 
Statistics,’ in monthly numbers. Folio. Bris- 
WMT eee ore estes tacts er ey ila Aas ce eae ea 

Statistics of the Colony of, for the year 1877. Folio. 
IBIS ATO Os Test te re Meal see foo) so deehe sive choc eee ore ” 

Vital Statistics, 1877. 18th Annual Report from io 


H. Jordan, Hsq., 
Registrar-General 


Registrar-General. xxxvii and 40 pp., folio. is 
Brisbane, ALS 7 Ba. . so tetris. ee. tey cates Maiceceavenrigen Mates 
South Australia. Boothby (J.), The Adelaide Almanac 

and Directory for South Australia, 1879. 427 pp., +| The Editor 
clothsSvow, Adelaide fren saracscssuyersresibervescte seco omnuns 
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Victoria— 
Victorian Yearbook for 1877-78. By H. H. Hayter } 
(6 copies). 350 pp., 8vo. Melbourne and London 
Australasian Statistics for the year 1877. 
13 pp., folio. Melbourne, 1878 
Melbourne International Exhibition, 1880. List of 
Commissioners, Committees, Regulations, &c., with 
Appendix. System of general classification. 19 pp. 
folio. Melbourne 





j 


(5 copies.) } 


POPP O Oe ees ererererorereeeresesece 


SPOOR OOH OOO OTE STEHT OT DOLE HO OOO HOLE OOOH OSES H OE OESE 


England and Wales— 
Friendly Societies, Industrial and Provident nea 
and Trades Unions— 
1876, Reports. Part II (A), Appendix (P). t 
Friendly Societies. 429—lI 
1877. Reports. Part 1. No. 388. Folio ) 


Pee een er er eweeaeeereeessseees 


Quarterly Return of Marriages in, to September, and 
of Births and Deaths in, to December, 1878. No. 120. 
SURO RMOE PUNGINTN ot cr sau cavectaeusRt Fatnves>s sors sceraapetonshiceconnsreaaesns 





Treland— 
Weekly Returns of Births and Deaths of eight large 
towns, current numbers, with an Annual Summary. 
Quarterly Returns of Marriages in, to September, 1878, 
and of Births and Deaths in, to December, 1878. 
mC VO. | CLIP DLITE at ccsnast ninigracocaeasrenstaraetecnvanss cock 

Scotland— 

_ Weekly and Monthly Returns of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages in the eight principal towns of, current 
numbers 

Quarterly Return of the Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
in, quarter ending 3lst December, 1878. No. 96. 
(4 copies.) 51 pp., 8vo. Edinburgh 


COOH ee eH eee e eee esse ee HOHE HEHEHE HHS EPESEEEOEHIOHSH HEHEHE SHOE EOE EH ese 


United Kingdom— 

Army Medical ih ere Report for the year 1877. 
Vol. xix [C-2169.] 254 pp., photographs, &c., 8vo. 
I eat t gid eoieatonadtns)-sictettocaiminentetmn nai ees 

British and Irish Produce. Report to the Secretary of } 
the Board of Trade on the Prices of Exports of, in 
the years 1861-77. [C-2247]. Folio 

Emigration and Immigration from and into the United 
Kingdom, copy of Statistical Tables relating to, in 
the year 1878. No. 32. Folio 

Foreign Countries, Statistical Tables relating to. 
seretiie (CH o22, | ALL pps POO: ccaneecossasecsesnenes 

Principal and other Foreign Countries, Statistical 
Abstract for the, in each year from 1860-73. 2nd 
number. [C-1372], and from 1865-76-7. 5th. 
umber. | C-2E26,.) 180 pp. SV0.  .-cececesracaseseens 

Trade and Navigation, Monthly Returns of. Current 
numbers 


Pee meee meee ereseererens 


Pee mere m orem arrest torre eeeeeerteses 


OOOOH ee eee EtOH EEO OHE OEE OHHH EEE SEEOEEHO EEF HTESES HEHEHE EEE T EEO EOS 


By whom Presented. 


H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
Government Statist 


3) 


The Chief Registrar 
of Friendly So- 


cieties 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of England 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Ireland 


The Registrar-Gen- 
eral of Scotland 


The Army Medical 
Department 


The Board of Trade 


33 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 


United Kingdom— Contd. 

Annual Statement of the Navigation and Shipping of 
the, for the year 1878. [C-2254.] Folio ................ 

Statistical Abstract for the, in each of the last fifteen 
years, from 1862-76, 24th number. [C-1790.] 1383 

BVO iar csssnounaests estes todsvcbns sd derdveas Oe bint eeeenti titan, Mattes 

inet Government Board, Supplement to the Seventh 
Annual Report of the, 1877- 78, containing the Report || The Local Govern- 
of the Medical Officer for 1877. [C-—2130-31. | Board. 
379) pp., diagrams, plates, &C., SYO.. vere...cccssnes-ecemeenssees 

Poor Laws of certain of the United States, &c., by 
J.J. Henley, Esq. [C-1868.] 91 pp., 8vo. 1876 a 

Poor Laws in Foreign Countries. Report by W. J i 


The Board of Trade 


Sendall, Esq., on the laws relating to the relief of 
the Poor in Holland. [C-1620.] 29 pp., 8vo. 1876 


Elementary Teachers, National Union of, Reports for oo eae 


1876-78. 12mo. London, 1878 Teachers 


London Hospital, General Statement of Patients] |The House Com- 
under treatment in the, during the year 1878. 1 mittee, London 
SIRBGE: avn iscthnnoaineeanshaveeinayeuadtinarstucrs diespfiveseptiensamsdsssiadl.teury: Hospital 

Metropolitan Fire Brigade, Report of the Chief Officer : | 
on the state of the, and Hees in London during pele ea 
the year 1878. 36 pp., 8vo. London’ .........0.0........ 

Paris Universal Exhibition of 1878. Statistical and ) 
descriptive notes introductory to the various classes of Ms ate 
exhibits in the British Section. By P. L. Simmonds. 
82*pp., 8vo. London. Paris qaccurescs tensed alten scare ses: 

Tables showing the Bank Rates, Prices of Wheat, Red | 


Oreos one eeaereerereeecenererere 


Hematite Ores, Scotch Pig Iron and Iron and Steel 
Rails, from 1863-78. Compiled by T. F. Hedley, { 
F.S.S 


The Compiler 


PORTH ETOH HEE EOE EOE HOHE EE EEHESE HET EHH OEE EESDOH EEE EROS EEE OHS EE HE roe EEE EES 


Arts, Journal of the Society of. Current numbers. 
SVO. 1 ION ON © «ices adet as. eidchtonas cae Meetup Ete ae ene Seen 

British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Reports of the 47th meeting held at Plymouth in }| The Association 
1877. Diagrams, &c., 8vo. London, 1878 ................ 

Labourer’s Friend, The, Magazine of the Seciety | 


The Society 


improving the condition of the labouring classes. 

No. 260. January, 1879. 28 pp., 8vo. London... 
Royal Asiatic Society, Journal of the. New series. 

Vol. ii, part 1. (January, 1879.) 128 pp., 8vo. 

London 
Royal Geographical Society, Proceedings of the. New 

series. Vol.i, Nos. 1—8. 8vo. London ................ at 
Surveyors, Transactions of the Institution of. Vol. xi, 

Supplement, and parts,5—9. 8vo. London } 


The Society 


The Institution 


ANSELL (C., junior). On the Rate of Mortality, and 
other Statistics of Families in the Upper and Pro- The Auth 
fessional Classes. 88 pp., cloth, diagrams, 8vo. Somes! 
London, 187d ae ye. ee kta. were weit ete tee a ee 

AsHwortH (Henry). Cobden and the League. 295 pp., 
cloth, photographs, 12mo. London | 


? 


Peer eee eee errr eeeerereeeeesees 
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a 


Boccarpo, (GERoLAMO) La Legge di Periodicita delle 
crisi, Perturbazioni economiche e Macchie Solari. 
30 pp., 8vo. Roma, 1879 

Boppy (H. M., F.R.CS., &c.). 
Practical Use of Cold Water. 
fe eal ApasssrsnE tr oe ap ope sinimrvonnnnesSocaiar AM 

Coox (J OHN). An Address to the Proprietors of Bank 
Stock, on the reduction of the dividend on 14th March 
last. 15 pp., 8vo. London, 1839 

Jevons (W. Stantey). A Serious Fall in the Value of 
Gold ascertained, and its social effects set forth, with 
two diagrams. 73 pp., 8vo. London, 1863 

MusHet (Ropert). <A Series of Tables exhibiting the 
gain and loss to the fundholder arising from the 
fluctuations in the value of the curreney, from 1800-21. 
(226 tables.) 11 pp., 8vo. London, 1821 

Nourse (B. F.) and | The Silver Question. Papers read ) 

JEVONS (Prof. W.S.) before the American | Social 
Science Association at Saratoga, 5th September, 1877. 
BTR OO dg DOSLORG RAT fuccveptctescsores oeogettereokens seeecbecrsgnees 

Witt1amson (StepHen). Depreciation in the Value of ) 
Silver. Reasons for the adoption of a bi-metallic | 


POOR eee eee eee He eee eee arenes enee erases eseenes 


Hydropathy; or the 
51 pp., 8vo. London, 


Pee Pewee eee ea ee reso eererereeree 


Oe eeeweresarene 


Co 


money system. 2nd letter addressed to the President | 


of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. 
RNC SFC 26 Fook Aylin. fcr sgaccecvaetedetncancsesctpreoveueresentes 
Hoop (C., F.R.S., &e.). A Practical Treatise on Warm- 
ing Buildings by Hot Water, Steam, and Hot Air; 
on Ventilation, &c. 463 pp., 8vo, London, 1879........ 
» Hissn-Scutzrpen. Ethiopien. Studien iiber West } 
Afrika mit einer neu entworfenen, special-karte. | 
ai2pp., map, Bvo. Hamburg, 1879 .......ccssarersatecatees 
INGAtL’s Stock Exchange Manual. Foreign. Compiled 
by G. D. Ingall. 23rd edition, 1879. 184 pp., 24mo. 
London .......... eee eds eee saee edad) «sweeten oetida pointed aes ana 
Mercator (Eryst). Differenzen, ein volkswirthscahft- 
licher Versuch. Bei Anlass der Eréffnung der Neuen 
Bérse im Frankfurt-am-Main. 83 pp., 8vo. Frank- 
MME RST BITE LSE Di cess. os cescevedons occoessanqnenpedns soap tetsahgteedsxssus 
Over-Population Craze, The; A Refutation and a Plea 
by Anti-Malthusian. 32 pp., 8vo. London, 1879........ 
Smita (Geor@z, LL.D.) ‘he Life of John Wilson, 
D.D., F.R.S8. 652 pp., plate, roy., 8vo. London, 
Re faeries tbwehusn sera sean uns sbndivvess cobtee cadet itoaey 
Vine (J. R. Somers.) The County Companion, Diary 
Statistical Chronicle, &c., for 1879. xxvii and 640 pp. 
Morocco, 8vo. London 
Vine (J. R.Somers). The Municipal Corporations Com- 
panion, Diary, Directory and Yearbook of Statistics 
for 1879. xxxvi and 584 pp., morgcco, 8vo. London 
Wetts (Davip A.). The Sugar Industry of the United 
States and the tariff. Report on the assessment and 
collection of duties on imported sugars. 119 pp., 8vo. 
aE OPE MS eee oa aaa cintsiEesie iss adeoonchdtivncedoxaoese 
WRIGHT (GEORGE, F.S.S.). 
Lending on Mutual Principles. 15 pp., 8vo. 
eM Pate Mise 5, seh ab idubeiee Ase ar vcanccatlo uses soesdositeene 


56 pp., 8vo. | 


Perreeee rere e errr errr erreeerrrr CEee errr reser ere ery) 











Mutual Banking or bo 


By whom Presented. 


The Author 


99 


| Professor W. 8S. 
Jevons, F'.R.S., &e. 


The Author 


E. G. Ravenstein, 
Esq., F.R.G.S. 


W.T. FE. M. Ingall, 
Eisq. 
The Author 


J. Luttmann, Esq. 


The Author 


The Editor 


The Author 
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Periodicals— 
Atheneum, The. (Monthly parts) .... Current numbers | The Editor 
Bankers’ Magazine (London) ...........00+ ae a 
Commercial World, The..:..........-c.c-sser x iy 
EIGOMOMMIGE, L100"... <desatcenuesatiapenterstesenroane is * 
Insurance Gazette, The. ........:...scsesees “ 
Insurance Record, The ......:.s..serrsvscasen re vs 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ........ ~ ¥, 
INGRONO, fe, css asocscsiccas tastuertenscude seaerpeasencar toate He “a 
RROVIC Ws, LINC coc cuneccatsasetet dtemata bat eoeesnt teas 3 9 
Statist; Li0...ccssscrdentatt oe cenmeettcssmeert es e 
Purchased. 


Almanach de Gotha for 1879. 
Annales d’Hygiéne publique. Current numbers. 
Archivio di Statistica. Current numbers. 


Coal: Its History and Uses. By Professors Green, Miall, Thorpe, 
Riicker, and Marshall. 363 pp., plates, diagrams, &., 8vo. London, 
1878. 


Franscini (8.). Statistique de ls Suisse. 8vo. Geneve, 1855. 
Journal des Economistes. Current numbers. 

Post Magazine Almanac and Insurance Directory for 1878 and 1879. 
Post Office London Directory for 1879. . 


Price (F. G. Hilton). A Handbook of London Bankers, with some 
Account of their Predecessors, the early Goldsmiths. 344 pp., 8vo. 
London, 1876. 


Price (Prof. Bonamy). Chapters on Practical Political Economy. 
559 pp., 8vo. London, 1878. 


4 Statesman’s Year Book for 1879. 
Surtees Society. Publications of the. Vol. lxviii, for 1877. 
Whitaker’s Almanac for 1879. 


-1879.] 845 





REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MARRIAGES—To 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1878. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—To 81st Drecemssr, 1878. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriacss, Birtus, and Dratus, returned in the 
Years 1878-72, and in the QuaRtTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1878-72:—Numbers. 








Years...... Aas 78, 17s 76, 75, 74, 73, 7% 
Marriages No. — 194,343 | 201,835 | 201,212 | 202,010} 205,615 | 201,267 
SIUERS....005 55 891,418 | 887,055 | 887,464 | 850,607 | 854,956 | 829,778 | 825,907 . 
Deaths .... ,, 539,574 | 500,348 | 510,308 | 546,453 | 526,632 | 492,520| 492,265 








QuaRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1878-72. 
(I.) Marriaces :—Numbers. 











Qrs.ended | 78, 77, 76, 75, 74, "73, 72, 
last day of |—-|——_ |__| |_—_____ |——_|_—""- 
March........No.| 39,106 | 39,755 | 41,757 | 42,376 | 41,413 | 41,217 | 40,539 
Sune. .:....:. » | 48,483 | 49,054 | 51,218 | 48,410 | 52,827 | 53,408 | 50,380 
September ,, | 46,510 | 47,732 | 49,185 | 49,826 | 49,144 | 49,709 | 49,818 
December _,, — 57,802 | 59,725 | 60,600 | 58,626 | 61,281 | 60,530 














(II.) Brrtus :—Numéers. 











Qrs. ended 78, uve "76, vie 74, 73, 72, 
last day of |-_———— — | —_____ | —______ | | 
March........ No. | 221,567 230,036 | 229,980 | 214,862 | 214,514 | 215,744 | 208,752 
PNG ss e.se: 5. | 228,702 | 223,220 | 225,866 | 214,939 | 217,598 | 206,516 | 208,790 
September ,, | 222,004 | 213,190 | 216,167 | 211,109 | 210,323 | 204,167 | 201,746 
December ,, | 219,145 | 220,609 | 215,451 | 209,697 | 212,521 | 203,351 | 206,619 














(III.) Dzarus:—Numbers. 







































Qrs. ended 78, "77, "76, "75. 74, 73. "72, 

last day of }=—|}—-———_—|_————_ cr —_\—cr\ye— 
March........ No. | 139,825 | 185,000 | 142,269 | 162,256 | 136,518 | 132,432 | 134,952 
tne bie. ,, |129,111 |131,289 | 126,212 | 130,999 | 123,907 | 118,582 | 120,835 
September ,, | 129,348 | 109,565 |119,909 | 121,547 | 124,253 | 114,676 | 118,927 
December _,, 121,918 | 131,651 | 141,954 | 126,830 | 117,551 


141,290 | 124,494 
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Periodical Returns. 


[ Mar. 


Annual Rates of Marriaces, Birtus, and DEATHS, per 1,000 PERSONS 
Livine in the Years 1878-72, and in the QUARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YwaRs, 1878-72:—General Ratios. 










































































































































































YEARS. sssescse 378, lian 7-1. 2hl wal un Os. lee ea al wae eo 
Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 
im ee 245854, — | 2455475) 245244, | 235944, | 23,649, | 235356, | 23,068, 
in middle of 
each Year.... 
ao na eee 354 1668 Tes Ay | eg ee 
SELES ssentscxsvateee: 35°9 25°79 eos 36°5 35°5 36°2 35°5 35°8 
JN EAN bee pees Dds] Whee ed elu ede CLWt deacon ceo 21:1 | o2he 
QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1878-72. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Mei 
Qrs. ended M8. ibaqse AMET mal. 26x QO scey ee | 72, 
last day of ba a Py cals i a 
BL OYGN ies cccst: 12°8 13°7) 1 nko} 13°8 14°4 14°2 14°3 | 14°1 
eID OW cocadasubenea 15°6 16°9 | 16°0 16°9 16°2 Lg 18°3 17°5 
September ........ 14°8. 16°24) To's HeelG:1.| 16°65 | 165) || 1e*On aaa 
December ........ —- 19°94) 9B7 B95. 20°14 4) SLOs7e 1) 2028p eee 
(II.) Brrrus :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Mea 
Qrs. ended Ge ea cy | aed ome Be 70. 74, | 273) oe 
last day of Bs a od a a 
i choles, eee 36°2 37°r | 88:0 38°0 36°4 36°8 | 37°5 36'3 
Arita de. 36°95 1362 1. 36:5 “1874 1) 186:0" | (86°94) 85°58 Geecaes 
September ........ B5%4D 34°61) 84°35 epeBbed 185-00 135 °S ia 47 te 
December ........ BorOR ga8 ur B5°7 IN eB8b°3. e847 | 985-7 S455 eee 
(III.) DEatuHs:—Ratio per 1,000. 
pecended.| OTB /dvaate oct? | 286. | *7be k @y4y Ge aes 
Q 68-77. 
last day of ra o = eee 
DE fol Ce ae cere pee 22°8 24°0 | 22°3 23°5 27°5 23°4 23°0 23°5 
AG sveu hone a peo eeecy 20°8 oy ans (2175 20°9 21°9') 32170 20°4 21°0 
September ......... 20:6 e206. 17°7 19°6 20°1 20°8 19°5 20°5 
December ........ 22°6) )) 21°83) )) 20°] pp 920°0 |. 218 | 6238'S a) 21h Bee 


NRE IEE SS SE SE RS TS TIS EES EE PIAS SRS EE SESE Pe ESI ER EE ST SE EN TE TD 
Ly 


_ 
j 
i 


; 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consois, Provisions, Coat, and PAUPERISM in 
each QUARTER of 1876-77-78. 


Average Prices of 








eee Dis- eae at Ha Ae oer 
Quarters | Money) Maiced Braces (by the Gircens 
endin per by the |Fnoland with the Mean Prices. 
8 Iool. Bank of eer 
Stock. |Emgland| Wales. } Beef. Mutton. 
1876 £ Sedat Osaedel d. ad. a. 
Mar.31| 943 | 4'1 |48 8 ra aan 
4 74 
June30| 954 | 2°2 |45 10} 5—84 | 5—10 
5 1 
8 73% 
Brepy.o)| 952 | 2°0 |47 1] 54 85 5a— 94 
63 nr 
Dec. 31} 958 | 2°0 [48 2] 44—8 5a—9 
624 at 
1877 ‘ : 
Mar.31| 952 | 2°o 151 4] 44—72 | 5—92 
63 ic 
June30| 947 | 2°9 |61 5 4g— 84 43—94 
6 a 
Sept.30| 953 | 2°4 |62 —-]| 44—82 | 48—93 
3 73 
Dec. 31 96+ 4°5 52 4 37—8 4¢—84 
ade (Ss 
1878 ee 
Mar.31| 953 | 2°4 |50 10] 43—8% | 48—94 
5 7 
June30| 953 | 2°8 |50 2] 44—88 5—94 
$ 1% 
Sept.30} 95%} 4°3 |44 6 43—83 3__OF 
' 63 y) 
Dec. 31| 95 54 |40 2] 44—72 4g—8i 
‘ 6 63 














Meat per Pound 
































PAUPERISM. 
Porators | Coat } Quarterly ‘Average of 
(Best (Sea- fthe Number of Paupers 
Quality) | borne) Relieved on the 
per Ton at | inthe | Last Day of each Week. 
Waterside | London 
Market, Market 
Southwark. | perTon.J In-door. | Out-door. 
Sin Soe San, (See Ge 
122—151|19 9g] 145,088 | 558,026 
136 
125—170|18 8] 134,357 | 535,419 
147 
— 19 —| 130,347 | 517,196 
— 19 —] 141,929 | 514,722 
138—172|16 8] 152,778 | 582,697 
155 
186—174|18 2] 143,674 | 523,878 
155 
97—126|17 7] 139,211 | 509,110 
Ere 
152—17418 3] 151,901 | 512,339 
163 
188—212/16 2) 162,442 | 540,571 
200 
150—187|16 4] 151,715 | 533,787 
168 
120—151}16 -] 145,956 | 513,616 
135 
111—182|17 4] 159,721 | 523,996 
124 











_C-—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Eleven Divisions of Hngland and Wales. 





England and Wales 


1. London 


Ti. 
Il. 
EV. 
Vira 
VI. 
VIL. 
Vane ee 
IX. 


XI. 


Divisions. 


South Midland 
Eastern 
South-Western 
West Midland 

North Midland 
North-Western 
Yorkshire 
. Northern 


Peete eee ne eneeeneeens 


POO reese were reresnsasnneee 


Monmthsh. and: Wales .. 


Pee e rere rere neerene 


Pewee ree evereceeeee 


Seer eerererarsosoere 


Pee mn eee eeeneerees 


Pee mere oererseoees 


Poe eeeeereworeeeeeee 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 








Ten Years, 
1851-60. | 1861-70. 

22°4 

24°3 
19°6 19°1 
20°4 20°2 

20°1 
2,0°O Lo. 
a2 21°83 
25°% 20°8 
25°5 26°3 
a3°% 24°60 
2.2°0 22°7 
Eee: 21°6 









































Year 1878. Quarters ending 

1877. March. | June. Sept. Dec. 
20°4 || 22°8 | 20°8 | 20°6 | 22°6 
21°O WzorG | 2295 Wy 221287 
1674. 19°2 | 16°9 | 16°8 | 18-2 
19s e19°8 | 17°83.) 18°07) 19°7 
18°4 || 20°6 | 18°4 | 19°0 | 19:9 
Tei2nvecl S&S (19'S oO ees 
20°3° | 28°2 | 20° | 19°8 | "Za-s 
Do teak | 2O*T 20s Oe pee 
24° || 26°2 | 24°1 | 25°1 | 28°1 
ar°o Wi) 21°6 | 21°66) 22°9 | 243 
20°97 We 2S (20°90 4) 22:87 Aie7 
21°o || 24°2 | 22°2 | 17°9 | 20°2 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table: 


Periodical Returns. 





[ Mar. 


AnnvuaL Rate of Morratiry . per 


1,000 % Town and Country Districts of EneLanp in each Quarter of the 


Years 1878-76. 


SE TS ESET ES ES SS SSS SSS SSS 


In 1384 Districts,and 
57 Sub-districts, 
comprising the 
Chief Towns ........ 


In the remaining Dis- 
tricts and Sub-districts 
of England and Wales, 
comprising chiefly 
Small Towns and 
Country Parishes 


Area 
in Statute 
Acres. 





3,184,419 | 12,900,142 if 


34,134,802 







































































Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
Pak Wane ane rarer in each Quarter of the Years 
ending M 

1871. 1878. 68.77, 1877.| 1876. 
March ..| 24°5 | 25°8 | 28°8 | 25°3 

June....| 22°2 |- 22°’) 2207 aan 

Sept. ....) 23° | 23*1 | 19°2 1 eaay 

LDec. ....) 24°8 | 242 | 22-2 | 21-9 

Year ....| 23-7 | 23°9 | 220 | 22:8 

Year...) 19°0 | 19°2 | 18:2 | cigiem 

March ..) 20°5 | 21°47 | 20°21) 21° 

g : June ...4, 18°9 | 19°3 | 19°7 ) Gee 
9393431241") Sept. ....) 17-2 | 197°2 | 15-7 | 16% 
Dec...) 19°41) 185 | 7-2 ee 





Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, and in leap year 91 days; the three montie 
April, May, June, 91 days; and each of the last two quarters of the year, 92 days. For this inequality a eorrection 





is made in calculating the rate of mortality in the different quarters of the year, 





E.—Special Town Table:—Poruuation; Brrru-Rate and Dratu-RatE tn each 


Quarter of 1878, in 'Twenty-TureE Large Towns. 





Cities, &c. 


eS 


Total of 23 towns in U. K. 
London 
Brighton 
Portsmouth 
Norwich 

Plymouth 
Bristol 
Wolverhampton 
Birmingham .i5 csv... ease 
Leicester 
Nottingham 
Liverpool 
Manchester 
Salford 





CeO eee hee ee cere eoerererseersrene 
Sere meer oerreseeereseseroees 
CPC Oe He eee eseererarnee 
CR e eee eee ee eerorerberetees 
eee ee er res 
Ce ee ea 


Ce ec 


eee e eee eeeereereseeseeseers 
oer eee sees oreseiureees 
Fore ee eeeereereteresererees 
Corre eceenesoecesaresees 
Sere m cece nee eeeeeseseseeresseres 
Dover cece eee eeeateesereresetens 


Pree ee 


Sheffield 
Hull 
Sunderland 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Edinburgh 
Glasgow 
Dublin 


Coe meee rece ess veeerereeaee 


Ce en 


eee eee ee ee 


Coe eeersoves 


Cee ererrererosroeessenes 


Coo eee ones eereoeseneeesees 


CO ee oeeroereveseoeseeseresereees 








Estimated 
Population in 
the Middle 
of 
the Year 
1878. 


8,373,953 
335775304 
103,923 
129,461 
84,620 
735599 
206,419 
745240 
383,117 
121,473 
165,267 
532,681 
360,514 
170,251 
107,366 
185,088 
304,948 
289,537 
143,139 
112,459 
144,570 
PPAR 
566,940 
314,666 


Ist Quarter. | 








2nd Quarter. 


3rd Quarter. 







4th Quarter. 








Annual Rate to 1,000 Living during the Thirteen Weeks ending 


80th March. 


29th June. 


28th September. 





28th December. 





Births. | Deaths.} Births. | Deaths.} Births. | Deaths. Births. Deaths. | 





30 2 635 
Biches 6 
32°4 | 25°75 
33°0 | 17°6 
B12 eG 
31°0 | 32°6 
36°3 | 22°6 
39 Ol 25°A 
43°4 | 27°4 
41°4 | 18°7 
36°8 | 22°2 
40°6 | 28°8 
BP 26) 520°% 
42°4 | 24°4 
39°5 | 24°9 
SOP ib" 
38°5 | 20°9 
OF Telnaes’ s 
43°0 | z1°o 
42°4 | 24°0 
OS'S 262382 
32°9 | 26'9 
38°7 | 26°3 
Ban) | 3074 


S72Ge| £2352 
SO su 28 
29°5 | 18°8 
34°7 | 19°8 
34°4 | 2172 
32°4 | 24°8 
36°9 | 20°3 
BO: 1) | 2270 
43°O'| 21°47 
39°9 | 17°65 
37°0 | 18°9 
30 Sit 292 
39°5 | 26°9 
44°5 | 2179 
39°4 | 24°6 
37°3 | 20°9 
40°0 | 21°0 
39°0 | 24°1 
43°5 | 20°1 
43°0 | 26°3 
38°2 | 22°1 
35°0 | 23°6 
39°5 | 25°6 
31°9 | 30°4 





35°9 | 23°5 
35°5 | 22°1 
29°0 | 20°5 
so Lolegoot 
30°6 | 27°97 
BAS eto 8 
33°9 | 18°0 
36°8 | 20°5 
40°4 | 25°97 
38'°2 | 26°6 
B4°9 | 21°8 
37°4 | 30°0 
-B87'°2 | 26°68 
41°9 | 26°6 
ST 2.hi2275 
35°8 | 21°8 
39°8 | 26°5 
36°1 | 25°2 
ALG {3453 
40°5 | 27°9 
98°71 a ern 
33°2 | 17°9 
34°1 | 21°6 
30°2 | 25°6 











35°6 | 25°2 
35°6 | 23°7 
27°7 | 200m 
32°3 | 18°4 
32°1 | 2258 
31°3 | 24°1 
34°3 | 24°38 
38673 | 25°3 
40°6 | 27% 
37°9 20°» % 
34°2°| 2776" 
37°6 | 31°4 % 
40°1 | 29°4 } 
36°7 | 30°9 
84°4 | 24°38 
38°7 | 26°8 
36°8 | 27° 
40°3 | 24°9 
39°8 | 24°1 
36°5 | 24°2 
31°6 | 19°9 
33°4 | 26°2 — 
27°0 | 30°9 i 







¢ > 
- 
fe. 
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B. Divisional Table: —Marriacss in the Year ending 30th September; and Birtus 
and Deatus in the Year ending 31st December, 1878, as Registered Quarterly. 


i 2 5) 4 5 6 7 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ending 
ARRBA* POPULATION, 
DIVISIONS. on 
in 1871. 31st 31st 30th 
30th June, 
(England and Wales.) Statute Acres. December,} Marck, 1878 September, 
(Persons.) 1877. 1878. 78. 1878. 














ae No. No. No. No. No. 
Enaup. & WALeES....Totals| 37,319,221 22,712,266 | 57,802 | 39,106 | 48,433 | 46,510 











i 485362 3,254,260 | 9,593 | 6,579 | 8,715 | 8,915 
& 
. South-Eastern ........ 35994,431 2,167,726 5,153 3,317 As323 4,145 
ty. South Midland........ 3, 2015325 1,442,654 Bias 1,644 25292 2,320 
PR HIASLCTT .......0c0000ec000 3,211,441 1,218,728 3,163 1,558 1,837 1,781 
. South-Western ........ 4,981,170 1,880,777 3,643 2,736 3.246 3,005 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,945,460 2,721,931 6,860 4,325 5,472 5,225 
. North Midland........ 395351445 1,406,935 3,566 2,219 3,241 2,594 
. North-Western........ 1,998,914 3,389,044 9,281 7,365 8,258 8,325 
Mey orkshire ............ Basie 83, 702.384 2,444,762 6,710 4,658 (Peo? 5,039 
BEN OLEHETN ...........0000 3,547,947 1,365,041 3,245 2,448 2973 2,757 
XI. Monmthsh. &Wales| 5,125,342 1,420,408 aay 2,257 IL 2,404, 
4 8 bot 16 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
. , Brerus in each Quarter of 1878 ending | Dearus in each Quarter of 1878 ending © 
S Ss. 
oes 31st 30th 30th 31st 31st 20th 30th 31st 
(England and Wales.) Septem- | Decem- ‘ Septem- | Decem- 
March. June. hee: her: March. June. be Re 























P No. No. No. No. No. No. | No. No. 
Enexp. & Watzs.... Totals |221,567 |228,702 |222,004 219,145 139,825 |129,111 (129,348 |141,290 




















ME LOGON 5....-.....0..00000 33,569 | 32,253 | 31,660 | 31,702 | 22,803 | 20,056 | 19,689 | 21,147 
11. South-Eastern ........ 18,762 | 18,684 | 18,974 | 19,061 | 11,536 | 10,308 | 10,326 | 11,194 
m11. South Midland........ 12,297 | 12,887 | 12,518 | 12,512 | 7,673 | 6,987 | 7,139 | 7,778 
Beer Wastern |................... 10,327 |11,093 |10,520 | 10,468 | 6,486 | 5,879 | 6,134 | 6,413 
v. South-Western ........ 14,243 | 14,590 | 13,864 | 14,007 | 10,303 | 9,460 | 7,781 | 9,324 
“vi. West Midland ........ 26,966 |27,811 | 26,583 | 26,811 | 16,777 | 14,755 | 14,691 | 17,276 





vit. North Midland........ 14,126 | 15,105 | 14,487 | 14,194 | 7,780 | 7,509 | 7,908 | 8,110 


‘yur. North-Western........ 37,658 | 38,544 | 37,768 | 36,819 | 24,277 | 22,569 | 23,703 | 26,606 
ferx. Yorkshire .............+ 25,728 | 27,401 | 26,459 | 26,226 | 14,858 | 14,970 | 16,049 | 17,055 
mex. Northern ................ 14,969 |16,170 | 15,555 | 14,826 | 8,272 | 8,215 | 9,065 | 8,638 





xt. Monmthsh. & Wales| 12,924 | 14,164 | 13,619 | 12,519 | 9,060 | 8,403 | 6,863 | 7,749 





- * These are revised figures, and will be found to differ somewhat from those first 
ublished. 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, 


{Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the 




































































Temperature of Elastic ee 
of Vapour ~ 
ae ae 
; ire gi Air— e Cubic Foot 
Air. Evaporation.| Dew Point. Daily Range. Vapour. of Air: 
. 1878. Water 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. of the Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from cooks from 
; Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- ¢ Aver-}, ; ver- Aver- 
Mean age of | age of Mean. age of — uge of mean age of Thames} Mean. age of htt age of 
107 37 37 37 37 37 3 
Years. | Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. | . Years. 
ofl 6 ° ° ° ° °o | o o | o In, [2 In. | Golem a 
Vane es: 40°4 | +3°9 | 4+1°7 | 38-4 | +1°2] 86°0 | +0°8f 9:1 | —O°6F 41°3 J °212 | +010 | 2°4 0°0 
WEDS. s. 49°2 |} +3°5 | 42°97 40°5 | +2°97 88°5 | 43°59 9°7 | —1L°69 41°7 | 283 | +°027 7° 2°7 | +0°3 ‘ 
Mar. ...| 42°0 | +0°9 | +0°4 | 38°5 | —O°8] 34°3 | --2°0f 13°5 |—1°1] 46°5 | °198 | —018 | 2°3 | —0°2 3 
Mean ...j 41°5 | +2°8 | +1°7 | 39°1 | +1 1] 36°3 +0°8] 10°8 | —l°1} 43°2 # °214 | +°006 | 2°5 0:0 ; 























266 | +°012— 38:0 | +0°1] 





April ...| 48 °2 45°2 | +1°2] 42°0 | +1°4§ 17°6 




















NM AVicces: 55°2 51°6 | +2°79 48°1 | +3°09 17°8 °382 | +°033% 3°8 | +0°3 | ’ 
June ...| 60°3 55°8 | +1°39 51°8 | +1°2 20°6 387 | + O17] 4°3 | +0°2 
Mean ...| 54°6 50°9 | +1°7$ 47°3 | +1:99 18°7 328 | +°021} 3°7 | +0°2 


+0139 4°8 | +0°2 
*450 | +°08389 5°0 | +0°4 
373 |—"O059 4°2 0:0 








+0°'8} 19°6 





Auge) 5 8/062°7 
Sept. ...) 56°7 | +0°2 | —0°4 | 53°7 


+2°3717°5 | —2* 


50°9 | —O-14 18°3 | —0°2 























Mean ...| 60°8 | +0°9 | +0°6 | 87:1 +1:0} 18°5 418 | +0149 4°7 | +0:2 








Oct rae. 51°5 | +1:°9 +0°49 14°0 |—O'8f 55:2 9 317 | +:°005] 38°5 | —O°1 
Nov. ...| 39°7 | —2°6 —3°37 9°38 |—2°3f 42°6 | 214 | —°033] 2°5 | —0°3 
Dee. ...| 38°7 | —b-4 —5°7y 8:4 ]—1:0F 35°9 fF 175 | —°046} 2-1 | —0°5 























Mean ...| 41°6 | —2°0 —2°99 10°6 |—1°4} 44°6 7 °2385 | —-025] 2-7 | —0°3 











Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies 





The mean temperature of the air for October was 51°5, being 1°°9 and 1%3 
above the averages of the preceding 107 years and 37 years respectively. It 
was 2°-9 higher than the value in 1877. 

The mean temperature of the air for November was 39°7, being 26 and 
3°-9 below the averages of the preceding 107 years and 37 years respectively. It 
was lower than any value back to 1871, when it was 37°-6, and with this exception 
it is 16 years (or back to 1862) since we have had so cold a November as in the 
present year. 

The mean temperature of the air for December was 33°-7, being 5°4 and 
6°°5 below the averages of the preceding 107 years and 37 years respectively. 


The mean high day temperatures of the air were 4°:8 and 77 below their 
averages in November and December, but 0°:6 above in October. 


oe) 
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1879. ] Meteorological Report. 


for the Year ended 31st December, 1878. 


_ Registrar-General by JamEs GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., &c.] 






Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 








































































































Degreé Reading Weight 
fa ‘ 
of of : Rain. at 
Cubic Foot Daily . 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air. Hori- aad of Nights 
1v was Low- | High. 
eee eh Pe eee ere riety zontal 5 1878. 
Move: est est | 
wg Diff. Diff. Dif. [| “ment Be- Read-| Read-| Months. 
rom from from from At or | tween ing | ing 
. Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- of the | Above ‘i a 
> |Mean. age of Mean. EES, Mean. age of Amnut.| soe off Air. [below] 80° | goo. Ths an 
% 37 37 63 30°, and 1g. it. ight, 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°, 
In. Since Grs.| Grs. | In. In. { Miles. ° roy 
6&4 | — 8 729-979) 4+-°231] 556) + 38] 0°79 }—1°1 330 1WY9/ 8 6 19°5 | 45-1 | January 
87 + 3 730°101}+°308f 556) + 3) 1:1 |—O°49 219 6 18 4 —19°7 | 45:0 | Feb. 
7a — 7 129°890} +:°154f 552 | + 24 1°91] |—O°54 348 16 8 7 ne *5 | 48-0 | March 
Sum | Sum | Mean # Sum | Sum | Sum fowest Highst 
82 — 2129°990) +°231] 555) + 3§ 3°1]—2°09 299 39 34 iy 13°5 | 48°0 | Mean 
79 + 1 $29°663);—°1l00— 541 | — 27 4°3 | +2°6 28] 8 16 6 f 23°0 | 48:0 | April 
78 + 2 729°618)—°168} 5382 | — 97 4°3 | 4+2°3 289 0 8 23 31°6 | 538°3 | May 
74 0 729°770| — 0447 580 | — 29 4°6 42°79 205 0 1 29 #§ 38°0 | 54°d | June 
; Sum | Sum | Mean 7 Sum } Sum ae Lower Highst 
iH + 1 929°684) —°1049 5384] — 4913-2 | +7°6] - 258 8 25 23°0 | 54°5 | Mean 
75 0 $29°863! + 060} 528 OF 0°38 | —2°3 218 0 Q 39°0 | 60°2 | July 
79 + 8 $29°586)—°2067 523 | — 64 5°4 |+38:07 261 0 0 45°0 | 57°9 | August 
; ae SL + 1429 819 | +°O15} 5384) + 1] 0°38 |-—1°6] 248 0 10 81°6 | 53-1 | Sept. 
‘ G Sum | Sum j Mean { Sum | Sum | Sum JLowest Highst 
“i 78 + 1 729°756) —°0447 528) — 2] 6°5 | —0°9 242 0 12 80 | 81°6 | 60:2 | Mean 
a t 
83 | — 4129°602}—-100} 586] — 37 1°7 |—1°1 259 Q 27°9 | 52:1 | October 
88 O $29°571.) —‘1721 549 | +. 1] 3:5 |} 41°17 308 tal Q5 Ie 392 be|eNOv. 
> 89 + 1 $29°546) — 247] 555) + 37 1:2 |—O°9] 248 Qh 12°2 | 45°0 | Dec 
f ae Sum } Sum | Mean } Sum } Sum ‘Sum Lowest|Highst 
87 — 1 §29°573)—-°173] 547 O} 6°4 }—0°9 272 34, 43 52°] | Mean 











__ below the average, and that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





The mean low night temperatures of the air were 2°-4 and 6°5 below their 
averages in November and December, but 1°-4 above in October. Therefore 
the days and nights were cold in November apd December (particularly so in the 
latter month), but somewhat warm in October. 


we) ee Ss 


The mean’ daily ranges of temperature were 0°'8, 2°3, and 1°-0 respectively 
below their averages in October, November, and December. 


. The fall of rain at Greenwich in October was 1°7 in., being 11 in. below the 
average of 63 years. The fall in November was 3:dins., being 11 in. above 
: the average, and the fall in December was 1:2 in., being 0°9 in. below the average. 
The total fall in the quarter was 6°4 ins., or O°9 in. below the average. 
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No. II.—SCOTLAND. 





BIRTHS, DEATHS, anp MARRIAGES, 1n THE YEAR 


ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1878. 













L—Serial Table:—Number of Brrtus, Deatus, and Marriages in Scotland, ana 
their Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, during 
each Quarter of the Years 1878-74 inclusive. . 
















































Marriages ..| 6,063 | 0°63 | 5,977 | 0°67 | 6,663 | 0°75 | 6,369 | 0°73 


1878. 1877. 1876. 1875. 1874, | 
Number. oa Number. Pe Number. on Number. a ay Number. can 
lst Quarter— , 
Births ........ 31,226 | 3°48 31,256 Ba ie 32,333 | 3°67 31,096 3°56 29,837 3°45 
Deaths........ 20,320 | 2°26 | 20,525 | 2°31 | 21,294 | 2°41 | 25,116 | 2°87 | 20,775 | 2°40 
6,777 | 0°78 | 


Mean Tem- sy Ae a 
perature i 39°°9 soe pie Bu 
2nd Quarter- 
PEPE LIS ce, 2 33,629 | 3°74 | 33,855 | 3°75 133,088 | 3°75 [32,294 | 3°70 
Deaths........ 19,514 | 2°17 119,586 | 2°20 [19,270 | 2°18 [19,518 | 2°23 
0°76 


Marriages ..| 6,095 | 0°68 | 6,785 | 0°76 | 6,459 | 0°73 | 6,638 





Mean Tem- 3 é! °, °, 
perature i 50" 475 a 50°78 
3rd Quarter— 
Births ........ 31,236 | 3°48 [30,988 | 3°45 30,790 | 3°49 | 30,123 | 3°45 “55 | 
Deaths........ 17,344 | 1°93 ]15,919 | 1°79 $16,465 | 1°87 18,050 | 2°07 09 | 
64 


Marriages ..| 5,508 | 0°61 


5,694 | 0°64 | 5,895 | 0°67 | 5,723 | 0°65 | 5,082 | 0°64 








Mean Tem- 

Bettiied \ 57°°5 54°-0 56°-0 57°27 56°-03 

4th Quarter— | | 
Births ........ 30,616 | 3°41 |81,225 | 3°51 [30,538 | 3°46 | 30,180 | 3°45 [30,961 | 3°58 — 
Deaths....... 19,597 | 2°18 [17,916 | 2°01 |17,093 | 1°94 | 19,101 | 2°19 | 22,162 | 2°54 


Marriages ..| 6,662 | o'74 | 7,384 | 0°83 | 7,546 | 0°86 | 7,191 | 0°82 | 7,158 | 0°83 


A a 39°-2 42°+8 43°°5 41°-7 


perature 












Year— 


Population.| 3,593,929 3,560,715 









3,527,811 3,495,214 31462,916 








Birthe ........ 126,707 | 3°53 |126,824| 3°56 {126,749 | 3°59 |128,693 | 3°54 |123,795 | 3°57 
Deaths........ 76,775 | 2°14 | 73,946] 2°08 | 74,122] 2°10 | 81,785 | 2°34 80,676 | 2°33 
Marriages ..| 24,833 | 0°68 | 25,790] 0°72 } 26,563] 0°75 | 20,921 | 0°74 26,247 | 0°76 
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.—Speoial Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland and 
Ke the Town and Country Districts for each Quarter of the Year ending 31st 
December, 1878, and their Proportion to the Population ; also the Number of 


Troi Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 












— 

































ee Total Births. Illegitimate Births. Deaths Marriages. 

ih Registration 

Pot an u o One in Number ine ean Number. ue eit 
ria . Cent. | Cent Cent. 






‘| every every 


every 

















0,329 |2'26| 44 | 6,068] 0°68) 147 


Eee i bee 





co 

Bri 
pal 
-_ 
co 


eoeeeere 













8:1 | 12°38 | 7,829 | 2°52} 40 2,488 | 0°80] 125 
6°8| 14°7 | 2,572) 2°83] 35 755 | 0°83] 120 
8:9 | 12°5 | 4,409] 2°18] 46 | 1,272] 0°63} 159 
10°4| 9°6 | 4,976} 190] 53 | 1,297 | o-qg} 204 
58| 17-2 | 584)/1°66| 60 | 256] o°8c] 125 


4°81 12°8 |19,514] 2°17) 46 | 6,095 | 0°68 147 
2,414 | 0°78] 128 
691 | 0°76} 1382 
1,289 | 0°62} 163 
1,648 | 0°63} 160 
108 | 0°32] 312 


eeecoces 


164 





o'61 





5,508 











2,484.| 0°80] 125 
720|0'79| 127 
1,161 | 0°57} 175 
1,088 | o'41| 244 
55} 0°17] 588 









| Quarter— 
SCOTLAND ........ ; 3° ; : : ; 6,662 | 0°74] 185 


SS ee eee SS | aaaaneen! Gneel ee [ee FS J | 






2,342 | 0°75] 183 
784| 0°86} 116 
1,492 | 0°74] 185 
1,856 | 0°71] 141 
188 | 0°58] 172 


Principal towns 
_ Large 
Small f 

Mainland rural 


d) 












Population of Scotland. 





Principal Large Small Mainland Insular 
Scotland. Towns. Towns. Towns. Rural. Rural. 
































ats 3,360,018 | 1,079,211 | 318,740 767,487 | 1,062,576 | 132,004 
is 3,593,929 | 1,241,995 | 364,011 | 809,849 | 1,049,919 | 128,655 


ee ee ey 





WOUekbiis PART I, QA 
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IIl.— Bastardy Table:—Proportion of ILLEGITIMATE in every Hundred 
Brrrus in the Divisions and Oounties of ScoTLann, during each 
quarter of the Year ending 31st December, 1878. 





Per Cent. for the Quarters ending 


Divisions and Counties. 



































31st March. | 30thJune. | g Peer ee ca pe 
SSO TUAND Atvisdisboiteedeccevtone(te 8°46 78 8°5 8°67 
Divisions— 
INORG EPIL 5. svsnntsoy.-acxeseasneberahas 8°9 9°0 7°I 61 
North-Western.............ceee 6"0 61 5°9 6:0 
North-Hastern. ............sss0se000- 14°9 13°0 14°0 14°1 
East Midland .......... eee 9°O 8°4 8°9 9°5 
Be) a BS LEN ce RS iene sites 6°4 5°6 6°2 ad, 
South-Western... 6°9 6°4 ci 7th 
South-Hastern. .......0sessedeeenes 928 7°6 8°4 7°6 
SOULBORNE cttderostunctumyaroolaes. I4°I 11°3 13°4 14°3 
Counties— 
SOCAN b Gibsatons pesomeviabateees avis. 5°r 6°4 Aa 3°9 
OP EME Ye; Boi Meccan be RE etiaee 9°6 72 yo 6:0 
Caithness: |..ic8... ped peace. I1°4 13°6 8°3 7°6 
Satheriland: SF, ..nce bs haeees 7 hy | 5°4 4°8 6°3 
Ross and Cromarty ................ 3°97 5°0 3°6 3°9 
EMV OLDOGE ss aie snus bs docycan ace eee 81 70 81 8-0 
IN BATHS. B Gia eee bles ay ied 6°5 7°4 61 
ML aia evei pow cnrwsomettrvereesy hance 22°2 14°8 16°2 15'6 
IB AYE eae -<trduc css toe nea aba eet 17° 3 14.0 16°4 14°6 
pA DGRUAGEMN ASS. ssdovcepaentes is 3 12°8 13°8 13°8 
HRINGAROING Qader. teusid frome eseatens 14°4 12°3 10°O 15°5 
OOP EAE 6 a aad. tonexes ARE A eee 9°3 9°8 9°9 11°3 
Nei ace. Cee age Ree Ate Fae 9°6 73 10°4 9°4 
PEST isa Ss Mid che ica ckptohcasooatct Rion eaneas 8°0 6°9 6°9 6°6 
NSCS PE bentrv toons qescationeaaneng 12°8 11°6 4°8 14°6 
Clackmanman, ..........4-chsieosts 9° 7°4 7°O ue 
Stirling .......... Se Rnsccanedaneisaegey 6'1 5'6 ree 81 
TDL ANTON Css tats. stile 5°6 4°8 4°3 671 
AV iy eos ition des chisn defeats 8°4 6°9 a3 9°5 
ES ULL ees peyoritteas shang hac ovedegs es ty 55 3°9 6'8 
ROMEO W [Bvicbsves sAavcaisintosascats. 5°6 Bl 6°4 5'9 
PVT Banc metutinh (Poca cat RR. 6°9 6°7 ies 75 
AIBTIONK, Greenday Mc ankcepeesnede bac he 6°6 a°t 7A 
Linlith vow Acie eens 7°6 rae 7°9 82 
Tits Due iia, fheceetoationkes see a4 cD 8'o al 
Haddington vie. issue et 8°5 671 10'L 5°4 
Berwick goes cage atta cht aan 12°6 73 LZ 10°9 
POeD1OS : scnecsisentarerircasctiee tases: “Ms 8:7 4°8 9°6 
LoL ei Qala ae OR hc ks PRE ee 3°97 lM 8°o 10°1 
ROS DUTT, cutee creme una, 10°74 rsa 8°47 12°3 
Dram fries icici mee ean neces i2°% 121 13°8 16°6 
Kirkoud bright |. .yren.tco eens 16°7 La 16°3 144 
Wa gto wn yeuodstccs Ae Atte tats. 18'0 12°9 16°I 123% 
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IV.—Divisional Table :—Marriaces, Birtus,and Duatus Registered in 
the Year ended 31st December, 1878. 


(Compiled from the Registrar-General’s Quarterly Returns). 














1 2 3 4 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
(Scotland) in 1871. Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
Statute Acres. é 
(Persons.) 

No. _ No. No. No. 
SCOTLAND 1.0000 Totals | 19,639,377 | 3,360,018 | 24,333 | 126,707 | 76,775 
PANOPEHOIN  Veissccsecsecss 2,261,622 127,191 615 2,994 | 1,866 
11. North-Western........ 45739,876 166,351 820 4,367 | 2,6c6 
rir. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,594 393,199 | 2,592 13,608 | 7,034 
Iv. East Midland ........ 2)790,492 559,676 | 3,568 18,895 | 11,377 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 251,088 | 1,567 8.812°]> 15,6473 
vi. South-Western... 1,462,397 | 1,183,218 | 10,063 53,585 | 33,300 
4 vil. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 475,523 | 3,874 18,068 | 11,011 
WET. Southern ......0.s0s000 2,069,696 BOB 0725 he dia32 6,377 | 4,009 

No. IIL—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriaacss, in the Year ended 30th September, 1878; and of 
Brratus and Deatus, in the Year ended 31st December, 1878. 


(Compiled from the Quarterly Returns of the respective Registrars—General.) - 


[000’s omitted.] 


Per Per Per 
1,000 of 1,000 of 1,000 of 
CouNnTRIES. Area Popu- | Marriages. Births. Deaths. 
in lation, Popu- Popu- Popu- 
Statute | 1871. lation. lation. lation. 


Acres. |(Persons.) 





" No. Ratio 


No. No. No. 
Eaeeand pect 37,319, | 22,712, | 191,851 891,418 539,574 | 23:8 
Scotland ...........00.. 19,639,| 38,360,| 25,050 126,707 76,775 | 22°8 
BROLRAG. Co... Sessescecses 20,323,| 5,412,| 25,434 134,370 99,839 | 18°4 





es | | | 


Se saat} 7281, 91,894, | 242.005 





1,152,495} 36°6 |716,188 | 22°7 








Note——The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have swcceeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of marriages, births, and deaths are much under those 
of England and Scotland.—Ep. S. J. 


eS Sait a gs a a De 
242 


st 
j 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1877-73. — Value of the Total Exports of Foreig: 
and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Foreign Country and Brits 
Possession. i 





Merchandise Exported Declared Value. y 


to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 
(000’s omitted.] 








1877. | 1876. | 1875. | 1874, | 1873. 





I.—ForEIan COUNTRIES. £ ads £ £ £ 4 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden ' 
SEED GhSek’ & Toclond, & Hioligoland 4587,| 4,901, | 5,478, | 5,116, | 4eaaae 
Central Europe; viz., Germany, Holland ; 
RCL MOU AITO. ME Poh) dp ha cae Seanses s tacipibuaer eaaeorioe 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal, 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ...............00 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 
Empire, Greece, Ionian Islands, and Malta 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 
Aleeriagund. Moroego ».35....¢a sarees 
Western Africa. .................... is taeasp eoizesaeoateuebes 
Kastern Africa; with African Ports mt 





22,182, | 28,543, | 25,842, | 24,016, 24,301, 
‘| 
12,789, | 14,343, | 13,509, | 14,560, | 14,710, 
% 


1,773,| 2,066, | 2,056, | 2,105, 728, 
444, 598, 655, 668, | 579, 


77; 76, 86, 98, 53m 
299, 270,| 259,| 271,| 288, 











Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, — = ane: 29, pe 

and Kooria Mooria Islands ...........ccccsee 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ft 
pines ; other Islands wees. ‘1 g8s ¢ 307 188, 162, 34, 14, 
Soupliisen A slander y,s.cccc.s a kestaen hacia — — — — a 
China, including Hong Kong..............00..0.. 344, 290, 407, 441, 537, 
United States of America, ......-.-.-ccg.scssc. 3,509,| 3,393, | 38,194, | 38,996, | 3,124)™ 
Mexico and Central America ......cecesccsreeeeee TI9, Sys 125, 216, 235, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti ...... 497, 595, 406, 490, 30, 
South America (Northern), New Granada ; 
Venezuela and Roan 335 al, 58, 45, 48, 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, ' 

~ Chili, and Patagonia co 264, 297, 360, 262, 362, 

(Atlantic), Brazil, Uruguay. 

; and Buenos Ayres ee is 5933 406, 452, 512, 518, 
Other countries (unenumerated) .........eseeees 150, 136, 79, 438, 57,9 
——————__ |__| 
Total—Foreign Countries... 47,997,| 51,280, | 53,128, | 52,995, | 51,470, . 
II.—Bririsn Possessions : 7 ; 

British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ 1,475,| 1,433, | 1,586, | 1,437, | 1,082) 


toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and N. 


Austral. Cols—New South Wales and Vic- 
2.210,1) 78a, 1,738, 1,606, 1,615, 
FAS AGW AO RS ee ats seAyaseg Son oe ca Oh oe hel Me 


British NorghyAmerian Gee. We kpc cance 642, 668,| 646,| 879,| 754,” 
»  W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras} 328, 347, 361, 325, 324, 
Date ai INGLAL teres ccaesiuns vassedectenovensst event ovsdaceas est 387, 315, 441, 400, 311, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena... 82, 84, 94, 41, 79; 
VLD UPA UG ies aces.sscr cdot Carearwe repaint. oss hewn m ec acsnset 106, 22, 26, 69, 33, 

Get Revaey oe WUE Kale fciuartue) ib cs Sony) Shes SarUeMe OL inane 184, 170, 150, 99, 156, 
Other POssesssOn gfe hi ek neloreh rete titeeltisabs «tegeneued 345 30, 81, 241, 16, 
Totali—British Possessions vcs. 5,456,| 4,857, 5,018, 5,097, | 4,370, 
General Total ......... sk] 53,453, | 56,187, | 58,146, | 58,092, | 55,840, 








mm 1879.) 

























Inwports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 
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ae of United Kingdom, 1878-77-76.—Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
secording to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Declared Real Value (Ex- 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer's Profit. 












































































Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver) Whole Years. 
____- Imported from, and Exported to, 
a the following Foreign Countries, &c. URE 1877. 1876. 
iy : Imports Exports } Imports Exports Imports | Eaports 
[000’s omitted.] rom to from to from to 
d I.—FoREIGN CouNTRIES: £ £ £ £ £ £ 
hern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, || ,, 4, pe 
orway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland J gaat, | ees BPE Org hs 10-1125) 13454 508 AGL 
Barone s 22> Grermony, Holland, bY 57,134, | 84275, | 59,106, | 84515, | 51,568, | 87,710, 
stern Europe; viz., France, Portugal } 
with Azores, Madeira, &e.), and Spain +) 54326, | 21,128, | 60,829, | 21,855, | 58,200, | 23,758 
with Gibraltar and Canaries)  ..............+ 
ithern Europe; viz., Italy ae 6 ea | | 
impire, Greece, Tonian Islands, and Malta gh) || O:201, BPR Marte 2 PIPE ICR Z. 
vant: viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 8 0.841. | |. 
oldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt aac tena 18,25 8971/17 8,088, | 2004654 Obs 
ee ee fl, 1889 | 408, | 1,874, | 700, ) agen] 674 
MICE oo cec basen cetteccecovsvecsonsesncnseszneeses 1,269, | 1,174, | 1,525, | 1,175, | 1,478,| 1,018, 
stern Africa; with African Ports on | 
Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Baus, 538, 455, } 543, 464, | 416, 374, 
Kooria Mooria Islands................:0c00 ' 
a ef 3ettts | 2868, | 3.785, | 8.804, | 3098, ] BALE 
MNT Sia resin decesyenvenscrsssavnenidensones 116 81, | 82, vic red NOR ee 45, 
ing and Japan, including Hong Kong 15,426, 9,212, 16,048, 10,119, | 17;016, 9,722, 
ited States of AMeYICA «0... eee 89,071, | 14,621, | 77,669, | 16,318, | 75,429, 16,804, 
xico Mert Central: AMECYVICA.«....i.00000sseseecsemp eves 1,500 1,503, | 2,167, 1,925, | 1,597; 1,218, 
reign West Heeddese HIS itds COCs « Lecasasncasisesseaee 2,217, | 2,886, | 2,099, | 8,169, | 3,527,| 2,857; 
oe en oh eect Biba, Viney [aaa | 1:788,)1 1 967, bu eae 
:” ie yeast eee eet | 2.804 16.626, |) Be 
n Se aie: |) 6375, | 889, | 8775, | 9,184, | 7595,| 8,456, 
hale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’ Straits, \ 99. | “a 
Jouthn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands a, cal tai rad Ne 
Total—Foreign Countries... 291,518, 131,457, 306,810, 134,210, 1291,790,|140,996, 
II.—BnritisH PossEsstons : See CT ea ae eon : a 
itish India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 32,978, | 25,858, | 38,396, | 28,657, | 35,812, | 25,458, 
istral. Cols.—N. So. W., Victoria & Queensld.| 13,029, | 12,480, | 14,682, 13,209, | 14,342, | 11,890, 
‘ ee sian aati 77953) 1089; | 7,031, | 6,072, : 7,623) | 5,768, 
MM Orth AMECLICH  ...........cccsccesereeecosssnenors 9,441, | 6,412, | 12,010, | 7,585, | 10,946,| 7,869, 
.,, W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras} 6,334, 27623.) 7,127; 3,008, | 7,190,| 38,064, 
MOT Natal .........cscsesssesessrencecsstsscereeseceees 4,383, | 4,911, | 4,275, | 4114, | 4,187,| 4,366, 
t. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 624, 897, Wee 833, 874, 741, 
ee sie saosiscedussdasdodadvanneses 889, 409, | 1,918, 494, 938, 342, 
ME ERT tics thsceacpncndodoseceveossegeesecyanceys> 946, 539, } 938; 549, 676, 587, 
Total—British Possessions... 76,416, | 61,347, : 87,139, | 64,521, | 82,588, | 59,580, 
General Total _............ £/367,934, 11925804, 393,949, |198,731, 374378:)2001576, 
* i,¢., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 
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IMPORTS..—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1878-77-'76-75-74.— Declared 
Real Value (Eu-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported 
into the United eG 








1878. | 1877. | 1976. | 1875. | 1874. 


FoRKEIGN ARTICLKS IMPORTED. 
[000’s omitted.] 


a) See ee x 
£ £ £ £ ; 

Raw Matts.—Textile,&c. Cotton Wool ....| 33,524, | 35,489, | 40,347, | 46,320, fe 
pee (Sheep’ 3). 24,589, | 26,310, | 24,980, | 22,889, 
LK hee 11,859, | 12,498, | 16,250, | 10,546, 
Flax Bde Ped hil i 3,483, | 5,055, | 3,537, | 4,380, 
Bie oyrek eR eee ena 5,156, | 4,973, | 1,952, | 2,246, 
Inigo ee celrieses 1,583, 1,636, | 2,180, } 1,621, 


80,194, | 85,961, | 89,196, | 88,002, 





a i Various. Hides wc. 6,266, | 6,495, | 6,273, | 7,005, 
Oile CRA eae 3,184, | 4,200, | 4,786, | 5,368, 

Metals ......00030050+. 10,632, | 11,569, | 10,252, | 12,685, 

Tallow Soest: 1,811, | 2,570,.|. 2,874, | 2,087, 

‘Pin ber 22 hi ear 13,915, | 20,191, | 19,025, | 15,3862, 

35,808, | 45,025, | 43,210, | 42,457; 

4 . Agreltl, Guano oisc.cetenss 1,805, | 1,667, | 2,462, | 1,292, 
Seets Fe.cncinee 8,690, 1'1-9,189, 1) 8,970, -f 18i789, 





10;405, | 10;806,') 51,432, 4 TO,0oR, 








TROPICAL, &¢.,PRODUCE. Tea i.....ccccsceceee 13,097, | 12,482, | 12,813, | 14,167, 4 
UOOHeS) Eisai cack 6,093, | 7,852, | 6,418, | 7,605, | 7,103ja% 
Sugar & Molasses} 21,107, | 27,277, | 20,620, | 21,917, | 16,083, — 
EDObaCOO . tadiiuk 3,718, | 3,539, | 3,946, | 2,987, | 38,87a: 
BCG. erie nares 3,192, | 38,507, | 2,927, |. 2,991, | 3,622a5 
Fruits cose. 3,609, | 4,334, | 3,839, | 3,789, | 3,349, 
WV ANOS csitecsetete 6,003, | 7,156, | 7,020, | 6,821, | 6,868, 
SPIRE Saree hee 2,209, 2,256, 3,963, 2,885, 2,612, 


ies | eee | ersee cess | See | eee 


GOD iaerscese Rasecentan oes Grain and Meal.| 58,373, | 63,210, | 51,550, | 52,714, 50,753, 
Provisions ........ 35,951, | 83,241, | 32,837, | 25,752, | 25,868, 


94324, | 96,451, | 84,387, | 78,466, | 76,621, 


SST 





Remainder of Enumerated Articles. ....| 48,261, | 47,798, | 45,938, | 52,973, | 45.594, 











ToraL ENUMERATED IMPORTS....|328,010, 1354,441, |335,704, |335,141, |332,162, 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say) | 38,050, | 39, boo 38,300, | 38,800, | 36,273, 


—$$$<$<$<——_ | ——__. | | 


PORAS (IMPORTS ipys. so cerce ten, fi 366,060, |393,941, |374,004, |373,941,. 368,435, 
/ 





* “ Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, “‘ not made up.” 





. a & i = = ws —s 
a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 
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BRiTisH Propuck, &c., EXPORTED. 1878 
[000’s omitted.] s 
os £ 
Manrrs.—TZeatile. Cotton Manufactures..| 52,903, 
PEE NALIN case cakes 13,006, 
Woollen Manufactures! 16,723, 
: RON SE Nas apelin ae iP S.GLO, 
Pi Silk Manufactures........ 1,921, 
ae Peep KET! arth shh: 1.1 564, 
, Linen Manufactures....| 5,525, 
p Sade LAL eins. 1,213, 
a 
: 95,766, 
S Sewed. Apparel ...u.ccecessssees Sel RSs 
Haberdy. and Mllnry. 3,966, 
7,121, 
Metats, &c. ........ Hardware ..i2fahcitescs 35290, 
; Machinery 122 fegnoss 754.90, 
e A gotr? BEE, RIMANGT a eins 18,394, 
4 Copper and Brass........ | 395225 
| pp 
s Headiand- Timmy et S..: 1,057, 
| Coals and Culm ........ 45321; 
4 | 41,074, 
Ceramic Manufcts. Karthenware and Glass | 254.50, 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale................ | 1,762, 
BGP TOdUcts. Butter ...........ccccseesenes | ZAR, 
ELS ah Ie eee Gra | 66, 
aM Oe sacas es ssacivtes vite | 170, 
SN biter OAS Sap Rie NE a 503% 
1 0) 5 | RAE OR 390, 
GU Sic scccsastearohaseaveusnes — 
39134) 
Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 891, 
Wari’: o.g.0..s eet te. a 
Leather Manufactures | 2,003, 
ORD ahs cl eines cas tive 405, 
Plate and Watches .... 242, 
RDLALIONCLY s.-cscrsoeesaceseees 647, 
4,167, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 20,953; 
Unenumerated Articles.........ccscccsseseeersereees 18,139, 


Imports, Haports, Shipping, Bullion. 
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IXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1878-77-76-75-74.—Declared 
Leal Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of Britisn and Irish Produce 
and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 





1874. 


SS ey ee ee ee 


£ 
59,716, 
14,516, 
22,795, 
5,559, 
2,100, 
1,030, 
7,124, 
1,721, 


—_— [| Ss | | | 


114,561, 


3,197, 
6,131, 








11,954, 


62,825, 


a] 


3,152, 


2,451, 
256, 
82, 
187, 
663, 
152, 
2,602, 


ee eee 


20,321, 
14. D6; 


TOTAL EXPORTS. ..sssesssesssesees 192,804, 


1877. 1876. 1875. 
£ £ £ 
56,954, | 54,851, | 58,565, 
12,209, | 12,783, | 13,170, 
17,335, | 18,620, | 21,649, 

3,609, 4,417, 5,102, 
1,707, 1,769, 1,738, 
572, 1,078, 878, 
5,830, 5,621, 7,271, 
1,291, 1,460, 1,855, 
99,507, |100,594, |110,228, 
2,833, | 2,962, | 3,185, 
3,803, O.til; 4,922, 
6,636, | 6,733, | 8,107, 
3,336, 3,481, 4,265, 
6,683, 7,198, 9,099, 
20,095, | 20,731, | 25,781, 
3,508, 3,401, 3,730, 
1,368, 1,202, 1,300, 
7,829, 8,901, 9,646, 
2,809, | 44,914, | 53,821, 
2,644, 255773 2,812, 
1,895, 1,922, 2,090, 
247, 210, 240, 
72, 70, 88, 
196, 151, 177; 
463, 529, 676, 
373, 312, 277, 
— — 2,300, 
35246, 3,194, 5,848, 
896, 877, 915, 
1,995, 3,343, 382, 
365, 312, 311, 
218, 247, 304, 
655, 659, 684, 
4,129, 55438, 25596, 
22,509, | 19,796, | 22,882, 
Phy pet yal an ty Me LON wey Or pete! oy 
198,731, |200,576, |223,494, 


2395436, 
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SHIPPING.--(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered ano 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Twelve Months} 


ended December, 1878-77-76. 
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vy. 
“% 


























at 
Pat ae ee Total British and Foreign. . 
whence Entered and | 
8 1878. 1877. 1876. = 
pe estes Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
Forrian CountRiks. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. . Tons, 4 
Russia { Northern ports ....) 1,889,143) 983,599 |) 1,804,220} 938,435 1,347,886] 947,410 
Southern ,, .| 864,882} 237,811 156,737 56,542 || 804,843] 197,537 
POU BUR Repos csattartccthicecense: 1,135,394] 645,757 || 1,824,690 | 746,935 || 1,824,051] 733,273 | 
DN OL WHYS ax.opesenceesntesenedeadvaeeners 755,235 | 426,973 775,660} 463,323 814,909} 419,811 | 
VATE ALK cc5. 8. «pus dce ssh doudiansceaees 226,282| 609,992 || 202,402| 658,951 215,169| 659,497 
RFORWALLY costa ncctsceocnuedenteesesnts 1,709,058 | 2,277,658 || 1,705,672 | 2,317,399 || 1,448,435 | 2,427,213) 
as WE WY SEU Se 1,226,814 | 1,361,961 || 1,206,035 | 1,322,876 || 1,130,599 | 1,301,758 
ARCH hs heb poet pera Say ey ene Mee 875,987| 902,760]} 882,532] 932,156 || 937,254] 1,023,700 
PAGCOR tee edsdeny fey 1,952,058 | 3,120,192 || 1,967,674 | 2,981,046 || 1,869,971 | 3,061,668 
Fe pe aeceol ercemmmeter ee toeeteet 1,155,908 668,720 || 1,184,911] 696,039 || 836,126] 656,192 
PW Orbe LAS acco Aion oe 219,861 | 316,824]| 219,158] 314,078 || 195,262] 336,861 
LEIS gyro acces aero emecataent Reereprteas 254,066} 894,049 || 836,877] 869,110|| 288,482] 947,649 
Austrian territories ............ 39,570 85,108 37,869 88,616 25,640 88,350 
Greevea. sb Ate 64,581 42,099 79,334 64,446 50,060 67, 203) 
eo ALE aan \ 801,974] 385,180] 338,543| 221,363 || 524,107} 325,041. 
Degg dig eae en Cre Week Se aeeae 201,656 | 394,598 || 417,790] 440,357 || 418,332] 487,426 
United States of America ....| 4,718,304 | 2,369,354 || 4,070,538 | 2,029,537 || 4,013,481 | 2,146,493 
Mexico, Foreign West 
Indies, and Central I 223,154] 412,414]|| 198,780) 413,946 || 254,401} 415,19 i 
A STIOPICH. 2. a octtten ese tts: a 
RPG TNA a Gi ae i ee 199,069 | 491,033 || 230,793] 474,667|| 194,651] 423,680" 
Lagos te hte a eee ee eee 239,363 69,667 || 215,438 85,543 288,892 | 102,279 
DIGS oy Ser) Aare ee ae alee Rg 32,560| 176,520 52,156} 186,439 60,475 | 206,372 
OST ea eg aA ead ae Sa Ny 170,288 20,281 || 150,222 28,887 || 136,843 23,347 
Other countries .............0066 554,384 626,100]| 649,728} 638,132 || 573,197] 578,971 
Total, Foreign Countries |\18,009,591|17,54.4,650||/18,207,709)16,998,812/|17,253,066|1 7,576,922 
BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 
North American Colonies ....| 1,248,277 | 686,395 || 1,641,153 | 707,982 || 1,512,571} 678,960 _ 
East Indies, including q 
Ceylon, Singapore, and >| 1,040,738 | 1,416,506 || 1,277,962 | 1,698,887 || 1,191,255 | 1,543,096 
Miauiratitis, 22 ets... oe: 
Australia and New Zealand| 309,906] 597,995 || 269,018] 598,391 346,478 | 523,524 — 
West-Indies: 42.44.2.:7..226. 182,699] 160,577|| 173,3388| 160,589 || 214,684] 162,201 
Channel Islands............:000+. 288,739] 182,052 || 289,199} 174,691 || 265,924] 172,121 | 
Other possessions ................ 238,296 | 993,553 || 273,097| 857,668 || 235,390] 846,782 
Total, British Possessions | 3,308,655 | 4,037,038 || 3,923,767 | 4,198,208 || 3,766,802 | 3,926,684 | 
Toran Forrign CouNntTRIES 
AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 
Twelve months [{ 1878........ 21,318,246|2 1,581,688 — a peo — 
ended ; ait fern — — 22,131,476|21,197,020 — | — q 
December, WG he. — — a —- 21,019,368)]2 1,503,606 











5 
; 
¥ 
1 ’ 
( 





GOLD ano SILVER BULLION 
Exportepv. —(United Kingdom.) — Declared Real Value for the 
Whole Years, 1878-77-76. 


1879.) Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 
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AND SPECIE.—ImportEep aNnp 





(Whole Years.) 


Imported from— 


PRTIGGYOLIG, ......0...c0n-eccene 

So. Amca., including 
Mexico and W. 
MICS oi scnnconses si 

United States... 


ERIC ON ss ceccincusocnescsaes 
Germany, Holl. & 
UGTA a a eee 
Prtgi., Spain, and 
Bee ONTAE! . .cestdatoagess 
Mita. and Egypt ........ 


China, _ including 
Hong Kong ......... 
West Coast of Africa 
All other Countries .... 


Totals Imported .... 


Exported to— 


BREED) 225-5 sedesosesecd senses 

Germany, Holl. & 
ak is eae 

Prtgl., Spain, and 
REELS csi sccesnsseese 


Ind. and China............ 
United States ............ 


South Africa  ............ 

So. Amea., including 
Mexico and W. 
ROTO) lias. 2.ths dees 

All other Countries .... 
Totals Hxported .... 


Excess of imports .... 
A exports 


[000’s omitted.] 


— | | se 


Se SSS eee, ee, eee ee | See 


es | rs ps | | fl | 








rs |e 


1878. 

Gold. Silver. 
£ £ 
5,681, ary 
1,591, |, 3,548, 
866, | 1,616, | 
8,138, | 5,186, 
5,908, 1,741, | 
2,019, | 4,100, | 
376, 77) 
1,578, 435 
430, Ij 
122, AY, | 
2,301, 361, | 
20,872, | 11,549, 
4,599, | 2,191, 
5,324, | 1,645, | 
1,316, 729, | 
11,239, | 4,568, | 
233, | «,840,* | 
829, | 1,083, 
347, —- 
809, 39, | 
1,512, 191, 
14,969, | 11,718, | 
5,903, — 
— 169, 








erences: eras ff SS Sseec emer | eee | ere eererre 











1877. 
Gold. Silver. 
£ = 
6,655, 38, | 
1,172, | 353945 | 
2,062, 2,616, 
9,889, 6,048, 
873, | 1,521, | 
1,036, | 13,855, 
501, 46, | 
S17, 104, | 
187, i 
127 11, 
2,528, 122, | 
15,452, | 21,711, 
6,147, 768, | 
8,404, 166, | 
744, | 1,866, | 
15,295, | 2,500, | 
609, | 16,361, | 
1,168, 298, | 
485, 7, | 
683, 59> | 
2,121, 242, 
20,361, | 19,437; 
er 2,274, 
4,909, — | 











1876. 
Gold. Silver. 
£ £& 

4,957, Ts, 
2,442, 2,145, 
4,372, | 2,637, 
11,773, 55797) 
1,427, | 1,341, 
2,682, 5,533; 
545, 45, 
398, 25) 
809, 16, 
146, 22, 
5,699, 797) 
| 23,477, | 13,681, 
4,189, 1,833, 
2,684, 592, 
2,367, 407, 
9,240, 2,628, 
217, | 9,492, 
3,024, 378, 
230, 5) 
E199; 178, 
| 2,105, | 267, 
16,515, | 12,948, 
6,962, 633, 





* This entry is now shown direct, instead of to Egypt as formerly. 
SS a, 
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BRITISH CORN.—Guazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
Weekly for 1878. 



































[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade. ] 
weenie | goats, | woiemnt | Nota 
Saturday. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Saturday. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. : 
1878. g. 1d. | Sidhe |e eg S878 s. dls. d.| s doi 
January 5 51 8 | 43 24° 6p) uly’ Gio... 46, >-") 37 2 ogee 
rk Lee be. CTE DA eo Ss fod oh 3) ee 44-3.) 89 10h 26a 
yp ec hae Pa ae Ol ogg Fue Ol aes 44° 5°) 85. -bAS27 ane ; 
ViakeD chat i OLAGM Rican con Be nOT ing, 44". 7) | 89 540 gees ; 
_ 
February 2....| 51 11 | 44 6] 23 11 | August 8 ...| 44 10] 88 3] 27 - 
Oy RTE aS SB) ero LO Lcd Pts OB ers Fees 4 
TORE so TA BE Nk Oh es eee ‘ 
Do else BLP 3) ) ae ah Dy | 2h as eee Ge anes » 
yp BL Su EST PO ee le ee 4 
March 2:....... 50 10 | 48 6 | 23 I0 : 
_ OR ees 50 2143 2] 24 2 | September 7] 45 4{| 42 5) 25 4 3 
ap le a) eevee AQ P6r 42 20 23 ¥ 14) 45 -—| 41 11 | 24 a 
FOES Ee 48 pA Test Aid ve teal a2 ag 45 41 143) 2° AOL oy mea ; 
Pee SO nr. 48 .9.| 41) 5 |} 23 44 » (98. | arb shad Se eeowee : 
. 
April: 6.0% 5o 1-') 42 = 26° 31) October 5 «...|. 40) %4 | 4076 aoe , 
PS Re ae 3 Bi p54 ah, 9 i 22 70 ny Bs.) 939) LO tO eo ees 
oy bi UR Reo rp tee 2 RC ey a ea 2s) bon atk teen ASO Bes ler wees , 
nnd | tsdne 51 8 | 42 6] 26 to pm 26 39 -— | 40 5 | 21 10 
‘_ 
May i 4.0.25. 52 1 | 40 6] 25 8 | November 2] 39 —| 39 9 | 22 13 
ped Mey bore 52 4140 2] 25 8 . 91 39..3 | 39. “7 zz | E 
Sere he yo, “Se 62 Tio ob)" 260 3 of 16) 401-7 1' 3904 Foca . 
VO aesaae BI t2 aed G26 1k * 23.1 41 121) 3900 3a ee 4 
- 30 | 41! 13-1400 1) aie q 
June 15 es 5001418910) 26 2 
Soul Nacewa) 49 -— | 389 10 | 24 »9 | December 7.| 40 11 | 89 4-24-41 ; 
Rin bees 47/40 1,89, 2:| 27-2). | Idd wolio | ee o0 seen ‘ 
iy rede oe ade HO 40 80 a P26 a 21°) 40 8 189 UAE? 270s 
EDAD yovctiat AG, 1 AB5 1625) 26: 10 5 28 1039. 9°) 887.8!) 20 44 } 





oe a ae ye 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazetie Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Summary for 1878. 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade. ] 





Average for 


1878. 

BENTLEY 04. -cgsyesvesensaberesondeneoiquacee 
PEC DPTIALY...0.0c0cseessccisrcesecessesrderere 
on ST dee as Ras 6 CR ee 
EErst Quarter revvecesreorees 

SLE ER EEE PRS cere eee 
Barthes vecciat iereevecesetvkediessorodesse: 
BUM Me cectctitnseasecisehtvs tanpwarinnges ess 
Second Quarter wc 

RR opr saceeeaecacc eh 1.01 sr snvsby¥e55%54> 
Be a resghi pacts saceinhvscdnenhondsipts 
BEC HIDOF s5-op-sccsarsdentaces obsvterer. 
Third Quarter... 
OES aie tes cosas stonesesret conv tunss 
BG VEMB Or o.ssssscbsssoesesssesseuse 
EORTC. aeiecssscssn ails oh scconeneses 
Fourth quarter visser 

THE YEAR 1878 ........ 


Per Imperial Quarter. 



































Wheat. Barley. 
SG, Pane y 
Riv alt 43 11 
Btd) 4 44 2 
AO. 9, 42 5 
RO TO 43 5 
Sige 3 4) 11 
oo 39 10 
48. = 36 11 
£On 12 394 
7 a 37.8 
449 SOG. 
Ae 69 417 
44 6 38 4: 
B08 40 4 
Aon) 4 39 = 8 
HO” one 38 11 
408 2 Sag od, 





460 ik 40 2 











Oats. 
S. d. 
2 ae 
24. 3 
2450 
24 I 
25° 4 
26 - 
26 2 
25 10 
247 6 
26 yp 
Rea a 
A Gane det 
pep) = 
pape > Bila 
21 - 
2 8 
24, 4 
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BANK OF ENGLAND, | 
Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th V ectoria, cap. 32 (1844) 


{ 
| 
| 





































































[0,000’s omitted.] 
il 2 3 4 5 6 q 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. ’ 
Sa Seems | 
Liabilities. Assets. Notes y : f 
cw: fs ; tn Hands at Minimum Rates it 
cs. Z i He 
rs Ae betie Gold Coin Public. ot sot it 
Wedn’sdays.) overnmen er a 1 
f f d. ( y and ‘3 I 
Poveaa ara * Debt. Securities. : (Col. 1 minus Bank of England. | 
Bullion. col. 16.) | 
£ pre ho ee ae re & £ Ty oe nl i 
Mins. 1878. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mlns. 1878. Per cnt. 1 
38,67 PAD WR igkoue cons 11,02 3,98 23,67 27,33 ie 
38,75 PS et ae 11,02 8,98 23,75 24,60 9 Janes 3 
88,73 en ell Okan sa eee 11,02 8,98 23,78 27,39 q 
38,76 ees eet 11,02 3,98 EM oe 24,10 : % 
38,86 SOR SOL bas 11,02 3,98 23.86 26,88 0/0 Sees P 
39,02 Bab sal Ginter 11,02 3,98 24,02 20,17 b 
38,80 MPS Th. 11,02 3°98 23°80 26.58 7 
38,70 oh ees Oe 11,02 3,98 23.70 26,33 ¥ 
38,32 rEg ea 11,02 3,98 23,32 26,83 h 
38,25 Mar,6 seckéss: 11,02 3,98 23,25 26,91 
38,27 Rae eee Re 11,02 3,98 93.97 26.68 § 
38,20 Pen Ue: 11,02 3,98 23,20 26,73 4 
37,92 0) ae 11,02 3,98 22,92 27,11 Q7 Mar... 3 7 
37,58 April 3...4.::. 11,02 3,98 22,58 27,93 d 
37,09 PERU coches 11,02 3,98 22.09 27,93 i 
36,82 tl een ee 11,02 3,98 21,82 28,06 ; 
36,72 ee 11,02 3,98 21,72 24,41 i 
36,63 May Dal ca.auess 11,02 3,98 21,63 28,17 . 
36,85 Sesto w sit ro 11,02 3,98 21,85 28, 10 b 
37,24 eb Pe 11,02 3,98 22,24, 27.73 ; 
37,07 ee ih 11,02 8,98 22,07 24,47 ; 
37,32 eae ee 11,02 3,98 22.32 24,12 29 May... 23 am 
37,15 PUNE GY... s0806 11,02 3,98 22,15 27,40 qi 
37,60 Sn lena See 11,02 3,98 22,60 27,49 4 
37,82 SOP Re ee Fae 11,02 3,98 22,82 247,10 ; 
37,34 AOS ete 11,02 3,98 22.34. 27,88 26 June... 3 : 
86,52 July 3 11,02 » 8,98 21,52 28,52 8 July:..... 3s 
36,60 BOS Eo 8 11,02 3,98 21,60 28,36 
36,32 ay eae Sian 11,02 3,98 21,32 28,047 
36,13 Sey Bane aa 11,02 3,98 21,18 247,48 
36,00 ous ey See 11,02 3,98 21,00 28,060 81 (ene 
35,79 yA aie heerpee ere 11,02 3,98 20,79 28,18 | 
35,68 ~ Une Won eel 11,02 3,98 20,68 27577 ; 
35.67 7 ae 11.02 3°98 20.67 27.47 12 AUG. severe 5 
35,98 Oe Se 11,02 3,98 20,98 27,07 : 
36,66 Rept, 4 \chas, 11,02 3,98 21,66 24,31 
37,19 Ek pee ea, 11,02 3,98 22,19 26,90 ; 
37,62 Sood 1 ieee ane 11,02 3,98 29.62 26,70 ; 
37,97 et te ae 11,02 3,98 22°97 26,59 J 
37,90 Octr a omic 11,02 3,98 22.90 28,00 ' 
38,22 3 Pee ia: 11,02 3,98 93,99 28,04 
37,42 EL Gaeta, 11,02 3,98 9242 29,83 
33.33 Be kg ee 11,02 3°98 23°33 30,08 14 Oct. ...... 6 
SOMOUES I) / ASO att 11,02 3,98 24, 52 30, 11 
39,66 Now Gee 11,02 3,98 24,66 29,92 
39,85 SOT eek 11,02 3,98 24,85 29,36 
40,30 Ta) at eee 11,02 3,98 25,30 29,03 20 Nov....... 5 
40,51 SY fone Ae. 11,02 3,98 25,51 28,76 
40,43 DGC aA entrees 11,02 3,98 25,43 29,41 
40.16 Gel WS toiye OE 11,02 3,98 25,16 31,25 
40,60 NRO: alors ie 11,02 3,98 25,60 32,33 






33,11 





41,48 Biles cass 11,02 


it 


ie 


1879.] 








—W EEKLY RETURN... 





9 10 11 
Liabilities. 

| Capital and Rest. Deposits. 
|Capital.| Rest. |} Public. | Private, 

Bs. £ £ £ 
a Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. 
} 14,55 | 3,16 8,90 | 22,07 
J 1455 | 3,38 4,39 | 25,36 
| 14,55 3,07 3,66 26,18 
} 14,55 | 3,37 3,71 | 26,11 
} 14,55 | 3,37 3,68 | 25,14 
} 14,55 | 3,40 4,76 | 22,78 
(14,55 | 3,41 B,70 | 22,96 
} 14,55 | 3,41 653° | 21,58 
} 14,55 | 3,40 6,89 | 23,33 
} 14,55 sale 10,14 21,41 
| 14,55 3,73 E1,21 22,40 
14.55 | 3,75 || 11,82 | 28,06 
} 14,55 Bayh 12,29 23,34 
} 1455 | 3,74 9,85 | 23,20 
} 14,55 | 3,10 HIr | 28,84 
} 14,55 | 3,11 7,24 | 22,36 
i455 | 3,0 7,85 | 21,06 
¥ 14,55 3,11 4,08 20,95 
} 1455 | 3,11 6,73 | 21,42 
7 1455 | 3,11 6,25 | 21,49 
| 14,55 | 3,11 6,74 | 21,29 
| 14,55 | 3,06 6,95 | 21,76 
| 14,55 | 8,07 4,18 | 21,13 
| 14,55 | 3,07 "47 | 21,41 
| 14,55 | 3,08 794°] 21,95 
} 14,55 | 3,15 7,84 | 21,55 
7 14,55 | 3,32 4,76 | 22,90 
14,55 | 3,37 || 4,03 | 22,63 
| 14,55 | 3,36 3.57 | 21,34 
| 14,55 | 3,86 3.57 | 21,98 
‘| 14,55 | 3,42 3,62 | 19,99 
} 1455 | 3,42 3,54 | 21,00 
‘| 1455 | 3,45 3,00 | 20,46 
| 14,55 3,41 2,44 20,62 
| 1455 | 3,72 3.44 | 20,99 
| 14,55 | 3,73 4,43 | 19,91 
| 14,55 | 3,77 4,58 | 20,33 
| 14,55 | 3,77 4,07 | 20,09 
| 14,55 3,78 4,50 21,94 
14,55 | 3,11 4,14 | 25,97 
14,55 | 3,15 3,16 | 27,82 
‘| 14,55 3,17 2,93 27,86 
Hy 14,55 | 3,17 2,92 | 28,31 
| 14,55 3,17 3,39 26,83 
14,55 | 3,19 2,660 | 26,88 
14,55 3,20 2,95 26,90 
| 14,55 3,18 ee iit 27,06 
| 14,55 3,16 3,60. | 25,87 
| 14,55 3,18 4,48 26,37 
| 1455 | 3,20 5,13 | 26,69 
‘| 1455 | 3,22 5,58 | 27,87 
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for Wednesday in each Week, during the Year 1878. 


[0,000’s omitted.) 


12 13 14 15 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Seven Datzs. Securities. 

Day and 

hee (Wedn’sdys.) 

other i 
: Govern- Oth 
Bills. ment. er. 
£ £ ae 
Mins. 1878. Mins. Mins. 
326 AIDS Ab sooces 13,388 | 20,51 
332 Pe aaa 18,42 17,63 
09 see LOL coast 18,22 17,68 
304 REO Dine oa 17,65 17,81 
302 Ro lpaesect 16,20 | 147,84 
sol WED EAGisesce: 15,20 | 14,46 
329 BT IE aac 15,20 | 17,48 
326 re ieee 15,20 | 147,67 
225 39 UT wanene 15,18 | 20,32 
330 Mars 6) ...s3 15,58 | 22,07 
300 nse LON veusee 15,54 24,00 
329 eee Ol sesies 15,54 | 25,28 
329 Ao Tiras dont 16,39 | 25,92 
328 ADT op veaees 16,38 | 24,55 
OL an AU eeeener 16);566)) 20,62 
329 POMS as cae 16,56 | 21,15 
326 PR OA ase: 16,44 | 20,34 
329 Maa di sens 16,44 | 21,20 
300 fh ako ACHE 15,56 20,48 
329 RD arent 15,56 19,91 
329 SMa a eetbs 15,56 19,39 
327 A ea Be 15,56 19,07 
329 June 5 os. 16,55 19,21 
528 oh APA Rhea 16,21 18,75 
530 Pe ieens 16,21 | 18,47 
325 Ee Olleccsss 16,21 | 20,41 
527 JUVE Secaens LO 22,00 
ol Pome Le 17,67 | 18,84 
BR SOR LET Gaither, 16,75 18,89 
302 Be DAI ‘leciales 16,27 17,43 
329 ee Sco 16,18 | 18,67 
580 ALOU seman 14,97 18,31 
500 Ss eAecee 14,97 | 18,96 
302 Pearl lwAmn cd 14,87 17,70 
526 ayn Ol ealeate 14,87 147,48 
329 Sepia at.<5: 18,45 19,24. 
530 see dlieresess 13,79 | 14,95 
329 Fe ed hetkonc nee 13,75 17,98 
326 Sle Olucecteas 13375 17,33 
328 Octs 2) srs. 14,25 | 20,03 
sol spelen Dy vatates 16,94 | 20,93 
580 ae AG apes 16,94 | 23,02, 
ol DN DEO) wees 16,384 | 23,31 
327 POW megtasste LOO i) 22,64: 
ol Nova 6 sescse 15,49 | 22,13 
ol emi od Wee xs 14,84 21,28 
324: aero) oonene 14,74 | 20,479 
322 By Meh strecek 14,74 | 20,64 
324 Decw4raness 14,74 | 20,473 
325 Mel sees 14,74 | 24,35 
327 Fs WO) eeidees 14,67 | 25,99 
326 BO) esuees 14,23 | 247,91 














36 
16 Ata 
Assets. 
Reserve. 
Gold and 
“Notes. | sitver Coin. 
£ £ 
Mins. Mlus. 
11,34 ual 
11,15 315 
11,34 585 
11,66 396 
11,98 1,01 
11,85 99 
12,22 1,01 
12,37 1,03 
11,79 1,13 
11,34 1,13 
11,59 LG 
11,47 1,18 
10,81 1,10 
9,65 1,04 
9,16 1,07 
8,76 1,08 
9,01 1,04 
8,46 1,20 
8,75 1,20 
9,51 MAY, 
9,60 1,14 
10,20 1,13 
9,75 1,10 
10,11 1,14 
10,72 1,10 
9,76 1,09 
8,00 1,08 
8,24 1,09 
8,25 1,02 
8,38 1,06 
7,94: 396 
7,61 399 
7,91 1,00 
8,20 1,07 
8,91 1,02 
9,35 395 
10,29 389 
10,92 387 
11,38 388 
9,90 ,87 
9,28 393 
7,59 393 
8,25 592 
9,41: 393 
9,74 389 
10,49 98 
11,27 1,04 
11,75 399 
11,02 393 
8,91 983 
8,27 91 
8,87 
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Totals 
of 
Liabili 
ties 
and 
Assets. 


£ 
Mins. 
45,94. 
47,95 
48,09 
48,08 
47,06 


45,80 
46,21 
46,27 
48,42 
50,12 
54,29 
53,47 
54,22 
51,62 
48,41 
47,55 
40,83 


47,30 
45,99 
46,10 
45,69 
45,96 
46,61 
46,21 
46,80 
47,77 


47,06 
45,84 
44,91 
43,14 
43,75 
41,88 
42,84. 
41,84 
42,28 


42,99 
42,92 
43,52 
43,34 


45,05 
48,08 
48,48 
48,82 
49,02 


48,25 
47,59 
47,84 
48,12 


47,42 
48,83 
49,84 
51,48 
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REVENUE.—(Unitep Kinepom.)—31st DrceMBER, 1878-77-76-75. 


Net Produce in Quarters and YEARS ended 31st Duc., 1878-77-76-75. 





[000’s omitted.] 





Periodical Returns. 


1878. 


























[Mar. 


Corresponding Quarters. 





1876. | 1875. 
£ £ 
5,433, | 5,506, 
7,053; | 7,188, 
2,692, | 2,795, 
39) 1 2 Boe 
1,552, | 1,511, 
330, 330, 
17,099, |.17,314,°. 
281, 211, i 
17,380, | 17,525, | 
141, 136, a 
276, | > — 
880, | 1,102, : 
E 


| 18,677, | 18,763, 





erent) 1878. | 1877. 
ended 31st Dec. Less. More. 
£ £ £ £ 
CUIBEGINIG: Koso ecgss. 5,484, |- 5,386, — 98, 
HSHCIBO 2 IHETED. cp eny oe ne tives 6,990, | - 6,855, — Pon: 
PLDATODS cidaderisnntcactonnniians 2,628, |..2,735, 107, — 
MOR OSG) Tribe t och vag venue 2G, 46, 20, -— 
Post Office ....... ree ies4,s|. Lary; 23, — 
Telegraph Service .... a2, 320, — i 
175009, 1wiO.9L9, 150, 2,38, 
Property:‘Tax ..:.0..4:... 440, 342, — 98, 
ot 4 17,447, | 17,261, || 150, 336, 
Goin Tiands :..:.....3... I41, 141, — — 
Interest on Advances 383, 337, — 46, 
Miscellaneous............ 1,098, 644, — 454, 
Totals? .t.... 19,069, | 18,383, 150, 836, 
io ce SL 
Net Incr. £686, 
Roeee 1878) | 1877... mK 
ended 31st Dec. | Less. More. 
£ £ £ ue 
CUBEOTIS 9 eschevirtenstse 20,165, | 19,762, -— "1403, 
N Ups C1 Zeina iaiaa hal Bea 27,372, | 27,368, = hs 
Stamps <.....etheicce. 10,652, | 10,968, 316, — 
PAKOB Lo teprer ents ssrucsnse-e 2,655, |. 2,636, = 19, 
Post Office .......5.:....] 6,180, | 6,133; — 44, 
Telegraph Service ....| 1,330, | 1,820, — 10, 
68,354, | 68,187, || 316, 483, 
Property Tax '...js..1.5. 6,03 Ly 5,736, ||). — 2983 
44,385; 73,928, 316, 4498, 
Crown Lands wesecete. Jit Oy 410,. rid iat 
Interest on Advances} 1,047, 954; aR 93; 
Miscellaneous.........| 4,642, |» 3,893, an 1,249, 
‘TOCOES. Jeske 80,484, 78,680; 316, 220, 


iam Pata 
Ner Incr. £1,804, 


Corresponding Years. 





Sat eS 
a eee Se ee < 


1876, | 1875. 

| ee eee 

20,075, | 19,740, 

27,853, | 27,857, 
10,946, | 10,878, 
2,488, | 2,456, | 
5,970, | 5,933, 
1,295, | 1,170, | 
68,627, | 68,034, 
4,095, | 3,931, 4 
42,722, | 71,955, ° 4 
405, | 395, | 
797, — 
3,555, | 4,025, | 
ae carr are 
77,479, | 76,875, 
; 
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[Read before the Statistical Society, 18th March, 1879.] 


Havine an opportunity of reading a paper before this Society, I 
felt myself bound to offer to do so, if only in common gratitude to 
a body which did me the honour to enrol me within its ranks as an 
honorary member, whilst resident in a distant land, and unknown 
personally to any of its Fellows. 

In choosing a subject, I have been influenced by the circumstance 
that I am now in England on official business relating to the colony 
of Victoria, of whose public service | am a member, and whose 
interests it is my duty to promote as far as possible. I believe I 
shall be furthering that object by giving publicity to facts which 
indicate the remarkable progress it has made since it sprang into 
being forty-three years since, and which tend to show its present 
position in the rank of nations. 


Victoria is a colony which owes its existence entirely to the 
enterprise of private individuals unconnected with any company, 
and unassisted by Government. Two attempts to found a convict 
settlement at or near its principal port had failed, and the territory 
had in both cases been abandoned as unfit for the residence of 
civilised man, when some adventurers from the adjoining island of 
Tasmania crossed Bass’s Straits and established themselves suc- 
cessfully at the sites of the present towns of Portland and 
Melbourne. Others followed, and soon began to push their way 
into the interior. These were met by the exploring party of Sir 
Thomas Mitchell, who, entering from New South Wales on the 
north, and traversing a considerable portion of the as yet unknown 
territory, was so struck with its wondrous capabilities that he 
named it Australia Felix, a title the aptness of which a subsequent 
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knowledge of the geniality of its climate, the excellence of its soil, 
and the then unsuspected richness of its mineral treasures has 
proved to be fully justified. 

The territory of Victoria occupies no more than a thirty-fourth 
part of the great Australian continent, and is about the size of the 
island of Great Britain.* Owing to various causes, however, such 
has been its attractiveness as compared with the other colonies of 
the group, that 44 per cent. of the inhabitants of the whole 
continent have taken up their habitation in this colony. 

The population at the last census, which was taken on the 
same day as that of the British Isles—namely, the 2nd April, 1871, 
was 731,528. Between that period and the end of 1878 the 
inhabitants had increased to 876,000, or by no less than 20 per 
cent. This large increase during less than eight years occurred 
after State-assisted immigration had virtually stopped, and irre- 
spective of any special attractions offered by the discovery of new 
goldfields of importance, since none such were opened up. Indeed, 
during the whole period the yield of gold steadily decreased from 
year to year. 

Notwithstanding the falling off in the gold yield, the revenue 
of the colony has been steadily increasing, and in each of the last 
two financial years has exceeded 44 millions sterling. In the latter 
of those years—namely, that ended with the 30th June, 1878—the 
revenue was collected under the following heads :— 


£ 
CT RCOMNGS phos cuter <aie teak ee ee ais nea en 1,487,448 
AEX GUS... soc mses gene ged sta Seaiasne Gleaner ees attnnns ies tusek os Seer 53,459 
Duties on estates of deceased persons ..........ecsee 42,500 
‘3 hank Wotes Os. J As PAPEL. PA ee 26,672 
Trae bat (Kl. te MSE. MARE. GOR AG. RG. 50,227 
Ports and harbours: 25...ccssensse eee ee ee ate eas 22,647 
AMeonation tor lands alse eee ee to meek acento ts oh ae a? 
Occupation of land without alienation ..........c000 186,337 
EVAL SV BIYS fis 5225s pore icion ss paca EM MOMENT EN wierd «cco cbts es 1,202,280 
Ciera WOPKE s nossscvsgeegteee eet Mere cieacnerstrssh qaaeiee 110,009 
POG RIC COLOR TAIITIS seetress SeoreetetncU nent staper ti cose sareoe eee 239,002, 
Miedsaid Gime! 28 WIC EE SPE E Moet Seas 119,798 
Miscellateons fds Auh.ed.. UMAR ek, Seek ae. 162,822 
Oval VOVONUG. sca cgnee eer gee 4,504,413 
pe tie Seah 


In not one of the other Australian colonies does the revenue 
proper approach in amount to that of Victoria. In New South 
Wales in 1876 and 1877 the total revenue was the greater, and 
exceeded 5 millions sterling; but nearly 70 per cent. of the 
amounts in these years were derived from land sales, whereas in 


* Area of Victoria 88,198 square miles; area of the Australian continent 
2,972,346 square miles; area of Great Britain 89,644 square miles, 
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Victoria the proportion from that source did not in either year 
exceed 17 per cent. | | 

In no British colony outside of Australia, except the Dominion 
of Canada, does the revenue equal that of Victoria; and in Canada, 
with a population four times, and an area forty times greater, the 


revenue only exceeds that of Victoria by about an eighth. 


In the Cape of Good Hope, which of British colonies outside of 
Australia is next below Victoria in point of revenue, and which is 
its equal in population, and has two-and-a-half times its area, the 
amount raised is only about half that raised in Victoria. In Ceylon, 
which in point of revenue comes next the Cape of Good Hope, and 
although smaller than Victoria, has nearly three times its population, 
the revenue raised is upwards of two-thirds less than that of 
Victoria. 

The revenue of Victoria for years past has amounted to over 
52. per head of the population. No country in the world outside of 
Australia can show anything like such a result. If Great Britain 
were to raise as much per head as Victoria did in 1877-78, 
her revenue would amount to over 175,000,000/., instead of to 
79,000,000/.; should France do so, her revenue would amount to 
nearly 200,000,000/., instead of to 107,000,000/. ; should the United 
States do so, her revenue would amount to upwards of 200,000,000/., 
instead of to 54,000,000. 

In comparing the revenues of different countries, it is important 
to distinguish the portion raised by taxation from that raised 
otherwise. In Victoria the former class consists of customs and 
excise duties, wharfage rates, port and harbour dues, business 
licences, land tax, duties on bank notes, and duties on esiates of 
deceased persons. Of the latter class are the amounts derived from 
the sale and occupation of Crown lands, from railways, water supply, 
and other public works; from post and telegraph offices, from 
fines, fees, and forfeitures; from the labour of prisoners, and from 
interest on the public account, &c. Dividing the Victorian revenue 
for 1877-78 into these two classes, we have the following result :— 


£ 
Amount raised by taxation....,........ Vy, aren 1,712,953 
Me OUNCE WISE Tse. -aeg ue hae: 2,741,460 
opal POvevAe ..0sd chs wih sacnds 4,504,413 


The amount raised by taxation, divided by the mean popula- 
tion of the colony during the financial year, furnishes a proportion 
of 1/. 19s. 105d. to each individual, which is about equal to (that 
is, it exceeds by 27d. per head only) the taxation of the United 
Kingdom in 1877, but is lower by 12s. 2¢d. per head than the 
taxation of France in the same year. 
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The taxation of Victoria, according to the latest returns, was, 
in proportion to the population, lighter than that of any of the 
other Australian colonies except New South Wales, and there it 
was less than in Victoria by 1s. 7$d. per head. When it is con- 
sidered that the general revenue of New South Wales is supple- 
mented by nearly 4 millions per annum accruing from the proceeds 
of the sale of the public estate, whilst her population only numbers 
660,000, it excites surprise that she should find it necessary to 
levy any taxes whatever. 

The following are the amounts of taxation per head in the 
various Australasian colonies according to the latest information 
published. The colonies are placed in order, that in which the 
taxation is highest first and the others in succession :— 


Sapte Gs 

In New Zealand the taxation is _............ 3 5 9% per head. 
», Queensland neal Ati Sabet a! 2a Seat cs 

5 Western Australia 4,09 ssessvecses 2°18 11+ ss 

, Lasmania el ga Age ee ene, 2 aoe 3 

», south Australia Bo 18 Th id ben res 2c ae 33 

» Victoria Sy ea eee een 19 ACs - 

», New South Wales ___,, Nereis 118 22 3 


The public debt of Victoria, inclusive of a loan of 3,000,000l., 
which has been floated within the last few days, amounts to 
20,022,065/. sterling. 

Irrespective of the actual amount of its debt, the position of a 
country in regard to its indebtedness may be judged of in two 
ways—first, by the number of persons over whom the debt is 
distributed, and secondly, by the proportion the debt bears to the 
country’s revenue. 

The first of these tests is not so applicable to a new colony, 
where the population is being rapidly augmented by immigration 
as well as by births, and where the relative indebtedness of each 
individual is thus daily becoming lighter by natural means, as it is 
in an older country, where the population is nearly stationary. 
Victoria, however, stands this ordeal as well as some older countries. 
Thus, whilst in Victoria the debt in proportion to each person of 
the population is 22/. 17s. 13d., in the United Kingdom it is 
231. 3s. 11¢d., and in France it is 25/. 8s. 14d. 

Victoria, in proportion to population, is less in debt than any 
other of the principal Australasian colonies except New South 
Wales, and in the latter the reason which has been already cited 
as that which renders a smaller amount of taxation necessary than 
in the other colonies, namely, that she is rapidly disposing of her 
public estate and spending the proceeds, operates to obviate the 
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necessity of her becoming so large a borrower as the rest. Per 
head of their respective populations, the indebtedness of South 
Australia is slightly greater, that of Queensland is twice as great, 
and that of New Zealand is two and a-half times as great as that 
of Victoria. 

The debt of Victoria is about four and a third times the 
revenue, which is a smaller proportion than obtains in almost any 
other country {sufficiently important to effect loans. The follow- 
ing are the names of most of such countries, with a statement of 
the number of times the amount of revenue of each country is 
contained in the amount of its debt. According to the latest 
returns :— 


In Mexico the debt Was  ......csssssscsssseeesenees 21°14 times the revenue. 
» Spain Bo ey age Pi: a ee ee 18°69 ¥ 
op USGL ETE | geal ela) aes meen ean LEI26 3 
,, Turkey (before the war) the debt was .... 11°20 
» Greece " aie! | 10°96, is 
», United Kingdom te oe eo OS re 
», Holland a) ener OL O4 MS 
» France e Fale dees Me iy " 
;, United States F 1h AS OG AS 
” Egypt ” gees 73% ” 
» Brazil Fr ieary GOs 3 
», Ltaly a3 se 65492 PA 
,, Austro Hungary 3 scene G u 
», Queensland - wate BO * 
», Roumania “ ea ws re 
3, Russia (before the war) 3 fs BAS ey 
» New Zealand 9 BAe ep fi 
», Peru re rn athe a 
», Canada 3 ACE fe 
», Tasmania is A LOs a 
,, Belgium as Resale 4s. ¥ 
Whilst the debt of Victoria is only.............4. 4°36 " 


The value of Victorian imports in 1877 amounted to 16,362,304/., 
that of the exports to 15,157,687/. These values are higher than 
those obtaining in any of the other Australian colonies, or than in 
any other British possessions except India, Canada, and the United 
Kingdom itself. They also exceed those of the Argentine Con- 
federation, Chili, Mexico, Denmark, and Greece, and approximate 
closely to those of Brazil. 

Victorian imports in 1877 were of the value of 19/. 5s. 1d., and 
Victorian exports were of the value of 17/. 16s. 8d. per head of the 
population. These proportionate values approximate to those of 
Belgium, but are higher than those in most of the other principal 
countries in the world. The following are the figures relating to 
several of those countries :— 
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SEE sss sss = #3 





Imports per Head. Exports per Head. |“.% tk 
Sele Sede il e.d. 

MORICO ciate naittaaon.s: rele 4 ae - 1010 
Russia in Europe ............ Teyeez ao me 
DALI Atsctenderseresen ont tomas des Cv UN 1 8+ 
We reeal tas oi., ecee cal apeaenicee I 16 — 117 - 
DBE Vi setnc tons gin ad? soa tueste Satay chron ee I 18 9 1 4 
Austro-Hungary ........... aad ets ey EP oe 
(APBCCE Adit. dates oe Z 19 = ae a 
United States.......¢.....5...3- BN eo gee Ba Dn le 
CTE re ee cer« pace cate cea ECT 3 1110 
Sweden and Norway ........ ae 2 16 4 
Argentine Confederation Se ae 4 13 2 
GOT MARY scsercetvae ee iieeeee eee woes | Not given . 
YANG oa; ccsaretosatarsbarsetenee: (ae eo: da Ono \ 
Demat eds scagiasavsceet sonien 6 Agia ue 6 = TL 9 tac 
United Kingdom ............ to nee, ae! 0 + Fey 
Belgium uke Sia. es 1G 18" 6 16. 66 , o- 
Victoria... dist) 2. Uesccavoevccenee Loe egret LZ NeBPes 





About three-fourths of the exports of Victoria are entered as the 
produce or manufacture of the colony, the remaining fourth con- 
sisting of re-exports of imported articles. The articles of Victorian 
produce exported in 1877 amounted in value to 11,269,086/., or to 
131. 5s. 24d. per head of the population. This proportion is half 
as high again as the value per head of the total exports of the 
United Kingdom, and is still very much higher than the proportion 
that the total exports bear to each head of the population in all 
the other countries just named except Belgium. 

Four thousand four hundred and eleven vessels, of an aggregate 
burden of 1,874,985 tons, were entered and cleared at Victorian 
ports in 1877. The tonnage was greater than that entered and 
cleared in any former year. In consequence of the large amount | 
of shipping engaged in the coal trade of New South Wales, a few 
more vessels are entered and cleared in that colony than Victoria, ; 
but, with this exception, the shipping entering and leaving Victorian } 
ports is much greater, both in regard to numbers and tonnage, than | 
that entering and leaving the ports of any other colony of the 
group. 

The tonnage of vessels trading to Victoria is greater than that 
to any other British possession outside of Australia except India, 
the Straits Settlements, Canada, Gibraltar, Malta, Ceylon, Hong 
Kong, and the United Kingdom itself. 

A very efficient postal system exists in Victoria, and post 
offices are established throughout the length and breadth of the 
colony; 948 such institutions existed in 1877, as against 764 five 
years previously. In the same quinquennial period the number of 
letters, newspapers and packets despatched and received in a year 
increased from 21; millions to 334 millions. 
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Money order offices in connection with the post office have been 
established in 246 of the principal centres of population. The 
system is largely availed of, and is being rapidly extended. 

Telegraphic communication exists in Victoria between 206 
stations within her own borders. Her lines are connected besides 
with the lines of New South Wales, and by means of them with 
Queensland and New Zealand. They are also connected with the 
lines of South Australia, and by their means with the Eastern 
Archipelago, Asia, Europe, and America. They are likewise united 
with a submarine cable to Tasmania. In 1877 the miles of line 
along which poles extend numbered 2,885, and the miles of wire 
5,200. A considerable extension takes place each year. | 

Victoria, notwithstanding the comparatively small extent of her 


territory, has made more progress in the construction of railways 


than any other Australian colony. As many as 950 miles (174 of 
which had been laid with double lines) were open at the end of 
1877, and 193 more miles were in course of being made. Since 
then considerable further extensions have been authorised by 
parliament, and some of them are being actively proceeded with. 

A large profit attends the working of the Victorian railways. 
The receipts amount to about double the working expenses, and 
although the traffic is as yet not fully developed, the excess of 
receipts over working expenses already amounts to 4°2 per cent. on 
the moneys borrowed for railway construction. 

Both electric telegraphs and railways in Victoria are the 
property of, and are worked by the State. 

Cultivation in Victoria extended over 1,420,502 acres in the 
season ended with March, 1878, which is fully twice the area which 
was under tillage ten years previously. The crops raised were as 
follow :— | | 











Area. Produce. 

RGAE ACA. RA RTS MS, ea 564,564 acres 7,018,257 bushels 
RDA cides isi sab 7oeipo8} Genes beh qn k ospanyeeey 105,234. 3s 2,040,486 _,, 
NE I ils rant cianh cmt sony sotoynt a VOT Sto an 378,706 __,, 
(pee deo i et a od ee Lore. i 115,419 tons 
DP AS0S: Bedi Lh Red 176,950) 55 207,251 °°, 
Br a ie cad: saanapheosaynpene [AULT ene se 

Total Gai aaa 2,426,662 /)3} a 





By a carefully prepared estimate made by the Government 
Statist, it appears that the value of the crops raised in 1877-78 
amounted to upwards of 5{ millions sterling (5,792,898/.). 

The live stock in Victoria was as follows in the same year. 
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All kinds show increase, except the sheep, which, as the result of 
the dry weather which prevailed throughout Australia, were fewer 
by 1,160,000 than in the previous year :— 


EL OVSEB saceceeshsosass seashtehecaraaiernegeeees 203,150 
MOREEIO Ces esscusssgt coco oanuacgenee name etaes T,174,170 
SHALES) Uhl aeenweye Moentrindthes Siog 10,114,267 
DABS he iieccsts och stacses tusncoo tnenpadscanees 183,391 


The value of the pastoral produce raised during the year 
was estimated by the Government Statist to have amounted to 
8,652,474. 

The chief mineral production of Victoria is, as is well-known, 
gold. The yield has been much reduced of late years as goldfields 
have become exhausted, and fresh discoveries of corresponding 
richness have not been made. But happily the extension of other 
industries has been such that scarcely any falling off has taken 
place in the total value of exports. From the first discovery of 
gold in 1851 to the end of 1877, 47,283,377 ozs., valued at 
189,133,508/., had been raised, of which 809,653 ozs., valued at 
3,238,612/., were got during the last-named year. 

The estimated total values of agricultural and pastoral produce 
raised in 1877 have been already quoted. I will, however, repeat 
them in connection with the value of mining produce :— 





£ 
Value of agricultural produce...........000 5,792,898 
ne pastoral ws DOW Reshee oils ovainis 8,652,471 
# mining PE Me cbc Re 33225264 
Toteil $i iestascsecedepean 17,767,633 


We have thus in the year 1877 produce amounting in value to 
upwards of 17? millions sterling raised from these three industries 
alone. 

I now come to the manufactures of Victoria, which I must 
notice briefly, although in order to render justice to the subject it 
would be necessary to devote a whole paper to their consideration. 
With reference to these, | may observe, that without offering any 
opinion respecting the wisdom of the policy which has sought to 
encourage native industry in the colony by the imposition of 
protective duties, there can be no question that the existence of 
such imposts has given a stimulus to manufacturing enterprise 
which has resulted in raising Victoria, as a manufacturing country, 
to a pre-eminent position amongst the colonies of the Australian 
group. 

The official statistics relating to manufactures differ in principle 
in Victoria from those of several of the other colonies of the group, 
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inasmuch as the former include extensive establishments only. 
Were mere shops at which some manufacturing industry is carried 
on to be enumerated, as is often the case elsewhere, the returns 
might be multiplied to an almost indefinite extent, as such estab- 
lishments abound in every town and village in Victoria. 

In 1878 the manufactories and works returned as existing in 
Victoria, numbered 2,370, being an increase of over 100 per cent. 
in ten years; the hands employed numbered 32,688, being an 
increase of more than 130 per cent. in the same period; and the 
capital invested so far as it is represented by the value of lands,* 
buildings, machinery and plant, amounted to 6,665,540/., or an 
increase of 150 per cent. in the same period. 

The various establishments may be grouped under the following 
heads. 

Manufactories and works for the production of or for working 
in :— 














* 
Number. ana TP uence 
Employed. Machinery and Plant, 
£ 

Books and stationery..........s000 57 2,192 338,604 
Musical instruments ...........00000. 10 55 10,820 
Prmts, pictures, SC. ..,..czssasere0000: 10 40 18,045 
Carving, figures, &. ..........-..c00 19 57 17,177 
Designs, medals and dies ............ 4 29 6,000 
Philosophical instruments, &c..... i 17 5,560 
Surgical instruments...............06+ 8 30 6,603 
Arms and ammunition ................ 11 93 22,517 
Medicines, tools and implements Y5 1,961 258,399 
Carriages and harness ................ 176 1,916 244,289 
Besips ANd boats ............csceceseceses 24 236 447,518 
Houses, buildings, &. oo... 31 181 16,794 
BLO pie icacaiansashqaeoel dosessbvedeber 62, 853 98,470 
ISG ere oon Cos cssnausesciitn: 40 320 73,837 
PPOSPUO LADTICS  ..s..c...scscsceccesevoees 8 736 196,613 
eS OPI ro. cl aihl sah aco. tes andes: 182 6,921 346,442 
BAbFOUS Materials ...........<010-.-d0.00 16 461 80,491 
BAD TOO sce. <ccccecscssoessarssvsceoses 40 473 725722 
Megetable food ii... lcceeiecenes 181 1,452 591,537 
Drinks and stimulants ................ 267 2,761 999,612 
BEMIEOAL TIALLETS .........00.050seseecegssess 249 2,829 522,384 
Vegetable matters ..........ccccccee 397 4,062 592,706 
nS TE SP See ae eae ee ee 16 311 881,059 
Stone, clay, earthenware and glass 2,66 1,686 258,860 
cee cccgseornecoacioess Pan's 3 19 93940 
Gold, silver and precious stones 26 396 66,250 
pare Be SAAT ites / of wn goole | 48a 
Areas RLS st icwiand 25370 32,688 6,665,540 





* In the case of 266 establishments which stood on crown lands the value of 
the land was not given. 
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The educational system of Victoria, the basis of which is that 
secular instruction shall be provided by the State, without payment 
for all children whose parents may be willing to accept it, but that 
whether accepted or not, satisfactory evidence must be produced 
that all children are educated up toa given standard, has been 
most successful in its operation, and, for securing the object sought 
to be attained, it is believed compares favourably with the system 
adopted in any other country in the world. In 1872, just before 
the present system came into operation, the number of children 
returned as attending school was 137,901, whilst in 1877, after the 
system had been in force for six years, the number had increased to 
223,416, or 62 per cent., although during the same period the popu- 
lation of the colony had increased by less than 12 per cent. 

It has been officially estimated by the Government Statist that, 
in 1877, all the children iw Victoria between the ages of 6 and 15 
except about 72 per cent., were receiving education during some 
portion of the year. 

It has also been estimated that the children attending school 
for not less than thirty days in a quarter, amounted in the same 
year to about 68 per cent. of the numbers on the rolls, and it is 
believed that in but few countries has so large a proportion of 
efficient school attendance been obtained. 

The census schedule of most of the Australian colonies contains 
a column for inserting respecting each individual of the population, 
whether he can read and write, can only read and not write, or 
whether he is entirely illiterate. At the last census of Victoria, 
which was taken two years before the present educational system 


came into force, and when, as it was not compulsory to send 


children to school, many were neglected, it was found that as many 
as 846 children in every 1,000 living at the school age could read, 
that 640 could write, and that only 154 were uninstructed ; also 
that the children of Victoria were, in point of rudimentary instruc- 
tion, far in advance of those of South Australia, and in a still 
greater degree of those of Queensland and New South Wales, the 
last being in this respect behind all the other colonies in the group. 
In view of the success of the present educational system, it may 
fairly be expected that a still more satisfactory result will be found 
in the returns of the next Victorian census to be taken in 1881. 
Whilst advancement is shown in so many directions, itis satis- 
factory to find that crime in Victoria has steadily decreased. In 
1867 957 persons were committed for trial, whilst only 688 were 


so committed in 1872, and no more than 594 in 1877. As the 


population had largely increased between the different periods 
named, the actual diminution of crime was even greater than that 
indicated by the figures. 
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Crime, as instanced by the records of summary convictions and 
commitments for trial, is less rife in Victoria than in any other of 
the Australian colonies. Thus, of summary convictions, there 
were in 1876 per 1,000 of the living population :— 


Dal VY COEOTT CAMB SEELIAS ioe ore oo) calc ees 216°43 
WP PEDIATR te kee fi tis... caseen Seah ee ae 68°93 
sPENCCMOOHLENY VV BIOS c.cvelss- cave clicesteteidee ater 49°18 
F Weweteomandinc’ a2 cee. aie 41°55 
5 OULEN Astra MENA. hc. aclsda taal ad 36°36 
ih Ped ELE OSA T1 retains, . 0649... by i easy ich “id dbus. ee APR 33°26 

PTET IV TOL OPIA NTI Baca cate he satchel 33°11 


Of commitments for trial there were in the same period per 
10,000 persons living :— 


a W eabertt TALS bra hie 2... elle 0b als need S517 
ie New: BortleW ales nua d502t5..tavieseains odiae 22°50 
op TSS ESTES EG in RO CERES AN isp ae ea 15°47 
oP pe COW | ahs FL sr Sy 10°96 
PEN AMA TIC eee Sac is cnspraeacdespecaogedancans oss 10°68 
SOR BAN tay a's Rtldahe nial elec ah) i a Meek eee 9°18 
EU IMLALED OV LOLONID OUNY "Fei ict fessesessvessk dite tcteas 8°19 


It now only remains for me to say a few words respecting the 
land available for settlement. The whole area of Victoria is 
88,198 square miles, or 56,446,720 acres. This is being rapidly 
parted with to selectors, who are at liberty to take up any portion 
not exceeding 320 acres, and to acquire the same in fee simple by 
means of easy annual payments, accompanied with the fulfilment 
of certain conditions of residence and improvement. 

The total extent sold and selected to the end of 1877 was 
18,206,165 acres, and of the residue, if an ample allowance be made 
for lands at present reserved for roads, the sites of towns, State 
forests, and for auriferous and pastoral purposes, also for that 
covered by mountain ranges, lakes, and lagoons, there remains an 
area of 12,000,000 acres of country in every way suitable for occu- 
pation lying open to the selector. 

By this paper I believe I have shown :— 

1. That, although the Colony of Victoria occupies no more than 
a thirty-fourth part of the Australian continent, its attractiveness 
is such that it contains 44 per cent. of the inhabitants of that 
continent. 

2. That the population of Victoria in the last seven years and 
three-quarters has increased 20 per cent. 

3. That the revenue of Victoria now exceeds 44 millions 
sterling, which is much in excess of that of any other Australian 
colony. except New South Wales, which colony raises 70 per cent. 
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of its revenue from land sales, whereas only 17 per cent. of the 
Victorian revenue is derived from a similar source. 

4, That the revenue of Victoria is greater than that of any 
British colony outside of Australia except Canada, and that in 
Canada, with a population four times and an area forty times 
greater, the revenue only exceeds that of Victoria by an eighth. 

5. That in the Cape of Good Hope, which has an equal popu- 
lation to, and two and a-half times the area of, Victoria, the 
revenue is only about half that of Victoria. 

6. That the revenue of Victoria for years past has amounted to 
over 5/. per head, and that no country in the world out of Australia 
can show anything like such a result. 

7. That the taxation of Victoria is per head about equal to that 
of the United Kingdom, and is lower than that of France ; that it is 
also lighter than that of any other Australian colony, except New 
South Wales, which colony appears to prefer to meet a large 
portion of its current expenses by the proceeds of the sale of the 
public estate rather than by taxation. 

8. That, per head of the population, the public indebtedness of 
Victoria is less than that of the United Kingdom, France, South 
Australia, Queensland, or New Zealand. 

9. That, in proportion to revenue, the public indebtedness of 
Victoria is less than that of almost any other country in the world 
sufficiently important to raise loans. 

10. That the value of the imports and exports is higher in 
Victoria than in any of the other Australian colonies or than in 
several European and American countries. 

11. That, per head, the value of imports and exports is higher 
in Victoria than in sixteen of the principal countries of the world. 

12. That the exports of Victorian produce are, per head, in 
excess of the total exports of fifteen of those countries out of the 
sixteen. 

13. That the tonnage of vessels entering and leaving Victorian 
ports was greater in 1877 (that being the last year respecting 
which the information is at hand) than in any previous year. 

14. That, except Great Britain, India, one Australian colony, 
and six colonies out of Australia, a larger amount of shipping 
trades to Victoria than to any other British possession. 

15. That post and money order offices have been established and 
telegraph lines have been constructed throughout the length and 
breadth of Victoria, and the systems are being largely extended. 

16. That notwithstanding the comparatively small extent of 
her territory, Victoria has made more progress in the construction 
of railways than any other Australian colony, and that fresh lines 
and extensions of old ones are being rapidly proceeded with. 
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17. That the traffic receipts of the Victorian railways exceed 
the working expenses by about 50 per cent. and the excess of 
receipts over working expenses already amounts to over 4 per cent. 
on the moneys borrowed for railway construction. 

18. That during the last ten years the land under tillage in 
Victoria has fully doubled. 

19. That, with the exception of sheep, of which in consequence 
of drought the numbers were slightly less in 1878 than in 1877, 
all descriptions of live stock increased considerably during the 
past year. 

20. That although the gold yield has fallen off considerably in 
consequence of the exhaustion of gold fields, the extension of other 
industries has been such that the total value of Victorian exports 
is scarcely affected. 

21. That the estimated value of agricultural, pastoral and 
mining produce in Victoria during 1877 amounted to upwards of 
17# millions sterling. 

22. That as a manufacturing country Victoria is far in advance 
of the other Australian colonies. 

23. That in the last ten years the number of manufactories in 
Victoria increased 100 per cent., the hands employed in manu- 
factories increased 130 per cent., and the capital invested in manu- 
factories increased 150 per cent. 

24. That the educational system of Victoria is most successful, 
and that few other countries can boast of so large a proportion of 
efficient school attendance. 

25. That, at the last census, the proportion of children able to 
read and write in Victoria was greater than that obtaining in any 
other Australian colony. 

26. That crime in Victoria has been steadily decreasing for 
years past, and, in proportion to population, is less rife than in any 
other Australian colony. 

27. That of the public estate, upwards of 12 million acres are 
now available for selection in blocks not exceeding 320 acres and 
subsequent purchase by means of payments extending over a series 
of years. 
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APPENDIX. 





TaslE I.—Victoria. Population, Births, Deaths, Marriages, Arrivals, 
Departures in each Fifth Year from 1837 to 1877. 




















Population 
Years. (on 81st Births. Deaths. Marriages. | Immigrants. | Emigrants. 
December). 

L837 #1. 1,264 7 I 1 440 Riss 
ane 238400 1,025 413 514 4,136 1,964 
"AT 4 4.25936 1,661 361 337 4,568 1,540 
Day... (168,321 3,756 2,105 1,958 94,664 31,038 
BY. ..1.| geslege 17,384 7,449 4,524 74,255 20,471 
62) sca R553 50 24,391 10,080 4,525 37,836 38,203 
Cit OC ee et 25,608 11,733 4,490 27,243 25,142 
"72 ....) 490,927 27,361 10,831 4,791 24,0497 25,295 
77 :|, 860,787 26,010 12,776 5,103 41,196 33,943 








* Colonisation commenced towards the end of 1835. Little progress was 
however made until after Sir Thomas Mitchell’s explorations, which took place 
in the following year. 

+ Victoria was separated from New South Wales, and became an independent 
colony on the 1st July, 1851. The first gold discoveries had been made a few 
months previously. 


Tase Il.—Victoria. Revenue, Hxpenditure, Imports, Exports, Shipping 
in each Fifth Year from 1837 to 1877. 














_ Shipping, Inwards and 
Years. | Revenue.* | Expenditure.*| Imports. Exports. yy 
Vessels. Tons. 
£ £ £ £ 
Wesel 6,071 5,872 115,379 12,178 280 26,178 
2AD vai 87,296 124.631 OE oa | 198,783 462 78,025 
747...) 138,293 73,460| 437,696 | 668,511 848 96,519 
°B2 ....| 1,634,448 978,922 | 4,069,742 | 7,451,549 35132 758,512 
"57 ....| 3,328,303 | 2,968,658 | 17,256,209 | 15,079,512 4,397 | 1,379,090 
62 ....| 3,269,079 | 3,039,497 | 13,487,787 | 18,039,422 3,481 | 1,138,080 
67 ....1 3,216,317 | 3,241,818 | 11,674,080 | 12,724,427 3,802 | 1,210,261 
72 ....| 35,734,422 | 3,659,534 | 13,691,322 | 18,871,195 4,338 | 1,860,762 
"77 ....1 4,723,877 | 4,858,096 | 16,362,304 | 15,157,687 4,411 | 1,874,985 





* The revenue and expenditure are for the year ended 31st December until 
1867, and for the year ended 30th June at the two subsequent periods. 
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TasLe III.—Victoria. Imports 1867, 1872, and 1877, Sixty of the 
Principal Articles being named. 








Articles. 1867. 
£ 

EP EOOPOL ATC SLOP. 6 suls...c:-cyecscdeaborseese 373,825 
MAE WACES 4505 ipsepsrnesneesp concensegesiss~ 97,067 
BerereCtOer AlCl DEITY), «....:cch.vacseencasone 297,103 
MN are laser leeds cksaeatesusies 72,014 
BR ILC BLOGS cess cys ened ser nch sorovesedsyeies 256,524 
BeGober AN ChOOge ...+,......00-0) soreeeosecevees 64,286 
ey elaaale ROSES See, ee 203,821 
Carpeting and druggeting ......... 35,613 
aed betel ANE Ie A DRAB ae 145,075 
Re Frases conics sacdh oaneanqsnnes ees 61,205 
Ea ere at aie Re, SR ae 458,644 
ar iy saul sesse echo <sercaseontaee 19,156 
Sy ele (ERE Sener tone e 170,209 
Mrucs and chemicals..,........)..-s--s0-9 76,050 
ee eh] 35438 
MM PT POD «oy ocnsssssevencuaverapacsseredtoveees 18,397 
Ec negi st Rey BO RAR Se eee ae 113,026 
BPP ANC DISCUIE ....:..0...cneehovaeenrodereees 43,417 
Fruit (including currants and raisins) | 122,708 
Furniture and upholstery ..........0+ 38,745 
Glass and glassware ........s..peocceeeeees GIy 21 
i ONE Niall arial IN IRL, i pete 50,302 
Gold ‘(exclusive of specie) ,............... 1,691f 
META ORE 2.4, 15, taeceedanequogh vacsovgetessess 65,941 

OUVGS Esta cae vcr'scccscecasces sanepeciese tse coast 275341 

», Other (ineluding rice) ............ 416,443 
ERATOR Y .. detary -grgiarcneosedvostyresesseens 104,653 
Hardware and ironmongery.........++-+- 97,405 
Hats, caps, and bonnets...........0.se 128,452 
Hides, skins, and pelts .........cssseeeeeeees 6,821 
Ee ciran cas: en ene 67,692 
eg des I ae eee Ear alin 123,193 


1872. 


£ 

289,189 
115,370 
136,869 
94,473 
245,838 
6,855 
75,797 
36,725 
184,374 
43,655 
636,441 
44,741 
109,586 
69,175 


45,682 


27,494 
78,652 
21,395 
117,305 
25,223 
50,135 
48,220 
986,494 
157,647 
119,220 
377,215 
201,854 
61,337 
99,325 
69,553 
72,408 
109,421 





1877. 





£ 
346,682 


925735 
201,189 
170,918 
217,503 

53793 

48,198 

575351 
325,367 

74,804 
766,222 

43,557 

* 

54191 

73,104 


51,435 
158,924 
35509 
184,043 
42,028 
104,673 
67,332 
433,961 
20,861 
129,876 
261,226 
239,156 
115,635 
138,222 
129,045 
.65,021 


104,779 





* In 1877 articles formerly comprised under this head were distributed 


under other headings. 


+ In 1867 gold from the adjacent colonies was transhipped under bond, and 


therefore did not appear in the returns of imports and exports. 
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TaBLE III.—Victoria. Imports 1867, 1872, and 1877.—Contd. 
a 

















Articles. 1867. 1872. 1877. 
£ £ £ 

ieails, Bo) cwenecmnnnee f|  3x%90r | 418,868 | 712,043 
MO WOOT Y vechs Be cssecsurcstsevengs codon ren iener 34,855 50,291 48,702 
Leather, leatherware, leather cloth .... 35,736 85,433 141,933 
MUTNOT, MLCCO | LOOKS -..5.. 105 sescoseerancaereenss-s 545437 43,245 37,493 
DULY OIBtOCK ut a ay cnias otan tee eee ee ener see 590,170 758,858 1,024,390 
PMs CHINO P YER fh. crss cstavgeos eer tacosssekeoote 68,077 46,902 100,467 
Matches and Vestas .......siscssessereves 45,246 41,642 45,544. 
Meats—fresh, preserved and salted.... 96,907 7,882 12,700 | 
MT ery ais eer tasessascs sacasebh os vpeunhenessratacs 100,096 36,431 12,197 
Musical instruments ..............sccsesseeeeee 21,475 40,148 101,073 
Watils and BCrEWS  ..n.cssisciasiortnarisnessssooes 50,564 56,475 64,574 
ie Lae sagt UR Rain aren nn OEE 2Sbe 75 eee 282,672 207,939 241,001 
Oilmen's stores Rivet teehee Berane 69,552 17,431 18,101 
COPIUUM AM dele resets 88,392 87,851 79,149 
Paints and Colours sieisqccccshoneseseee eee 19,671 37,049 60,486 
Paper (including paper bags) ............ 122,518 159,609 175,083 
SURG S dad neers etches ee 119,974 273,378 258,969 
SOCIO a esi sassy. o4sc MAE SO) snscacesrns sneer 1,081,760 268,865 53,710 
Se) byt UN OO PEER Te ee ce thane 420,665 365,865 5795984 
SEBGLONOLY hhiscsordittetsshahyonenssavsonesacegeres 83,515 58,094 61,461 
Sugar and Molasses (..14:....sseeerseeererseens 866,006 1,065,275 769,032 
LSD ddl sspseredossd ARTE BEA ctecse th coy screens 516,344 534,648 599,725 
DTPA ED «sale dons ades cecoRetttnsCid Bus dsoteceutearumere 217,744 301,831 536,761 
Tobacco, cigars and snuff 0.0... 297,480 280,473 384,219 
Tools and utensils visssigss.scbacees-qseasseee 43,776 76,785 41,495 
Mai erty oad melas aay [il B50 OM 
REE, I Soke of RUE et lie Mads iy 163,154 111,058 168,985 
VY CH) GERM este eee se, couscveceneerse may eevee fe 170,321* | 1,215,094 2,030,129 
Woollens and woollen piece goods .... 948,548 805,130 917,793 
ER ERIRSRICLOS sicderctsenttiesse-bosodetohexcesctees 898,814 1,454,577 2,212,542 

PLOUGI wetbesete, iscdaseae Goatees: 11,674,080 | 13,691,322 16,362,304 


* Not including the value of wool imported into Victoria across the Murray. 
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TaBLE LV.—Victoria. Exports 1867, 1872, and 1877, Forty Articles 
being named. 



































pends 1867. ~ 1872. 1877. 
£ £ £ 
Antimony, ore, regulus, &€..........00... 4,972 13,883 47,042 
Pare! AN LOPS. .......0...sssessnsasoronderees 947,074 127,366 216,482 
ty Aecinat sper tet tes tests hceconperee’ 7,021 20,559 51,394 
fones and bone: dust.~....:.....:...s0-. +0: 8,663 21,232 29,535 
(ten gall ER I a eae oA ee 25,656 16,119 38,325 
BOOLEAN. BNOCE..\.....000-0cadseccseseeeeeees mes. 3954.46 50,618 104,207 
Butter and cheese .............. A eae ee 153997 10,3738 36,977 
1 ee ore Pete ehch ach ces 2.35369 18,406 31,889 
aches lnvenanocree-citons | Me toe Rae 34,937 21,972 2512 
(Ou ed Mee ela 2 A a 421,672 177,031 * 
MR ATU DIS CU os. ccanansnvnaprannonnsonsece: ple hg eee 31,596 141,142 
Gold (exclusive of specie) ...........0.. 51738993 5,197,340 ZOGOTE2 Me 
frrain, wheat, .... .......:.0+ re Ns eda 31,856 30,374 24,600 
«CEE (oak uae Salli dedeer a aie ey aoe 3,923 1,410 34,805 
» other (including rice) _............ 4,2,623 |} 59,084 86,694 
Hardware and ironmongery ............ 48,792 71,332 45,853 
Bey OM Chali o.t..csesceseeoey er Se 4,982 7,987 38,838 
Noe ooctanscacstas-cadsase-s+octss 26,775 4,951 2,997 
Horns and hoofs. .............. Ee OA. ha Bay 2,397 2,651 
Leather and leatherware ................ Re, 73,905 218,101 212,066 
PERV OPSLOGK © iy. cccscelaeceseaneissoiny pear so | 99,499 75,635 317,660 
0 LSE ST ena ea ae west is! L777 41,694 90,262 
Meats, fresh and preserved. ................ 5,864 257,855 123,782 
Pe enlied p.,..64 eee ah ad teen 3k 43,835 13,788 SMe EOLOSE 
SEITE SES eee Orca LO 64,816 67,927 98,944 
BGEAUOOG 2 Rui Scaidetalan terete Vat Oty... ee 38,938 43,526 77,840 
REE AR Ae. Otel... Lt LL,417 5,910 Se 
Skins and pelts «................. da torte ona a 4,683 44,218 32,564 
Sere ONL Fi FLOR OL De 2 did: Lt 671,936 668,191 2,814,907 
Pte CU VOR ec AlidOLS eee ses. er £,082 18,480 5,500 
BE 8 eccwencacntassesyacsomces Sk eae, Be 108,200 103,665 138,969 
SST a 2 kes ge RA ern ame e enpeDe eres 38,070 2954.58 
ME gon Sie Sens dénnen Gvdvvax odavhuviav’e 110,262 189,212 289,211 
PRETO WD astcNibleeteean ess pads pester; hist rates | 34,968 353,358 90,455 
eee Sa ee £85,515 190,872 ae 2e7% 
din, tin ore, and black sand................ 9,390 27,693 8,538 
Wobacco, cigars and snuff.................... 129,488 153,929 Za nio oe 
ag 2c ANS, PAU 51,653 48,038 68,192 
RD re terre nrckeme hme renter tras - 3,824,956 4,651,665 5,670,871 
Woollens, and woollen piece. goods .... B1,923- -, 53,792 110,286 
BAP EOU CLOG vis corecrencsees.ssevsseviestersescvaes lh 3206 — fe» F21,546 1,393,538 
a 1 Le ee ae Shia 1:27 2s44.2:7 13,871,195 15,157,687 


* In 1877 articles formerly comprised under this head were distributed under 
other headings. 

+ A mint was established in Melbourne in 1872, and 740,000 sovereigns were 
coined in that year. From the founding of the mint to the end of 1877, gold 
coin to the value of 8,617,00c/. was issued therefrom ; that issued in 1877 being 
of the value of 1,527,cool. 

~ Wool from the adjacent colonies is included in the export returns of ali 
the years, such of it as came overland was not included in the import returns 
until 1872. 
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TABLE V. —Victoria.. 


[ June, 


Land in Cultivation and Live Stock in each 
fifth Year, from 1837 to 1877. 





Acres 


under Tillage. 





ee ereceseee 


See escoreree 


ee erecenees 


Dee encrceenes 


ere er 


36,771 


2379729. 


465,430 
631,207 
963,091 
1,420,502 


Horses. 


299 
4,065 
13,292 
34,021 
55,683 
86,067 
131,148 
185,796 
303,150 








Cattle. Sheep. 
6,713 176,139 
100,792 1,404,333 
322,824 4,164,203 
431,380 6,551,506 
614,537 4..766,022 
576,601 6,764,851 
650,592 9,532,811 
812,289 10,575,219 
1,174,176 10,114,267 








TaBLeE VI.— Victoria. 


Acreage under, and Produce of Wheat, Oats, 
Potatoes, and Hay, in each Fifth Year, from 1837 to 1877. 





Years. 


1837 
’42 
"7 
"52 
67 
62 
"67 
79 
"Ve 





Wheat. 


Acres. 





25432 
17,679 
16,823 
87,230 

162,009 
216,989 
326,564 
564,564 





55,360 
349,730 
498,704, 

1,808,439 
3,008,487 
3,411,663 
5,391,104 
7,018,257 





Bushels. 


























Oats. Potatoes. Hay. 

Acres. Bushels. Acres. Tons. Actes. Tons. 
2,410 66,100} 1,419} 5,996 850 2,300 
7,173 | ° 207,385 ...2,639 ¢..7,250 s,o74)0 9891 
2,947 96,980} 1,978] 4,512} 14,101| 21,287 

40,222 | 1,249,800 | 20,698] 51,116| 75,536 | 137,476 

108,195 | 2,504,301 | 24,821 | 50,597 | 101,639 | 110,680 
125,345 | 2,333,472 | 35,831 117,787 | 108,373 | 140,592 
125,505 | 2,454,225 | 38,517 |1382,997| 121,375 | 159,964 
105,234 | 2,040,486 | 37,107 {115,419 207,251 





176,951. 








TasLE VII.— Victoria. 


Average Produce per Acre of Wheat, Oats, 


Barley, Potatoes, and Hay in each Year, from 1867 to 1877. 





Average Produce per Acre of : 





Years. 

Wheat. Oats. 

‘Ie ORSON GLI. SOS eee: 18°61 
(De Sas ot ne, 16°28 19°65 
de aE EO75 25°98 
TOW eis rat Redby.vs 1O'LO 14°98 
6 Be. eee 13°45 18°76 
UW TREE ie, 16°51 19°55 
oy SR eee 13°58 15°69 
Sia ER ee Mires ely 14°57 18°46 
ITD Svicchs Lk no 15°49 21°92 
ue ent perenne sce 13°15 19°91 
Ogres” Roa ES 12°41 19°39 
Avorage of ll years| 14°39 19°39 
































Barley. Potatoes. 
20.22 3°29 
eee) 2°21 
24°55 3°09 
12°26 3°27 
20°00 3°22 
20°86 3°45 
19°84 2°86 
arot 3°53 
22°20 3°37 
21°18 3°31 
19°81 3°11 
20:12 3°16 














ET ES SS SSS SS SSS SRS ST ST A I TS 
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TasBLE VIII.— Victoria. 


Description of Labour. 





Agricultural Labour— 


Farm labourers, per week, with rations .. 
Ploughmen Zt is 
Reapers,f per acre ,, * 
Mowerst 53 at 
Threshers,t bee bushel - 


Pastoral si ee 


Shepherds, per annum, with rations 
Stockkeepers __,, 5 
Hutkeepers i > 
Station labourers, per week ,, 
Sheepwashers 

Shearers, per 100 sheep sheared 


Peco eeee 
eoeeeees 
Poecreee 
Pe eweees 
Ooesieees 


eecsccce 


Artisan Labour—f 
Masons, per day, without rations 
Plasterers 


Bricklayers POE Be ed cds 
Carpenters pth Rede CRE cp asht, 
Blacksmiths PMs GN hain Sindy 


Servants, Males and Married Couples— 
Married couples, without family, rs; 
annum, with board and lodging 

Married couples, with family, perannum, 
with board and lodging................0 

Men cooks on farms and stations, per ’ 
annum, with board and lodging 

Grooms, per annum, with board and 
lodging 

Gardeners, per week, with board and 
lodging 


seeeceee 


Cee eter eee enema nem eee eee e sense eesnsneeeee 


CORO e Oe rere ee ee esas ease eeeee oes eoaseserereseee 


Servants— Females— 


Cooks, per annum, with board and lodging 
Laundresses bs 
General servants i 
Housemaids " 
Nursemaids > 


Miscellaneous Labour— 


General labourers,t per day, without 
ot «ae REA CR Re eee 
Stonebreakers, per cubic yard, without 
Me oe 050s ehall nsvevaWiedrsansaoost «+6 
Seamen, per month, with rations 
Miners, per week, without rations 





* The rates of wages given are those prevailing in the metropolis. 








1867. 


MERE 
Lys. 
Liao. 5, 


4d. 5, 


301, 
501. 


to 40. 
»» Sob. 
221. 


12s. to 208. 


yy, 15S. 
T48. 5, 168. 


128, 


8s. to Tos. 
Be. 5, LOS. 
Beat, Loss 
BS. 55 EOS. 
88... 5; 108. 


451. to 6ol. 
350. 5, 450. 
4ol. ,, 60l. 


BOs oy BRT. 


ROS. Boe. 


25d. 
250. 
250. 
25. 
rol. 


to. 30. 
» 300. 
san ZOrs 
mre 
oy 200. 


6s. to 7s. 


Ala stasis 


2b. 5s. to 31. 


to 18s. 
208. 
15S. 


495 sk oS: 
6d. 


- ats Progress and Present Position. 


1872. 


12s. 
15s. 
12s. 

3s. 
4d. 


302. 
301. 
251. 
15s. 
15s. 
12s. 


10s. 
10s. 


8s. 
10s. 


501. 
401. 
402. 
401. 


20s. 


351, 
302. 
251. 
251. 
201. 


5s. 


51. 


3) 


to 45/7. 
» 000. 


yy 300. 
A ANE 
BO AGE 
dos. 


to 11s. 
ek bee 


10s. 


to Qs. 
we Les. 


to 801. 
», 500. 
», GOL. 
»» DOL. 


DS: 


to 521. 
», 400. 
LOE. 
Aerie 
39 ODL: 


to-7s: 


28.6d.,, 38.6d.| 2s. to 3s. 6d. 


to 62. 


20. 5s. to 3. 





to 20s. 
sues 
15s. 
eee OS? 
rk OG: 











country districts are generally somewhat higher. 
+ The reaping, mowing, and threshing, has of late years been to a large extent done 


by machinery. 
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Average Rates of Wages,* 1867, 1872, and 1877. 





1877. 


to 208. 
ISS, 55) 25st 
LOss a LG Se 
4S. 5, 78. 
4d. ,, gd. 


IES. 


2al. 
35!. 
20. 
Pes 
hes, 
E28: 


to 5ol. 
» 75!. 
a 4Obs 


Aer exe 
oy) FOR: 
y» 158. 


IOS, 
Ios. 
IOs, 
Ios. 


108. to 138. 


N 


501. to 80. 


OF ROO. 
501. 


400. to sol. 


20S, 554268. 


to 601. 
» 450. 


» 40. 
wee 


99 350. 


350. 
30, 
250, 
250. 
250. 


6s. to 7s. 


Abe aa 


Sle 5906 
2l. 5s. to 30. 


The wages in 


t Throughout Victoria the recognised working day for artisans and labourers is 


eight hours. 


2c 





rs 
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TABLE LX.— Victoria. 








Articles. 1867. 1872. 

Agricultural Produce— 

WV Lear Wieser es des cee per bush.| 4s. 6d. to 7s. 4s. to 7s. 4d. 
ar lO yy tbissecosesysedeeses ‘ 38. to 65. 2s. 8d. to 7s. 

Cate Were. fen cess. 4 28.90. ,, 35: 90.| '2s79d. to 3s. 7d; 
INC SRR, «ake ea aj 28. IIs. to 4s. 2s. 113d. to 4s. 
PES PATE eect ted os hee fa Gescse secs 5 10d. to 1s. 6d. 104d. to ls. 54d. 

(1) Al on Sere per ton} 37. 10s. to 9l. 31. 5s. to 41. 5s. 

Flour, first quality 45 11/. to 181. 

SSeS llamar i p.4lb. loaf 5d. to od. 53d. to 8d. 
Grazing Produce— 

Horses, draught... each | rol. to 371. 10/. to 301. 

,, saddle and harness _,, Babs ss hes 61. to 507. 
MPOLUIO, stl ce Gt certo arseosnpees ocr - 2l. ,, tol. 41. 10s. to 182. 10s. 
BRL TIOTS ROOMS Tastessoee sar crashesur eee “3 3b.” 55 120. Al. to 81. 5s. 
SSINCDD), MEU os..s.0certereessanetes cont By Fa.G, 1 Oe, 5s. 6d. to 12. Is. 
Taam bangy Micvivttnte totes: 38. 5, 14S. 4s. 9d. to 13s. 
Butchers’ meat, retail, beef per ‘b. 20.°,, 7. Sida, (Fd. 

+ mutton ,, 1#d. to 6d. léd. .,,(5d. 
* veal ,, 6d: ,, 74 5d. ,, 6d. 
" pork, 5; gd. 6d. 5, 9d. 
~ lamb, p.qr.| 2s. 6d. to 4s. 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
Dairy Produce— 
BSUbbOr, ALOR | la bok sca svcsders perlb.| 8d. to rs. 8d. 5d. to 1s. 6d. 
Cheese, colonial, retail ........ ms IS, 5; 18. 8d. 4d. to 7d. 


b imported wholesale 


Milk 


9 


pr. qt. 


Oooo eeseresoscersravecessrsrerssaee 


Geese 


Poe ererererececereserssc sees 


Perec erereresserrereeees 


Fowls 

Rabbits 
Pigeons 
Turkeys 
Sucking pigs 
aE DY Ra een aah Ae See 


Cece reece seerocessecrsce 
Pee ereeerceccecescssorcs 
Pee reesoanserscecsccorcs 
Pete eee eenreesceeccecrce 


eee eeeceweeecece 


eee eee ewer arrears ereseeccere 


Perce ee eeerarererererccesece 


Carden Produce— 
Potatoes, wholesale 

i retail 
Onions, dried 


per ton. 
lb. 


er eecerennee 


Carrots 


CeCe rer er eee eesecusenase 





* The prices given are those prevailing in the metropolis. 


Hayter—On the Colony of Victoria : 


Average Prices* 1867, 1872, 


.| rod. to 2s. 8d. 


16:35, 46.20- 








121. 15s. to 161. 10s. |112. 128. 6d. to 161. 58.| 


8id. to 1s. 1d. 
6d. 


6d. 
8s. to 14s. 76,00 408, 
PP ey 4s. to 6s. 
38. to 6s. 6d. 3s. 6d. to 5s. 
2s. to 58. 1s. 6d. to 3s. 
1s, 6d. to 38. 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
6s. to 128. 6d. 5s. to 10s. 
Ios. to 168. 6s. to 12s. 
tod. to 1s. 4d. 11d. to 1s. 2d. 
Is. to 18. 6d. 1s. 1d. to 1s. 3d. 


1s. 3d. to 2s. 2d. 


21. 10s. to 4l. 12. 10s. to 71. 
$d. to 14d. 3d. to 1d. 
2s. 6d. to 548. 1s. 6d. to 18s. 
4d. to Is. 6d. to 8d. 





[ June, 


and 1877. 





1877. 








5s. to 7s. 6d. 
38. to 5s. 6d. 
38. to 58. 
38. 10d. to 6s. 
1s. 2d. to 18. 5d. 
3. 58. to 7. 108. 


65d. to gd. 


161. to 49. 
61. to 630. 
5l. 10s. to 191. Ios. 
4l. to 130. 
38. to 28s. 
2s. to IIS. 
3d. to od. 
13d. to 5d. 
5d. to 7d. 
8d. to tod. 
2s. to 28. 6d. 





gd. to 28. 
8d. to 1s. 2d. 
1s. 2d. to 18. 3d. 
4d. to 5d. 





8s. to IOs. 
58. to 7d. 
4s. to 6s. 6d. 
ESSLOR2 Ss 
1s. 6d. to 38. 
58. to 11s. 6d. 
ICs. 10 168) 
10d. to 18. 
Is. 1d. to 18. 3d, 
10d. to 2s. 6d. 


31. to 3L. 108, 
sa. to Id. 
€s. to 208. 


6d. to gd. 





In country districts the 


cost of groceries, tobacco, wine, coal, &c., is naturally higher, and that of agricultural and 
grazing produce, firewood, &c., naturally lower than in Melbourne. 





Articles. 





Garden Produce—Contd. 


| Turnips 


CE 
BP ADDATES ................00.00 
| Cauliflowers 
Lettuces 
Mereen Peas .................... 


Pere rere eeceresareeevees 


Pee eee eeeererene 


| Miscellaneous Articles— 
Tea (duty paid)* ........ 
Coffee (in bond) * 
Sugar (duty paid)f .... 
Sn ee 
Tobacco (in bond) + Ax 
Soap, colonial 
Candles, tallow 
ss sperm 
ee BARS 
Coals 
Firewood 


seeereee 


were Veeeere 


wet eeerreeee 





eee Te em e ree ererereweeseees 


eee rrr) 


Wines, Spirits, Se.— 
Ale (duty pads eos 


Cy rrr 


Porter ,, 


eee eesee 


Brandy (in bond) |; .... 
Rum _ 
Whisky ,, 

Hollands ,, 

— Port wine¥ 

s (duty paid) 

_ Sherry (in bond) ........ 

* (duty paid).... 

Claret i mes 

Champagne ,, 


eet eeeee 


eeeeeeee 


TABLE LX.— Victoria. 


its Progress and Present Position. 


1867. 
. 
eta baa. to 2s. 6d. 

55 4d. to 8d. 
per doz 6d. to 7s. 

b Is. 6d. to 8s. 

me 3d. to Is. 8d. 

per lb 1d. to 4d. 
ae 6d. to 3s. 3d. 
| 8d. to 10d. 
Be ton, 231. tos. to 50l. 
182. to 301. 
per Ib 4d. to 28. 6d. 
perton| 291. to 351. 
per lb 6d. 
Ls 11d. to 18. 5d. 
perton| 41. 5s. to 61, | 
9 of 248. £00298. 6d. 
Bf 27S 60428, 
per hhd 61. to gl 
per doz. |6s. 6d. to Los. 3d 
per hhd. 4l. to 71. 
per doz. | 7s. to 10s. 6d. 
per gall. 5s. to 78. 

by ) 38. to 38. 9d. 

ag 48. to 68. 

m Is.10$d. to 28.4d. 
per pipe| 20/1. to tool. 
per doz.| 245. to 508. 
per butt] 20l. to 120. 
per doz.|. 15s. to 60s. 

9 308. to 608. 


308. to 80s. 








71. 10s. to 101. 
8s. 6d. to 12s. 
51. 5s. to 61. 


7s. 6d. to 12s. 3d. 


As. 3d. to 7s. 
2s. 103d. to As. 
3s. 6d. to 6s. 
2s. 9d. to 4s. 6d. 
201. to 1002. 
245. to 50s. 
201. to 1207. 
20s. to 80s. 
lls. 6d. to 51. 
30s. to 80s. 


* The duty on tea and coffee is 3d. per pound. 


t %9 
- 29 
§ 2 
| >» 
q 29 


sugar is 38. per cwt. 
tobacco is 2s. per lb. 


ale and porter is 9d. per gallon. 


proof spirits is Los. 


d) 
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Average Prices—Contd. 
1872. 1877. 
4d. to 1s. 6d. 4d. to 18. 
Ad. to 6d. 4d. to 8d. 
6d. ,, 8s. 6d. to 4d. 
9d. ,, 58. 6d. to 48. 
Ad. ,, 9d. 3d. to Is. 
lid. ,, 35d 2d. to 33d. 
8d. to 2s. 7d. 8d. to 28. 6d. 
7d. to 104d. 11d. to 18. 3d. 
241. to 520. 300. to 482. 
161. 10s. to 271, 14l. to 260. 
8d. to 1s. 8d. ad. to 38. 6d. 
291. zol. to 311. 
4d. to 43d. 4d. to 53d. 
114d. to 1s. —4d. 8d. to 1s. 3d. 
31. 15s. to 51. 10s. 3l. tod. to 81. 
20s. to 50s. 318. to 338. 
12s. to 20s. t1s. to 188. 


50. 10s. to gl. Los. 
4s. to 118. 6d. 
52. 108. to 71. 58. 
4s. 6d. to 118. 
4s. od. to 128. €d. 
28. 3d. to as. 14d. 
38. 6d. tO gS. 
28. 6d. to 4s. 
161. to rool. 
2.48. to 508. 
20l. to 1350. 
28s. to 80s. 
tos. gd. to $55. 
258. to 8cs, 





sparkling wine is 6s., and on other wine 4s. per gallon. 































































































390 Hayrer—On the Colony of Victoria: [June, 
TABLE X.—<Statistics of Australasia, 1877. 
Population 
Name of Colony. Area. on 31st Births. Deaths. 
December. 
Square miles. 

BVAGHOTIS . cio.acccecs+vseceaceves 88,198 860,787 26,010 12,776 

New South Wales ....... 310,938 662,212 23,851 9,869 

Queensland .............seee. 669,520 203,084 7,169 3,373 

South Australia ............ 903,690 236,864 8,640 3,235 

Western Australia........ 1,000,000* 27,838 912 433 

Total. 08d 2,972,346 1,990,785 66,582 29,686 

ANTS TT rok RR ae 26,215 107,104 3,211 2,038 

New. Zealand .......de0..0 105,342 417,622} 16,856 4,685 

Grand Total ....) 3,103,903 2,515,511 86,649 36,409 

Name of Colony. Marriages. | Arrivals.t | Departures.t Imports. Exports. 
£ £ 

BV ACEOVEY beset Boney te 5,103 | 41,196 | 33,943 16,362,304 | 15,157,687 
New South Wales ........ 4,994 | 38,628 | 20,174 14,606,594 | 13,125,819 
Queensland —..........geeee- 1,477 22,596 10,408 4,068,682 | 4,361,275 
South Australia ............ 2,002 | 14,061 8,367 4,625,511 | 4,626,531 
Western Australia........ 176 613 575 362,707 3735882 
Votaltiadvcn.: 13,752, |117,094 | 73,467 40,025,798 | 37,644,664 
PASTE th nciseacts: 828 9,7 17 9,270 1,308,671 | 1,416,975 
New Zealand ................ 2.715 12,957 6,611 6,973,418 | 6,327,472 
Grand Total ....) 17,695 |189,798 | 809,348 | 48,307,887 | 45,389,111 





* This is inclusive of islands. Without islands the estimated area of Western 
Australia is 978,299 square miles. 


+ The Maori population is not included. 


t The arrivals and departures given are those by sea. 


No official account 


is, or can be, taken of the number of persons going overland from one colony 


to another. 





its Progress and Present Position. 


TABLE X.—Statéstics of Australasia, 1877—Contd. 
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Revenue. 
Public Debt 
Name of Colony. ; Proportion - Expenditure. on 
Total. Raised 3lst December. 
_ by Taxation.* 
£ rile & £ 

RANAHOEED | 350... edovecta weston. 4;723,877 1,770,685 4,358,096 | 17,018,913 

New South Wales. ........ 5174.8,24.5 1,235,021 4,627,979 | 11,724,419 

ueensland.............0000+. 1,436,582 609,861 1,382,806 | 7,685,350 

South Australia............ 1,441,401 499,885 1,443,653 | 4,737,200 

Western Australia........ 164,412 81,286 182,959 161,000 

SUN Fen earn nce ERS Lay, 4,196,738 | 11,995,493 | 41,826,882 

PPASMANMIG Aoi. y cee wesc. 361,771 236,777 352,564 | 1,589,706 

New Zealand .............04 3,916,023 1,343,944 3,822,426 | 20,691,111 

Grand Total ....) 17,793,311 5,777,459 16,170,483 | 63,607,698 

Railways d 
Name of Colony. = ib Land’ Horses. Cattle. Sheep. 
Decemee Cultivation. 
Miles. if Acres. | 

BROPOTIA PEL SAF Basi p20): 1,443¢ | 1,420,502 | 203,250] 1,174,176 | 10,114,267 
New South Wales ........ 861 546,556 | 328,450] 2,746,385 | 20,962,244 
Queensland .................... 525 105,049 | 140,174 | 2,299,582 | 6,272,766 
South Australia ............ 732 1,828,115 | 110,684} 280,679} 6,098,354 
Western Australia......... | 93 50,591 | 30,691 52,057 997,156 
Total O24! 3,354 3,950,813 | 812,849 | 6,502,879 | 44,244,792 
PRASMIAIIA.\..5.5:500155-.000c000- 173 348,841 | 22,195] 126,882; 1,818,125 
New Zealand ................ 1573 959,528 | 99,859| 494,917 | 11,704,853 
Grand Total . 4,700 5,259,182 | 934,903 | 7,124,678 | 57,767,770 











* The amounts in this column are made up of customs duties exclusive of 
duties on the export of gold, drawbacks, &c.; also of excise duties, including 
licences imposed for revenue purposes ; stamps, other than those for fees of office ; 
legacy succession and probate duties, property and income taxes; and any other 
impost payable to-the general Government, levied distinctly as a tax ; but exclud- 
ing fees, licences, and charges for special services rendered. _ 

+ Including 174 miles of double, and 969 miles of single line. 





392 [ June, 


Discussion on Mr. Hayter’s PAper. 


Proressor JEvons having asked whether the amount put down to 
railways was gross or net receipts, Mr. Hayter said it was the 
gross. 


Mr. Joun Cotes pointed out that in a colony like Victoria a 
large proportion of the population were adults, who were able in 
agriculture and all other matters to show important results during 
the present generation, and as the colony grew older they would 
not compare so favourably with Canada and other older colonies. 
The population of Ceylon was made up more of large coloured 
populations. There was another point. Those who were now so 
liberally lending their capital to Victoria, were all asking whether 
it was possible that the government machinery there could be got 
into workable shape—whether everything was to work well in 
Victoria except the government. 


Mr. R. H. Prance said he did not wish in any way to speak 
upon political matters, although, perhaps, he might feel very 
strongly on them. He was deeply interested in all the colonies of 
Great Britain as related to the question of Great Britain as a 
nation, and was a member of the Royal Colonial Institute. The 
question as regards the colonies was, were they to be copies of 
Great Britain or not? He hoped and believed they were. He 
would prefer New South Wales to Victoria, because in the former 
colony he would be certain of a free trade and liberal government, 
whereas in Victoria the government was actuated by the principles 
and practices of the trades’ unions, if he might be allowed to use 
the expression. Trade unionism was the bane of Great Britain, 
and 16 would be the bane of Victoria. He asked why Victoria had 
to pay 45 per cent. for its money, whereas New South Wales 4 per 
cent. bonds are 99 @ 100 in the London market, though it is well 
known that a loan of 3 millions may be expected to be put on the 
market at any time the agents for the colony think fitP Why, 
simply because Victoria was not a free trade colony, and a British 
subject who went out there knew he weuld not have the same 
security for his capital as he would have in Sydney. He should 
like the author to answer that one point. 


The PRrusipent said he would say a few words at once upon the 
paper which had been read, as he had another engagement elsewhere, 
which would compel him to vacate the chair before the close of the 
discussion. He was sure he expressed the opinions of all present 
when he said that they had listened with great pleasure and interest 
to the paper that had been read. He thought he had detected 
throughout the paper a kind of wholesome jealousy of the colony 
of New South Wales. He sheuld have been glad therefore if the 


> 
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author had been able to give more full data, especially in regard to 
the question of manufactures and free trade, which would enable 
them to compare the condition of the two colonies. He had been 
in the belief that New South Wales flourished more under free 
trade than Victoria under the protective system, but unfortunately 
there were not the data from which the balance could be drawn. 
In reference to another part of the paper it appeared to him (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) that, although the progress of Victoria had been very 
great during the last few years, some facts the author had brought | 
forward tended to show that such great progress must not be looked 
to in the future. In the first place the production of gold had 
fallen off very seriously. During the past year it only amounted 
in value to 3 million pounds, whereas within the last twenty years 
180 millions of gold had been produced from that one colony, showing 
that not many years ago the average production must have been 
very much greater than it was now. ‘There was another striking 
feature, namely, the very small average production of corn and 
wheat. ‘There was a total of half a million acres under wheat, and 
the production from that was an average of about 14 bushels per 
acre, which was not a large average compared even with new 
countries, and if this were compared with New Zealand the pro- 
duction per acre was very much less, because, if he recollected 
rightly, New Zealand produced something like 28 bushels per acre. 
If Victoria was not able to produce a higher ratio than that no 
great amount of agricultural productions could be looked forward 
to in that country. No doubt only a small proportion of the land 
was as yet cultivated. Highteen million acres of land had been 
sold and selected, and about 12 millions remained; therefore if 
13 million of acres under cultivation were deducted, it appeared 
that the larger proportion of the acres in Victoria were oceupied in 
the production of cattle and sheep. Some of the statistics brought 
forward by Mr. Hayter on other points were extremely interesting, 
especially those relating to education and crime. He was very 
much astounded to perceive that the average of crime in some of 
the Australian Colonies was so very high. It had been pointed out 
that the commitments in Western Australia amounted to 1 in 5 of 
the population, but he (the President) presumed that that had 
some reference to the origin of the colony. Indeed, in other colonies 
the proportion of criminals to the rest of the population was not 
what one could wish. In Victoria the proportion of crime seemed 
to be very low, and on the other hand the number of children 
under education seemed to be very high when compared even with 
those countries of Europe and America where education was at the 
highest pitch. That seemed to him to be very great evidence of 
progress in the Colony of Victoria. He should have liked Mr. 
Hayter to give a few more data from which an accurate comparison 
could be drawn between Victoria and New South Wales. New 
South Wales had a reputation for free trade principles, and the 
Colony of Victoria had rather a reputation for protection, and it 
would be very desirable from every point of view, especially from 
the statistical point of view, that accurate data should be obtained 
of the products and manufactures of the two colonies, from which 
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some idea could be gathered as to the relative value of the two 
systems. 


Mr. C. Watrorp said that in listening to the paper one was 
struck with the important fact that 10,000,000 sheep in the colony 
would imply a large amount of wool; but he found that there were 
only eight textile manufactories in the colony. Of course it was 
well known that a large quantity of wool was exported to Great 
Britain and other parts of Europe, but he should like to know 
whether the wool was sent to Hngland, as formerly, or whether it 
found its way to America or any other cowntry. As much of the 
wealth of the colony depended upon the production of live stock, 
he should also ke to know whether the recent drought had been 
a serious drawback to the progress of the colony. ‘To his. mind the 
paper had not cleared up this question. He should also lke to 
know if the Government of the colony or any of the’ Australian 
colonies had paid any attention to the collection of statistics bearing 
upon fires, such as the amount of property burnt and the proportion 
which might be insured, or otherwise. The only Huropean country 
whose Government collects such statistics is Russia, and thereby 
they are enabled to learn whether the people are politically con- 
tented or discontented ; as also whether there is a condition of com- 
mercial prosperity or otherwise in the different provinces. observed 
upon. In America, too, the statistics of fires were being collected for 
economic reasons. Australia might present differing problems, as 
influence of climate or building materials upon the number of fires. 


Mr. Lionen L. Conen said that there were two or three points 
connected with the paper in which the Society, he thought, would 
take a greater interest than they would into the consideration 
whether the one colony or the other was the more prosperous. It 
was comparatively a small question whether New South Wales or 
Victoria or Queensland was the wealthiest country, but taking an 
imperial view of the question, and looking back to the economical 
discussions that had taken place before the Society within the last 
two years, it was a matter of importance for them to know what had 
been the gradual progress of the colony in recent as compared with 

‘previous years, or what had been the retrogression in consequence 
of the introduction of the protective system. In the papers read 
last year it was pointed out by Mr. Newmarch that a country 
should take care of its imports, and the exports would take care of 
themselves. It would be found that in Victoria the imports were 
in 1877, 191. 5s. 1d. per head, and the exports 17/. 16s. 8d. per head 
of the population. It would be interesting to know whether the 
imports or the exports had increased, and whether the volume of 
trade had increased by the protective duties to which Victoria had 
been subjected during the last five years. Those who, like himself, 
were advocates for unrestricted trade, believing it had brought 
advantages to this country, were not so pedantic as to believe that 
every detail of it was of universal and at the same time of inflexible 
application ; but from the restriction on free trade, and looking at 
the same time on the circumstances of climate, population, and 
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immigration, he thought it might be shown conclusively that the 
trade of this colony had not increased to the same extent as that 
of older countries that had adopted free trade principles. He had 
studied the paper, and he contessed that he had received no en- 
lightenment on that point. There was no doubt absolute progress 
in wealth and in trade, but he believed that it would have been 


doubled—he might say quintupled—if the shackles of trade had 


been removed, and if one-sided legislation had not led to the forced 
stimulus of manufactures. There was no doubt that these colonies 
were gaining great credit for their progress by their economical 
administration, by the progress of education, and the freedom from 
crime, as shown in the paper, but. he wished to point out that the 
progress of all those colonies would be much greater if there was 
not so much jealousy between one colony and another, and so much 
interference of the littleness of legislation, he would call it, so as 
to interpose checks between one trade and another. This was no 
doubt a political question, but political problems, interwoven as 
they were on these questions with statistics, especially belonged to 
the province of the Society to elucidate. He asked whether it 


would not be possible to elicit some statement not only as to the 


positive, but as to the relative progress of the colony. 


The Rev. I. Doxsey wished to know from Mr. Hayter what 
means were adopted for the purpose of getting accurate statistics 
as to the number of horses, cattle, and sheep that were found in 
the colony, aud also what means were taken to ascertain the 
various kinds of produce. He should also like to know if 
Mr. Hayter could furnish any information as to the wages of 
agricultural labourers and mechanies in the colony at the present 
as compared with former years. ‘There was.considerable doubt in 
many minds as to whether in the early settlement of colonies agri- 
cultural should not be more followed than mechanical trades. He 
further wished to know if any information could be obtained with 
regard to the present prices of food and clothing, and house rent 
as compared with former years, because statistics on these points 
would tend to throw considerable light on many questions that had 
been raised. The President had called attention to the small 
produce of wheat in the colony. He (Mr. Doxsey) knew that in 
some counties in England as much as 40 bushels were raised to 
the acre. If 40 bushels were raised in Victoria, instead of 
having 7 million bushels of produce there would be 223 million 
bushels. Further investigation upon these points would probably 
throw some light on the question whether the colony was at a 
disadvantage by the very great advance in manufactures that had 
taken place, and whether if more attention were paid to agri- 
cultural produce there would not be a very considerable increase in 


the necessaries of life. 


Mr. WesrGartu said that he was an old colonist of Victoria, and 
it was twenty-two years since he had returned. It was thirty-nine 
years since he first went out, and Victoria and Melbourne were very 
different then from what they were now. With regard to the colonial 
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revenues there was, he thought, some deception in comparing 
revenues of young colonies with those of old countries. Mr. Hayter 
himself had given warning as to that. One great colonial revenue 
item was railways; another great item was land. The proportion 
of revenue from land in Victoria was 17 per cent. and in New 
South Wales it had given lately as much as 70 per cent., from a 
_ variety of reasons, such as the high price of wool and other 
products which enabled pastoral occupants to buy the land in New 
South Wales rather than in other colonies. In this country the 
purchase of land was between individuals, whereas in Australia it was 
purchased largely from Government, and if one thing and another 
_of that extraneous kind was struck off, the difference was not so 
ereat between the taxation of old countries and the taxation of the 
colonies. Mr. Hayter had alluded to the debts of the colonies 
and to the comparatively moderate amount owing by Victoria; but 
he would remind him that Victoria had not yet done borrowing. 
Only a few days ago she brought out a loan of 3 millions which 
was only part of a loan of 5 millions. There was a perfectly loyal 
feeling as regards debts, and he believed that every colony would 
pay the last farthing. As to the protection question, Mr. Hayter 
evidently was fond of protection, and thought it had done good, 
and quoted a case of the increase of manufactures all over the 
colonies under the influence of protection. He (Mr. Westgarth) 
questioned whether in a semi-tropical clime lke Victoria it was an 
advantage to the people to shut them up in manufactories. Again 
it had been argued that the colomies should be independent of 
outside people for the principal manufactures. He thought, 
however, that the argument should be the other way, and that they 
should depend upon one another. The more dependent they were 
the more likely were they to have prosperous commerce. Naturally 
enough the view was taken that protection meant loss. Most of 
the colonists admitted this, but they held that there was a social 
advantage in it, but they should be very careful to inquire what 
the costly social advantage was. With regard to education, he 
was glad to see how much Victoria had improved in this respect. 
He had compared Victoria with Canada some years ago, and he 
found that Western Canada was all but in the position of having 
actually every child of educational age at school, and he was glad 
to think that Victoria was almost in the same position. 


Mr. Monerizrr Pavt said that although not so old a colonist as 
Mr. Westgarth, he had spent about fifteen years in Victoria and 
New South Wales, and was exceedingly gratified to hear the subject 
of the paper so ably and succinctly dealt with by Mr. Hayter. He 
was glad to find that Mr. Hayter had specially alluded to the land 
revenue of New South Wales as contrasted with that of Victoria. 
It was a very easy thing to make a revenue by selling the corpus of 
an estate. New South Wales continued to sell her corpus, and the 
amount so realised was treated as annual revenue. It was therefore 
very easy to bring about the result exhibited in the financial statis- 
tics of that colony, as the poliey of its Government differed very 
much from the position assumed in Victoria. In New South Wales 
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the landowners were different from those of Victoria. In the 
former colony the land had been acquired in various ways, and was 
very often purchased there by the pastoral tenants in self defence. 
Squatters there, who were the pastoral tenants of the Crown, were 
obliged to buy what might be termed “the eyes of their runs,” in 
order to preserve them from free selection. The squatters had 
either leased their lands from Government, or had given for the 
right of run a large premium to previous holders. They were fre- 
quently thus compelled to buy great areas of country in order to 
protect themselves. A large proportion of the Government land was 
thereby alienated. The money obtained for it went into the Govern- 
ment treasury and appeared as revenue annually. The next point 
to which he would call attention was the position Victoria occupied 
in respect of railways, which were now all in the hands of the 
Government. In the earlier days there were one or two attempts 
to start railways by private enterprise ; these, however, were gradu- 
ally acquired by the Government, and the last of them, the Mel- 
bourne and Hobson’s Bay Railway, about which there was a great 
deal of haggling, eventually passed into Government hands, although 
it was understood that 1t might have been obtained on more favour- 
able terms when first offered for sale. It was important to notice 
this action with respect to railways, because Victoria having laid 
down her trunk lines, she had been enabled to attract to herself a 
vast amount of produce, in the export of which she derived certain 
collateral advantages. Allusion had been made to the small area 
under cultivation. He did not believe that, taken as a whole, 
Victoria was an agricultural country—not agricultural in the sense 
that we in this country understand it, and for this reason: it was 
more easy to deal with agriculture in a country where there was 
superabundant moisture to get rid of by drainage than when a 
country lacked moisture which had to be supplied by irrigation. 
With regard to the yield of wheat per acre, it was well known that 
in South Australia it was even less than in Victoria; but there 
was no finer wheat that came to this or any other market than the 
wheat of South Australia. It was a mistake to compare New 
Zealand with South Australia or Victoria in this respect, because 
the latitude and situation of the two colonies were different. In 
New Zealand there were 30 bushels of wheat grown to the acre, 
but this result could not be expected to be obtained in Victoria by 
any amount of good farming, because there was quite a different 
country to deal with. With regard to the question of crime, it 
was very important to notice that amongst the colonies Western 
Australia and Tasmania stood the highest two on the list; but the 
obvious reason for that was the origin of the population in these 
colonies. Victoria was a colony to which convicts were never 
sent, although they might have come as ticket-of-leave men from 
Tasmania or Western Australia. Having thus reviewed several 
points in Mr. Hayter’s paper, Mr. Paul proceeded to say that it 
seemed to him that Mr. Hayter had not given enough prominence 
to what might be termed the two “backbones” of Victoria. The 
first of these was wool, and the second gold. Wool growing com- 
menced in 1837, and the gold discoveries in 1851. Sometimes both 
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those two backbones were active, and sometimes the one was latent 
and the other active. In 1837 there were only 514 bales of wool 
exported from Victoria, while in 1876 there were 312,566; so that 
in the forty years from 1837-76 there was an increase unparalleled 
in the history of any country. Dividing this period into four 
decades, the figures for each showed the following results, viz. :— 
Bales. 


From 1837 to 1846, 84,975 bales, or an average per annumof .... 8,497°5 
” "47 4, 256, 524,052 ” »” vee 5 25405°2 
9 "57 ” 66, 908,651 ” ” Sage 90,865°1 
9 67 oy) 770) 2,367,405 9 ” eee 236,740°5 


During 1877 and 1878, the two years of the fifth decade, on 
which we have now entered, the exports were respectively 329,791 
bales and 298,573 bales. 

It would thus be seen that between 1877 and 1878 there was a 
great decrease, and it was necessary to explain the reason of it. 
Mr. Hayter had alluded to the drought. The drought in the Aus- 
tralian colonies, though not so much felt in Victoria as in some 
drier districts, of course had an effect on the export of wool. But 
there was another feature with regard to the export of wool from 
Victoria which should be viewed in connection with her trunk 
system of railways, to which allusion had already been made. 
From the policy of the Government of Victoria some years ago 
the squatters were, so to speak, driven across the Murray, and a 
great many of them took up stations in that part of New South 
Wales now known as Riverina. At one time they thought of 
separating themselves from New South Wales, and forming another 
colony, but as they had no seaboard, they prudently gave up the 
idea. Their affections lay with Victoria, where they had originally 
settled, and where they had been trained, and above all things their 
purse strings were held there, because having received from 
Victorian merchants advances and support, they were obliged to 
send their wool for shipment through Victoria, and they did this 
the more readily as transit facilities were afforded by the establish- 
ment of railways to take their wool from Riverina to Victoria. New 
South Wales was now making advances in this direction, because 
she was pushing on her railways, and in a year or two it would be 
found that the increase in the exports of wool from Victoria would 
not go on in the same ratio; in other words, that the Riverina wool 
would be shipped at Sydney instead of at Melbourne. 

The other backbone was gold. The supply in Victoria was 
greatly decreasing. As far back as 1867 the average number of 
miners employed was 65,857, and the yield of gold in that year was 
1,493,831 ozs. In 1876 the number of miners was 41,564, and the 
produce of gold was only 937,260 ozs. In the year 1877 the number 
of miners was 38,882, and the produce of gold 792,839 ozs., and in 
1878 the number of miners was computed at 37,400, with an 
estimated yield of 753,793 ozs. Taking the Government Mining 
Department returns, the following results were exhibited :—In 1868 
the produce was 1,684,919 ozs. against, in 1878, 755,754 ozs. Of 
course there was a reason for this. When gold was discovered 
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there were at the diggings a great many masters, but very few 
servants, and they all went in a manner scraping up the gold. In 
other words, there was a great deal of alluvial sinking, but nothing 
in the shape of mining. Many of the men became dissatisfied, and 
those who were at first gold diggers subsequently became servants 
to those who had capital, brains, technical knowledge, and expe- . 
rience to work the mines. 

He thus had attempted briefly to supply the details concerning 
these two products, which he thought Mr. Hayter in.his paper had 
not dealt with so fully as he might have done, possibly from -his 
desire to contribute a muliwm im parvo. In regard to the sheep 
statistics of the colony, it was necessary to view them in connection 
with the position of the wool exports already laid down. In 1860 
the number was 5,794,127, and in 1860 there were exported 71,393 
bales of wool, but in the year 1876 the number of sheep was 
11,749,532, while the number of bales of wool exported was 
312,566. It would thus be seen that the ratio of increase of sheep 
had no reference to the increase of wool. Of course as the wool 
exported must have come from somewhere, and could not have 
been shorn from Victorian sheep, in this there was proof of what 
he had previously stated, that there was a transit of wool through 
Victoria, of which she reaped the benefit in her exports. He 
thought it was wise in Mr. Hayter, considering the position he held, 
not to introduce political matters into his paper, and he admired 
exceedingly his prudence in this respect. He thought, however, 
Mr. Hayter might have called special attention to one or two salient 
points in the history of Victoria, such as the discovery of gold in 
1851; the giving of a constitution to Victoria in 1856, for which he 
regretted to say she was not ripe, the result being that very shortly 
after universal suffrage was established, followed by @ series of 
jumps towards protectionism. A new régime had now commenced 
in Victoria, the effect of which was that New South Wales, while 
pursuing a free-trade policy and increasing her transit facilities by 
the extension of her railway system, would speedily divert from 
Victoria the Riverina trade, which he had already shown she had 
in previous years acquired. 


Mr. G. Puiiiips Bevan said he should like to have heard more 
in reference to the labour question. It must be remembered that 
for one man who went out to Victoria or any other colony for 
sheep farming, gold mining, or any other occupation which 
required capital, there were 500 or 1,000 who went out simply as 
labourers, and the real connection between England and the 
colonies was that produced by the labourers, who took their manual 
labour there and left all their friends behind. He was afraid the 
labour question in Victoria did not run so smoothly as it might 
do. The same questions which were agitating this country in 
regard to labour, were agitating not only Victoria, but also 
New South Wales and Queensland, and he should like to have 
heard something which would give some clue as to whether this 
question was to be one of the new world, as it was already of the 
old. He thought that the statistics of colonies might be very 
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much more elaborated and made more popular in this country than 
they were. 


Mr. G. D. Hoopsr asked if the author had any explanation 
which his official position enabled him to give as to the discrepancy 
between the imports and exports, for he took it the chief subject of 
interest to the meeting was protection versus free trade. It 
appeared that the imports per head of the population in Victoria 
exceeded the exports by about 2/., and he should like to know whether 
Mr. Hayter thought this excess was due to the inauguration of 
the protectionist policy, or whether he did not think the very 
satisfactory and substantial progress alluded to in the paper was 
not in a very large measure due to the gold discoveries, the almost 
cessation of which had been chronicled in the paper. Mr. Hayter 
seemed to him to lay undue stress on the amount of revenue, and 
because that did not exceed 5/. per head in any other colony, he 
inferred the wonderful prosperity of Victoria; but this was not an 
infallible test. On the contrary, provided a government was efficient, 
the smaller the revenue it raised the better. As to the question of 
debt, with which the author dealt, he gave a table showing those 
countries whose debt was a certain multiple of their annual revenue. 
The United Kingdom stood near the top and Victoria near the 
bottom. Therefore, he argued, it was better able to pay its debt; 
but to show the reductio ad absurdum of that theory, he would 
mention that Peru stood very near Victoria. Its debt was but a 
small multiple of its annual revenue, and yet it was insolvent. 
Whether a country was in a fair position as to its national debt | 
was not dependent only on the number of its population or the 
amount of its annual revenue. The revenue of Victoria, although 
it bore a large proportion to its debt, was not, taken alone, decisive, 
because it might in time crumble away. It was necessary to 
consider what resources lay behind the annual revenue. He should 
like added to the produce of wheat, &c., a third column, giving 
the average produce per acre of the various crops. There was one 
disheartening fact in the paper which he could not but allude to, 
namely, the Jarge amount of wealth devoted to the development of 
the drink traffic. He would ask if appendices could not be added 
containing tabular statements of the exports and imports of the 
colony, because without such statistics they were unable to judge 
properly of the question of protection and free trade. 


Mr. Gtrren said he agreed with the previous speaker as to the 
proper mode of comparing the revenues and debts of different 
countries. It was really of very little use comparing the revenues 
of different countries per head, and comparing the proportion of 
debt of the different countries with the amount of revenue actually 
raised. ‘The real comparison to be made, though it was difficult to 
obtain sufficient figures, was that of the amount of the revenue 
and debt with the taxable income. If the proportion of the debt 
to the taxable income was low, the country was not greatly indebted. 
Merely to compare the revenue per head and the debt per head, and 
to compare the debt with the actual revenue raised would avail 
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very little indeed. There were many other elements to be considered 
in the case, and he should have liked if Mr. Hayter had qualified 
the comparisons he had given, and had thrown some light upon the 
real extent of the resources of the different Australian colonies 
and’ the proportion of their burden compared with the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Hamilton, in the paper he read on New Zealand, 
went into some comparisons of this kind, which, although they 
were not perhaps perfectly accurate, were very useful. As to the 
question of protection, if Mr. Hayter, instead of saying shortly 
that protectionist duties had stimulated manufacturing in Victoria, 
had attempted to give some evidence to show that this had been the 
case, his paper would have been more valuable. He should say 
that if there had been no protectionist duties in Victoria, probably 
there would have been more manufacturing, and in any case the 
people would have been better off. The real question to be dealt 
with was not whether there was more manufacturing, but whether 
people were better off with protection than without it. In regard 
to the statistics of crime he would point out that the colonies of 
Australia were differently composed. In Western Australia they 
had, in fact, a convict settlement, and it was therefore of very little 
use comparing the statistics of Victoria with Western Australia. 
He thought also that it would be very interesting to have some 
comparison of the different proportions of the population in 
Victoria and the other colonies with which comparison was made. 
For instance, in one colony there might be a greater number of adult 
males of a certain age in proportion to the population than there 
was in another, and if so, there would very likely be more crime 
in a colony with a large proportion of male adults than in a colony 
where the population, as in England, was composed of a large pro- 
portion of women, children, and old men. If this were considered 
comparisons could be drawn with a greater degree of accuracy. 
He wished to say generally how much they were all indebted to 
-Mr. Hayter for his paper. Mr. Hayter was one of their honorary 
members, and he had done them good service by reading a paper 
on the occasion of his visit tothiscountry. It was only a specimen 
of the good work in statistics which Mr. Hayter had done. The 
“Year Book of Victoria,” published by Mr. Hayter, was, in his (Mr. 
Giffen’s) opinion, a volume which could compare with any statistical 
volume published by any Government in the world. There was no 
book which excelled it for practical usefulness and convenience, 
although there were some on the continent very much more 
ambitious in style. 


Mr. H. D. Pocutn pointed out that if the revenue of Great 
Britain was made up in the same way as that of Victoria, namely 
by adding the receipts from the railways, and the postal and 
telegraph services, and other matters, the revenue as stated by the 
essayist, would be very largely increased. 


Professor C. H. Prarson, in answer to some of the previous 
speakers as to the yield of wheat in the colony, called attention to 
the fact that Professor Thorold Rogers in his valuable work on 
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** Agriculture and Prices’? pointed out that the average yield of 
wheat in England during the fourteenth century was not probably 
more than from 8 to 12 bushels an acre. ‘The yield was now 28 
bushels, showing that the yield could be indefinitely increased in 
any country. So, again, the yield of wheat was smaller in South 
‘¢ Australia than in Victoria,” but, none the less, South Australia was 
one of the greatest wheat producing countries in the world in pro- 
portion to its size, having exported something like 200,000 tons one 
or two years ago, with a population of not much more than 200,000. 
He believed that in all new colonies the instincts of the colonists 
led them to engage in nomadic agriculture. In South Australia, 
which was pre-eminently the wheat colony of Australia, all the 
country within 100 miles of Adelaide was being deserted by the 
colonists going farther north and taking up land which some years 
ago was little better than a desert. He thought that Victoria 
would be a great wheat producing country in the future. In 
reference to the free trade question, he himself was a free trader, 
though acting with the Liberal party who advocated a protective 
tariff there. No other policy would be endorsed by the majority of 
the people, and he might say there were no stronger protectionists 
than those who went out lately to the colony from England. In 
regard to whether or not woollen manufactures were succeeding, 
he gave an instance of the failure of the protective system where it 
might be expected to succeed. Wool was one of the first things 
an Australian would naturally protect, but he found on inquiry that 
one of the reasons why the factories did not succeed was because the 
raw material was necessarily and actually dearer to buy in Australia 
than in England. The wool season in Australia only extended over 
two or three months, when a stock of wool was laid in, whereas in 
England wool sales were constantly going on during the year, and 
the manufacturer did not want to borrow at all, and if he did, 
borrowed at a slight percentage. On the other hand, he would say 
that it was very difficult to apply the same general laws to these 
small communities as were applied to large communities. The fact 
that the Victorian people were more scattered than in any other 
part of Australia, and that they had greater facilities for shipping 
at Melbourne, enabled them to tide over the false economical system. 
If the duties of the colonies were examined one with another, it 
would be found that South Australia, though nominally a free 
trade colony, was not impeccable, but levied protective duties as 
against the products of its neighbours. There was no particular 
feeling about that, but very likely if the attention of the South 
Australian Government were drawn to it, it might be modified. 
Again, the duties in Victoria were far from being so high as the 
protective tariff in America. As to the money coming from lands, 
it was put a little too strongly by one speaker, that all the money 
coming from the sale of land ought to be funded for national pur- 
poses. It must be borne in mind that a colony starts at a great 
disadvantage from a settled country. It had no roads made for it, 
and although the expense of building churches and schools was 
not in the first instance a national charge, it was a charge which 
certainly bore upon the taxable strength of the population. A loan 
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had lately been negotiated at 45 per cent.; in better times the 
‘colony could have borrowed at 47, and the money would bring in 
3% per cent., and he thought the honesty and good sense of the 
people might be trusted as their guarantee that they will not be 
defaulters for the other small proportion of the interest. 


Mr. Bripewater asked whether Victoria was so exceptionally 
peculiar in regard to aridity that moisture could not be introduced 
into the soil by artificial means. If this were done, he did not see 
why the colony of Victoria would not in future be able to maintain 
its prominence in regard to its financial returns which was at 
present so satisfactory. 


Mr. Hayter, in reply, said he was glad to find that the subject 
had attracted so large an attendance, had excited so much interest, 
and had elicited so animated and intelligent a discussion. Many 
questions had been asked, but he was happy to say none of his facts 
had been controverted, so if he had much to answer he had nothing 
to answer for. Some of the speakers had expressed regret that he 
had not given more information upon various points, but it must 
be borne in mind that it was necessary to bring the paper within 
reasonable limits, and if he had entered fully upon all the topics 
respecting which information was desired, material would have 
been afforded sufficient for six papers instead of one. Some of the 
speakers had assumed that he was a protectionist, but he had said 
nothing which should warrant such a conclusion. He had merely 
alluded to the fact that the imposition of protective duties in 
Victoria had undoubtedly stimulated manufacturing industry, and 
had purposely refrained from expressing any opinion as to whether 
this was for good or for evil. Many might say that the population 
would have been better employed in bringing more land under 
cultivation, clearing the forests, or searching for gold, but this was 
a point it was not for him to decide. The relative merits of free 
trade and protection was a question upon which political feeling in 
Victoria ran high, and he, as a public officer, and one consequently 
whom it behoved to refrain from all interference with politics, was 
naturally reticent of his opinion upon such matters. The President 
stated he thought he had detected in the paper a jealousy of the 
colony of New South Wales, but no such jealousy existed. In 
comparing the two colonies financially, he (Mr. Hayter) had been 
obliged to point out the necessity of taking into account the large 
revenue derived by New South Wales from land sales, but he had 
merely stated a fact and had placed no invidious construction upon 
it. Mr. Prance had stated that the credit of New South Wales 
stood higher than that of Victoria, but Mr. Prance was probably 
not aware that a few days since a loan had been raised by Victoria 
in the London money market upon most favourable terms, and that 
the debentures had immediately afterwards risen, and were still 
rising in price. With reference to the anticipations of the Presi- 
dent that the progress of Victoria would not be so great in the 
future as in the past, he (Mr. Hayter) pointed out that whilst the 
annual yield of gold had fallen off from 11,000,000/. to 3,000,000/., 
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the exports had scarcely at all decreased, and could not great things 
be hoped for a country which showed such elasticity. The Presi- 
dent had likewise alluded to the low average yield of wheat in 
Victoria, and this had also been spoken of by the Rev. Mr. Doxsey 
and Mr. Paul, but it was a fact that the yield per acre was higher 
than that of any colony upon the Australian continent, and although 
it was not so high as that of Tasmania and New Zealand, the grain 
was of much better quality and was superior to that of any other 
country in the world except South Australia, and to that it was 
quite equal. The grain of New Zealand was so inferior to that the 
Victorian millers had been used to, that it was positively unsaleable 
to them, whilst at the same time the wheat of Victoria and South 
Australia commanded high prices. With reference to Mr. Walford’s 
remark that there were only eight textile manufactories in the 
colony, it should be pointed out that some of these were upon an 
extensive scale, and that even as many as eight was a large number 
for a country which had been in existence for only forty-three 
years, and of which the population did not now amount to 900,000, 
so that there was a difficulty in procuring the requisite skilled 
labour. Statistics of fires were not obtained except in regard to 
fires on which coroner’s inquests were held, which was only the 
case when suspicious circumstances existed. There was not how- 
ever any reason to suppose that the crime of arson prevailed to any 
extent. With reference to the remarks of Mr. Cohen, the limits of 
his (Mr. Hayter’s) paper and the restrictions placed upon him by 
his official position, had prevented him from going into the question 
of the progress of the colony under protection as compared with 
what it might have been under free trade. He (Mr. Hayter) 
thought that his paper teemed with proofs in regard to the great 
progress the colony had made under the circumstances in which it 
had been placed. In reply to the Rev. Mr. Doxsey, the agricultural 
statistics were gathered at the expense of the municipal bodies 
by collectors who acted under the direction of the Government 
Statist, and these statistics were most accurate. The statistics 
of the live stock were collected partly in the same manner, and 
partly by means of statements furnished by the pastoral tenants. 
They were not quite so reliable as the statistics of agricalture, but 
were rectified when a general census took place, which was once in 
ten years. Full details of wages and prices would be found in the 
appendices to this paper. The cost of living was undoubtedly 
lower, whilst wages were much higher in Victoria than in England. 
Mr. Paul had given some valuable information respecting the 
colony, and had contributed some useful statistics especially about 
wool and gold. These were matters which he (Mr. Hayter) could 
merely glance at in his paper, as so many other subjects demanded 
his attention. A considerable quantity of wool was brought into 
the colony overland from New South Wales, and was afterwards 
re-exported, but this was carried by Victorian railways, stored in 
Victorian warehouses, formed the security on which advances were 
made by Victorian merchants, paid a commission to Victorian 
brokers, and was shipped at Victorian ports, in vessels which paid 
Victorian harbour dues. As a matter of fact Victoria made a large 
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profit by this wool, and no one could object to its being included 
in her trade returns. With reference to Mr. Bevan’s desire to 
hear more upon the labour question, and to his complaint that 
colonial statistics were not sufficiently elaborated, he (Mr. Hayter) 
referred the speaker to the “ Victorian Year Book,” which was to 
be found in the library of this Society, and as a popular statistical 
work had been pronounced by competent judges to be equal, if not 
superior, to anything which was to be found elsewhere. Full 
information would be discovered there upon the subjects inquired 
into by Mr. Bevan. In reference to the remarks of Mr. Hooper, he 
(Mr. Hayter) said that all other things being equal, the amount 
of the revenue raised in a country, if this was done without 
causing distress to any class, and general prosperity prevailed, 
afforded an indication of its being able to pay its debts. Victoria 
occupied a high position in this respect. Mr. Hooper had named a 
country which he stated to be insolvent, although it raised a large 
revenue, but that might be from dishonesty, extravagance, or other 
circumstances, which did not apply to a British community. It 
was his (Mr. Hayter’s) intention to add appendices to his paper 
containing tabular statements, but these had not yet been printed. 
He (Mr. Hayter) quite agreed with Mr. Giffen that the proper 
mode of comparing countries financially was to contrast their 
revenues and debts with the taxable income, but it was impossible 
to procure the requisite data for such a comparison. Victoria 
_ being undoubtedly prosperous, as he (Mr. Hayter) had shown, 
whilst its revenue was high, the inference naturally was that its 
taxable income must be high also, and its debt being low in pro- 
portion to its revenue, that it was not dangerously indebted. 
Mr. Giffen had hazarded the opinion that there would probably 
have been more manufacturing in Victoria if there had been no 
protection, and at any rate the people would have been better off. 
He (Mr. Hayter) had already said that he was not there as the 
champion of protection, but he pointed to the other Australian 
colonies in which protective duties had not been introduced, and 
where manufacturing industry had advanced but little, and the 
people were not better off than in Victoria. Mr. Bridgwater had 
asked whether the condition of agriculture could not be improved 
by irrigation. This was being done, and extensive works had been 
undertaken by the Government, and more were projected. <A 
private company also proposed to construct irrigation works upon 
a large scale. Where practical effect had been given to irrigation, 
excellent results had followed. 


On the motion of Dr. Farr, a vote of thanks was accorded to 
the author for his valuable paper, and the meeting adjourned. 
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It is with much diffidence that I approach the very difficult question 
which stands for discussion on the present occasion. At other 
times when it has been my lot either to introduce or take part in 
the subject of debate, the matters under consideration have generally 
been those upon which official experience had qualified me for the 
expression of opinions that might be held with some confidence; 
and though those opinions have sometimes been at variance with 
generally received views, the course of events has shown them to 
have been of some value in directing the course of inquiry, and 
eliciting information on topics of great national importance. In the 
present instance the inducement to investigate the question has been 
the belief that it was fitting that this Society should discuss it, and 
that coming to the inquiry without any preconceived notions or 
special theory to support, and bringing to bear upon it the habit of 
careful observation and comparison, it might be possible for me to 
bring together facts and figures such as might serve to call forth 
the knowledge and experience of those whose judgment on the 
various points at issue would be of greater value than my own. 
Assured that whatever may be adduced will meet with kind atten- 
tion, I shall feel happy if the effort now to be made should succeed 
in throwing any light on the subject, or of drawing out the intelli- 
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gent thoughts of those to whom it has been an object of interest or 
study. In thus doing I must disclaim any intention of taking a 
comprehensive grasp of that which in all its bearings and results is 
too wide for me to attempt, and I have therefore limited the title of 
this paper to that of ‘“‘ Some Phases of the Silver Question.” 


I.—Oonnection of Gold with Silver. 


It is obviously impossible to treat of silver apart from gold. 
The two metals have in common not only that they belong to the 
same class, and, as articles of consumption subserve much the same 
purposes; but that they have by universal consent been selected 
for use as a medium of exchange—the representatives of value for 
other articles—and thus as money have an employment distinct 
from all other substances (excepting the limited use of copper or 
bronze as coins). In our country when we speak of the deprecia- 
tion of silver, we mean that a definite weight of it will pass in 
exchange for a lesser weight of gold than it did; that the pound 
sterling will purchase more of it than was formerly the case—that 
is, that an alteration has taken place in the relative value which it 
and gold bear to each other. That whereas in July, 1859, when 
the highest price was reached, 623d. per standard ounce, 15 grs. of 
pure silver were exchangeable for 1 gr. of pure gold; in the same 
month of 1876, when it fell as low as 462d., it took 20 grs. of the 
former to purchase one of the latter, the extreme fall being 253 per 
cent. Practically, however, we have to deal with a fall from 603d. 

—the average for 1871, and also for the whole period from 1833 to 
_ 1871—+to 492d., the average price of the last eight weeks, being a 
depreciation in value as compared with gold to the extent of 18 per 
cent. 

We are so accustomed to speak and think of gold as having a 
fixed value because a certain weight of it, stamped with the Queen’s 
image and named a sovereign, is the legal and tangible representa- 
tive of the pound sterling in which all our contracts or engage- 
ments are expressed, that we forget that gold too varies in price. 
For unless we have it in possession we can only obtain it by 
parting with something else we possess, or promising to pay so 
many pounds for it at some future time, and to thus obtain it we 
must accept the purchasers’ terms for the goods, or the promise, 
we choose to sell. Whenever we try thus to sell, we find that 
the number of sovereigns to be received varies with the current 
value of other articles or the rate of interest on loans. Thus gold 
measured with other standards alters its relative worth, and it is 
always difficult to say whether the variation is in the gold or the 
article, or in both together. The only real fixture in value is the 
pound sterling, which, though in itself an imaginary standard, 
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becomes a very real one when practically applied.* Now there can 
be no doubt that for many years succeeding the gold discoveries in 
California and Australia the purchasing power of the sovereign 
became lessened, gold was said, and truly so, to be depreciated in 
value ; now again the purchasing power of the sovereign is rising, 
and gold is said to be undergoing an appreciation. That is, it goes 
further in the purchase of articles, though not in the payment of 
debts; but whether this is due to the increased value of gold in 
itself, or to a decrease of value in the articles it procures, is a point 
not easy to determine, and yet in relation to silver it is one of vital 
moment, It may be remarked here, though this point must be 
treated afterwards, that during the whole course of the plentiful- 
ness of gold, silver never varied more than from 584d. per oz. in 
May, 1845 (the lowest point until recently), to 62$d. in July, 1859, a 
range of 65 per cent. as opposed to the present fall of 18 per cent. 

The arguments on which this assumed appreciation of gold is 
stated to rest, are: Ist, That the production being diminished, it 
becomes scarcer, and therefore must increase in value. 2nd, That 
there is so general a fall in prices as could only have arisen from 
the gold with which they are paid having actually become more 
valuable. A little inquiry into the accuracy of these views is 
absolutely necessary before we can consider the relative worth of 
silver and gold. Let us first of all see what are the actual facts as 
to the quantity of gold in circulation, and the work it has to per- 
form. It will scarcely be contended that so far as our home trade 
is concerned, there is any want of sovereigns for all the transac- 
tions of daily life. If there be scarcity it must be found in impedi- 
ments to the discharge of international obligations, or the conduct 
of the larger operations of home trade; and in neither of these 
does the difficulty seem to exist. 


II.—Relation of Production and Quantity of Precious Metals to 
State of Trade. 


There would seem to be the greatest difficulty in obtaining any 
estimate of the total quantity of the precious metals in existence, 
either at the present or any former period. As regards the produc- 
tion since 1849 or 1852, there is not much difference of opinion. 
Messrs. Tooke and Newmarch, followed by the “‘ Economist,” con- 
sider that between the former year and 1875 the world’s production 
of gold has been 573,652,000/., whilst Sir Hector Hayf gives 
572,195,000/. from the latter, and during the same period 
2.41,890,0001. of silver, together 814,085,000/. The same authorities 
would set down the consumption in the arts and manufactures and 
wear and tear of coin at about 2,000,000/. per annum of each metal 3 

* See Postscript, p. 433. + “H.C. Com. on Depreciation of Silver,” 1876. 
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thus if we accept either estimate, leaving something more than 
500 million pounds sterling to have been added to the stock of gold, 
and something less than 200 millions to that of silver. Prior to 
1849 it is supposed by Tooke and Newmarch that 560 millions’ 
worth of gold was in’ existence—about an equal quantity to that 
since produced. If so, there must at the present time be more than 
1,100 millions diffused amongst the various countries in which it is 
used. Mr. Seyd’s* opinion is that in 1849 there was about 400 
millions, that 500 was raised between that year and 1875, but only 
350 millions of this was added to stock, the difference having 
been absorbed in various uses; so that there was then but 750 
millions in circulation, which, brought down to this year, would be 


TABLE I.—Showing the Estimated Production of Gold and Silver in each 
Year from 1849 to 1877; with the Imports and Exports of Bullion and 
Coin, as well as Merchandise, into and from the Principal Countries, 
since 1860. 


[In million £’s to two decimals. ] 
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about 800 millions only. Thus both estimates assume that there is 
now, as near as may be, double the quantity there was thirty years 
ago. Our concern, however, is not so much with the actual amount, 
as the rate at which it has increased, and the necessity or oppor- 
tunity for its employment has arisen. These are points on which 
great diversity of opinion is sure to be found, and anything like 
certainty is scarcely to be expected; but in the preceding table I 
have endeavoured to place in juxtaposition some information which 
may help towards the formation of a tolerably accurate judgment. 

‘The first section sets forth the assumed production of both 
gold and silver since 1849. It is taken from the Appendix to the 
Report of the House of Commons Committee on the depreciation 
of silver, and, excepting for the first and last three years, the 
figures are those given by Sir Hector Hay.* Our present pur- 
pose is with gold alone. During the first twelve years, that is up 
to and including 1860, the amount is 278 millions; deducting 
24 millions as used up, and adding the remainder to the 560 in 
existence prior to 1849, it may be assumed that 814 millions were 
available for circulation as coin or in bullion in 1860. 

In the second section there are collected together the imports 
and exports of coin and bullion in both metals between the principal 
countries for each year from 1860 to 1877. The countries embraced 
in this collection are Russia, Hamburg, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Italy, Austria, United States, with the United Kingdom and her 
possessions in India and elsewhere, constituting probably five-sixths 
of the world’s traffic. The particulars are taken from the several 
official “Statistical Abstracts’? for the United Kingdom, foreign 
countries, and our colonies. The latter two do not go back further 
than 1860. With the exception of the quantities received from or 
sent to countries not named, it is evident that the return will be 
double, the import of one country being in each case the export of 
another, but by adding the two together and taking the mean amount 
we may obtain a tolerably correct idea of the movements to and 
fro in each year. It is not practicable to obtain the separate quan- 
tities of gold and silver from all countries, nor to rely implicitly on 
the division in those-in which it is recorded, but Mr. Giffen in a 
table laid before the Committee has shown that for the United 
Kingdom the proportion of silver to gold stood for the years— 


LBOS O18 9 Fas. Resisdavessal aoc tudeny tee 0°57 tol 
50 2 U8 Noy Bir Goons crecdiasdvaes cant bo cettaes 0°63 ° i, 11 
BO We Te Wy hatnscs sh ccarcas aes Retirees OG eit 
WR PaEI Rh sine Me Ae Nemes ET 8a Fe "8D 5,91 


the average of the whole period being 0°61 to 1. 


* The figures from 1870 onwards are altered from those originally read, 
Sir H. Hay having kindly supplied them with the latest corrections, so that the 
whole of the series, 1852-78, now rests upon the same authority. Other estimates 
for recent years are somewhat higher. 
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For reasons which it is not necessary to explain, I am induced to 
think that the proportion of silver for the middle period, 1862-72, 
was overstated in the official tables, possibly so for other years, and 
that 0°50 or 0°55 to 1 would be a better ratio. Allowing then that 
between other countries there is more frequent transport of silver, 
it will not be far wrong to roughly estimate that altogether there 
would be twice as much gold as silver, and therefore that two-thirds 
of the movements are in the superior metal. This would show 
that the quantity of gold carried backwards and forwards in 1860 
was 56, and in 1877 73 millions. 

In the third section a like collection has been made of the 
imports and exports of merchandise, giving a tolerable representation 
of the trade of perhaps five-sixths of the whole world. Taking, as 


before, the mean between the two, we get goods to the value of 
‘more than 600 millions in 1860, and 1,100 millions in 1877 inter- 


nationally exchanged, and having to be paid for in specie or by 
some other mode of settlement. 


III.—Sufficiency of Gold Supply. 
The connection of this information with the subject may not 


at first sight be apparent, but its purport is to show that the trade 


of the world has not increased in an undue proportion to the stock 
of gold available for the purposes of the settlement of accounts 
between the different countries. 

This will appear on comparing the progress made from year to 
year, thus— 

















Existing Gold. Moving Bullion. Moving Merchandise. 
Mins. Mins. Mins. 
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From 1860 up to 1873, the year in which the trade of the 
world reached its highest point, whilst there was a continuous 
addition to the stock of gold, and a corresponding activity in the 
movements of the precious metals, there was a still greater 
increase in the interchanging of goods. Yet the gold in existence 
was ample for conducting the necessary exchanges. From 1873 to 
the present time there has been a steady decline in trade, and all 
the while an accession of gold, which forbids the supposition that 
there is an insufficient quantity for the purposes of international 
exchanges. There are no data for determining in what degree the 
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home trade of the various nations has advanced, but it is pretty 
certain not to have done so to a greater extent in the several nations 
than their foreign has done. Nor are there any indications, so far 
at least as our own country is concerned, that the supplies of gold 
have been below our needs. The records of the London Clearing 
House are generally taken to show the magnitude of the business 
being transacted, and in these the highest point was reached in the 
same year, 1873, when the amount of clearing was 6,003 millions; 
having risen from 3,257 in 1868, and now fallen again to 4,885 in 
1879. The amount of bullion which the Bank of England was 
enabled to retain and consequently the extent of its note circula- 
tion, as shown in Table II, together with the same particulars for 
the Bank of France, would seem to show that there was no lack of 
gold to meet the uses to which it had to be applied. 

TaB.E IT.— Yearly Transactions of London Clearing House and Banks of 


England and France, compared with Estimated Accumulations of Gold 
and Silver since 1851. 


[In million £’s to two decimals.) 
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ee Winget ey 20°78 23°30 12°40 19°89 63°44 571 
*71....|.  4,018°46 23°59 24°40 14°20 25°38 81°54 601 
etal oy 48, OER 22584) 28°50 | V12-20 01 wares 97°80 | 630 
ial L -0,002.34 22°70 25-70 12°00 30°70 | 114°50 660 
TAA 65992789 22°29 26°30 | 11:00 | 63°01 | 107756 688 
Ahoy 6,013°30 23°92 2920 11°60 67:17 | 100°66 720 
IGA 3\ ee A07 28 28°70 27°40 16:00 86°76 99°82 753 
bal 1A,893°00 25°37 27°90 12°50 81°70 99°70 787 
; iy 5,066°53 23°84 | 28:06 | 10°70 | 81°67 | 93°89 822 
an, 


1g79 | 4885'09 | 28°08 | 32°80 | 10:80 | 8106 | — ee 


ee a 
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Beyond this, there can be no question that every ounce of gold 
is at the present moment capable of doing more duty than at any 
former period. In proof of this it is sufficient to allude to a few 
of the alterations which have taken place. The opening of the 
Suez Canal has halved the time occupied in transmitting bullion to 
and from the Hast and Australia, and in like degree abridged the 
interval between the dispatch of goods from hence, and the realisa- 
tion of their value in the countries of sale. An almost equal 
increase in the rapidity and frequency of communication by steam 
between other parts of the world, and especially in the use of 
telegraphic intercourse, has produced much the same result in other 
directions. Then the extension of banking facilities has rendered 
unnecessary and unusual the storing up of any quantity of coin by 
traders or private individuals, and occasioned the vast majority of 
receipts and payments to be made with the use of very little money ; 
how little will appear from the following analysis of “the total 
‘“‘ payments to credit of customers” kindly furnished by a banker, 
whose business may be taken as a sample of the general usage :— 





Per Cent. 
SELIG? OBO KO MAILGE! Sects tcvosse ctesvgossdensts ses aseseteessceosse 8°6 
MOTION UO fine cate sneestectessrecasbahaccssecsastssotesyeisvasssteudse 88°5 
EIU RMT OUCR ur st aie ceetsytsuaetusasescecheNedengstsemtreboteoses 2°6 
ABIDE oe Pitas ss SIE Racor wohcebouadtovceadebebscoetatsvacvenesees 0°3 
100°0 





Do not these several observations justify the conclusion, that 
though at particular times and places there may be a temporary 
deficiency of supply; so far from there being any scarcity of gold, 
there never was a period in the world’s commercial history when 
the existing quantity was so large as it is at present, in proportion 
to the necessity for its use or the purposes it has to serve P 


LV .—Fall in Prices. 


Much stress has been laid upon the general fall in the price of 
commodities as an evidence that gold has become appreciated, 
and hence the inference drawn, particularly by Mr. Giffen in his 
paper read not long ago before this Society,* that “very likely gold 
‘‘ and silver have both changed.” This opinion is so important as 
to deserve close investigation into its validity. 

Mr. Giffen puts ‘‘ the average fall of prices between 1873 and 
‘1877 at more than 20 per cent., exclusive of course of the addi- 
“ tional fall in 1878.” The “ Economist,” writing on 28th December 


* Journal, vol. xlii, pp. 57 e¢ seq. 
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last, referring to a letter from Professor Jevons in its number of 
8th May, 1869, ‘“reasserting with the utmost confidence that a real 
“‘ rise in prices to the extent of 18 per cent. had been established 
‘¢ since 1849,’’ endeavours to show “ that a real fall in prices to the 
“ extent of 16 per cent. has been established since 1869.” Hach 
of these three authorities measures the fluctuations which have 
taken place by a system of index numbers, in which the average 
prices of a number of articles (twenty-two in one case, fifty im 
another), ascertained in the years 1845-50, are each represented by 
100, and the variations in every subsequent year by a corresponding 
addition or otherwise to thisnumber. The aggregate of these several 
ratios becomes then the ‘‘index number,”’ representing the value of 
all commodities, and consequently the general rise or fall which 
prices have sustained in each successive year for which the calcula- 
tions have been made. Dividing this number by as many articles as 
have been employed, the average is ascertained. 

This system appears so well adapted to attain the desired 
results, that I have followed it in constructing tables, showing not 
only the prices prevailing in this country, but likewise of some staple 
articles in the place of their production ; taking as the price the 
average of the year’s transactions shown in the “Statistical Abstracts 
“for Foreign Countries and for Colonial Possessions,” issued 
from the Board of Trade. Jam unable, however, to adopt the 
“‘ Hconomist”’ figures as they stand, for they seem to me to err, 
inasmuch as of the twenty-two articles four are for different descrip- 
tions of cotton goods; and as this commodity is subject to unusual 
fluctuations, the alterations in price affect the “‘ index number” in 
a fourfold degree. I have, therefore, corrected the figures by 
including only one value for cotton (the average of the four), and 
have added coal,* as an article too important to be left out; thus 
obtaining an average of twenty instead of twenty-two articles. 
Professor Jevons’s figures differ somewhat in principle. I should 
have preferred using them, but that they are not carried forward 
further than 1869, and the subsequent years are essential to the 
question under consideration. 

The “ Kconomist”’ numbers, together with the same as I have 
ventured to alter them, and those of Professor Jevons, will thus 
compare together :— 


* The exceptionally high prices to which coal, together with iron and other 
articles in the manufacture of which coal is consumed, rose in 1872 and following 
years, unduly raises the index numbers. But for this cause those for 1872 to 
1875 would probably have been 125, 132, 127, 124, rather than 133, 142, 136, 
130, as shown in column 3 of next page. 
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Year.) “Economist.” Same Corrected. Jevons. 
1 ge am SR eee _ . — 122 
DE POA Bie a ee — — 106 
SM ey tos satsostccueter oe ——<ie I0O 
Sa Se — — IOI 
oy sutctannneent erpoepeee 7 Men 104 103 103 
See an Beret Bars — ~— IOI 
SE essen Bee 107 114 116 
“a SR Iie Bai — — 130 
LE. SRDS ier Been “= — 125 
a SER SSS Ee cam Rite — — 129 
BEE Feb scnkdean tals iedaccate 136 140 132 
MAME NT, «504.5. cicdeavdoseete 119 123 118 
ooh TE INI AS sore rae 118 120 
is EROS ia cali Bees Lez 123. 124 
SS SERA Ne Biptecerree Bean 124 124 123 
a A A Bi ee pe 131 125 124 
OE, ae I Migeeen Bee 158 144 123 
“Ta DE eae Ben GR Oe ie Sees 172 151 125 
ch ES ee Pes 162 138 £24 
1: EEL GMC, Se ae 162 7 141 128 
RRS BRE es Oe eee « 137 128 118 
oh ED Re oe) ee 123 122 120 
oe EE tee les Oe 121 118 IIg 
“Dy eb see Ee a. Sei BB 122 119 — 
ne ie be ne eee ae ee 118 118 — 
Tecate A A et A 129 sy (133 — 
Td Nie 2S ie SE BEE 134 Sq ) 142 — 
OE, ee A eles See & Sates & 131 3% ) 136 _— 
(A ISS eee NS Oe Bae 126 X & (130 == 
ot ess ae ae Ce 123 123 — 
UE Se Ee ae 123 126 — 
oe See aeees Meet Pe 116 118 — 
79 (1st January) .... IOI 106 — 


Note—Average 1845-50, for each series, 100. 





It will be noticed that all the foregoing numbers relate solely 
to prices in this country. In dealing with those in other countries 
it becomes necessary to adopt a different point of comparison or 
datum line, because there are not within my reach any available 
records earlier than 1861 from which to ascertain the average of the 
six years 1845-50, that would be represented by 100. I have 
therefore formed a new index number, in which 100 stands for the 
average of each article for the six years 1877-72, thus working 
backwards and showing each of the specified articles for each year 
in its relation to that number. In this manner it becomes prac- 
ticable to compare to some extent the prices in other countries with 
ourown. The following table shows these in detail :— 
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Tas.e III.—/ndex Numbers for Prices of certain Articles in the Country of 
Production. The Average of Stx Years, 1872-77, being represented by 100. 





United France. 


Wheat. 
Year. Eng- 
land. | States. 

1849........ 83 pea 
(nthe & 45 — 
go) hae 72 — 
Asana 76 — 
aay 100 — 
Jay hale 136 — 
PDO eee 141 — 
Bt Get ane 131 — 
AS Ree 106 i 
ROG tee 83 — 
Ji neat 82 — 
260) aa 100 — 
ROL aetns 104 95 
ry fescre: To4 88 
Paks 84 | 100 
OA isssisty 78. 4 103 
TBO eo ckes 78 140 
"Bb ane 94 109 
fF puna 121 98 
68.0.0... 119 147 
*69 aves. 90 108 
Je ey ee 88 100 
da 107 | 102 
ano ae 107 | 118 
ERO 110 102 
d¢f ase Lose MLL 
LANES 85 88 
ALOR vere 84 96 
OF estes 107 90 
nS ser ters 84 — 

Avrge 

1875-4 100 100 








100 
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France. 
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141 
128 
1138 
114 
110 
121 
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100 
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101 
100 
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101 


100 


Silk, 
France. 


100 


Rice, 
India. 


Opium, | Tea, 
India. | China. 
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The mean number of these nine articles, compared with those 
previously shown as altered from the ‘‘ Economist,” and converted 


to the datum line of the preceding table, will then stand thus 
running backwards :— 





Home Prices. 
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World Prices. 
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It is obvious that these foreign prices are too limited in number 
and in range of articles to form an adequate basis for comparison, but 
so far as they go they indicate—more especially in the earlier 
years—a great difference from those at home. The later years 
approach much nearer to each other, a proof how much rapid — 
transit, more especially the speed of telegraphic communication, 
does towards equalising prices in the most distant places. 

Many curious questions may arise out of these comparisons, which 
it would be unfitting at present to discuss, but the figures having been 


_ collected at considerable labour are set forth in much greater detail 


than is perhaps necessary, in the hope that they may be available 
for other objects than the one we are now pursuing. It is import- 
ant, however, to notice their great irregularity and the absence of 
any steady sequence of rise or fall which would establish the fact 
that prices are affected wholly or even mainly by the existing quan- 
tities of gold or silver. 


V.—Purchasing Power of Gold. 


There can be no question that with the gold discoveries and 
the sudden influx of money thus produced, there was a great 
increase in prices, giving evidence of a diminution in the purchas- 
ing power of gold, and there has lately been a lessening of price which 
materially adds to that purchasing power; but it may fairly be 
questioned whether this is rightly attributed to a depreciation at 
one time, or appreciation at another of the metal itself, rather than 
to the influence of other causes, appreciating and depreciating at 


different periods the commodities which gold is employed to 


purchase. If I may be allowed the expression of an opinion 
differing from that of so many great authorities, | would venture 
to assert that the influence of gold in raising or reducing prices 
depends not so much upon the quantity of it available for use, as 
on the circumstances attending its production, and the facilities 
offered for its employment. Wealth of any description easily and 
rapidly acquired has a tendency to an equally easy and rapid 
dispersion. The sudden acquisition of money by those who rushed 
into gold mining, combined with the abstraction of so much labour 
from other pursuits, and the employment of so much more labour 
in ministering to the wants of those who ceased to become pro- 
ducers, could not do otherwise than raise the demand for the 
necessaries and luxuries of life beyond the supply, and thus 
enhance their cost. Almost exactly the same thing has happened 
with other commodities than gold, at one time iron, at another 
coal, at another something else, has brought about the same result. 
These have been real additions to the wealth of the world, because 
VOL. XLII. PART II. 25 
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they have been articles of real utility, but their influence has been 
less enduring because of their destructibility, whilst gold as money 
is almost indestructible. The stone thrown into the pond, partly 
by its bulk and partly by its imparted force, raises the level of the 
water with which it comes in contact, but each succeeding ripple 
becomes lower and lower, till no elevation is perceptible ; so the 
masses of gold thrown amongst the moving multitude of purchasers, 
raised the level of prices; but with each succeeding transmission 
from hand to hand its elevating power became less, and notwith- 
standing the mass still remains, its influence on prices ceases. Were 
it otherwise, with the ever-increasing stock of gold in the world, 
and the constant growth of realised property, which in the secu- 
rities by which it is represented answers the purpose of gold for 
exchanges, there should be an ever-increasing rise in prices; and 
at the present moment, with the store of gold in this country, 
prices should be higher than ever. We must look then for other 
causes for the recent fall of prices. They are to be found in the 
condition of the manufacturers for foreign markets, who, unable as 
before to effect profitable exchanges of the goods wherewith to 
obtain possession of gold to purchase articles of consumption, cannot 
give high prices, which thus perforce must sink. 

A striking confirmation of the previously expressed views that 
the alteration in prices must be attributed to other causes than the 
influence of gold, may be derived from the study of some tables 
furnished to the “‘ Economist” in July of last, and January of this 
year, comparing the imports and exports of 1872 with those of 
1877, and 1877 with 1878 (a similar comparison of 1872 with 1873 
having appeared in ‘‘ Lloyd’s List” of June, 1873). These tables 
I have combined into one contrasting the import trade of 1878 
with 1872, and another the exports for the same periods. They 
will be found in the Appendix (D and E); but the results are not 
so marked as in the originals, because of the rise in many articles 
which took place between 1872 and 1877, being balanced or 
varied by the fall which was experienced in the following year. 
A few extracts showing the actual increases and decreases in prices 
on the values of certain classes of articles will make this apparent. 

In the face of such irregularities of growth and dec ay in value 
as are here manifested, it is impossible to ascribe the changes 
wholly or chiefly to any assumed alteration in the valuation of the 
gold in which the values are expressed. These tables were 
compiled in the first instance to determine how far the diminution 
of our trade was due to the quantities as they rose and fell, or to the 
progressive alterations of prices. They have an important bearing 
upon the present question from the disparity they show between 
imports and exports; the one for several years manifesting a 
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tendency to increase in price, the other to a fall; most incontro- 
vertibly demonstrating that these changes were in the goods them- 
selves and the circumstances of the buyers and sellers, not in the 
value of gold. Thus— 


{In million £’s to two decimals.] 











Increase Increase 
Year. Value. or Decrease | or Decrease 

on 1872. on 1877. 

Imports— £ £ £ 

MMMTTINNTOOU! reteccsscsccecntucctscevessveende. 1877 36°34. | + 38:50 ae 
MRI oo eteocivaet ect slwde tne ot cvcseases "78 40°29 — =| 3°95 

MOLADIO LOO <.......4)..s.adsesearsse-esene- hy 102°18 | — 1:04 MS 
RIS soso ccsectratacsssscossace "78 89°28 — at On le7 

Cocoa, coffee, and tea oe 177, 20°82 | + 1°52 ee 
pl COI SS it Bae: (AAs See "78 19°80 -= — cyl 

Mextale materials .....4.....c.cserscosecceess M77 74°92 | —17°58 ei 
9 Saceuescesavasneeusrssecsess 78 70°43 — a3, 2a 

Total food consumption ............... aT % 183°77 | + 2°38 ei 
Pee eae (oe gs eee 78 172°67 — — 15°74 

Total materials for manufacture ...... °77 128°r2 | — 22°98 -= 
se ML: aml (ky Carentan "718 122°34 — — 821 

Exports— 

Textile manufactures 0.0.0... 1877 | 100°55 | — 25°12 _ 
By Pree PEN Ln ccsvars "78 98°65 -— — 2°70 

Total British produce... wii 142°36 | — 89°19 os 
ee sO... "78 138°46 — — 5°31 

Total foreign and colonial goods ....|. 777 36°63 | — 2°22 a 
sr PCR AR. 78 37°76 -— — 161 





VI.—Variations in the Value of Gold. 


But apart from the variations in the value of gold, as measured 
by its power to purchase other commodities, some consideration is 
due to the alterations in its value for use as money, not for expendi- 
ture in consumption but in production. Although absolutely inert 
in itself, and unable to increase as natural products do, or as the 
products of labour, whether bodily or mental, do; it yet has a power 
to increase in the hands of its holders by drawing to itself that 
which other means have produced. In this sense it may be said to 
have two values—permanent and temporary—according as it is 
devoted to stationary or fluctuating investment. The one value 
is to be seen in the price of the public Funds; the other in the 
price of short-lived employment, as represented by the Bank rate. 
The following table shows the price for thirty years of English 
consols and French rentes, each paying 3 per cent. interest, and 
for the same period the minimum bank rates in England, France, 
and Germany. 


2 eg 
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Taste V.—Showing the Yearly Average Price of Government Stocks, and 
Bank Rates of Discount in England, France, and Germany, from 
1849-78. 



































England. France. Germany. 
Near} (ae | 
Consols. Bank Rate. Rentes. Bank Rate. Bank Rate. 
£ Per cnt. frs. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
1849 .... 92% 2°93 53°65 4,00 — 4°05 
*pO ...; 96% 2°50 56°67 400 co 400 
Hep bees 97% 3°00 © ne 400 — 400 
72 =. 99% 2°15 74°95 3°17 — 4°00 
Det a ayer 3°69 99°52 3°23 — 4°25 
104) Sa ols 5° 40°30 4°33 — 4°35 
‘Gp ieey 90% 4°89 67°12 44.4 — 4°10 
*56 -s... 938 6°06 10°42 5°54 — 495 
iy pate gif 6°67 68°02, 6°16 — 5°75 
DO. teat 96% 3°23 70°65 3°69 _ 4°50 
"BD> 5. 95% 2°73 67°49 3°46 — 4°20 
*60. cen 94 4°18 | 68°99 3°64 — 400 
5k Dae 91s 5°27. 9 (68°29 5°53 — 400 
dey ty 93 2°53 69°26 3°77 — 4,00 
‘OGEs. 92% 441 of (68°55 4°63 — 4°10 
’64 .... go 7°40 66°05 6°50 — 5°30 
65 Ges 894 4°77 67°44 3°72 — 495 
"68> a. 88 6°95 68°00 3°67 == 6°20 
67 sex 93 2°54 69°03 2°71 — 4°00 
‘OBES: 93% 2°10 69°91 2°50 —_— 4°00 
509) re 92% 3°20 ayer 2°50 — 4°10 
"70% 52.. 923 3°10 65°82 3°99 — 4°85 
i Natice 922 2°89 53°05 BAL — 4°15 
sh pps 925 4°10 Le Bas 5°16 — 4°30 
ahi tes 92% 4°79 56152. 5°15 — 5°05 
GE es 924 3°69 60°95 4°29 -— 4°35 
EVD tue 93% 3°23 64°94 4°00 sens: 470 
Bare 95 2°60 68°81 3°40 a 4°15 
Sf eases 95% 2°90 — 2°25 — 4°40 
"TB sone 95% 3°75 — 2°25 — — 





In this country and in others having a gold standard, whereby 
there is a fixed relation between the ounce of metal and the pound 
sterling or other unit, having no other term whereby to express 
value than this same sovereign, we are apt to forget that gold 
really does fluctuate in value almost as greatly as other commo- 
dities; or at least we are in the habit of thinking of depreciation 
or appreciation, as a gradual process so slow and steady as to 
escape notice, except by the occasional comparison of one period 
with another, whereas in truth an ounce or pound is worth much 
more at one time than another and in different places at the same 
time. The average price of Consois during thirty years is shown 
to be 938, yielding thus an annual interest of 3:24/. Now looking 
to the facts that the probability of having to sell or buy at a 
different price, and that the transfer occasions some small expense ; 
we may strike off the odd °24 and say that in England gold lying 
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absolutely secure without chance of loss or gain is valued at 3 per 


cent. In France the average price has been 66°03, yielding 4°64 per. 
cent., a difference due doubtless to unsettled state of govern- 
ment and other causes rendering it of some risk to hold such 
securities. But taking 3 per cent. as the absolute value of gold 
because the value of its representative, we find that during this 
period its price has varied as much as from 88 to 992; that is, a 
person parting with ninety-nine sovereigns at one time would only 
receive back eighty-eight at another, or vice versd. A somewhat 
startling variation in a value which is thought to be fixed and 
unalterable. In France the range has been still greater, the same 
interest bearing security being at one time 53°65, at another, 79°52. 
Then for temporary use—not dwelling upon the rise once or 
twice for a few days to 10 per cent.—the yearly averages have 
varied as much as from 2°15 to 7°50 in England, and from 2°25 to 
6°50 in France, although for the whole period the average has 
been almost identical, 3°91 here, 4:04 there. Yet it has happened 
more than once that at the same time gold would purchase in the 
one place the same or equally good securities at prices yielding 
double the interest it would in the other. The variations in the 
German rates do not appear to have been so great, although they by 
no means show a constant value attaching to either gold or silver. 
The causes of these fluctuations in value it would be out of 
place to consider on this occasion. All that is necessary to the 


_ argument as regards silver, is to show that the price of gold itself 


is so greatly subject to change that it never can be said to have 
any natural fixed value in relation to either the pound, silver, or any 
other commodity. 


VII.—Production and Depreciation of Silver. 


So large a space has been devoted to the consideration of the 
gold question, for the simple reason that having to deal with two 
elements, either of which or both together may be unstable, it is 
quite necessary to determine with some precision with which 
of the two the whole or the greater part of the instability rests. 
That it is not with gold to anything like such an extent as the very 
great depreciation in the gold-value of silver would point, seems 
to be pretty clearly established by the evidence already adduced. 
The way is thus prepared for considering the actual position in 
which silver now stands. 

The annexed table shows the production of silver since 1852, as 
estimated by Sir Hector Hay, commencing with a yearly produce 
of about 8 millions, and ending with more than double that amount 
mm the last few years, giving an average of some 10 millions per 
annum. If from this we deduct 2 millions as absorbed in the arts, 
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wear and tear, &c., the existing silver must have been increasing 
for the last thirty years at the rate of about 8 millions per annum. 
There seems to be great difficulty, more so than with gold, in 
arriving at anything like an accurate notion of the quantity of 
silver in coin or bullion which the world possessed, either in 1848 
or 1879, and so to see what ratio the annual additions bear to the 
previous accumulation. Mr. Seyd estimates the amount in 1848 
as 600 millions; but then allows for an increase of 50 millions only 
up to 1875, which is quite incompatible with the estimate of the 
successive additions of 8 millions in every year. For our present 
purpose, however, the actual amount dispersed amongst the various 
nations by whom it is used is not so important as the progressive 
growth in that quantity whatever it may be. Perhaps we are safe 
in setting the former amount at something like 500 millions, and 
if so the total increase must be about one half of that sum. 

TaBLE VI.—Estimated Production of Silver in Hach Year from 1849 to 


1878, with Average Prices in London Market ; Imports and Eaports of 
United Kingdom; Exports to the East; and Bills Drawn on Indian 




















Government for same Period. [In million £’s to two decimals.] 
United Kingdom. India. 
ilve Price 
Year. P : a 4 AY Won hes i Exports to |Buills on Indian 
ave a SL yamports. | Exports. East. Government. 
d. 

BAO C8. trp imsieaea: 8°12 592 — 7-72 3°81 1°89 
50 5 dN 8°12 603, — 4°37 5°05 2°94 
Ol aN Sei Re es 8°12 61 — 5°08 1172 3°24 
52 ~piNies ARB 8°12 603 —- 5°97 2°45 2°78 
58 PRES Sys 8°12 615 — 6°15 Bcig 3°32 
O04 wa abies he 8°12 615 — 6:03 3°10 3°85 

i} erat rama ee 8°12 61,3; — 6°98 6°43 3°67 
EDO POLIH) 51 satenles 8°13 61,55 — 12°81 1241 1:48 
Tisai 813 | 612 — | 1851 | 1673 2°82 
"58 i net Aerie 8°13 6lis 6°70 7:06 4°75 63 
59 NPA: 8°15 6275 14°97 17°61 14°83 03 
60 Le ee 8°16 6142 10°39 9°89 8°48 —_ 
Tabanan 854 | 6022 | 6:58 | 9:57 6°82 = 
CLtaaik wera. 9°04 61-5 a 13°31 10°10 1°19 
GS dos cs Be ples sees 9°84 61% 10°89 11:24 8°26 6°64 
(ae ee 10°34 613 10°83 9°85 6°25 8:98 
"65 Sa aang 10°39 61; 6°98 6°60 3°60 6°79 
CB SHR RA I0'14 612 10°78 8:90 2°37 7:00 
67 ney ee eee 10°85 6052; 8°02 6°44 64 561 
BB. sescesssesseteen 10°04. 605 72 751 1°64 4°14 
OQ .rrecrrsserseerssen 9°50 603, 6°73 7°90 2°36 3°71 
10 .cvorssseseesensnen 10°90 60%, | 10°65 8:91 1°58 6:98 
TL ssssssseeseeesten 11°00 603 16°52 | 18:06 3°71 8°44 
72 ‘ad Gadeasge aera 11°20 60,3; 11°14. | 10°59 5°65 10°31 
73 Seiten ie 12°20 592 12°99 9°83 2°50 13°94 
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The same table shows the average prices in London, per ounce 
of standard silver, for each of the last thirty years, beginning with 
597d. in 1849, and ending with 52,°,d. for 1878. Since then there 
has been a further reduction, until the last price quoted to-day is 
50¢d. Side by side with these will be found the silver imports 
and exports to and from the United Kingdom, the exports to the Hast, 
and the amount of bills drawn at home on the Indian Government, 
all of which particulars present features of interest, although their 
sequence is not so regular or so closely following either production 
or price as to establish any law of intimate connection with either 
the one or the other. The column of price shows that between 1849 
and 1872 there was no very great variation from 59#d.; in the earlier 
years it rose by slow degrees as high as 62¢d., in 1859, having 
in the months of March and July been 623d. (the highest price ever 
qnoted), and then by almost equally regular descent reached 60,5,d. 
in the latter years, the average of the whole period having been 
6id. It is evident, therefore, that neither the increasing rate of 
production, nor the varying rates of movement to and fro, nor yet 
the absorption by the Hast, have exercised any regular or constant 
effect upon the price. All these and many other causes must have 
each had their specific influence, but want of uniformity in their 
occurrence neutralising each other, no marked result followed. We 
must look then for some other cause or causes to account for the 
marked and rapid decline which hag been going on since then. In 
six years, without reckoning the further changes of the present year, 
the fall has been from 608—614 in January, 1872, to 49}—501+ in 
December, 1878, equal to 1o$ in seven years, or an average of 
15 per annum, being 21 per cent. altogether, or 3 per cent. yearly. 

In the opinion of the committee of the House of Commons, this 
fall is due to three principal causes :— 

Ist. ‘The greatly increased yield from the new mines in 
“‘ Nevada,” to which all the increase in production since 1870 is to 
be attributed. 

2nd. “To the introduction of a gold currency into Germany,” 
which commenced at the end of 1871. The total amount of silver 
which it is estimated has thus to be withdrawn, when the operation 
is complete, is 48,000,000l., of which probably 30 to 35 millions has 
been already sold. 

3rd. ‘‘To the decreased demand for silver for export to India.” 
From a paper laid before the committee by Mr. Waterfield, it would 
appear that the surplus of imports of silver into India in periods 
of ten years have been :— 
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Comparing the six years 1866-72, with the same number since 
that, we shall find— 


Average. 
1866-72 Ode delecceverocorocecdoos Noe Goresacoiocde eee eeecisioseece 5,988,360 
"1 DBE nits hainsatguah eek one: A naerwe hie 45945,240 
1,043,620 


To these the committee add three other causes :— 

Ist. The substitution of gold for silver in their currency by the 
Scandinavian Governments, which is estimated to have caused the 
withdrawal from employment of 1,800,000/. between 1873 and 1876. 

2nd. The suspension of silver coinage by the Latin union. 

3rd. Thé temporary prohibition of silver coining in Holland, by 
which some 4,000,000/. of gold has been substituted. 

These several causes have been so fully entered into, that 1t may 
be sufficient here to state the estimate of their collected amount of 
silver thrown out of use during the last six years, to be from 40 
to 50 millions. 

Now giving full weight to this amount, and likewise to the fear 
of effects yet to be produced by the further sale of German silver, 
these causes seem insufficient to account for the depreciated value 
at which silver now stands, and I would venture to add some other 
results of the altered condition of monetary affairs. 

1st. The hoarding of money which was formerly common has 
very much ceased, both in our own and other countries, especially 
in France, in consequence of the great increase in banking facilities, 
and still more in the creation of numerous interest-bearing secu- 
rities which are available for persons of but limited means. The 
vast increase in the deposits in our own savings banks, and the 
number of small holders of French Government stock which the 
system of the Emperor Napoleon introduced, are but two instances 
of this change. 

2nd. Here and doubtless elsewhere, shopkeepers and petty 
tradesmen as well as the larger dealers and merchants now have 
banking accounts, to which at short intervals they carry their 
receipts, and from which they draw by cheques, which are many 
of them interchanged without the use of coin, the sums required 
for paying their accounts. Everybody now seems anxious to get 
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rid of coin as soon as received, and the saving thus induced must 
vastly economise the employment of both gold and silver. 

3rd. The great accession to the stock of gold in the world 
cannot fail to have its effect upon the employment of silver also. 
The greater convenience which the superior metal has for all uses 
excepting that of small change, must tend very much to circumscribe 
the use of the inferior. This is greatly enhanced by the extension 
of postal telegraph and railway communications which render the 
transport of coin or bank notes so much more rapid and easy, 
especially of gold or notes, which occupy little space and are easily 
moved, whilst silver is cumbrous and therefore difficult of transfer 
from one place to another. Nowif it be true, as previously asserted, 
that the quantity of the precious metals in the world is at present 
greater in proportion to the uses they have to serve, the weightier 
and less valuable of the two is sure to be the first to be disused 
where any option exists. So far from there being any scarcity of gold 
which should cause an appreciation of its value in relation to silver, 
there appears to be good ground for believing that a plethora of it 
exists. It fails to depreciate in value, because it thrusts out silver 
from use as money and tends more and more to reduce it to the 
condition of a commodity. Herein probably consists a very potent 
cause for the overstocking of the silver market, and hence the 
diminishing price in gold which can be obtained for it. 


VIIL.—Depression of Trade. 


It is impossible not to notice the coincidence in point of time 
of the decay in the value of silver with the earlier stages of that 
depression in trade of which it is much to be feared we are far 
from having reached the culminating point. Messrs. Pixley and 
Abel’s circular remarks on the year 1872, ‘“‘commencement of 
decline in price of silver,’ and the remarks at foot will be found 
in articles on the trade of 1873, furnished by myself to “‘ Lloyd’s 
“List.”*+ It was not till the latter half of the year that silver began 


* «“ The conclusions to be drawn from the facts disclosed in these returns, when 
viewed in connection with the diminution in our exports which has been for some 
time slowly advancing, are by no means consolatory or reassuring. It is evident 
that we have commenced to buy less of the materials on which our great manu- 
factures depend; and that as we sell less and less of these we must diminish stil] 
further the imports we can afford to purchase; also, that just in proportion as we 
purchase less, the countries from which we take these products will be the less 
able to buy the articles into which we manufacture the raw materials. Meantime 
we are largely and continuously adding to our receipts of articles for food, the 
cost of which is so much loss to the nation if we cannot find employment for the 
working power which this food sustains; or if the price at which that labour is 
obtained be so enhanced as to render its employment unprofitable.”—30¢h 
July, 1878. | 

+ “It is barely possible that the conclusions arrived at by a cursory study of 
these returns may be somewhat modified on more matured consideration of the 
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to fall, nor till the middle of the following year that it assumed 
any serious proportions, and bearing in mind that it is frequently 
some months before any change becomes manifest in the official 
trade accounts, it is clear that silver, the imports of materials for 
manufacture, and the exports of manufactured articles, all began to 
decline in price or quantity about thesame time. It is to be noticed 
too, that silver depreciation preceded its demonetisation by the 
German Government by some months, although it is probable that 
the anticipation of this action may have exercised an influence prior 
to its actual performance. It would be out of place here to go 
over the same ground as regards imports and exports that has been 
travelled before, but it must be remarked that the growing balance 
of trade against us in each year from 1872 to 1877, would prevent 
silver being sent to us in payment for other goods. It would come 
here either in exchange for gold procured by the sale of securities, 
or on consignment for sale, and thus like any other commodity for 
which the demand is slack have to suffer in value. 

The direct effects of this silver depreciation upon the trade and 
financial condition of our own country are not so serious as its 
indirect results. Our own standard being a gold one, and silver 
being used only for tokens passing at an artificial value by legisla- 
tive enactment, no loss oun our money is sustained; but the Mint 
gains on the metal converted into coin to the full extent of the 
lower price at which it can be purchased. There are never very 
large stocks in the hands of British holders, and it is probable that 
the bullion merchants and speculative dealers have realised quite 
as much profit from fluctuations downwards as they would if the 
direction had been different. No doubt loss ensues wherever con- 
tracts exist which have to be met by receipts of silver, and trade must 
be impeded in silver-using countries by the necessity of charging 
higher for the goods we sell to meet the difference in exchange ; 
but as it does not appear that the prices of articles purchased for 
the home market have greatly risen in their silver value, there 
would on these be a corresponding gain. 


fuller information to be furnished in the ‘ Annual Statement of Trade ;’ but thus 
far there appears nothing to remove the impression—that our extending importa- 
tion of articles to be consumed as food, unaccompanied by an increased exportation 
of our own produce and manufacture, cannot be a satisfactory condition of trade. 
So far as the importations of articles necessary for the sustenance of our popula- 
tion are concerned, unless that food be transformed into some tangible productions 
of the labour it feeds, with which to pay for its cost, there is to that extent a 
loss of national wealth; and the same remark may apply in some measure to those 
articles which, not strictly necessary as food, enter largely into consumption. The 
increased sale for these may indicate, as doubtless it does, the possession by the 
labouring classes of greater means for enjoyment and personal gratification, but 
unless our producing power is employed as well as maintained, the supply of these 
means wust fail, and our importations as well as our exportations will decline both 
in quantity and value.”—26¢h January, 1874. 
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As regards India, up to March, 1877, neither the Viceroy there, 
nor the India Office here, seem to think that the purchasing power 
of the rupee had become less, “ The relative values of gold and 
‘“‘ silver not having varied in the same proportion as elsewhere ;”’ * 
and though “the silver prices of imported goods had not risen,” 
this may be accounted for by the fall in the price of their first cost. 
The Indian finances however have suffered most grievously from 
the revenue having to be collected in silver, and so large a portion 
of it having to be paid in gold or its equivalent in England. The 
bills drawn last year upon India by the Government to meet the 
expenditure upon Indian account in this country amounted to 
14,000,000/., and the fall from 60} to 52,%, represented a depre- 
ciation of 13 per cent., making an actual loss to the Indian revenue 
of nearly 2,000,000l. f the one year only, whilst the estimate for 
the coming year is nearly double that sum. On official or private 
persons having to remit money either in specie or bills, the same 
sacrifice is entailed. 

So far as concerns internal circulation in countries where the 
silver standard exists, it matters little what the price of silver in 
other places may be, but on whatever amounts they have to export 
to countries having a gold standard, a loss must ensue, and that 
not only on the actual transmission of the silver, but on all trans- 
actions for which it is the standard, or rather upon the balance 
between the imports and exports. India suffers to the extent that 
she has to remit money to this country; but it must be remembered 
that as between the mother country and herself there can be no 
absolute loss, and India as a country whose exports exceed its 
imports (as shown in the following figures), should gain an equiva- 
lent for the loss on remittances, and in addition benefit by all 
payments from this side :— 


[In million £’s to two decimals. ] 








Imports. Exports. Surplus Exports. 
£ £ £& 
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Be nc sasennsseaanceés 33°82 55°00 21°18 
OS conacelng A 36°22 56°36 20°14 
Par Mercere ili). cts 38°89 58°05 19°16 
We rior isi isescih inate’ 37°44 60°96 23052 





Hither the rupee has retained its purchasing power or become 
depreciated. If the former, it will purchase the same quantity of 


* Parliamentary papers relating to silver, 22nd March, 1877. 
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goods which—were no other cause in existence—would sell here for 
aS many sovereigns as before, and purchase a greater number of 
rupees or weight of silver. If the latter, then labour and produce 
must obtain more rupees ; and taxation being levied in rupees, its 
burden must be correspondingly lightened. It will be observed 
that the surplus of exports exceeds the remittances that have to be 
made. The whole question would thus ultimately resolve itself 
into an adjustment of wages, prices, and taxes, to fit the altered 
value of money, were it not for the fact that India seems to be 
yearly growing poorer and less able to bear the charges for its 
government and expenditure. 

I am aware that far greater evils than these are assigned to this 
depreciation by a large number of thinkers and writers on this 
subject. The limits of this paper will not permit a consideration 
of the various arguments by which it is attempted to be proved 
that the decline of our exports, the fall in prices, and the general 
depression of trade, are all due to the altered relation in the value 
of gold and silver, and to the folly of our Government and others 
in not agreeing to a fixed and unalterable ratio of value between 
the two metals. They seem to me to rest upon the fallacy that 
money, rather than the wants, be they real or artificial, of mankind, 
creates trade, and that you have but to stamp the one metal with 
an effigy which shall give it a certain value in another metal, to 
promote an almost unlimited growth and interchange of the pro- 
ducts of industry, and thus enhance the welfare of nations. I 
cannot but think that whilst a sufficiency of the circulating medium, 
_ be it in precious metals, bank notes, or other securities which pass 
readily from hand to hand, economises labour, and so adds to the 
wealth of the world; the real prosperity alike of individuals and 
nations depends upon the judicious use they make of their produc- 
tive powers, and the right expenditure or consumption of the 
products thus created. 


IX.—Bi-metallic and other Theories. 


Did this paper profess to be an exhaustive one, it would be 
necessary to take up the various propositions which have been 
made for dealing with the difficulties arising from the existing 
depreciation, or providing against their aggravation in the future. 
Pretending, however, only to deal with some portions of a subject 
far too vast to be disposed of in a short paper, this branch of it 
might be passed by. Yet a few remarks will probably be expected, 
and can hardly be omitted. Two classes of suggestions are offered, 
the one having for its object the restoration of value to silver by 
fixing its relation to gold at a higher ratio than at present, such @ 
proportion as till recently it enjoyed the other, that of obviating 
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the inconveniences of a fluctuating standard and a varying state 
of the exchanges, by the substitution of one that may be fixed. 
The views of one side favour the adoption of the bi-metallic 
standard or even the demonetisation of gold; those of the other, 
the universal acceptance of a gold standard, or such measures as 
would lead to its ultimate adoption. 

The great objection to the bi-metallic system is that it must 
rest upon an arbitrary valuation of the two metals, which would 
with difficulty be maintained in the home circulation, and could not 
be permanently upheld in the international use of money. Its 
establishment requires that both metals should be a legal tender 
within the limits of every State, and therefore renders the choice of 
metal for the discharge of obligations dependent upon the will of 
the payer, who, in selecting the coin most convenient for himself, 
might not always choose that most acceptable to the recipient. 
The simple difference, in bulk rendering transport difficult, and,in 
_the number of coins to be counted or weighed, would in most 
circumstances be to the advantage of gold and ensure a small 
premium in itsfavour. Under other conditions silver might be 
preferable, and its holder be enabled to dictate the terms on which 
he would part with its possession. 

A striking proof of the impossibility of maintaining any 
definite ratio of value between gold and silver, is to be seen in the 
present accumulations of British silver coin in the hands of 
bankers and other holders. Owing to the reduced expenditure on 
wages and the lesser amounts required for the purchase of articles 
of consumption, it becomes difficult to dispose of large quantities 
and a commission is charged on its transfer. This is virtually a 
fall in value, notwithstanding that its worth in relation to the 
sovereign is unaltered. It may be said that this results from silver 
not being made a legal tender to any amount, but the same 
condition would arise whenever the one metal or the other—almost 
always silver—was found to be in excess of the requirements for 
its employment. 

Without entering upon other details or producing illustrations, 
it must be evident that in a country under such monetary conditions 
as ours, the mere possibility of being forced to transact business 
in the more cumbrous metal would be intolerable. The necessity 
imposed upon bankers and others of providing a sufficient supply 
of both to meet all demands would be adverse to economy in the 
use of money, thus both adding to the expense and raising impedi- 
ments to the settlement of business transactions. Here, practically, 
no more silver would get into circulation, but much more would 
have to be kept in reserve at the Bank of England and the Mint, 
either of whom might be called upon to meet large or sudden 
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demands. Nothing can work better than our system of restricting 
the use of silver by its limited circulation as a token at an artificial 
value, and making gold, or notes whose convertibility is secure, 
legal tenders for all but trifling amounts. Other nations, even 
where the standard is silver, are finding the convenience of our 
system, and the use of gold in preference to the heavier metal is 
becoming more desirable every day. 

The introduction of such a system into our coinage could only 
be effected in one of two ways, either by replacing our present 
coins by others of such a standard value as might be agreed upon 
with other nations, say 15% to 1, or by the addition to it of new 
full value pieces of such a size as would keep them distinct from 
the token coins now current, say those of four or five shillings— 
the fifth or fourth of the pound sterling—which should contain 
the requisite amount of pure metal to make them equivalent to 
gold in all transactions either at home or abroad. In our present 
coinage twenty shillings contain 1,614 grs. of pure silver; those 
proposed would require 1,753, an excess of rather more than 
85 per cent. They would absorb, if the estimate of 20 millions 
as the amount in circulation be correct, at least a million and 
a-half of money, besides all the expense of recoinage, should new 
pieces be substituted for the old. It is difficult to see what 
advantage as regards internal circulation could arise from either 
course, or what difference it would make in the exchange with 
other nations, over the use of bar silver which now passes freely 
from one country to another. The advancement of the price of 
silver in the hands of British holders, whether as coin, bullion, or 
plate would be a decided gain; but for this would be sacrificed the 
favourable standing given us by the gold standard in the face of 
the diminishing production of that metal and the increasing 
supplies of silver. Should these continue or be extended, and we 
had the double standard, a drain of gold would most certainly 
ensue, which would prove embarrassing in the extreme. 

The great difficulty with which we have to contend is India. 
Mr. Seyd’s proposition, ingenious as it is, to introduce a new silver 
coin of 350°625 grs. fine, which should be declared equivalent in 
value to four shillings, or one-fifth of the pound sterling, is avowedly 
dependent for its success upon a general agreement for a bi- 
metallic currency on the basis of 155 to 1. Colonel Smith’s plan, 
of stopping the coinage of rupees until by their scarceness they had 
attained the artificial value of two shillings, concurrently with the 
introduction of a ten-rupee gold piece identical with the English 
sovereign, establishing a still higher ratio of 14°6 to 1 (which 
is the intrinsic value of our present English silver coins), could 
never be maintained unless other nations agreed to adopt it; since 
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however possible it may be to keep a limited amount of token 
coinage in circulation, as we do here, it would be utterly impossible 
to maintain it for the whole currency of a nation. 

Mr. Hendriks’s proposal for the introduction of a ten-rupee 
gold coin worth +%ths of the sovereign, and an alteration of the 
silver rupee to 11 per cent. less pure silver than at present, seems 
hardly practicable in the face of the present reduced price of the 
metal. 

Now all these schemes, as well as the new American dollar, and 
various other arrangements, seem to be based upon the fallacy that 
it is possible by any agreement or law, to fix an unalterable ratio 
between two substances the circumstances of whose production 
and employment are subject to constant variations. We have seen 
how impossible it is to maintain an equilibrium in the value of 
gold at different times, or even in different places at the same time. 
It is therefore scarcely too much to assert that the attempt to do 
so with silver must inevitably fail; for although the internal 
relation may be enforced by law, the conditions of different 
countries are so diverse and fluctuating, that each one in its external 
relations must be subject to ever-changing adaptations, suited to the 
position of affairs at the moment when the exchanges of com- 
modities, securities, or bullion require to be effected. 

The true wisdom would therefore appear to be found in every 
country having but a single standard. For facility of intercourse 
with other countries it would be well if that standard were the 
same for all, and until some other substance of superior fitness be 
found, everything points to the conclusion that the best standard 
is gold. It does not however at all follow that it would be wise for 
every nation to imitate the example of the German Government by 
changing from the one metal to the other. The existing stocks of 
gold are clearly insufficient to supply the wants of the world should 
this be done, and at the present price of silver, to say nothing of 
that to which it would fall if it were everywhere demonetised, such 
a step would entail heavy and ultimately ruinous loss upon the 
countries making the change. Sound policy would seem to dictate 
that each country should, for the present at least, maintain its 
existing standard, and that all should put up with the incon- 
veniences, and even loss, which the diversity occasions. Least of 
all would it be wise for England to forego the advantage she 
herself possesses in her gold standard, her convertible notes, and 
her subsidiary silver and copper coinage. For India, she should 
wait her time for the introduction of gold, and meanwhile, hard as 
it is upon that country to be fettered by engagements to pay in 
gold, or according to the gold standard, large sums which are 
collected in silver, it really only amounts to a failure of revenue 
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such as might have arisen from other causes, and is a far lesser 
difficulty than she will have to cope with when, as it assuredly must, 
and that at no distant date, her opium revenue is extinguished. 

It will be asked then, is nothing to be done? Are all the dis- 
tresses and inconveniences, public and private, pertaining to the 
present state of things to be unmitigated? Are all the derange- 
ments in mercantile affairs to continue as they are? The answer to 
such questioners is two-fold. Firstly: let us see any remedy pro- 
posed which does not create a disease far worse than the one it 
professes to cure. Secondly: Is there any need for action? Will 
not time and patience bring round a recovery? The depreciation 
of silver commenced with the adverse turn in the balance of our 
trade, and I firmly believe that when trade recovers from its present 
depression, such abundant use will be found for all the silver as 
will restore it to its former relation to 'gold; and then the substitu- 
tion of a gold for a silver standard in India, though it will not 
effect any stable relation of the one to the other, will obviate much 
of the inconvenience resulting from the want of a uniform stan- 
dard for every portion of the same empire. It would be absurd to 
say that such a restoration may not be retarded, advanced, or even 
defeated altogether by some new discoveries or increased production 
of either the one metal or the other, but supposing the supplies to 
continue at the present rate, or not greatly to vary from it, either 
the opening up of new markets amongst a poor or uncivilised 
people, or the dispersion of a large number of our population to 
open up new colonies or extend the old ones, will call into use 
quite as much small change as will absorb all the silver yet avail- 
able, and thus correct the evil which is now the source of so much 
disquietude. 


X.—Concluding Remarks. 


Shortly to recapitulate the several phases of this question 
which have thus passed under observation. 

I. That basing our calculations upon the best estimates which 
can be obtained of the annual production of gold and silver, and 
comparing the assumed stock of gold with the movements of 
bullion and merchandise throughout the world, there appears no 
reason to suppose that the existing supply is not amply sufficient 
for all the purposes of trade as at present carried on. | 

iI. That the general fall of prices in recent years has neither 
been so regular nor so closely connected with the supply of gold and 
silver, as to prove that alterations in the purchasing power of the 
sovereign have been due wholly or chiefly to an appreciation of 
gold. 

III. That the variations in the value of gold itself, as shown by 
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the fluctuations in the price of the funds, and the rates of interest 


charged for the use of money, prove that it has no constant or 


unalterable value. 

IV. That in addition to the well-known effects on the value 
of silver arising from the growing yield of the American mines 
and the decrease in its usé from its demonetisation by Germany ; 
there are others resulting from the increased quantity of gold, 
the facilities for economising its use and its natural superiority to 
silver, sufficient to account in some measure for the depreciation of 
the inferior metal. 

V. That the coincidence of the fall in the price of silver with the 
contraction and depression of trade, renders it probable that in 
this is to be found the most potent cause of depreciation, and that 
the revival of trade will in all probability be accompanied by a 
restoration of its value. 

VI. That it is not likely that any agreement to establish a 
fixed ratio in the value of silver to gold could ever be permanently 
maintained, or not be liable to disruption at any moment from 
causes incapable of regulation or control. 

VII. That it is a fallacy to suppose that the extent of trade 
and consequently the value of the medium through which its 
transactions are settled, depends so much upon the quantity of 
money in existence as upon the assiduous and judicious employ- 
ment of productive power, the thrift by which its products are 
accumulated, and the wisdom which governs their consumption or 
expenditure. 

In conclusion, let me say that I offer the foregoing remarks and 
calculations in thorough consciousness of my own inability to deal 
with a subject of so much intricacy and so much gravity; but also 
with the full knowledge that honest labour, however imperfect in 
its performance, never fails to be appreciated by the members of 
this Society, and the earnest hope that however little there may be 
in what I have written to enlighten those who are better informed 
than myself, it will be followed by a discussion instructive and 
interesting to all who may be present. 


Postscript.—Owing to the lateness of the hour at which the 
discussion terminated, there were a few points on which explanation 
was not given so fully as it might have been. The point raised by 
Mr. Giffen as to the meaning attached to the value of the pound, 
will be better seen if some other standard be assumed wherein to 
express the value of gold, say consols; we shall then speak of the 
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sovereign as worth 1'25 or 1°11 consols, to express what we now 
mean by the price of 100/. consols being 80 or go. The difference 
between the two prices may result either from the rising value of 
the consols or the falling value of the gold. ‘To which of the two 
it is due would depend upon whether the ultimate cause lay with 
the one or the other. So with regard to the altered prices of 
articles: in practice it matters not how it comes to pass that the 
sovereign purchases more or less, but in theory, and therefore in 
relation to other articles, everything depends upon which of the 
two it is that has changed its circumstances so as to produce the 
alteration. Political and other causes influence the value of stocks 
and shares, but not to the whole or principal part of the variation 
in price. This is oftener due to the present abundance or scarcity 
of gold, which really rises or falls in value just as silver or any 
other article does. So with the priee of goods. The change may 
be either with them or with the gold, and to ascertain in which it 
has taken place is essential to the discovery of the cause, the pro- 
vision of a remedy, or the forecasting of the future. 

Considerable difficulty arose on the consideration of Mr. Giffen’s 
paper (last number of Journal), from the disparity of results in 
his comparison between two years and those which were then 
stated in brief, and are now shown in detail [Appendix E]. The 
one set of calculations was between 1873 and 1877, the other 
between 1872 and 1878, and it so happens that there was a rise of 
price in many articles in 1873 and a fall in 1878, but in both of 
these years a considerable fall in quantity. It was in the latter 
part of 1872 that the coal famine set in, producing in 1873 an 
abnormal price for that article, and the many dependent upon it. 
Thus comparing the exports for the two years :— 









































1873. Over 1872. Amount of Altered Value Due. 
Tons. Price. Tons. Price. To Quantity. To Price. 
£ £ £ & 
Coals ........0000 hint 12 08 13°21 -| —o5% | +277 | - o45 + 3°22 
PATOL readies I'l4 708 | —o19 | +037 1 — 0°96 + (1038 
Railway iron.......... 0°79 10°43 —o'16 | + 0°20 — 1742 + 1°92 
— 30°72 | — + 334] — 3°13 + 6°47 








Thus when measuring the two years by total value, the increase 
of price conceals the decrease in quantity, and as these two articles 
alone represent one-sixth of the whole of the exports dealt with in 
Mr. Giffen’s table, they cover a large portion of the difference. 
The same cause operated to some extent to throw out the calcula- 
tions for 1872 in the other table [Appendix E]. But for these 
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inflated prices the decrease on “Total British Produce” there 
shown as 45°26/., would have been 10°36. less. Again, for coals 
and iron, together with the diminished cost of the imported raw 
material from which many of the articles are manufactured, would 
cause a shrinkage in value, and thus lessen the total to be brought 
into comparison with the diminution due to quantity. Making due 
allowance for these causes, it is proved that of the lower total value 
of the British exports in 1878 as compared with 1872, two-fifths, if 
not one-half, represent an absolute falling off in quantity,* and as 
this cannot by any possibility indicate an appreciation of gold, it 
may not be assumed that the falling off in prices proves any alter- 
ation to have taken place in the value of gold.. That fall in price 
is amply accounted for by the unwillingness or the inability of other 
nations to purchase our manufactures to the.extent they formerly 
did, and the necessity under which we are placed of giving a larger 
quantity for the money in order to effect sales at all. 

It should also be remarked, in answer to one of the questions, 
that in the foreign accounts of the gold and silver production, 
ounces are converted into dollars at a fixed rate, and dollars into 
pounds sterling at the nominal value of 4s. each, so that the 
estimates really present a proper basis for the comparison of 
quantities. Rupees also into sterling at 10 to the &. 

An additional table [Appendix A], in compliance with 
Mr. Giffen’s suggestion shows the countries whose production is 
estimated in Table I (p. 409), whilst [Appendices B and C] divide 
in like manner the values of bullion and merchandise in the same 
table. 


* Mr. Giffen, to whom this note has been shown, states that if 1872 had been 
compared with 1877, the resulé would have been much the same as in the com- 
parison which he gave between 1873 and 1877, which showed hardly any decrease 
in the quantities of the exports. As the additional decline in value in 1878 as 
compared with 1877 was inconsiderable, amounting only to 6,000,0001., or about 
3 per cent. on the trade of 1877, it is impossible that the falling off of the 
quantities of the exports in 1878 as compared with 1872 can have been anything 
like two-fifths or one-half of the total apparent falling off of the trade as measured 
by the reduction in values. Mr. Giffen is quite unable to account for Mr. Bourne’s 
arriving at the above conclusion, “When the 1878 figures are published it will 
be easy for any one to apply the prices of 1872 to the quantities of the exports in 
1878, and see how much of the falling off is due to a reduction of quantity, and 
how much to a decline of price. 
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APPENDIX. 





[June, 


A.—Production of Gold and Silver throughout the World (Corrected as regards the United 
Sir Hector M. Hay. 


States from the “ Financial Review”, published in New York, 1879). 


[In millions to two piaces of decimals.] 





Years, 


pees 


1860.... 
LOL... 
(2a 
63... 
64... 


65 


sone 


POG. 
Oli. 
’68:... 


69... 


18705. 
og Le 





Australia. 


20°60 
14°14 

9°54 
12°07 
14°27 
11°41 
10°68 


10°82 














United , 


States. 


12°00: 
13:00 
12°00 


11°00 


11:00 | 


11°00 
10°00 
10°00 


9°20 
8°60 
7°84 
8:00 
9°22 
10°64 
10°70 
10°35 
9°60 
9°90 


6-70. 
6:80. 


7°60 
7°80 
7°70 
8:00 


8°50, 


8°90 
7°80 





253°85 








Gold. 


Mexico 
and South 
America. 


1°00 
1°00 
1°00 
1°00 
1°00 
1°00 


1°00 


0°90 


0°90 © 


0°90 


0°90 | 


0°90 
0°80 
080 
0°80 
0°40 
0°60 


0.50 


"50 | 


0°70 
O'70 


0°70 


oo . 


0°80 
I°OoO 
I‘OO 


I*°0O 





22°90 





Russia. 


2°45 
2°45 
2°45 
2°45 
2°75 
2°75 
2°75 
2°75 


3°00 
311 
2°95 
3°28 
3°38 
3°35 
3°60 
4°03 


4°50 
4°50 
4°50 
450 
4°50 
4°50 
4°50 
4°50 
4°50 





93°75 


2°75 
3°00 . 


Other 
Countries. 


0°50 
0°50 
0°50 
0°50 
0°50 
0°50 
0°50 


0°50 


0°50 
0°50 
0°50 
0°50 
0°50 
0°50 
0°50 
0°50 
O°50 


0°50 


0°60 
0°50 
O60 
@"50 
0°50 
0°50 
o'50 
o"50 


0°50 


13°50 








) Total. 


36°55 
31:09 
25°49 


| 27-02 
| 29°52 


26°66 


| 24°93 


24°97 


23°85 


| 22°76 


21°59 
21°39 
22°60 
24°04 
24°22 
22°81 
21°94 
21°24 


1) 19°90 


21:10 
20°60 
21°30 
19°40 
19°50 
19°00 
19°40 


United 
States. 


O03 
0°40 
0°90 
1°70 
220 
228 
2,00 
2°70 
2°40 


2°40 


3°40 
3°80 
4/00 
540 
5°90 
6°40 
780 


‘9°10 





Silver. 
aud So lia 
America. 

6:00 212 
6°00 Zhe 
6°00 eal e 
6°00 2°12 
6°00 2°13 
6:00. 2a 
6:00 13 
6°00 ae 
6:00 ie ©) 
6°00 2°14 
6°00 2°14 
6°00 2°14 
6°00 pag es 
6:00 ee 
6:00 2°14 
6°00 2°14 
5°50 2°15 
5°00 2°10 
5°50 2°00 
5°20 2°00 
5°20 2°00 
4°80 2°00 
5°00 2,00 
5°00 2°00 
5°00 2°00 
5°00 | 2°00 
5°00 2°00 

56°36 


1630-67 | yo"50 |152°20 


Total. 


8°12 
8:12 
8:12 
8°12 
8:13 
8°13 
8°13 
8°15 


8°16 
8:54 
9°04 
9°84 
10°34: 
10°39 
10°14 
10°84: 


10:05 


9°50 


44°67 
39°21 
33°61 
35°14 
37°65 
34°79 
33°06 
33°12 


32°01 
31°30 
30°63 
31°23 
32°94 
34°43 
34°36 
33°65 
31°99 
30°74 


30°80 
52750 
31°80 
33750 
32°30 
32°90 
33°80 
351° 
32°50 





279°06 |909°73 
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B.— Value of Imports and Exports of Coin and Bullion from and to the Principal 
Countries in each Year, from 1860-77. 


[In million £’s to two places of decimals.] 











United British 
Pos-. 
sessions. 


United 


Year. Russia.| Hambro. {Holland.| Belgium. | France. | Italy. | Austria. States 


Kingdom. 


eo | Sn mn—=|_Prwyv_————-_ | | | | 





1860 I] 1:12 4°90 1:07 5°39 24°17 — 3°36 1:78 22°97 18°95. 
3 | 1:04 _— O84| 948 17°90 —_ 553 |. 10°68 25°54. 12°54 
1861 I) 1:12 6°20. 0°63 4°41 16°90 0:01 | 2°84 6°73 18°75 14°12 
it | 2:46 —_ 1°79 | S89 20°43 0:05 | 3°79 587 20°84 13°60 
1862 I} 0-79 781. 1°25 2°08 23°04 O01 | 2°41 3°42 31°66 19°51 
Mer 5:96.) | — 0738 | 823 | 4978 | 004] 396) 768 | 2933 | 1407 
1863 I] 0:82 | 10°22 1:27 1:30 23°91 0°01 | 3°08 2°00 30°03 25°04 
Pee 170-69 |. — 136 | 983 | 2674 | 002| 307) 337 | 2654 | 15-72 
1864 I} 0°82 8:65 0°94 2°14 32°59 0-01 | 1°80 2°73 27°73 31°21 
a | 453 See 2°90 702 29°29 0°07 | 282 | 27:96 23°13 18°09 
1865 I| 0:54 8°69 1:46 2°64 271.7 = 2°25 2°04, 21°46 26°97 
| a HY 3:74 — O-S9 0:95 20°26 0:05.) 240 Wwe I4 4g 15°09 15°66 
(1866 «=I| 047 7°94, 1:48 5°55 43°84 0:05 | 2°73 2°23 34°29 33.01 
Pee css) — 401 | 374 | 2488 | 079| 5&70| 17-93 | 2764 | 17°62 
P60" Ll 5:31 7°00 1°44 2°36 34°56 0:06 | 2°63 4:60 23°82 19°83 
& | 225 _ 1°09 1°26 hana 0°37 | 3°91 | 42°68 14°32 47° 32 
1868 I] 6:22 5°44, 1:98 2:09 28°60 0°02 | 3°32 2°96 24°85 19°14 
te | 0:92 _— 0°50 1°29 15°75 0:06 | 3:90 | 19°54 20°22 18°01 
1869 I| 0°42 2°75 0°43 4°17 28°62 0:06) |. 3:99.14 4°43 20°50 21°21 
be 27S.) | — 37\ 797 \ 1440 | — | 270) 11:90 | 16:37 | 47:47 
Been lk). 0°43.) 3°17 3°48 7:13 17:96 0°05 | 4°12 | 5°50 29°46 19°27 
ee 145 | 282 | 1270 | 004) 342| 12:72 | 18:92 | 16:02 
Teile, 1) 1:18.) 13°15 3733} 12°28 12°70 0°09 | 6:00 4°43 38:14 13°93; 
Ap | 2:80 _ 0°58 6°00 20°26 O44 | 560 | 20°57 33°76 18°37 
1872 I} 2:06 | 15°24 1:40 | 1440 | 15°81 0:16 | 3°66 | 2°86 29°61 19°37 
Reo) 7-25 | -— 163 | 365 | 1383 | 020| 662| 1664 | 3034 | 13°45 
avon) 1} .3°25)| 11°48 1°55 | 55°82 25°28 1:02 | 5:04 448 | 33°60, 11°06. 
Bea. .o32| — 1:30 | 5225 | 2237 | 007| 406 | 77°63 | 28:90 | 16:90 
1874 I| 2°63 3°29 168 | 7°84 39°94, 0°39 | 2:17} 5°93 30°38 12°20. 
= Let 27h = 0°70 3°27 8°26 0:29 | 2:07 | 13°88 22°S5 ayy) 
1875 I} 1:02 | 12°30 2°57 | 13°58 37°74 0°34 | 1°68 4°35 33°27 14°45 
aw” a 0-24| 252 | 17-42 | 046 | 1:95 | 19:49 | 2763 | 14:47 
1876 I} 0°85 757 1°45 3°79 35°42 0°84 | 3°82 3°32 37°05 11°36 
ng | 16°35 = 0-32 241 9°35 OS | 37094, 14°77, 29°46 13°41 
mis77 | 1°62} 21714 1°25 4°40 29°92 0°74 — 8°49 37°15 — 
»  £E| 296| 1433 | 097) 3:84 831 | 692| — | 1768 | 3980 | — 
: Total— 
Imports | 30°67 | 15694 | 28°66 151°37 | 498'17 3°86 | 54°90 | 71°98 |524°72 | 330°69 
Exports| 75°26 | 14°33 |19°07 |\126°06 | 305-70 3°50. | 62°89 |249°'16 |\|44465 | 26953 
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O.—-Value of Imports and Exports of Merchandise from and to the Principal Countries 
in each Year, from 1860-77. 


[In million £’s to two places of decimals.] 























: : British 
: : ; a | ; ‘ -. | United United i 
¥ear. | Russia. } Hambro’. Holland.| Belgium. . France. | Italy. | Austria. Bates. | Kingdom. Te. 
1860 I} 24°00} 40°85 | 36°61 36°93 | 106-29 | — | 32:07] 73°67] 210°53 79°99.9 
» | 29:00 — | 8755 35°73 | 725:90 — 87°67 69°49| 16452 65°72 
1861 I} 25:18 39°75 | 38°47 38°58 | 123°42 | 36°93] 33°90 60°27| 21749| 7887 
sre en 2778 —_ 31°64 38°82 | 106°41 | 22°31| 37°19 43°74) 159°63 77°69 
1862 I| 22°72 40°26 | 35°88 40°95 | 115°97 | 36°61] 35°53 39°45 | 225°72 87°92 
wi 27°69 — | 8705 37°48 | 122°00 | 26°30) 40°93 89°72| 166°17 79°50 
1863 I} 22°95 45°18 | 35°60 42°29 | 129°46 | 39°28) 37°96 50°70} 248°92 93°53 
yy |) 2) 28:68 — 29°87 39°49 | 141°06 | 38°00} 47°66 42°59 | 196°90 96°32 
1864 I| 25°84 49°33 | 38°58 50°17 | 1386°30 | 43°70} 37°77 65°93} 274°95| 107-21 
i) an | PSS} — 33°27 46°89 | 156°85 | 25°27) 44°63 83:09| 212°62| 12768 
1865 I} 2457) 4919 | 40°25 | 5460) 141°10 | 40°95] 37°24 49°74| 2'71:07| 101°54 
45 i} 8293 — 35°70 48°17 | 463°46 | 2450| 46°07 8459| 21883) -125'87 
1866 I} 31°00 50°49 | 42°60 57°05 | 153°80 | 36°64] 29°02 90°59 | 295°29] 105-79 
yo | B38 — 39°37 52°94| 1717°24 | 26°53 40°18. 33°77 | 23897 | 125'33 
1867 I| 39:97 54°45 | 44°57 59°10 | 161°23 | 38°55} 40°89 82°45} 275°18 95°37 
» | S693 — 36°35 51°94 | (57°37 | 32574 52°79 60°91| 22580 96°24 
1868 Ij 41°31 55°91 | 46°21 64°82 | 170°33 | 39°43] 55°36 74°47'| 294°69| 107°37 
os 6 | BS'SS — 39°04 56°39 | 148°S4 3498 59°65 58°74) 227-78 | 11237 
1869 I} 54°14 61°43 | 47°56 68°49 | 160°35 | 41°59} 60°58 86°98} 295°46| 107°31 
tt an) ZS7 — | 40:90 59°62 | 159°74 | 8498 | 62°33 5967 23702 |; 4177 Fa 
1870 I| 53°19 52°28 | 51°09 70°41 | 189°91 | 39°82] 62°97 90°83} 303°26| 105°42 
» | 56°99 a 43°50 60°87 | 138°23 | 84:19 58°91 §7'S3| 24408 11283 
1871 I} 5835} 77:34 62°12 97°57 | 15814 | 42°97] 77°66] 108°38| 331:02| 114-23 
9) i 68°27 — OS'S4 82°32 | 13897°42 | 8°52) 70°34 98'25| 283'58| 128°54 
1872 I} 68°92 85°62 | 50:09 92°81 | 180°06 |} 52°10] 84°74] 180°54 354°69| 126°68 
jo | CIS — | 3878 84°07 190°26 | 51°34) 62°19 92°54\ 31459| 143°24 
1873 I} 70°14 85°27 | 55°29 96°99 | 183-06 | 57°78] 81°14| 133°791 371°29 138°97 
sf} 67°70: — 41°58 86°59 | 19289 | 52°24) 65°179| 108'85| 317°01| 140°83 
1874 I} 74°65 84°33 | 54°28 90°34 | 176°90 | 56°76| 82°29}. 118°21] 370°08] 144138 
5, | 68°37 mm LB OS §2°81 | ISS°08 | 43°74) 70°385| 122°74| 207°65| 140°95 
1875 I] 84°08} 85°06 | 57:34 92°75 | 178°47 | 51°57 83°70 | 115°21| 3873°94| 150°25 
9. wt 60S" — | 4468 84°31 | 192°28 | 44°04| 78°79| 106°97| 2817°61| -149°56 
1876 I| 75°62} 85:22) 58°00 98°42 196°35 | 56°60} 79°10 96°00} 875:°16} 146°81 
9) SE 63°47 — | 4470 83°34} 187°90 | 52°41| 78:15| 112°58| 256°78| 7152°37 
1877 J 58°85 | 61°33 | 94°26 | 182°80 | 49:04]. — 94°03} 3894°42 —- 
» Ft 4415 | 8047 | 17483 | 4090| — | 7125:52| 25235) — 
Total | 
Imprts}796°58 | 1100°81 | 855°87 |1,246°53 2,793°94 |760°32 |951°92 1,561°24 | 5,483°16 | 1,891°39 
ELeprts\737'88 = 697°26 |1,111°26 |\2,842°46 \632°82 |946°36 | 7,326°93 | 4,289°S3 | 1,973.29 
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D.—Table of the Principal Articles Imported into the United Kingdom in 1878—Quantity 
. » and Value—and Excess or Deficiency of same over 1872. 





[In millions to two places of decimals.] 























rH Ee | REA sorbed Fite 
Articles. Cimamtaty. f= | Valves. > ere * ne 
To To Prices on 
Quantity. |’ Value. Quantity. Price. 1878. 
‘I. Foop anp ConsuMPTION. 

1. Animal Food— te . * 
Oa No. 0'23 4°95 |. o'09 165 0°73 85°25 
BEA Be sh 8 coe saande<s ss 0°89 vial lips 0°08 O16 0°34 84°33 
Bacon and hams .... ewts. 4°24 8°62 228 4°94 |— 0°48 1O5°57 
Meat, salted ............ ah o'74 1°46 0°28 0°49 0:06 95°89 

fresh and 

” . 5 s 5 a “75 
preserved. ........ a age ah 0°57 149 fe ilies 
Fish, cured ............ A 0°57 L21 0°16 0°24. 0°36 70°18 
0) hi See O'9r 1:79 0°33 0°74 |— 0°26 ] 114753 
BAB aes anientenev: gt.hun.| 6°53 2°51 1°88 0°74. |— O07 | 102°79 
Ce ir cwts. 1°80 9°94, 0°66 3°50 0°41 95°87 
CHEESE nesersecrecsecs oe Ps I'97 4°94, O91 2°61 |— OV1 | 114°37 
— 40°29 a 16°56 0°59 98°54 

2. Vegetable Food— : 

* Wheat flour ............ ewts. | 57°63 34°19 II'24 7°30 '|— 3125" Pureorat 
BOE Ye hoccsescernus- nN) T4776 5°55 |— o'92 —0'38 |— 026 104'69 
ACT EA ea 3 12°74 4°55 1°20 0°43 |— 0°09 | 101°98 
Indian corn ............ pete ai as 12°59 1704 6°05 |— 2:16 117°16 
Peas and beans........ yn 37 1546 [-- 0°56 —o'23 |— 0°06 | 104711 
EEE IS. 8s candice ee A 6°09 3:19 |— o8s — 0°42 0-14 95°61 
BPOCELOOS  ceseriscesseavee 8°75 2°40 2°72 O74 0-01 99°58 
Currants and raisins _,, 153 2:09 [— 0°23 —0°36 |— O31 | 114°83 
Orangesand lemons bush. | 3°43 1°42 1°04 o75t |— 0°24 | 116°90 
La Re a ree oa ewts. O'L7 0°63 0°03 Oh (> OOF era 76 
BRO UOD sc sty cs ssteccrejces Ibs. | 24°39 0:38 J— 3°03 —o708 |— 0:29'} 176732 
EN al Ger ewts. | 18°21 20°83 Zee 3°47 |— 403 | 119°35 

Total vegetables ............ -— 89°28 — 17718 |—10°74 | 113703 

3. Beverages— 

NVA iene eee gals, A547 1:43 0°05 0°02 0:08 94°48 
AUT RS SS assarksinouanctecs ry 6°63 0°60 0°05 o'05 |— O13 | 121°67 
Other spirits............ i 1'98 0-18 0°42 o'07 |— 0°08 | 144°44 
“TENE SS ene geaa - 16°46 6:00 |— 3°26 —1°28 |— O44 | 80723 

PCOLOUCSS ce csschMetincssesere — 8:21 — —i14 |— 057 | 106°94 
Se Ibs. | 18°01 0°69 2°83 0°09 0°18 81°16 
CYS as See ae ipeme | 4a? 601 |—24°45 lige 2°14: 64°39 
SS a ee Pe iu. [20940 13°10 20°42 1°43 |— 1:31 | r10°00 

TC SUS has ean Meer { — 19°80 — O°10 O96 | 95°15 

Total beverages _............ — 28°01 — — 1°04 0°39 98°61 
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D.— Table of the Principal Articles Imported, &e.—Contd. 


[In millions to two places of decimals.] 





More or Less Value of Increase or 






































than 1872. Decrease due Percentage 
Articles. Quantity. | Values. o ath 
, To To Prices on 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity Price. 1878. 
4, Miscellaneous— £ £ £ £& 
Oil, olive and palm cwts. 1°08 217 |— o13 |— 0°80 | —o'31 |— O49 | 122758 
», seed cake ........ tons 0°20 1°63 0°07 0°38 0°67 |— 0°29 117°79 
Guano and bones.... _,, 0°27 2°35 0°05 0°53 0°45 0°08 96°17 
ENTE O nM ese tvnnescaseiee ewts. 2°08 154: 0°49 0°32 0°35 |— 0°03 IOL'QS 
PEDAL W. (fees esos cance sv038 is 0°92 181 J— o41 |— 1:03 | —o'85 |— 018 109°94. 
re PPOlO UM cere.cius see ce tuns O°12 21 O"10 0-78 2°15 |— 1°37 | 213°22 
DO DECOO peters costes lbs. 41400138 3°72 1—43°92 0-92 2°80 |— 1:88 | 150°54 
Bark, Peruvian .... cwts. 0°06 0°66 0'03 0°38 o'1g 0-19 yi2t 
Total miscellaneous ........ — 15°09 ~~ 1:48 5°45 |— 397 | 126°31 
Total for food and & : : : ; 
consumption............ ae ry ae S85 1 TSS 2 ee 
I. Matrriatn FoR Manv- 
FACTURE OR Manv- 
FACTURED, 
1. Textile— 
Cotton S608. ewts.| 11°98 | 33°52 |— 0°66 |—2010 | —2°80 |—17°30 | 151761 
ARS hs .iesviebiee chucks 5 ress 348 [— (047. |= 1:52. ])— 1:16 |— 0369) eters 
HCH 2a eerb LS, ie 3 7-22 1°92 o12 |— 018 0123 || 0-41 121°35 
Jute Be Soa etek feat es - 4°25 3°24 o'20 |— O91 o21 |— 1:12 134°57 
SU cosh B.S G8, cos cess lbs. 4°17 3°68 |— 2°99 |— 3:99 | —3 21 |— 075 | i212e 
pact =e sheep, 8: 24°59 8° 6°36 1°63 66 
goats, and rags ee Pare 4°78 hee ie pees: 
Total textile .........:....00 — 70°43 ii |-21°97 | 037. |— 2) 00S igs 
2. Metals— 
Copper and ore........ tons O17 4°62 o'o5 |— 1°67 179 |— 346 | 174°89 
Iron and ore............ ‘5 1°96 5°22 1°40 1:78 5°30 |— 3°52 | 167°43 
Lead Vick Se ere 45 O°1O 1°82 0°03 0°30 0°66 |— 0°36 119°75 
LEO are Sane ss 0°33 1:04 016 |— 0°09 1°06 |— DID Uae 
VIC EE ine ae aaa Xe 0°03 0°61 0°02 0°31 Os 0°16 racy 
Total Metals 77. b tte — 13°31 me 0°63 8°96 |— 833 | 162°58 
3. Manufactured Articles— 
CASS Reteacy cece ee ewts. 1:22 2°05 0°53 0°83 1°22 |— 0°39 | 119'02 
ITLOVOS woe hau. doz.prs.| 1°06 1°30 — |-— 010 o'02 |— 012 | 109°23 
Woollen yarn ........ lbs. Lise 1:35 0°37 |— 0°03 | —o'04 0-01 99°25 
Cloths and stuffs .... pieces] 0°49 2°00 |[— o'20 |— 0°32 | —0'67 0°35 82°50 
Total manufactured ; : 
ALULCIOM Sy htc eeconie: ia B70 a eS O53 [7 Oe 
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D.—Table of the Principal Articles Imported, éc.— Contd. 


[In millions to two places of decimals. } 























More or Less Value of Increase or RAW 7955 
i vial 187 2, Tiearende due a 
F Articles. Quantity. Wk Values.) Weta een to pepe es 14 
: To To Prices on 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Price. | 1878. 
4. Miscellaneous— a £ Fie ae = £ 
Caoutchoue ............ ewts. | o'r 131 J— oor |— 0°45 J —ort |— O84 | 125°95 
Esparto grass, &c. % O14 0:94 0°04 0:14 0°32,.|—~ O18 | T1945 
Hides, raw _............ ey ke te 3°40 |— 028 |— 1:54 | —o'98 |— 056 | 116747 
» tanned ........ Ibs.. | 50°43 2°86 22°87 1:07 148 |— O41 | 114°34 
OO ewts.. 0°07 1:58 |— 0o'03 |— 0°90 | —0'74 |— 016 T1012 
Seed, cotton, and }, 
| clover....... . = 328 2:21 a) 0°05 OS OF, [iy Laker 
Be fH | 263 | 648 | 087 | 186 f 253 |- 147 | 11806 
Wood, hewn............ loads| 1°68 Ail |[— otro |— 1:06 | —o'2z9 |— O77 | 118°73 
i BE. WIL <soceausasve a 262 9°01 fc 52 1°44 220 0°15 98°34 
| Total miscellaneous ........ _— 31°90 — O1l — 3°58 |— 347 | 11087 
Total material .....:.......... a 122-34 — —20°85 | 12°70 |—33°55 127°42 
Total of specified | : 
Shee ih tLe oe (et 295°01 Bai 3°57 50°85 |— 47°28 116°03 











* It will be understood that the minus sign betokens a deficiency, its absence an increase, and 
that the figures will read thus, total 295°010,0001., 3°570,060l., 50°850,000/., — 47°280,0008. 


E.—Table of the Principal Articles Exported from the United Kingdom im 1878— 
Quantity, Value—and Excess, or Deficiency of same compared with 1872. 


(In millions to two places of decimals.) 


More or Less Value of Increase or Per- 





; than 1872. Decrease due centage of 
Articles. Quantity. Valica. (a 1872 Prices 
Quantity. | Value. Q ee a on 1878. 
uantity. Price, 
I. British PRODUCE. 
1. Textile Manufactures— £ £ £ £ 
“OS Ma al ea a6e7s 408°) aaa ts 819 | 3766) — 69m) Laas 
Cotton piece goods yds. | 3,618°13| 48°09 82°97 |—10°79 1°38 | ~12°17 | 125°31 
BORAT VARINA cet ocsn0ae re lbs. 12°24 018 J— o47/— 0:08 |— ovor | — 0:07 | 138°89 
»» piece goods .... yds. 122°97 1:59 38°90 0°12 0°68 | — 0°56 | 135°22 
Pee WALET at. cioceos: doz. B21 1:56 1'54(— 0°07 0°68 | — 0°75 | 148°08 
Linen yarn ............ lbs. 18°48 121 {— 12°74|— 0°93 |[— 087 | — 0°06 | 104796 
») Piece goods.... yds. | 157°23 472 |— 84:36|— 2°75 J— 2°61 | — 014 | 102°97 
Silk piece goods .... ,, 3°39 0°62 31 0°21 0°25 | — 0°04 | 10645 
Woollen yarn ........ - 31°18 3°91 [— 856|— 2°20 J— 1°32 | — 088 | 122751 
x piece goods _,, 251°37| 1477 |—149'49|—1425 |— 8:75 | — 5°50 | 137724 
| - carpets .... _ 6°63 084 J|— 517/— 1:07 [— 0°33 | — 0°24 | 12857 
VY Gol, SHEED. .....0:55-. Ibs. Capes Oo Ft 2z,— 008 |[— oto 002 | 96°36 
SA arma, doz. 0°90 1:08 0°32 0:23 0°47 | — O24 | 122°22 
PAE IOW con. c0cciveesqesee ewts. o'16 118 o'02|/— 0-04 o'17 | — O21 ] 117°80 
Boots and shoes .... doz. 0°43 131 J|— o15|/— 0°39 [— 044 0°05 | 61°83 
Paper, books, and 
material fo ewt 0°99 2°12 o'or|— 0°22 o15 | — O37 | 117745 
making paper Ramane cs 


Total textile: ..ccsvrsersees — 98°65 — —35'50 I— 7°39 | —28°11 | 128°49 
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E.— Table of the Principal Articles Exported, &c.—Contd. 


[In millions to two places of decimals.] 


Articles. 


2. Metal and Minerals— 


Se 


AOR U Mh Salsl Fdce aes tons 
OP POL Mak aacscnsa tess ewts 
10 oT) ioe ee oe renee tons 
HEAD Tes Me scarenesdgesensies cwts 
Ey ee ee aig: sasentesdsive as 
Total mnetal. ....ss.sss00e: 

Miscellaneous— 

Wh Be eee: ewts 
CHASE aeerterteeaiittasocess oe 
SOEY ase ererseesseoihess brls 
Fish, herrings ........ ewts 
Oil, seed oil ........... gals 
Rett 6 Sur up al es DOR eae ee tons 
Soap and candles .... cwts 
Sek Cae es eat ome gals. 
Sugar, refined ........ ewts 


Total miscellaneous .... 


Total British produce 


Il. ForEIGN AND COLONIAL 


iL, 


Goopbs. 


Articles for Food and 
Consumption— 


Wheat and wheat 


cwts. 
flour 


wee eeererererese 


SO eo 


WV ING £ Prete beets cer. 


cocoanut, 
olive, and palm 
EL ODECOD-.dacasn tes cies bac 


Total food and con- ) 
sumption 


Pee eeeeeenee 





Quantity. 


15°48 
0°90 
252, 
0°69 
Ove 





-__ | —|Ss JS 


KK |__| — qr ql qé— qe \———€— 


o'"9I 
3°84 

» 18°28 
0°43 
2°77 
1°37 
9°74 
113°9I 
39°55 
O32 
15°41 


0°04 





More or Less 
than 1872. 











Value. 

Quantity. Value. 
£ £ 
7°32 2°27 |— 312 
3°11 o'21 |— 014 
18°40 J— 1:10 |—17°66 
0°65 |— o19 |— 0°25 
O41 oor |— 0°45 
29°89 — — 21°62 
1:97 I'rg |— 0°52 
0°65 |— 025 |— 0:23 
176 jJ— o11 |— 0°32 
0:93 0°04 0:04 
1:94 5°85 0°40 
0°50 0707 |— 0:08 
0:57 0°09 0°05 
0°39 j— 0°38 O17 
1:21 O41 0°20 
9°92 — — 0:24 

138°46 ane — 57°36 
0°53 0°69 0°39 
2°43 0°70 0°45 
0°29 0°39. |— 0°20 
0°53 O'1g 0-18 
0°46 |— 0°83 |— 015 
0°63 |— 067 |— 0°32 
0°33 3°83 0°18 
4°71 |—44°76 0°10 
2°56 o16 |— 069 
0°63 |— 045 |— 0°83 
059 J— 1°75 |— 0:22 
0°65 0°02, 0°43 
14°34 —— — 0°68 





Value of Increase or 
Decrease due 


To 
Quantity. 


£ 


179 
0°98 
— 9°00 
— oO'19 
0°08 


— 6°34 





O44 
0°44 
O'OI 
0°27 
— 031 
o°10 
— 119 
— OO! 
— o 81 
— 008 
0°22 


= nLOG 





To 


Price. 


£ 


— 491 
— 1°12 
— 866 


| — O06 


— 0°53 


— 15°28 


— 0:05 
0-01 
— 021 
— 0:09 
0-02 
— 001 
0:08 
1:29 
— 0°68 
— 0:02 


— 014 
0:21 


0°41 





Percentage 
of 1872 
Prices on 
1878. 





167°08 
136°01 
147°O7 
109°23 
229°27 


15112 


159°90 


93°17 
10215 
21°13 
116'00 
108°747 

46°15 
138°02 


118°85 


132°69 


109°43 


172°41 
116°98 
95°65 
IO1"59 
75°26 
92°61 
126°56 
10317 


123°73 
67°69 


97 14 
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E.—Table of the Principal Articles Exported, &c.—Contd. 


[In millions to two places of decimals.] 




















More or Less Value of Increase or | Percentage 

than 1872. Decrease due of 1872 
i 

Articles. Quantity: | Value. fos Prigsacai 
Quantity. | Value. Ceatity. ae 1878. 

2. Miscellaneous— £ £ £ £ 

(otton, TAW ............ Cwts 4 1°31 3°47 — r13|— 5:35 J— 4°08 | — 1:27 | 136°60 
Sead 7 I’of 0°79 o°2 0°07 0°24 | — O17 | 121°52 
BP TBW eesti covsces Ibs. 1°84 1°46 — 136/— 249 J— 167 | — 0°82 | 156716 
Wool, sheep ............ » |19g'27 | 12°28 61°76 2°96 4:16 | — 1:20 | tog8r 
Se re ewts.| 0°25 0°86 0°06 |— 0°33 0°30 | — 0°63 | 173726 
' Iron and steel ........ tons | 0'06 0°56 o7o4} 0°30 o'50 | — 020 | 135771 
m@ Caoutchouc ............ cwts. 0°09 0°74, 0°03 0:07 0°34 | — 0°27 | 136°49 
® Hides, raw ............ » O41 1°26 — o'0o4/— 0°38 J— o15 | — 0°23 | 11825 
BCTUANO  ohccyesssebdecssseo. tons | o'02 0°31 O°O1 0:25 O'ol 0:24) 22°58 
® Indigo ........ niteRbohe. ewts.| 0°05 1:24 — o'02|— 0°50 [— 0°54 O04 | 96°77 
Bm Seed, rape .--......00.... qrs. | 0°18 0°50 O13 0°35 0°39 | — 0:04 | 10800 
5 Total miscellaneous...) —* | 23°42 — |— 5:05 J-— oso | — 4°55 | 119°43 

- ee eee eee eens, Bee ee eS) | Ee ees eg EE Ens | Ree eek | 
Total sie and : ad , J nae 
| no — 37°76 — |— 573 [— 0°54 | — 414 | 110°96 
Total specified articles*| — |176°22 — |—63°09 |—13°69 | —49°40 | 128°03 





* Tt will be understood that the minus sign betokens a deficiency, its absence an increase, and 
that the figures will read thus, total, 176°220,000l., —63°090 oool., —13°690,000/., —49°400, cool. 
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Discussion on Mr. Botrne’s Paper. 


Mr. GIrren said he was glad to have the opportunity to be the first 
to congratulate Mr. Bourne on the very able paper he had read. 
Mr. Bourne had investigated the subject with very great care and 
diligence, and the figures and facts he had brought forward threw a 
great deal of light on the subject. There were some points which 
he wished to have cleared up a litle more. First of all what was 
Mr. Bourne’s real meaning by the sentence in the early part of his 
paper, in which he said that “‘ the only real fixture in value is the 
pound sterling, which, though in itself an imaginary standard, 
becomes a very real one when practically applied.” It seemed to 
him that this was flying in the face of a very famous speech of Sir 
Robert Peel upon the Bank Charter Act, in which he began by 
asking the question, ‘‘ What is a pound sterling?” and replied by 
saying, ‘It is simply a certain quantity of gold.” That was by no 
means an imaginary standard, but a very real and definite article 
indeed, and he should like to ask whether Mr. Bourne meant to 
depart from that expression of opinion by Sir Robert Peel. If. 
Mr. Bourne thought that that was not a geod definition, he 
(Mr. Giffen) would again have the unhappiness of disagreeing 
with him. The next question he should like to ask Mr. Bourne 
was with reference to his frequent expressions as to the increased 
value of gold and the diminished value of commodities having 
different meanings, whereas they were only forms of the same 
expression. What was the real difference which Mr. Bourne 
meant to establish? The next question was with reference to the 
figures in the first table as to the production of gold. Sir Hector 
Hay’s figures had been taken down to 1875; but after that 
Mr. Bourne said the figures were his own. There was a diminution in 
the production of gold for several years prior to 1875, and according 
to Mr. Bourne’s figures there had been rather an increase since that 
date. The figure for 1875 was 195 millions; for 1872 it was 
22,300,000, and for 1878 it was 22,800,000. He hardly thought 
from anything he had seen that there had been any increase in the 
production of gold in these three years. In Australia, which was 
one of the chief places of production, there had, he believed, been a 
continued diminution, if anything. In Russia the mcrease had 
been very small indeed, the total amount being between 4,000,000l. 
and 5,000,000/. sterling. Lately in the United States there had been 
no increase in the production of gold. The production of gold and 
silver rather diminished compared with what it was in 1876. He 
should like, therefore, if Mr. Bourne would explain what the figures 
were in detail for the production of gold, and in what countries the 
increase of production had taken place. The fact of reduction, 
moreover, seemed hardly consistent with the statement on which 
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Mr. Bourne based many of his remarks, that there had been a con- 
tinued decline in the production. These were all minor questions. 
Coming to more important matters, the first conclusion of all to 
which Mr, Bourne had come, was one to which a little exception 
might be taken. He said that there never was a time in which the 
proportion of gold transactions was greater, and that the diminished 
production of gold had nothing to do with the fall of prices. Now 
it seemed to him (Mr. Giffen) that to take the fact that at the 
present moment there was an apparent plethora of gold did not at 
all disprove the statement that the present fall of prices had been 
brought about by a previous scarcity. The effect of a fall in prices 
was to make a smaller stock of gold do the work which formerly 
required a larger stock ; and consequently this larger stock seemed 
to be abundant because prices had fallen. He thought that 
Mr. Bourne had hardly allowed for those circumstances in stating 
so broadly that there never was a time in which gold was so 
abundant in proportion to transactions, and therefore it could not 
have to do with the recent fall of prices. In support of this pro- 
position, Mr. Bourne had given in a table at the beginning of 
Section III of his paper the figures of the foreign trade, to show 
that the proportion of gold to the quantity of merchandise moved 
was greater than ever it was; but he (Mr. Giffen) should remark 
upon this that no matter what the quantity of merchandise was, 
the value of it was adjusted to the gold, whatever the value of 
gold was at the time, so that the table did not prove so much as it 
seemed at first sight to do. Mr. Bourne also assumed that gold 
was used exactly to the same extent by the same countries at the 
beginning of the table as it was at the end of it, but that 
was not so. If gold was used by a much larger area of people now 
than it was at the beginning of the period, the table would be out 
a good deal, because a greater amount of work was thrown upon 
gold now than there was then. He might add generally that 
merely to take into account the foreign trade in a matter of this 
kind was insufficient. The home trade ought also to be taken into 
account; and although it was more difficult to get satisfactory 
figures of the home trade, he believed, as far as there was any 
detail on the subject, that the home trade increased in a much 
greater proportion than the foreign trade. The great increase of 
transactions shown by the railway traffic and by many other figures 
proved that the home trade had increased more rapidly than the 
foreign trade. There was no doubt also that the introduction of 
many economising expedients was carried to great perfection 
many years ago, and he doubted whether the requirements for gold, 
owing to the changed habits of the people, could have very much 
diminished since that time. for a long period gold in circulation 
had been merely a species of small change, and the other great use 
of gold as money had been in the shape of reserves in the banks, 
and he did not think that any great change had been made by 
which a less quantity of gold in proportion to population and 
wealth was required for these purposes than was required twenty 
or thirty years ago. This was a point to which Mr. Bourne should 
have addressed himself more specifically. In reference to the 
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latter part of the paper he would express his general agreement 
with it. He entirely agreed with what Mr. Bourne said of 
bi-metallism, and denied altogether that the fall of silver had 
made trade, and particularly the Hastern trade, bad. ‘The real 
cause of the depression was not the state of the exchanges; but the 
state of the exchanges was very much the result of the depres- 
sion itself. The unsoundness was owing to the operations of 
such firms as Alexander Collie and Co., and Heugh, Balfour, and 
Co., and to the kind of finance in which many of the banks had 
been engaged. This seemed to him to be a sufficient cause for the 
badness of trade, without any such recondite explanation as the 
fall of silver being required. Mr. Bourne’s remarks on this head 
and on bi-metallism as the remedy were really unanswerable, and 
he had done a great service by bringing them forward. 


Professor Jevons thought that Mr. Bourne’s paper, if not per- 
fectly conclusive, was exceedingly plausible. If he understood 
aright the author’s conclusion, it was to the effect that the fall of 
prices was not due to the scarcity of gold. Mr. Giffen, however, in 
a recent paper, had shown that the fall was very considerable, and 
it was probably to be accounted for by a cessation in the issue of 
paper currency. He should like to know to what Mr. Bourne 
attributed the fall of prices if it was not due to some important 
exceptional cause. He thought Mr. Bourne had entirely over- 
looked the important question of the flowing of gold out of a 
country when the paper currency was spread about the country, 
and the absorption of it when there was a resumption of specie 
payments. He apprehended that the fall in prices had been more. 
than could be attributed to the ordinary periodic variation of 
currency. There were several questions in the paper which 
might be criticised in detail, but the most important question of 
the whole was, “ Are we to have a bi-metallic money or a mono- 
metallic money?’ At Manchester there had lately been a great 
discussion, and the newspapers there seemed to consider it quite 
a burning question; but for his own part he wished that this 
hubbub about bi-metallism could be put at rest. It was quite 
absurd to suppose that by any arbitrary arrangement the value of 
silver could be maintained at a fixed point. No doubt by the 
monetary law of France, established in the time of the Revolution, 
they succeeded in keeping the ratio of 153 to 1; but he believed 
that it was thus kept up beyond the natural tendency of things. 
The sudden fall that had since taken place was to a certain extent 
the reassertion of the natural tendency. Looking back over thou- 
sands of years, 1t would be found that there had been a continual 
tendency downwards in the value of silver relative to gold. In the 
time of the Greeks and Romans the ratio of exchange was some- 
thing like that of 10 to 1, or even less; in the middle ages it rose 
to 12 to 1; in the last century it reached 15 or 16; and within the 
last year or two it had been as high as 22 to1. The value of silver, 
of course, falls as the ratio of the weight given rises. Now sucha 
long continued historical course of events could not be considered 
reversible. There was a natural tendency in this direction which 
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could not be long interfered with by a currency law. It was absurd 
_ to think that people should carry about silver in their pockets in 
order to keep up its value. This would be about as wise as to 
insist that pots and pans must be made of pure tin in order to keep 
the tin mines of Cornwall going. He hoped that very little more 
would be heard of the silver question. It was really a matter that 
could not be looked at from a personal point of view, but a matter 
for the whole world to consider, and he thought that the late reso- 
lutions of the conference at Paris, which was summoned by the 
influence of the silver party, and of which they had said very little 
since, ought to be considered as settling the matter. The conference 
laid down that gold and silver should both be used as money by 
the nations which at present used them, but they did not recom- 
mend bi-metallic money; and this was decided in France, where the 
bi-metallic system had been tried more fully than anywhere else. 
The French had during the last few years suspended the bi-metallic 
system, and, as far as he knew, they would allow it to become 
obsolete; and therefore he thought it was in the highest degree 
unreasonable to suppose that we, in this country, who had had 
a gold standard almost since the beginning of last century, 
should resort to a system which the French had so lately thrown 
over. 

The other point to which he would refer was the Indian cur- 
rency. And here he must say again, “laissez favre et passer” was 
the only policy. He could conceive nothing that would more 
surely meet defeat than an attempt to transform the Indian cur- 
rency. It was the largest currency in the world in bulk, and was 
in the hands of a very numerous and most conservative people, 
and there was nothing more difficult or financially hazardous than 
to try and alter the currency of a vast population from one metal 
to another. The English Government might perhaps conquer 
Afghanistan, or exterminate the Zulus, but he felt quite certain 
that they would not succeed in overcoming the rupee. 


Mr. Laneuey called attention to the fact that a movement had 
taken place in Liverpool similar to that which had occurred in 
Manchester, the result being that a committee had been appointed 
by the Chamber of Commerce. It consisted of eighteen members, 
and the result of several days’ discussion was that the whole of the 
members unanimously voted in favour of a resolution to appeal to 
the Government for a committee of inquiry into the question. So 
far from the question of bi-metallism versus a single gold standard 
being settled, in his judgment the discussion of it was only now 
commencing. 


Professor Lrvi said he was pleased to find that the paper did not 
give any countenance whatever to the fallacy of a double standard. 
His impression was that the question had been immensely exag- 
gerated as affecting trade, and it was well that the Society should give 
forth no uncertain sound on the subject. As a question of science 
and of practical experience, he thought most people were agreed on 
the question of the single standard as the sole mode of minimising 
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the inconvenience of comparing the value of numerous commodities 
with some one as a standard and that least liable to change. 
There had been numerous congresses on the question of the 
standard. There was one in 1867, and he had recently attended 
one in 1878, during the last Exhibition in Paris, and on both occa- 
sions there were some earnest advocates of the bi-metallic system. 
In almost every case, however, the ultimate resolution arrived at 
had been one in favour of a single standard. In truth, practical 
experience told against it. {It had been said, let us have a tariff of 
154 to 1, but the relation between any two metals could not be 
fixed. Notwithstanding all the efforts of the bi-metallists in 
America and the passing of a law professedly to introduce the bi- 
metallic system, the treasury of America had not been able to carry 
it out. The quantity of silver put in circulation was, after all, 
insignificant. They could not change a system which experience 
taught was the best, notwithstanding what might be said to the 
contrary. He was glad that the question had been brought before 
the Society. No doubt it would be again and again discussed, but 
it behoved the Society to send forth an absolute and decided 
opinion in favour of a single standard. 


Mr. L. L. Conen said that there was one point on which they 
would all agree, that if a new state of things were being dealt with 
in any country no one would introduce the bi-metallic system. Two 
metals introduced into a country intermingling with every branch 
of business would not be the basis of a system which would be 
adopted for the first time. But that was hardly the question. 
Such a state of things was found to be existing in many countries 
of the world, and they ought to deal, not with what would be the 
most perfect system in the world, but what, considering the state 
of things that already existed, was the most feasible and the one 
that could be carried on with the least change in the people’s 
habits and occupations. They ought to come to the conclusion, 
_ from the paper that had been read, that it was better and wiser 
and safer to leave the question in the position in which it stood at 
the present time than to legislate on the subject. If they began 
to introduce changes into India, which now absorbed the largest 
quantity of silver in the world, an element of confusion would 
be brought about in the country which would be very undesirable. 
The time would come when from the natural rebound of trade or 
the relative diminution of the supply of silver as compared with 
other metals, some change could perhaps be introduced with much 
greater facility than at the present time. There was one important 
point in connection with this subject as to which he would take 
exception to the figures Mr. Bourne had placed before them. The 
figures were not his (Mr. Cohen’s), but they were those of statists 
whose names were well known. At the bottom of p. 408 Mr. Bourne 
had said, “‘ The same authorities would set down the consumption 
in the arts and manufactures and wear and tear of coin at about 
2,000,000/. per annum of each metal.” He had read from the 
work of Mr. McCulloch, who was no mean authority on the subject, 
that the consumption of precious metals was no-less than 29,500,000l. 
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a-year, subdivided into three heads, one being the wear and 
tear and loss of coinage, which he put at 7,500,000/., 10,000,000l. for 
the new coinage required for the different parts of the world, and 
12,000,000/. for the annual use of luxuries and different articles of 
commerce, for which gold and silver were absolutely required. 
The difference was so large between 29,500,000/. and 2,000,0001. 
that it would have a very important bearing on the result if it 
were worked out. There was one point raised by Mr. Giffen 
which did not amount to very much, namely, the question of what 
the meaning of a pound sterling was. A great deal was made of 
that. It had been said that a pound was a fixed standard; but 
there was no such thing as an absolutely fixed quantity in com- 
merce: it meant that which a pound would purchase, and if 
fixity were spoken of it would be in relation to other quantities 
which were moveable; therefore the authorities quoted agreed that 
a pound was a fixed quantity, and yet it was in some respects a 
variable quantity, because the purchasing power being variable, it 
would be seen that it rose or fell in relative value according to the 
prices of the different commodities in ordinary use. He thought 
that the paper would do a great deal, from the publicity which it 
would obtain, to clear up the differences which existed with refe- 
rence to this question. There was nothing so difficult in commerce 
as when an unknown quantity had to be dealt with. In this 
country we knew much of the movements of trade, and were able 
to bring scientific knowledge to bear on the subject, owing to the 
efforts of men like Mr. Giffen and Mr. Bourne, who showed from 
day to day what was moving in every article of commerce, and 
what was being done with them in import and export. Unfortu- 
nately, in Germany a quantity was being dealt with which was 
unknown, and some of the best men had failed to elicit from the 
German Government any statement as to the amount of silver that 
had been withdrawn from circulation, as to the quantity that had 
been disposed of, and as to the locality where a balance was stored. 
If business men knew the absolute quantity which remained to be 
dealt with, he thought the effect upon the minds of the people who 
absorbed silver in different parts of the world would be to a great 
extent diminished. Some men assumed the quantity to be 
17,000,000/.; others 25,000,000/.; others as low as 10,000,000/, 
He thought that no greater service could be done to the country 
than to arrive at what the amount really was, and whether the 
silver was floating about in a redundant circulation, which the 
German Government would have to gather up year by year, and 
which could not at any one given time be gathered together to 
neutralise any efforts the Government of this country might make 
to stave off the distress said to be caused in India in consequence 
of the depreciation of the silver coin. Opposition to any Govern- 
ment measure would be now based on the fact that it would lead 
by enhancing the price of silver to stimulate that which it was 
desirable to avoid, viz., an undue glut from Germany; therefore he 
thought it would be a most important factor to know the exact 
value of the quantity that was left for sale. He agreed entirely 
with Mr. Bourne, that legislation in the matter was most unde- 
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sirable, and that it should be left to the ordinary laws of commerce, 
which would prove, as they had proved before, sufficient to rectify 
the present depreciation and inconvenience. 


Mr. Cotes said he was unable to gather from the figures what 
quantity of silver was imported into India, unless he was informed 
at what price it was taken at from time to time. For instance, in 
1874-75, it stood at 100,000,000/.; but what it was valued at at 
that time the table did not state; therefore, in the absence of 
quantities, he felt puzzled. He suggested to Mr. Bourne whether 
it would not be possible to deal with quantities side by side with 
the amounts, so that it might be in some measure determined 
how the silver was estimated in the corresponding column in 
gold. 


The PRESIDENT in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Bourne for 
his very interesting paper, said that he agreed so much in substance 
with the general conclusion of the paper, that he felt some hesita- 
tion in pointing out some details with which he disagreed. In the 
first place he thought Mr. Bourne would hardly have been himself 
if he had not introduced the old question of the balance of trade. 
He was unable to agree with Mr. Bourne that the depreciation of 
silver was in any way due to the excess in late years of our imports 
over our exports. He was also unable to agree that the deprecia- 
tion of silver was due to the depression of trade. He should have 
thought that if the depression of trade had had any effect on the 
value of metal as a circulating medium, it would have had the 
effect rather on gold than on silver. Gold was the circulating 
medium of this country, and of the western countries of Hurope, as 
also of America, and therefore the depression of trade would have 
an effect on gold rather than on silver. Again, he was unable to 
concur with Mr. Bourne as to the value of his Table No. V, in 
which he gave the average price of Government stocks and 
the rates of interest in England, France, and Germany. It 
appeared to him (the President) that a national debt—these 
Government stocks—were a promise to pay debts in gold, and 
the interest was payable in gold, and how their price could 
be affected by the varying price of gold he was unable to see. 
So again he was inclined to undervalue the table in Section III, and 
he agreed with the observations that Mr. Giffen had made upon 
it. He did not think that moving merchandise could be taken 
as altogether a test of the trade of the world. Taking the 
case of the United States, for instance, he presumed that the 
internal trade of the United States had increased indefinitely 
greater than its external trade, and therefore its requirements for 
a circulating medium might be increased out of proportion to its 
external trade; and the same would apply to other countries in 
Europe. He might, however, be permitted to say that on the 
general and very moderate, and it seemed to him, wise conclusions 
drawn from the paper he was able to give his concurrence. The 
early part of the paper seemed to be intended to controvert the 
propositions that had been put forward by Mr. Giffen in a paper 
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read some few weeks previously on the prices of various commodi- 
ties, and in which the author endeavoured to show that the value 
of gold had been appreciated of late years. When that paper was 
read he (the President) did not think the case had been altogether 
made out, although some interesting facts were presented to the 
Society; but after such careful consideration as he had been able 
to give to it since, and also from the additional facts that had been 
brought forward by Mr. Bourne, he thought that although there 
might be a slight tendency to the appreciation of gold, it was by 
no means clear that the fall in prices of the last few years had been 
due wholly or even in a great measure to that fact. But though it 
might be doubted whether the value of gold had been appreciated, 
still it could not be doubted that there had been considerable 
depreciation in the value of silver, whether measured in the value 
of gold or in the value of other commodities. What the real cause 
of that depreciation might be, was of course a question involved in 
difficulty. It was, however, worthy of observation by those who 
looked at the tables, that the depreciation of silver began almost at 
the same time as the increase of the production of silver took place. 
This was brought out very clearly in Table VI of Mr. Bourne’s 
paper. It would be seen from that table that the price of silver 
relatively to gold remained very stationary from 1850 to 1871, and 
that during the whole of that time the production of silver was 
almost year by year the same. It varied very slightly from 
8,000,000/. to 10,000,000/. per annum, and the price relative to 
gold varied from 59 to 60 pence per oz. It was only in 1872 and 
1873 that the price of silver began to fall, and it was in 1872 
that the production of silver began to take place in considerably 
increased amount. Therefore, there was the coincidence of these 
two facts, the reduced price of silver and the increased production 
of silver; and when to the increased production of silver were 
added the other facts which had been brought forward by 
Mr. Bourne, and reported on by the committee of the House of 
Commons, namely, the demonetisation of silver by Germany, and 
the substitution of gold for silver in the Scandinavian countries, 
there were abundant causes at work to account for the present 
depreciation of silver. Whether that depreciation would continue 
was a totally different question. Looking at the figures brought 
out in Table VI, and at the fact that for somany years the produc- 
tion of silver remained stationary at 8,000,000/. per annum, and 
that during that period the price of silver did not vary relatively 
to gold, he could not believe that the fact that for some five or six 
years in succession the production of silver had doubled, would 
alone be sufficient to cause a permanent depreciation of anything 
like the present amount in the value of silver. The demonetisa- 
tion of silver in Germany was a temporary cause, and when that 
cause was removed, its effect would also be removed. So with the 
other causes. The over production of silver was no doubt a more 
permanent cause; but he could not believe that double the amount 
of production would be sufficient to account for a depreciation in 
silver of 17 per cent. The production of silver, however, might 
not continue at the same rate. Indeed, there was reason to believe 
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that the production of silver was already falling off, and putting 
_all things together, he had not as yet any reason to believe that the 
depreciation of silver as compared with gold, would permanently 
be so large as at present, namely, 17 per cent. It was questionable, 
therefore, whether any of the proposals for raising the price of 
silver relatively to gold, and especially that known as bi-metallism, 
should be entertained. Notwithstanding what had been said by 
Mr. Langley, he thought that the question of bi-metallism was 
impossible in this country. He thought that anybody who ventured 
to propose it here would be almost worthy of a place in a lunatic 
asylum. He believed that the conclusions of the congress of 
Paris had practically been accepted by most statesmen and philo- 
sophers in this country; and that any attempt to introduce a 
double standard in this country would wholly fail. Speaking of 
India, though he entirely disagreed with the proposition that bi- 
metallism in any form should be introduced into that country, it 
was impossible not to see that in Manchester, and in other parts 
of the country, there was a considerable desire on the part of 
merchants connected with Hastern trade to do something to 
mitigate the present evil of the depreciation of silver in connection 
with that trade. He could not but think it was an extremely 
dificult subject, and he should like to see any definite plan pro- 
posed for curing the existing evils. Such plans as had been 
proposed seemed to him to be only bi-metallism under another 
name. Mr. Langley had asked, ‘‘ How are we to settle the balance 
of trade of the country?” He presumed that he meant India, 
and he thought that the balance of trade would be settled in the 
future as it had been in the past, by India exporting more than she 
imported, and by paying with her produce for debts due by her. 
It must be admitted that at the present moment there was a con- 
siderable difficulty felt by the Government of India in effecting 
remittances to this country arising from the depreciation of silver; 
and he was not without fear that some proposal involving bi- 
metal]lism in some subtle form or other might be proposed by those 
engaged in the Government of India with the view of curing that 
defect. For his own part he was confident that any attempt to do 
this directly or indirectly would fail, and in all probability would 
entail greater evils than those sought to be cured. It was impos- 
sible to interfere with the currency of a country like India without 
the greatest difficulty and danger. He was by no means persuaded 
that a depreciation of silver was so great a misfortune for India as 
had been alleged. This was a point which ought to be determined 
before anything was done. It might be extremely inconvenient 
for the Government of India that there should be a depreciation of 
silver when it had to pay to this country in gold which had to be 
raised in the shape of silver in the form of taxation in India. He 
was by no means persuaded, however, that it might not be better 
for the Indian people to incur a temporary loss of 2,000,000l. 
a-year in payment to this country on account of depreciated silver, 
rather than to incur what he believed would be the far greater 
evil of altering their currency. With Mr. Bourne’s conclusion 
then he generally concurred, and had much pleasure in moving 
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that the thanks of the Society be awarded to him for his able 
paper. 


Mr. J. C. Murray said he should like to correct a misappre- 
hension. He had lived for some time in India, and knew the Indian 
currency. The original currency of India was gold, and so late 
as 1866 and two years before there were two commissions appointed 
by the Indian Government to look into this question of the adoption 
of the gold standard. The conclusion they came to, after taking 
evidence from all classes of society, all over the country, was that 
gold should be introduced, that the old currency should be restored ; 
and that the proper currency for India was gold, notes, and silver. 
He was President of the Chamber of Commerce when the deprecia- 
tion first took place, and he strongly advocated the introduction of 

-gold. He was told that there was not enough for the world 
including India; but he thought Mr. Bourne had proved that there 
was quite enough gold foreverybody. In India the gold would not 
be wanted for internal currency: the silver would be sufficient for 
that. They would only require the gold to pay the balances of 
trade due to England and other gold using countries if necessary, 
and he thought the thing could be done without such great dis- 
arrangement of currency or disorganisation of trade as some 
appeared to apprehend. 


_ Mr. Bovrye in reply, said that Mr. Giffen had taken excep- 
tion to his definition of the value of a pound. He admitted that 
there were two senses in which the value of a pound might be 
taken. Sir Robert Peel’s definition he agreed with, because the 
only tangible representation of a pound was so much gold; but the 
pound also measured debts, obligations contracted, and property 
acquired, and therefore it had a greater fixture than the gold itself. 
What he wanted to prove was that property which was equally 
valuable at one period as at another, yet varied in price; say rool. 
stock in consols was really as valuable formerly as now, not for 
the purpose of immediate sales, but for the purpose of holding, 
because it produced a certain proportion annually in interest. He 
wished to show that gold fluctuated in value, and that silver much 
more fluctuated, and when there were two unstable elements, the 
effort to fix stability between them, was to attempt that which was 
utterly impossible. He quite agreed with the President’s remark 
that the paper had in some measure taken its tone from Mr. Giffen’s 
paper. Mr. Giffen seemed to show that gold having altered so 
much in value, silver had altered less than it had been generally 
considered to have done. It therefore became important to consider 
how far gold had changed in value. The figures in Table Hi in the 
appendix were important as showing that while the percentage of 
1872 prices on those of 1878 had been 116 per cent. for our imports, 
it had been 133 for the British exports; and therefore Mr. Giffen’s 
argument, derived mostly from goods sent abroad, did not apply in 
the same ratio to those goods which were received at home. for a 
series of years the imports had been rising, and the exports had 
been falling in price; and that seemed to him to prove that neither 
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the rise nor the fall had its origin in the alteration of the gold. He 
believed it arose from the circumstances of trade. Mr. Giffen had 
asked a question with regard to the quantities of gold produced in 
the last three years. The amounts in the table were not given on 
his own authority. He had left these years blank to the last moment 
in the hope that Sir Hector Hay, who compiled the preceding ones, 
would give him the succeeding years; but he had been unable to 
obtain them. The diversity of opinion as to the production and 
the quantity of gold in circulation was so great, that it was 
desirable to get all the figures from the same source. 


Sir Hector Hay, interposing, said that his figures had come 
out very different from those that had been adduced by Mr. Bourne 
for the last three years. 


Mr. Girren said it would be desirable to show in detail the 
production from each country in any comparison with the figures 


produced by Sir Hector Hay. 


Mr. Bourne said he would introduce them in the publication in 
the Journal. He had arrived at the opinion that relatively to the 
business that had to be transacted, the settlements that had to be 
effected, and the various facilities there were for the economising 
of gold, there was now more gold than ever there was before. At the 
present moment there was an accumulation of gold because there 
was a lessening of transactions which required the use of gold. It 
was the amount that had to be paid, not the amount of goods it 
represented, which constituted the real use of gold. The principal 
question involved was that of a bi-metallic currency. But for this 
there would not be heard so much of the fall in silver, unless from 
those who happened to be the holders of it, and excepting for the 
peculiar circumstances which made it a matter of vital importance 
to India. There was no doubt that it was a very serious difficulty 
in the management of the finances of India, but he was not at all 
of opinion that anything like the introduction of a bi-metallic system 
there would meet the difficulty. What had to be dealt with in the 
present day was the eagerness each man exercised in flying to the 
remedy which seemed to him to meet his own peculiar circum- 
stances. Mr. Cohen raised an objection in reference to the figures 
_as to the wear and tear of gold, but he (Mr. Bourne) took from the 
report of the committee the only available figures concerning the 
depreciation of silver, and 2,000,000/. were the figures given. He 
admitted that they were somewhat small, but he took them in the 
absence of any other information. He thought Professor McCulloch’s 
estimate of 29,000,000/. was very far beyond what might be accepted 
in the present day, but he might be wrong in this respect. As to 
the sale of silver by the German Government, he could not get 
better information. Those conversant with Indian accounts would 
know that in converting accounts rendered in rupees into sterling 
money, the uniform calculation was 10 rupees in the pound, and 
there was no doubt that the imports and exports as shown in the 
accounts for the several years would be affected by the value of 
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silver at those particular times. He begged to thank the President 
for his kind remarks. He hardly expected that he would agree 
with him as to the balance of trade affecting the depreciation of 
silver, but he was quite contented to let that part of the argument 
remain to be established as time passed on. 


The thanks of the Society were accorded to Mr. Bourne by 
acclamation. 
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InviTED to read a paper before this Society, I have selected a subject, 
the solution of which rests largely on the results of statistical 
research. 

It is a branch of the Irish education question, which is one of 
the most urgent and important of Irish subjects that awaits a 
solution in the near future. 

As the question is one of considerable difficulty, I would not 
have ventured to discuss it, were it not that from having been 
Secretary of two commissions of Irish education inquiry, the 
Dublin University Commission of 1851-53, and the Endowed Schools 
Ireland Commission of 1854-58, the Irish education question has 
been very much before my mind for the past quarter of a century. 


I.—Legislation as to Compulsory Education in England and Scotland. 


Without referring to the common legislation for England, 
Scotland and Ireland, for securing the education of children 
employed in factories, I will commence with noticing the system of 
general compulsory education introduced in England in 1870, and 
in Scotland in 1872. 
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In 1870, by Mr. Forster’s Elementary Education Act, English 
school boards were enabled to make bye laws requiring parents of 
children between 5 and 13 years of age, to cause them to attend 
school. 

In 1872, by the Scotch Education Act of that year, parliament 
made it obligatory on every parent in Scotland to provide elementary 
education for their children between 5 and 13. 

It further imposed upon the local poor law authority the 
obligation of paying out of local rates the school fees, or portion 
of school fees, where parents were unable to pay them. 

The Scotch Act further protected children under 13 years of 
age, by making every employer of such children as domestic 
servants, farm servants, or workers in mines, factories, or workshops, 
lable to the duty of a parent in respect of the child’s instruction, 
unless the child had received three years’ regular instruction after 5, 
and was able to read and write. 

In 1873 an Act was passed to regulate the employment of 
children in agriculture in England. It secured one of the objects 
of the Scotch Act, but in a slightly different manner; it prohibited 
the employment in agriculture of children under 8 years of age, 
except on land in the occupation of the parent, guardian or person 
who is lable to maintain the child; above 8 years of age protec- 
tion was secured by requiring 250 school attendances before employ- 
ment if under 10 years of age, and 150 in the preceding year 
if of 10 years of age or upwards. 

In 1876 the English legislation in the matter of compulsory 
education was carried the whole length of the Scotch legislation, 
and it was enacted by Lord Sandon’s Elementary Education Act 
that :— 

“Tt shall be the duty of the parent of every child, to cause 
“‘ such child to receive efficient elementary instruction in reading, 
“ writing, and arithmetic, and if the parent fail to perform such 
“duty, he shall be liable to such orders and penalties as are 
‘* provided by the Act.” 

‘The Agricultural Children’s Act of 1873 was repealed by Lord 
Sandon’s Act, but more carefully framed provisions are substituted 
for it for protecting the employment of all children. 

The enforcement of this statute is in the parts of England and 
- Wales where there are school boards (with 13,000,000 population), 
entrusted to school boards, but for school districts not within the 
jurisdiction of school boards (with 9,700,000 population), there are 
provisions for the Act being enforced by a school attendance com- 
mittee, which is to be appointed annually; if it is within a separate 
borough, by the council of the borough, and if it is a parish, by the 
guardians of the union comprising the parish. Urban sanitary 
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authorities may, if allowed by special order, have the appointment 
in their district. 

The observance of the provisions of the Act by employers of 
children in factories, workshops and mines, is entrusted to factory 
inspectors, the school attendance committee, however, to assist them 
in the performance of their duty. 

The Act of 1876 changes some provisions of what was called 
Denison’s Act, as to education of children of parents receiving out- 
door relief, into a general principle identical to that I have referred 
to as having been passed for Scotland in 1872, by which, in case 
of poor parents, the payment is provided for out of the poor rates of 
school fees not exceeding 3d. a-week, or so much as the parent is 
unable to pay, without such assistance having disqualifying effect 
of pauper relief. | 

The Act contains some development of the industrial school 
system, and some provisions for day industrial schools on the 
original plan of this form of charity as advocated by Sheriff 
Watson in Scotland, and by the late Miss Carpenter in England. 

The Scotch Act of 1878 extends to Scotland the English 
provisions (with slight modification) for regulating the employment 
of children, and securing education before employment of those 
over 10. 

From this great social code, developed by parliament in the past 
nine years, and applying to every child in England, and Scotland, 
every child in Ireland is entirely excluded. 


Il.—Is it Feasible to Hxtend the English Compulsory Education 
System of 1870-76, and Scotch of 1872-78, to Ireland ? 


Such being a short account of how this question has been dealt 
with in England and Scotland since 1870, the subject I have to 
submit to you this evening is, is it feasible now, in 1879, to extend 
this beneficial system to Ireland ? 

The first matter that this brief history suggests for consider- 
ation is, that this legislation was commenced by eminent‘ liberal 
statesmen in 1870 and 1872, and has been cordially accepted and 
extended in 1876 and 1878 by the conservative statesmen who have 
succeeded them, thus the question is one not of party, but of social 
politics. 7 

The next matter to observe is that Ireland is as to local govern- 
ment in exactly the same position as the districts of England and 
Wales that have not school boards. There are town councils, urban 
sanitary authorities, and boards of guardians on the English model; 
there are industrial schools and factory inspectors, and the system 
of factory inspectors is governed from London and not from Dublin. 

Then the principle of paying school fees for poor parents out of 
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local rates was recommended for Ireland by the Royal Commissioners 
of Primary Hducation Inquiry in 1870, before it was adopted in 
England or Scotland. 

The first conclusion which I would venture to submit to this 
Society is, that as compulsory education is a development of the 
protection of children, commenced by factory legislation, and 
extended by industrial school legislation, as factory legislation from 
its first commencement in 1833, and industrial school legislation 
since 1868, have been extended by parliament to Ireland, a primd 
jacie case exists for extending compulsory education to Ireland 
unless some reason can be shown to the contrary, or some difficulty 
in the way pointed out. 

In support of this proposition I would venture to quote a few 
sentences from the remarkable speech with which Sir Robert Peel 
closed his career as prime minister in 1846. 

‘“‘He did not hesitate to say that in his opinion there ought to 
“ be established between England and Ireland complete equality in 
“all civil, municipal, and political rights.” ‘‘ So that no person 
“viewing Ireland with perfectly disinterested eyes, should be 
“enabled to say a different law is enacted for Ireland, and on 
“account of some jealousy or suspicion Ireland has curtailed and 
“ mutilated rights. 

“ That was what he meant by equality. Let no one think he 
‘“‘ was making a reserve ; he spoke of the spirit in which they ought 
‘* to legislate. 

“He thought it ought to be impossible to say that there is a 
** different rule, substantially, with regard to the civil or municipal 
“ franchise in Ireland from that which prevails in England.” 

Some twenty years before that speech, Sir Robert Peel had 
assimilated the Irish and English criminal law in 1828, and his 
work is completed at the end of half a century by the proposed 
common criminal code for England and Ireland of 1879. 

Now if it be thought wise to have a common criminal code, is 
it not inconsistent with that principle to have it an offence for a 
parent to neglect the education of his child in England and no 
offence for a parent to neglect the education of his child in 
Treland ? 


IlI.—Are there any Statistics to show whether Compulsory Education 
is as much required in Ireland now, as it was in England in 1870, 
or in Scotland in 1872? 


In opposition to the proposal of complete assimilation in the 
matter of compulsory education, it may be said that so far back as 
the administration of Earl Grey, when the late Earl Derby (then 
Mr. E. J. Stanley) was Chief Secretary for Ireland, the State took 
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charge of Irish education some years before it undertook the care of 
education in England, and that it did so on certain principles which 
have been developed into a great system, and so there might possibly 
not have been the same necessity for compulsory education in Ireland 
as in England or Scotland. 

We have on this matter a very simple and conclusive test to 
appeal to, namely, the educational statistics collected in the three 
parts of the United Kingdon at the census of 1871, which coincides 
very closely with the dates of the English legislation of 1870, and 
Scotch of 1872. 

The age periods in the English and Scotch statistics, 5 to 15, 
agree, the Irish statistics differ, owing to that want of uniformity 
in statistics so much to be deplored, and. are from 5 to 16 years of 
age. 

I have, however, made the corrections in the Irish figures by 
deducting all the children in the population between 15 and 16, 
without deducting any from the children in attendance for those 
between the ages of 15 and 16. 

The results are shown in the following tables, 1, 2, 3. 


School Attendance, 1871. 


























Number. Per Cent. 
Taste l. Enauanp AND WALES. 
Children between 5 and 15 ........cccccescoccesseeversesee 5,130,765 100 
BiclOlars ea. Htsdecd,. Gas HAs rad eee deeded abe 3,123,785 61 
At home or in employment...........cccceecesreeeee 2,006,980 | 39 
Taste 2. Scornann. 
Children between 5 and 15 ic..cecsceseesesessdesneees 776,871 100 
Mae) Ce Ri etalacr Sa spi one's alle seal ster qlee REA pata 541,895 70 
At home or in employment... cesesaeseeeee 234,976 30 


TABLE O. [RELAND. 














Children between 5 did. 15 yissscsccsoussesresesseoeovs. 1,261,960 100 
Attending school (week ended 17th June, 1871) 576,312 46 
Wot Attending SCHOO! gut bere cenfesenssnancSerssecepong feos 685,648 54 


a 


It appears from these tables that compulsory education was 
thought necessary in England when only 39 per cent. of the 
children between 5 and 15 were in non-attendance at school. In 
Scotland similar legislation was thought necessary though only 
30 per cent. were in non-attendance. 
The proportion not attending school in Ireland in 1871 was 
54 per cent. ; 
It may be said, however, that this is only based on figures so far 
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back as 1871, and there has been an increase in the daily average 
number attending school since 1871. This does not, however, bring 
the Irish proportion near the English or Scotch. 

The Irish national schools show an increase of daily average 
number from 1870 to 1877 of only 16 per cent. In England and 
Wales the State aided schools show in the same time an increase in 
the daily average of 80 per cent. In Scotland the increase from 
1872 was 70 per cent. 

There are, besides, other recent figures by which to test the 
matter; of 597 children committed to industrial schools in Ireland 
in 1877 (the latest published figures), of 8 years of age and 
upwards, no less than 309, or 52 percent., were totally ignorant. If 
we take all the children under 8, as well as above, the proportion 
reaches 60 per cent. 

Then taking the comparative education of prisoners in Ireland 
and in England and Wales, the figures are as follows:—Of men 
and boys 29 per cent. in England and Wales in 1875-76 could not 
read or write; in Ireland the proportion in 1877 was 38 per cent. ; 
of women and girls, the English proportion of ignorant was 38 per 
cent., and the Irish was 54 per cent. 

Thus whether we take the figures of 1871 or the figures of 1877, 
the inferiority of Ireland to Rue a and Wales in the matter of 
education is placed beyond a doubt. 


TV.—What are the Modifications of English Acts of 1870-76 
Necessary in Hatending them in Ireland ? 


As the compulsory clauses of the English Act are entirely inde- 
pendent of school boards, and apply to all the districts of Hngland 
and Wales that are not under school boards, it is obvious that it is 
wholly unnecessary to postpone extending the benefits of compul- 
sory education to Ireland until school boards are established; the 
whole question is thus reduced to the much simpler one of consti- 
tuting school attendance committees. 

Committees are in Hngland to be appointed by guardians of the 
poor in all places except towns under town councils, or where urban 
sanitary authorities are by special order allowed to appoint them, 
where they are to be appointed by the town council or urban 
sanitary authority. 

In extending this system to Ireland, there is a statutable dis- 
ability to be borne in mind. In Scotland the parochial minister is 
an ex officio member of the local poor law board. In England 
clergymen are not excluded from being guardians, whilst they are 
excluded by statute from being guardians in Ireland. As clergy- 
men are not excluded from school boards in England or Scotland 
(the majority, 8 out of 15, of the present Hdinburgh school board 
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being clergymen), it would be wise to provide that the highest 
dignitary or senior minister of each of the two religious denomi- 
nations that are most numerous in the union or town should by 
himself or named deputy, be an ex officio member of the school 
attendance committee. Again, it would be desirable in the consti- 
tution of those committees to introduce the principle of cumulative 
voting, so as to secure the representation of minorities, and not to 
limit the selection to members of the bodies appointing only. 

In my evidence before the select: committee on the local govern- 
ment of towns in Ireland in 1876, I recommended the introduction 
of cumulative voting, and I desire again to record my opinion that 
in the divided state of feeling in Ireland, there is no part of the 
United Kingdom where it is of more importance to introduce the 
system. 

It is a misfortune that it was not introduced in the Reform 
Act of 1868, and the earliest opportunity of the creation or recon- 
struction of any new local authority in Ireland should be used to 
introduce a principle which has been so successful in England and 
Scotland in softening differences and in inducing people of different 
views to work together for the public good. 

To school attendance committees constructed on any fair prin- 
ciple to secure the representation of all who are interested in the 
matter, there would be no difficulty in entrusting the powers 
conferred on such committees by the English Elementary Education 


Act. 


V.—Existing Facilities for the Adoption of the System of Compulsory 
Hducation wm Ireland. 


Having explained how easily the system of English school 
attendance committees could be extended to Ireland, I have next to 
call your attention to some facilities for carrying out the system in 
which Ireland is much in advance of both England and Scotland. 

The efforts of the State in Ireland since the commencement of 
the century—first in assisting voluntary societies, then in the 
expenditure of the Lord Lieutenant’s School Building Fund, and 
since 1830 in the large annual grants to the National Board, with 
the rival efforts of persons and societies to promote denominational 
schools—have led to Ireland being studded with school-houses. 

Then the large grant of 673,000/. a-year from the general taxes, 
under the excellent management of the National Board, has secured 
a large and efficient staff of schoolmasters. The questions which 
have been raised as to them is not any defect of numbers, but as to 
shortness of pay and want of superannuation. Again, the schools 
are so generally accepted by the people, that the children appear 
on the school rolls in great numbers; the defect is therefore not 
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in schools or in schoolmasters, but in attendance. This is shown 
in a very marked manner in a table published by the Irish Census 
Commissioners in 1871. 


Taste 4.— Attendance at School in Ireland, Year ended 31st March, 1871. 








Number. 

Under .daye5tact.culithcle aie eee 355736 
Five days and under 20 dayS.........cccsee 112,444. 
Twenty days and under 40 days... 129,450 
Forty days and under 80 days ..............0 218,982 
Total under 80 days oo... 496,612 

Highty days and upwards ............ 498,198 

Total in attendance... 994,810 





From this table it appears that of 1,000,000 children attending 
at some time of the year, only 50 per cent. attended 80 days and 
upwards; 22 per cent. attended between 40 and 80 days; 13 per 
cent. between 20 and 40 days; 11 per cent. between 5 days and 20 
days; and 4 per cent. less than 5 days. This shows that the 
schools are conveniently situate, and that the parents who place so 
many children on the rolls have no objection to their children attend- 
ing the schools. Let us consider for a moment what a change in 
the figures would be effected by the moderate compulsion of requiring 
the children to attend 80 days out of the 276 the school is usually 
open. By this change the adequate attendance would be raised from 
36 to 72 per cent., as shown in the following tables :— 


Taste 5.— Attendance at School in Ireland, Year ended 31st March, 1871. 





























Number. Per Cent. 
Children between 5 and 16 0.0... ceeeceeeeeees 1,368,826 100 
At school 80 days and upwards .......cceee 498,198 36 
EPOIE E-GO'7 D.C VS” c.rctereanre oan 496,612 36 
Not atrechool, atialljus,).:1 ses heel eed 374,016 28 


Taste 6.—EHfect of Compulsion on Children on School Rolls in Ireland in 























Rs ¥id 
Number. Per Cent. 
Children between 5 and 16 uw... seeeceeeee 1,368,826. 100 ; 
At school for 80 daysand upwards..............00 995,810 ae 
Notatschoolat ally id.) shea. ead deadiaae 374,016 28 





This amount of compulsion would require little trouble or 
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expense to effect. The names of children on the school rolls would 
afford a ready means of ascertaining all those whose attendance 
is below 80 days. 

There would no doubt be payment of school fees out of rates, 
but if this did not attain greater dimensions than in Scotland, at 
the end of five years it would not amount to more than 10,000/. 
a-year, and in 1875 Parliament, in passing the National School 
Teachers’ Act, 38 and 39 Vict., cap. 96, decided that it would be 
desirable to increase the remuneration of Irish schoolmasters from 
local rates. The schoolmasters would further gain by the school 
fees from the parents able to pay, and if these were arranged on a 
scale or at higher rate for shorter attendance, this would produce 
a legitimate increase to the schoolmaster’s income. 

In Scotland the working of the Act was at first somewhat 
marred by the prosecutions being all entrusted to local crown 
solicitors, which involved considerable expense. This has been 
remedied by the Act of 1878. In Ireland whilst the initiation 
of prosecutions would rest with the school attendance committees, 
as in England and Scotland, they might all, like other violations of 
statutes, be entrusted to the constabulary to conduct, so that there 
would be no costs except for petty sessions stamps; this would 
bring the system to the same as in Hngland, where the penalty, 
including costs, is not to exceed 53. 

The proceedings would thus be facile, cheap, and not oppressive ; 
and when 20,000 parents were prosecuted in England and Wales in 
1877, this would give as corresponding figures 4,500. Butas other 
offences against parental duty are about two-thirds the English 
proportionate figure, the prosecutions of parents in Ireland may 
be estimated not to exceed 3,000. 

The example of these cases would check others, and so whole 
classes of offences commencing with neglect of parental duty would 
be nipped in the bud. 

Another element of expense in Scotland and England would 
be much less in Ireland: as the Royal Irish Constabulary collect 
each year the agricultural statistics in great detail, they could for 
a very trifling expense collect the additional information as to 
children between 5 and 13 that were not on school rolls, distin- 
guishing those that did or did not reside within 2 miles of a 
school. In this way the school attendance committee would be 
promptly and at small cost, suppled with full information for 
dealing with neglect not disclosed by school rolls; they would too 
have placed before them at a glance the parts of their district 
where there were children beyond the 2 miles’ limit recognised in 
England, and so would know the exact requirement, if any, for new 
or additional schools. 
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VI.—General Results to be Hxpected from the Constitution of School 
Attendance Committees with a View to Compulsory Education. 


One advantage that would arise from the constitution of these 
local school attendance committees, would be that the Irish educa- 
tion question would be presented to those bodies in its true aspect 
of investigation, how the duty of each parent was discharged 
towards his children in the matter of education, and of seeing that 
every child had justice done to it, and was being properly educated. 
It would be no longer a point of favouring one system or 
condemning another, but of testing how each parent acted under 
the system he himself approved of. In this way there is every 
reason to expect that the long contest between mixed and denomi- 
national education would be brought to a close, and that all earnest 
_ endeavours to promote education in accordance with the feelings 
and wishes of parents would be necessarily accepted, and receive 
equal treatment from the State. 

Some thirteen years ago, when invited to address the Industrial 
and Reformatory School Union at the Manchester meeting of the 
Social Science Congress, I ventured to point out that industrial 
schools were as much required in Ireland asin England or Scotland, 
and that it was discreditable to our legislation to omit Ireland from 
the consolidated statute of 1866, which amended the code introduced 
in England and Scotland in 1861. 

When some Irish members in the next session introduced a 
- Bill to establish industrial schools on the English and Scotch plan 
in Ireland, they were met by the argument that the State was 
pledged to mixed education in Ireland, and that industrial schools 
were necessarily denominational. It was found, however, that 
that view could not be sustained in debate, and industrial schools 
were conceded to Ireland by large majorities in the Commons, and 
by a total absence of opposition in the House of Lords, and at the 
beginning of 1878 there were 4,854 children protected by these 
institutions, as compared with 1,852 in an equal portion of the 
population of England and Wales. 

There can be no doubt that compulsory education, which is 
really an extension of the principle involved in industrial schools, 
tends to a similar conclusion, as the enforcement of parental duty 
under our free constitution necessarily involves the utmost parental 
liberty in the selection of the school. It changes the action of the 
State from the ambitious réle of enforcing a system, to the more 
modest but more useful task of making certain of securing a satis- 
factory result. 

In considering why this measure of compulsion has been so 
cordially accepted and developed in Scotland and England, the 
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extent to: which the State has studied the wishes of the people 
should be well considered. 

The Scotch Act of 1872 contains the preamble—“ Whereas it has 
“ been the custom in the public schools of Scotland, to give instruc- 
“tion in religion to children whose parents did not object to the 
‘“‘instruction so given, but with liberty to parents, without for- 
“ feiting any of the other advantages of the schools, to elect that 
“their children should not receive such instruction, and it is 
‘* expedient that the managers of public schools shall be at liberty 
‘‘ to continue said custom.” 

Under this rule, in nearly all the board schools in Scotland, the 
schoolmaster is required to be well fitted to give religious instruc- 
tion, and does give it subject to the conscience clause. 

Besides these schools, so religiously conducted in accordance 
with the usages and wishes of the people, which receive 355,000l. 
a-year of the general taxes, grants are made out of the general 
taxes of 110,000/. a-year to denominational schools, of which the 
Roman Catholic schools receive 19,000/. a-year. When school fees 
are paid out of local rates, the parent may select any school that 
receives the parliamentary grant, so that local taxes as well as 
parliamentary grants can be and are applied to denominational 
schools in Scotland. 

In England and Wales only 452,000/. is granted out of the 
general taxes to board schools, and 202,000]. to British and other 
schools, while no less than 1,344,000/. is given to denominational 
schools, of which Roman Catholics get 109,000/. a-year. 

Again, in England as in Scotland local rates can be applied to 
pay school fees for poor parents at denominational schools, the 
school being selected by the parent; and Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of. Schools are instructed “to maintain an entire impartiality 
‘“‘ between Schools under different kinds of management, and to 
“‘ avoid even the appearance of using their influence in favour of 
‘either Voluntary or Board Schools, or of taking a part in local 
‘« differences in these matters ;” and also, ‘‘ that the Privy Council 
“‘ decline to interfere respecting the choice of books.” 

These arrangements, accompanied by the stringent conscience 
clauses, make compulsory education acceptable in Hngland and 
Scotland, because it is truly and bond fide confined to the enforce- 
ment of parental duty. 

In Ireland the part of the entire vote of 673,029/., comparable 
to the above English and Scotch figures (568,000/.), is given to 
board schools alone. And in striking contrast to the English system, 
no school can share in the grant unless the books are approved of 
by the State appointed board, and unless the inscription National 
School is put up in the school without the addition of any title of 
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denoninational character. The Christian Brothers, who after trying 
the State system in Ireland for a short time, withdrew in 1836 on 
conscientious grounds, not only receive no State assistance, but 
have had some of their endowments confiscated under the exception 
in the Roman Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, which, strangely 
enough, still exists (ten years after religious equality has been so 
amply conceded to Ireland), and under which they are liable to be 
indicted for being in Ireland at all. 

This confiscation by judicial decision has taken place since the 
report of the Royal Commission on Primary Education of 1870, 
the majority of whose members recommended that the rule of 
the national board as to religious instruction being confined to fixed 
hours, should apply solely to places where there was only one 
school for children of different denominations to resort to; but 
that where a Protestant and Roman Catholic school had both been 
in operation for upwards of three years in the same town or 
district, that a rule might be adopted which would allow Christian 
Brothers and other denominational schools to receive State assis- 
tance without departing from their principles. 

The extreme diversity of State policy in Ireland as compared 
with England and Scotland, is shown at a glance in the following 
Table :— 


Tasix 7.—School Votes from General Taxes. 


England and Wales— £ 
Church and Wesleyan schools  ........cssccseeseseoees oT. 235,000 
THROM s CALNOUC SCHOOLS: p14 -csucssossnannnacnenerondsamnsen et: 109,000 
MOclet py HCHOOLS WA. ...0slessoberactesanaatirsettesiers seater 202,000 
Elective Board schools...........ccccseeseses Ry! bokttenad 452,000 

Scotland— 

Peay PErian7sON OO sires. Mikscssisates pas tacos Sratesaeecaryset nent re 82,000 
Episcopal Church schools... b Shan SAE 8,000 
Roman Catholic Shee Gans. Lee Sire ook eB Eee te 19,000 
Elective Board = EEE: AR en 355,000 
Ireland— 

Denominational schools other than Roman aban: 

Male Religious Order schools..............sccsccseeseseees 

{ Endowments 

Christian Brothers and other Male Religious Order ) liable by Act 

BN ere Soo cercas ete asereceucasdotacesmeascneassenean ) of 1829 to 


confiscation. | 
Hilective. Beard Ben Gal Ss potaiteaceecayaiessennsiauddacensictevedss — 
Official i ER Ee tr nee 568,000 


The diversity of State policy on education in Ireland and in 
England explains why no demand* has been made for compulsory 


* The question was raised but not pressed by Mr. O’Shaughnessey, M.P., in a 
debate in the House of Commons, on his resolution respecting primary education 
; * 
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education in Ireland. This diversity has, however, lasted so long 
that if compulsory education is to be accepted as a boon in Ireland, 
it would be wise to precede or accompany its enactment with some 
marked evidence that it is the enforcement of parental duty which 
is alone intended, and that it is not part of any policy of extending 
State interference or abridging the liberty of teaching in accordance 
with any foreign precedents. 

The best steps to afford this evidence would be first the See 
of the exception in the Roman Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, 
under which bequests to the Christian Brothers’ Institution and 
other Religious orders have been declared void, and secondly, 
the adoption of the principle of the recommendations of the 
Primary Education Commissioners of 1870, under which denomi- 
national schools might share in the educational grant in all places 
where they were not the sole public school within the English 
2 mile limit, and there were other schools to secure that their 
system was not forced on any who objected to it. 


VIil.—Imperial Nature of the Question of Compulsory Education 


in Ireland. 


I cannot conclude without saying a word or two upon the 
imperial nature of the question which I have ventured to intrude 
upon your notice. 

As primary education in Ireland has not been entrusted to 
local school boards as in England and Scotland, the responsibility 
of the results rests with the Imperial Parliament, and with all 
those thinkers, writers, and speakers who influence the public 
opinion of the United Kingdom, by which the decisions of parlia- 
ment are so largely influenced. 

This Irish education question affects the whole United Kingdom 
in another way which has not been at all sufficiently appreciated. 

This arises from the extent of migration of the Irish people to 
Great Britain, which, commencing with the introduction of steam- 
boats, was accelerated by the great famine of 1846-47. 


The figures are as follows :— 
Persons of Irish 
Birth in 
England and Wales. 


TT COAL | icoss Postar iy | chan ciCosswnssxcans cocthataeneeayee tee 290,891 
BMC RL Oheer vag cl ge siartawsacke>deeee usr ioorvop i vwier areas 2 
3799959 
BRT MA scrcossisesrusrsesnies’potsoprewnservescaonncsshliaiseee. 601,634 
SOE SE once sSseocesveserccsravesdente hs octane 566,540 


in Ireland, 16th March, 1877. Mr. Butt pointed out the want of State recog- 
nition of voluntary effort in denominational education as the impediment to 
compulsion in Ireland. The concession I have suggested on this point, and the 
facts and suggestions in the paper meet, I find, most if not all of the objections to 
compulsion urged in the debate. 
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The number in Scotland in 1871 was 207,770, making in 
Great Britain 774,310. 

These figures are familiar to all those who have examined the 
statistics of the census, but the way in which persons of Irish 
birth are distributed as to age and as to the part of the country 
in which they reside, has not attracted the same attention. The 
figures are shown in the following tables:— 


Taste 8.—Proportion Above and Under Twenty Years of Age of Persons 
of Irish Birth and Non-Irish Birth. 
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Trish Birth. Non-Irish Birth. 
Number. Per Cent. | Per Cent. Number. 
(2) IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Tobe AM arte ye oes, edn oe 566,540 100 100 22,145,726 
Under 20 years of age.........esscssees GL807. “td 2 47 10,314,646 
Twenty years and upwards ........ 498,733 88 53 11,831,080 

(6) In Scornanp. 

cL: (evo ateaetie Aes Ai aR 207,770 100 100 3,152,248 
Under 20 years of age.............00040 29,974 14 49 1,538,132 
Twenty years and upwards ........ 177,796 86 51 1,614,116 





ae 9.—-Proportion of Adults of Irish Birth to Adults of Non-Irish 
Birth in Town and Rural Districts. 















































Trish Birth. Non-Irish Birth. Proportion. 
(a) In Enetanpd AND WALES. 
Twenty years and upwards ........ 498,733 11,831,080 = 
RE GORE NICL LOWS: -<.c.20- cesta cssecraress 282,375 4,025,428 1 to 14 
,, rest of England and Wales .... 216,358 7,805,652 ype 
(6) In Scornann. 
Twenty years and upwards ........ 177,796 1,614,116 — 
AD OIG POMP ONG goer easisate sa seosrdle. 101,207 590,622 1 to 6 
pe POSE OL COELIAC cdeascregess onpiaters.es 76,589 1,123,494 sey 





It will be seen from Table 8 that amongst persons of Irish 
birth nearly 88 per cent. in Hngland and 86 per cent. in Scotland 
are of 20 years of age and upwards. 

Then from Table 9 it appears that the great majority of those 
of 20 years of age and upwards reside in the chief towns. 

For this purpose I have taken the sixty-three chief towns shown 
in the English census and the twenty-two chief burghs shown in 
the Scotch census. 
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In these towns, taken in the aggregate, persons of Irish birth 
of 20 years of age and upwards are as 1 to 14 of those of the same 
age of non-Irish birth. In some of the towns the proportion must 
be still larger than this. 

In the rest of England and Wales the proportion is only as 
1 to 36. 

In the twenty-two chief burghs in Scotland the proportion of 
persons of 20 years and upwards of Irish birth to those of same age 
of non-Irish birth is 1 to 6, whilst in some of the towns they form 
a much larger element of the adult population; in the rest of Scot- 
land the proportion is as high as 1 to 14. 

The extent of migration of persons of Irish birth thus disclosed 
has a very marked effect in bringing Irish labourers in direct com- 
petition with the labourers of England and Scotland. Any inequa- 
lity in the encouragement by the State (out of imperial or local 
taxes) of the education of the labouring classes in Ireland as com- 
pared with those in Hngland and Scotland involves an injury to the 
rising generation of Irish labourers in their competition for wages. 

In their close contact with their English and Scotch fellow 
labourers which these statistics prove, they have forced upon their 
attention to an extent that the wealthier and more educated classes 
little think or know of, all the differences in the laws on this ques- 
tion of education and in the assistance to the poor, whether in 
payment of school fees or otherwise under the poor law, and 
when they find that the State takes greater care of children and of 
the poor in one part of the United Kingdom than in another, and 
pays greater respect to the feelings of some religious denominations 
than others, it is impossible to expect diversity of law and Poe, 
not to be an element in creating dissatisfaction. 

In their migration in search of wages they have been brought in 
largest numbers into those parts of Fras United Kingdom where 
since 1868 the largest political power and privileges have been con- 
ceded to the class to which they belong. Any legitimate cause of 
dissatisfaction thus has a tendency to be a complication not alone 
in Irish but in imperial politics. 

The remarkable migration which has a tendency to create this 
complication, at the same time, in the most irresistible manner, 
consolidates the union of the three kingdoms; but it no less irre- 
sistibly points as the solution of this and the remaining difficulties 
of the Irish question, to the policy to which at the commencement 
of this paper I ventured to call your attention, as enunciated some 
thirty years ago by Sir Robert Peel at the close of his career as 
Prime Minister. 

‘“‘ There ought to be established between England and Ireland a 
‘‘ complete equality in all civil, municipal, and political rights, so 
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“that no person viewing Ireland with perfectly disinterested eyes 
‘“‘ should be enabled to say a different law is enacted for Ireland, 
“and on account of some jealousy or suspicion Ireland has curtailed 
‘and mutilated rights.”’ 


VIII.— Summary of Conclusions. 


I will now briefly repeat in a condensed form some of the 
leading conclusions of the preceding paper. 

1. That compulsory education is more wanted in Ireland than 
it was when introduced in England in 1870, or in Scotland in 1872. 

Children between 5 and 15 not attending school at one time 
being 54 per cent. as compared with 39 per cent. in England, and 
30 per cent. in Scotland. 

2. That the compulsory clauses of Mr. Forster’s English 
Elementary Education Act of 1870, as amended by Lord Sandon’s 
Act of 1876, might with appropriate modifications be advantageously 
extended to Ireland. 

3. That Ireland being in the same position as the districts of 
England and Wales not under school boards, might have school 
attendance committees constituted like the English committees 
under the Act of 1876 for such districts, and so might have the 
benefits of compulsory education conferred without waiting for 
school boards. 

4, That in constituting school attendance committees (to obviate 
the effect of the statutable exclusion of clergymen from boards of 
guardians in Ireland which does not exist in England or Scotland), 
the highest dignitary or senior minister of each of the two religious 
denominations that had the greatest number of inhabitants in the 
union or town, should in person or by deputy, be an ex-officio 
member of the school attendance committee. 

5. That the other members of the school attendance committee 
should be selected by cumulative voting of the board of guardians 
in rural districts, and of the town councils or Urban Sanitary 
Authorities in towns. 

6. That the statistics of children not on school rolls, and resid- 
ing more than 2 miles from a school, might be collected by the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, along with the agricultural statistics, 
each year, so as to show from time to time the exact want of 
primary schools. 

7. That prosecutions should be conducted by the police, but 
only after certificate from school attendance committee of gross 
and inexcusable neylect of parental duty. 

8. That as evidence that compulsion was extended to Ireland 
solely for the purpose of enforcing the performance of parental 
duty, and not for the purpose of restricting the freedom of educa- 
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tion, the extension of compulsion should be preceded or accom- 
panied with a repeal of the exceptions in the Emancipation Act of 
1829, under which Christian Brothers and other Religious Orders 
have had their endowments confiscated, and with the adoption of 
the recommendation of the Commissioners of Primary Hducation 
in Ireland, which would allow of denominational schools sharing 
in the parliamentary grant in all districts where there were other 
schools to provide for those who objected to the system. 

9. That the adoption of school attendance committees on a fair 
basis in Ireland by concentrating attention on the manner in which 
the duty of each parent was discharged towards his children, would 
have a tendency to terminate the long contest between mixed and 
denominational education, as all earnest endeavours to promote 
education in accordance with the feelings and wishes of the parents 
would be necessarily accepted and receive equal treatment from the 
State. 


Discussion on Dr. W. Neruson HANncock’s PAPER. 


Tue Ricut Hon. James Stansreip, M.P., said that he would have 
preferred to hear some discussion before venturing to offer any 
remarks of his own, but he was extremely glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting Dr. Hancock in London, and with many other 
inquiring Englishmen, he had reason to be grateful to him for a 
most hospitable reception in the capital of the sister isle. Those 
who had visited Ireland and known him there would be aware how 
influential he was in that country and in the capital, and that he 
took an unceasing interest in every question which concerned the 
welfare of Ireland. It appeared to him that Dr. Hancock in his 
paper had made good a considerable part of the propositions which 
he desired to establish, though in some respects further explanation 
might be desirable. He supposed they ought to be agreed, after 
the statistics they had heard, that as far as the condition of educa- 
tion in Ireland was concerned—the want of education and the need 
of procuring a greater attendance of children—there was at least 
as great necessity, if not greater necessity, for compulsion or some 
equivalent means of securing attendance in Ireland, as existed in 
England or Scotland in 1870 or 1872. Then came the practical 
question how that principle was to be applied, and whether it could 
be applied in Ireland as it had been applied in England and Scot- 
land. Although the matter was being discussed before a scientific 
society, it was a sort of political question, but the political views 
must be regarded and discussed from a philosophical point of view. 
They would not be justified in endeavouring to solve this question 
purely from an English point of view, the condition of things and 
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the facts in Ireland being different from the condition of things 
and the facts in England and Scotland. In England, although 
there were the Hstablished Church, and a number of dissenting 
bodies, there was not so marked a division as between the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic population of Ireland. In England compul- 
sion had been brought to bear without much injustice to the con- 
science of parents, or the rights of parents or children. He would 
like to know whether Dr. Hancock considered that a statesman 
might not find greater difficulty in applying the principle of com- 
pulsion as he proposed in Ireland. .In some parts of Ireland the 
population was almost exclusively Roman Catholic, the Protestant 
population being so sparse that Protestant children for the most 
_ part would live beyond the reach of schools, or the schools would 
be at an unreasonable distance. Compulsion should not be brought 
to bear upon children till measures had been taken to provide 
schools at which they could be reasonably expected to attend. The 
principle of compulsion should not be applied to the whole popula- 
tion merely for the purpose of securing the attendance of the majority 
of the children, the minority being left out. This difficulty was 
one of money more than anything else, and he therefore regarded 
it as not insuperable. Everyone present would be of opinion that 
money spent for the object of securing the education of the poor 
child-population of the country, and succeeding in that object, could 
not be spent in a better way. ‘There were often discussions in the 
House of Commons upon the subject of economy, but he might say 
for himself and for their chairman, that neither of them had ever 
taken the narrow and unphilosophical view that economy consisted 
in the non-expenditure of money. He believed that saving was 
economy, but that profitable expenditure was still greater economy. 
He thought it would be the general opinion that Dr. Hancock had 
proved his case, so far as to show that there was need for compul- 
sion to be applied to the education of the children of Ireland, and 
that there would be a justification for the application of the 
principle when it could be shown that every child in Ireland, and 
every parent in the performance of duty towards the child, had the 
opportunity of securing that education. That education would not 
be obtained by compulsion only, but it must also be secured as a 
fact that an efficient school at which a child coulé be compelled to 
attend should be brought within the reach of the child and of the 
parents. : 


Proressor Jevons, F.R.S., said that his acquaintance with Irish 
affairs did not qualify him to discuss a paper which dealt with 
Trish legislative difficulties, but he might nevertheless say that 
Dr. Hancock’s arguments and figures seemed to be altogether con- 
clusive as to the necessity for the extension of the English educa- 
tional law to Ireland. There might be pitfalls and difficulties 
unknown to him, but in a statistical point of view the paper 
apparently placed the question beyond further doubt. They 
were a scientific society, and he did not think it was their duty 
before they expressed an opinion to take into account every 
difficulty that legislators might meet with. When the question 
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came before parliament, which he hoped it would do before long, it 
would be for the Government to see whether the religious difficulty 
was insuperable. Not many years ago the religious difficulty in 
England was thought to be insuperable, but within the last seven 
or eight years, it had almost vanished. With respect to the latter 
part of Dr. Hancock’s argument, no doubt it was based on a 
selfish view of the matter. Irish education should be regarded 
primarily as a benefit to the Irish people, not to ourselves. But 
even if regarded from an Hnglish point of view, it was a very 
important matter. English workmen and trades unions might 
object to have poor ignorant Irish labourers brought over to 
contend with and under-bid them. Dr. Hancock had shown that 
there is, especially in the towns, a serious number of poor Irish 
labourers, and he quite agreed that the congregating together of 
poor ignorant Irishmen might be the source of very grave evils. It 
could not be known how much mortality, drunkenness and crime 
might be ultimately due to the ignorance of those allowed to grow 
up uneducated in Ireland and who migrated here. He hoped that 
some good practical result might ensue from the statistics which 
Dr. Hancock had submitted. 


Mr. 8. Bourne said that the question of education generally 
was one of very great interest to him. True education was the 
greatest blessing which could be conferred upon any human 
creature. He demurred to treating this matter altogether from a 
statistical point of view. He thought it a danger attending such 
discussions as this Society pursued, that there was too much 
inclination to resort simply to the details of mere figures, and to 
put out of sight the far higher consideration of what those figures 
tended to, and what were the objects to be pursued in seeking for 
the welfare of the country generally. He agreed with Professor 
Jevons that the religious difficulty existing in England had become 
almost extinct; but he felt that it had been by agreement in the 
wrong direction. He feared that the difficulty had been got rid of 
by acting as if mere education in reading, writing, science, and art 
were of the highest importance, and neglecting moral and religious 
training. ‘This was not a state of things calculated to increase the 
happiness of the people of our land, or enhance the greatness or 
glory of our country. He felt that they must make the results 
which mere figures could show subordinate to the higher considera- 
tion that the moral and religious welfare of the people is of the 
highest importance. The more they departed from the higher 
objects which could be attained in training up young people, the 
greater danger there was of the spread of the spirit of latitu- 
dinarianism, and the greater would be the difficulties in the way of 
promoting the welfare of the country. He did not speak in the sense 
of any denominational view, because he believed that what was 
wanted was not to raise up members in any religious sect or party, 
but to teach the higher duties which are owed by us all to our Maker, 
and to increase that spirit of charity, love and harmony which ought 
to pervade all classes of society, and on which he believed the 
good government of the land and the happiness and welfare of 
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the people entirely depended. He felt that they were in danger 
of losing sight of those great objects, and that therefore they 
must not depend too much upon what was shown by figures, but 
discuss more fully the principles by which they were guided, and 
not keep out of sight that which, to his mind, was of essential 
importance. 


Mr. Tuomas Brerr agreed very much with the general tenor 
of Dr. Hancock’s paper, but his arguments in favour of his 
proposition that in constituting school attendance committees, to 
obviate the effect of the statutable exclusion of clergymen, the 
highest dignitaries should be placed upon the boards, failed to carry 
conviction to his mind. Dr. Hancock said that Ireland at the 
present time was in the condition of that portion of England 
which has no school boards. Dr. Hancock had shown that Ireland 
was far behind England and Scotland in education, and therefore 
any analogy drawn from the portion of England not under school 
boards, presumably the more advanced portion of the country, and 
applied to the education of Ireland, would lead to a great many 
fallacies and delusions. Statutable disability of the clergy was 
deplorable, and he considered it should be removed. He objected 
to a clergyman being ex officio a member of the school attendance 
committee; but he would be the last to deny a clergyman that 
position if he gained it by election. The difficulty he had observed 
was that wherever Church of England clergymen, priests, Presby- 
terian, Wesleyan, and other ministers met, there was a spirit of 
religious intolerance. They were often exceedingly well-disposed 
men, but as a rule their desire was first to advocate their own 
religion or creed, and secondly to advance the interests of education. 
He did not think that Dr. Hancock’s proposition in favour of the 
clergy would work well, either in England, Scotland, or a fortiori 
in Ireland. 


The Prezsipent believed that there was so much unanimity upon 
Dr. Hancock’s paper, that there was hardly material for discussion 
in the ordinary sense of the term. He would therefore content 
himself with moving a vote of thanks to Dr. Hancock. He need 
hardly remind them that Dr. Hancock was a most distinguished 
member, and he believed the founder of the Irish Statistical Society, 
whose contributions to political economy had been most valuable. 
He had himself largely consulted Dr. Hancock’s works, and had 
found them a perfect mine of wealth upon matters not only 
relating to Ireland, but to England also. He could fully confirm 
what had been said by Mr. Stansfeld, as to the assistance which 
Dr. Hancock was always ready to give to those who were interested 
in Irish questions. He had himself availed himself of that assistance 
in a Irish subject, on which he had been engaged the last two 
years, and he was glad to have that opportunity of stating the 
immense obligations he was under to Dr. Hancock, without whose 
assistance it would have been impossible for him to have succeeded. 

With regard to the paper before them, the facts brought forward 
by Dr. Hancock threw much light upon the subject of education 
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in Ireland. He had been under the belief that the great bulk of 
the Irish children were educated, and would bear favourable 
comparison with the children in this country at the present time, 
and much more favourable comparison a few years ago. The 
result of the figures brought forward by Dr. Hancock, showed that 
education in Ireland is far behind education in Hngland and 
Scotland. It therefore seemed to him that it would be of the 
highest possible advantage to extend to Ireland the compulsion 
which England and Scotland now enjoyed. He was surprised that 
no Irish member had recently brought before Parliament the state 
of things in Ireland. He had listened with great interest to the 
part of the paper which showed the proportion of Irishmen in 
Hngland, and also the very large proportion of those Irishmen who 
were fully grown men. The neglect to take this into account 
would probably account for many of the fallacies which writers 
had fallen into in comparing the crimes of Irishmen and English- 
men. It was quite possible that if they took into account the 
difference of age of Irishmen living here, they might account for 
differences in the proportion of crime and drunkenness, which some 
persons attributed rather to race than to other causes. However 
important it might be to Ireland that compulsion should be 
extended there, and that the education of the people should be 
improved, it was just as important to England, considering the 
large proportion of Irishmen who come here and mix with the 
population, and therefore have a bearing upon the people of this 
country. Looking upon the question from an English or Irish 
point of view, it appeared to be equally desirable that the system 
which in England and Scotland had been carried out with so much 
success, should be extended to Ireland. He did not believe it was 
beyond the scope of practical statesmanship to cope with the 
religious difficulty, and to extend to Ireland the benefits of 
compulsory education. With these remarks he proposed a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Hancock, which he was sure that every member then 
present would most cordially give. 


Mr. G. Errineton, M.P., in seconding the vote of thanks to: 
Dr. Hancock, said he had not intended to address the meeting, but 
did so in order that it might not be supposed that tke only Irish 
member present did not take an interest in this very important 
question. He congratulated Dr. Hancock upon his paper, which, 
while dealing with details, had still been exceedingly interesting. 
The question they were formally discussing was as to the possibility 
of introducing compulsory education into Ireland, but he thought 
they would feel they were in reality discussing the broader question 
as to how they could best advance the interests of education in 
Ireland. He thought, in spite of Dr. Hancock’s arguments, that 
the question of introducing compulsory education into Ireland was, 
at the present time at all events, surrounded by enormous difficulties. 
Dr. Hancock had for instance suggested that the school attendance 
committees should be very much under the control of the clergy. 
His own impression was that unless they were under the control of 
the clergy they could not possibly be worked, but in case they were 
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so placed there would arise other difficulties from the opposite 
interests involved, and elements of jealousy, and he was not sure 
that parliament at the present moment would be inclined to 
introduce any such arrangements, or even face the question just 
now. He quite agreed, however, with Dr. Hancock as to the great 
need of beginning to lay the foundation of some system which 
should tend to alter the unsatisfactory condition of education which 
had been so picturesquely illustrated by the lecturer. He thought 
that might be done very completely by introducing some of the 
suggestions contained in Dr. Hancock’s summary of conclusions. 
The public mind ought to be prepared for further necessary changes, 
by the portions of the Emancipation Act to which Dr. Hancock 
had referred being repealed. If that were done the ground would 
be to a great extent cleared, and it would be seen that in introduc- 
ing this policy we did not desire in any way to compel consciences, 
but merely to press the enforcement of parental duties. All must 
feel the importance of insisting that all children should receive 
education of some sort; but he was bound to say that for the 
present he could not give his concurrence to all the views contained 
in the paper as to the feasibility or expediency of introducing com- 
pulsory education into Ireland at present. 


Mr. WIttans, in supporting the motion made by the Chairman, 
said that he had been particularly anxious to hear the views of 
gentlemen from the sister isle on a question which seemed to be so 
essentially one of Home Rule. But Dr. Hancock had taken the 
question out of the Home Rule sphere, and given reasons for 
treating it as an imperial one. They were much indebted to 
Dr. Hancock for his masterly paper, which was only in character 
with other papers for which they had been indebted to him during 
a series of years. He had shown them the necessity for compulsory 
education in Ireland; and that if there had ever been a case for it 
in England and Scotland, there was a still stronger case in Ireland. 
In view of the large proportion of adult Irishmen who came over 
and settled here, entering into competition with our workmen, and 
in the course of a short time becoming electors in England and 
Scotland, it was of imperial moment that this large element of our 
population should not come over in a dense state of ignorance, but 
that they should be so educated as to be able to do their work, and 
discharge all their duties with intelligence. The religious 
difficulties would be far greater in Ireland than they had been with 
us. He was going to ask Dr. Hancock if, in those districts where 
denominational schools happened to be the schools which the 
children would be compelled to attend, the parents could rely upon 
their children obtaining education without sectarian instruction. 
That was the real difficulty that would have to be met in Ireland. 
He hoped, with the Chairman, that the statesmanship of the House 
of Commons would be able to get over it. Objection had been 
taken to the proposals in the paper for the appointment of clergy- 
men on the school committees. He for one would prefer that no 
clergymen of any denomination whatever should be a member of 
any school board or school committee, though he was able to cite 
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instances in which clergymen had gone upon English school boards 
with the strongest prejudices against the Education Act of 1870, 
and the utmost jealousy of its interference with the national schools; 
but the edges were soon rubbed off them, and they were now 
working admirably with their colleagues. 

If they must have ministers of religion upon their school 
boards in Ireland, they ought to go simply upon election by the 
ratepayers; that would be the only tolerable settlement of that 
difficulty. 


Dr. Hancock, in reply, said that he had been extremely gratified 
by the kind observations which had been made as to his paper; 
when he was asked to read a paper before the Society, he thought 
the best thing he could do was to give them an Irish question of 
sufficient difficulty to be worthy of their attention. What he 
wanted to present was the difficulty the English and Scotch people 
were responsible for, and Mr. Errington had appreciated the point 
as to getting rid of the offensive clauses in the Hmancipation Act. 
The great difficulty was that Englishmen believed they had 
established religious equality in Ireland, but they had not done so. 
A committee of the House of Commons in 1872—on conventual 
and monastic institutions—inquired into that question, and he was 
greatly struck by the course of that inquiry. There were some 
influential members of the House upon the Committee, and an Irish 
member proved all the facts about the clauses of the Emancipation 
Act, and recommended that those clauses should be repealed. The 
committee adopted and reported to the House in full the statement of 
the grievances, but said the recommendation of the removal of the 
grievance was not referred to them, and the clauses remain un- 
repealed. In 1879, seven years afterwards, Irish members are 
blamed for not bringing forward the question of this violation of 
religious equality, but he considered that after the report of the 
committee in 1872, it ought to be brought forward by English or 
Scotch members. He could not defend Imperial Government in 
Ireland against those who were dissatisfied unless such disabilities 
were swept away. He found that the last instructions given by the 
Privy Council in England and circulated as a parliamentary paper 
to every Irish member, called special notice to the .fact that the 
council did not interfere with the books in schools in England ; 
but as to Ireland, the national board said that no grant should be 
given unless the books were approved of. Highty per cent. of the 
children attended mixed schools. Legally they were mixed schools, 
7.e., open to all, but as a matter of fact it ought to be known that 
they were not mixed schools. The Presbyterians had their 
national schools, the Episcopal Church had their national schools, 
and the Roman Catholics had their national schools. What was 
the use of insisting on the rule that not one halfpenny of public 
money should be given if the word Presbyterian was put over 
Preshyterian schools, Roman Catholic over Roman Catholic schools, 
and Jrish Church over Irish Church schools? It simply produced 
dissatisfaction and led to no practical result. As to the machinery 
by which attendance committees should be constituted, it should 
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be borne in mind that he was not proposing school boards. 
He considered attendance committees as most probably only 
bodies of transition, and he wished to make a convenient arrange- 
ment for nominating people on them without expense. It was 
not fair to the clergy that they should have to be chosen by bodies 
in which they had not been allowed to sit, and he therefore 
proposed for the attendance committees to give them that position 
without election. He would take all the concessions that have 
been made in England or Scotland, and if it were desired that 
Ireland should be a contented part of the United Kingdom, it 
would be best for parliament to extend those privileges to Ireland 
in the completest possible manner, but at the same time with every 
possible consideration for Irish feelings and Irish ideas. 


The Chairman having announced the subject of the next paper, 
the proceedings terminated. 
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I.— General Results of the Commercial and Financial History 
of 1878, 
Tue following extracts are from the supplement to the Economist 
of the 8th March, 1879, in continuation of a series of similar notices 
that have appeared annually in the Journal for each year since 


1863 :— 


‘©1878 has been as much worse than 1877 as 1877 was worse 
than 1876. In 1878 we have had all the bad symptoms of 1877, 
but they have been greatly intensified by the failure of several large 
banks and the consequent collapse of a large number of trading 
concerns more or less dependent upon them, or if not dependent 
upon the banks, then brought down by the severe financial pressure 
of the last three months of 1878. 

‘“¢ At home the prices of commodities ae wages have continued 
the decline which began in 1874, until, as will appear further on, 
we have at length reached a point of reduction not far short of the 
level of 1850-51—itself a sort of epoch in the low prices which 
began after the collapse of 1847, and were aggravated by the Euro- 
pean convulsion of 1848-49. Of strikes in all trades and of all 
sizes, there have been incessant examples, with the almost uniform 
results of the defeat of the strikers. The harvest in this country 
was on the whole good, but the harvests in the United States and 
abroad were better, and the importations of wheat and corn have, 
consequently, been on a scale so great and at prices so low, as to 
neutralise the benefits of the abundance possessed by our own 
farmers. We shall have occasion to discuss in some detail the 
serious consequences to this country of the agricultural distress 
which has now become one of the most prominent facts in the state 
of affairs. 7 

‘The iron and coal industries have not improved, and 1878 has 
witnessed the failure of many of the largest and most powerful 
companies started in 1871-73, on the calculation that the high 
prices of those years indicated a permanently enhanced price for 
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coal and iron. The failures have extended over the whole country 
—South Wales, the Midland District, the North of England, and 
Scotland. In the latter country the failure of the Benhar Coal 
Company, a concern of great extent, has attracted much attention. 


“* As we have said, the harvest of 1878 in these islands was on 
the whole favourable and abundant, and as the following figures 


show, the price in October fell to 40s. 4d. as compared with 56s. in 
1877 :— 


Gazette Average Price of Wheat (per Imperial Quarter) in United 
Kingdom, immediately after Harvest, 1871-78, and Total Average 
Gazette Price of Calendar Years. 


Periods. 1878. | 1877. | 1876. | 1875. | 1874. | 1878. | 1872. 
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‘But the following quotations from high authorities indicate 
that the abundance has not brought much relief to the farming 
interest. The Mark Lane Hzpress says: ‘Although the crops of 
1878 were undoubtedly less deficient than those of 1877, prices have 
ruled so much lower that there is little, if any, improvement in our 
farm balance sheets except in a few food districts of England and 
Scotland. We do not need exact statistics to show that such is the 
case, because we have other evidence in the form of lowered rents, 
vacant farms, and bankrupt tenants. ‘The misfortunes of four 
deficient years have culminated in an agricultural depression which 
is as recognisable as it is lamentable, and it would be worse than 
useless to attempt to regard the gloominess of the farming outlook 
by turning our eyes away from it.’ 

‘‘ Tt is fortunate that in the autumn of 1878, after the harvest, 
Mr. James Caird, known for many years past as one of the best and 
most practical authorities on all farming subjects, published a book 
(The Landed Interest. London: Cassell and Co.), in which he dis- 
cusses with remarkable knowledge and clearness the recent progress 
and present condition of agriculture in the United Kingdom. 

“Mr. Caird gives the following table of the harvests of the last 
thirty years (1848-78) :— 
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Harvests, United Kingdom, 1849-78. Estimate by Mr. James Caird 
of Produce in Bushels per Acre, reckoning Twenty-eight Bushels per 
Acre as an Average Crop, and representing that Average by 100. 





Bushels per Acre. Bushels per Acre. 





Each Year. | Five Years.| Ten Years. Each Year.| Five Years. | Ten Years. 





“The summary of the above table will be :— 

































































Under Averages. Over Average. 
Years. 

Years. Bushels. Years. Bushels. 
PRA BS 9s fisccch aay 2 50 3 26 
BESSON ot goss ces saevanantsee 2 8 3 67 
TOY aitewesevecs setae ts 3 28 2 49 
(G4c6s Went. ee 2 36 3 63 
9 Las 11 204. 
NSO G 27) cistassuccnnepsar<: 3 38 2 14 
MEET TE ectaspeves ovse8s 5 3 72) 2 14 
15 232 15 232 


Note.—lIt is singular that in the thirty years the “ under and above” should 
so evenly balance each other. 





‘The evidence of this table is striking as regards the excessive 
badness of the seasons since 1869. In these ten years there have 
been six harvests where the under average is represented by 110, 
and only four above average, represented by 28; and among the 
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worst harvests in the whole thirty years were 1875-76-77, all in 
succession, and even 1878 is only represented by 108, against such 
high figures as 141 in 1863, 127 in 1864, 126 in 1868, and 112 in 
1870. Taking the thirty years as a whole, as appears by the note, 
the ‘‘under” and “over” just balance each other, and as during 
the last ten years, 1869-78, the “under” have so largely predomi- 
nated, it is a fair statistical inference that in the coming five and 
ten years the “ over”’ should reappear. 

“Mr. Caird exhibits in detail as follows the magnitude of the 
agricultural trades, and the table, it will be seen, does not include 
live stock :— . 


Agricultural Produce, Home and Foreign. Annual Growth and Impor- 
tation of United Kingdom, 1877-78. (Mr. James Caird in Landed 
Interest, p. 14.) 


{Quantities and values in millions of cwts. and £’s.] 
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‘Here is a home trade in cereals, dairy produce, fodder, and 
wool, of 260 million pounds per annum, and a foreign trade of 
111 million pounds per annum, together the prodigious amount of 
371 million pounds. 

“In the following very important and instructive passage, 
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Mr. Caird collects evidence, showing the extraordinary prosperity 
which has been enjoyed by the landed and farming interest during 
the last twenty years, in consequence of scientific inventions and 
the general progress of the country :— 


“<Tn the twenty years, 1858-78, there has been a very considerable increase 
in the value of land in the United Kingdom, taking the test of the income tax 
returns. The improvement did not become apparent till 1858. In the previous 
year, 1857, the gross annual value of ‘lands’ was returned at 50,000/. less than 
eleven years previously, or in 1846. From 1858 the rise has bee progressive 
and continuous, at an average rate of 470,o00/. per annum in England and Wales. 
In Scotland the rise began earlier, and the average has been 82,o00/. per annum. 
In Ireland there are no returns till 1862, and the yearly average rise is 39,000. 
The rise in the three countries has been in the eighteen years (1857-75) a little 
over 20 per cent. 

« «The following table condenses the figures and gives the capitalised value of 
the total increase of annual value at the present prodigious price of land, say thirty 
years’ purchase :— 


Increase in the Eighteen Years 1857-75, in the Gross Annual Value 
of Land in United Kingdom Assessed to Income Tax. (Caird, Landed 
Interest, p. 97.) 


















































4 2 3 4 5 6 A 8 9 
Capital Val ; 
Gross Annual Value of Lands. Tgdes a a Eighteen 
Average Ch Years 
United Kingdom. all | 1857-75, 
4 Increase I Total aA. Years’ Ganital Annual 
1857.| 1875. 18 Past: Increase. | py, * Pi" Increase of 
Years. | Years. chase. Ne. Value. | 
Mln. Min. | Percnt.| Mlun. Min. in. Min. Mln. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
England and Lat 
Aiales “ng ; 4952 4 °OO,1 co £9 0,50 30 | 268,4 15,0 
Scotland ............ 50a On, 20 1,6 | 0,09 — | 46,8 2,6 
497;1 1) 09500) 42 10,5 0,59 — | 315,2 17,6 
Treland) ....8a¢4: 8,4 9,3 6 0,5 0,04 — 16,4 0,9 
55,8 | 66,9] 20 | 11,0] 0,63 OT orale ames 








««« These striking increases of value, both annual and capitalised, have arisen 
chiefly from the great advance in the consumption and price of meat and dairy 
produce, and only in part as the result of land improvement. In the marshy corn 
districts, and in the chalk and sands, where grass does not thrive, the increase has 
been small. In the poor clay lands there has been no increase, the increase has 
been greatest in the grazing counties, and in the west and north the greatest 
increase has been in Scotland.’ 


“Mr. Caird explains at some length that he attributes the 
greater increase of rent and value in Scotland quite as much to 
better relations between landlord and tenant as to the greater 
erazing capacities of the country itself. He says that the Scotch 
landowner beats the English landowner for three chief reasons. 
The Scotchman has in his favour (1) an earlier and better educa- 
tion in and appreciation of the benefits of land improvement; (2) a 
better knowledge of the business of landowning; and (3) a greater 
readiness to enter into leases with his tenants, and so to settle 
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these leases, both as regards direction, and conditions, and renewal, 
as to give the tenant a substantial interest in farming in the best 
and most enlightened manner. In Scotland leases of nineteen and 
twenty-one years are the rule. In Hngland they are the exception. 
The rule is a yearly tenancy. 

“Upon the recent rapid increase of foreign food supplies, and 
the ‘natural protection’ of the British grower by reason of the 
cost and risk of transit which the foreign supplies have to sustain, 
Mr. Caird writes as follows :— 


*« «The progressive increase of foreign supplies during the past twenty years 
(1857-78) is marvellous. The value of foreign cereal and animal food imported 
into the United Kingdom has increased from 35 million pounds in 1857 to 
110 million pounds in 1876. The greatest proportional increase has been in the 
importation of animal food. Living animals, meat (fresh and salted), fish, 
poultry, eggs, butter, and cheese, have risen (1857-76) from 7 to 36 million pounds 
per annum. More than one-half of the farinaceous articles imported, other than 
wheat, are used in the production of beer and spirits. 

*«* When the price of meat in this country, about fifteen or twenty years ago 
(1858-63), began to move steadily up, rising in a few years from 5d. to 7d., 9d., 
and even 12d. a pound, enterprise, with skill and capital, were called into rapid 
action to meet the growing demand. ... The cost of transporting live animals 
from great distances is obviously considerable. This could be abated by the import- 
ation of fresh meat, and by the aid of specially contrived steam conveyance; large 
quantities of fresh meat have come from America during the colder part of the 
year. The Americans are greater consumers of meat, man for man, than the 
English. The English producer has the advantage of at least 1d. a pownd for cost 
and risk of transport, as against his American competitor—an advantage equal to 
4l. on an average ox. Of this natural advantage nothing can deprive him, and with 
this he may rest content. 

“In 1868 the foreign supplies of the principal articles to the people of the 
United Kingdom was 20 per cent. (one-fifth) of the whole. In 1878 it has 
become 40 per cent. As regards wheat we now receive our bread in equal propor- 
tions from our own fields and from the foreigner. . . . In the United Kingdom we 
appear to have approached a point in agricultural production beyond which capital 
can be otherwise more profitably iaid out than in further attempting to force our 
poorer class of soils. It has become cheaper for us, as a nation, to get the surplus 
of the richer soils of America and Southern Russia, or India.’ 


‘¢ Cattle Trade. 


“The prices realised, it will be seen below, were lower, except 
for inferior mutton, than in either of the two preceding seasons :— 


Per 8 lbs. by the Carcase. 





Qualities. 1878. — 1877. 1876. 

£70; Sut Ss. d. Sob: s. d. s. d. 

Inferior: beef }.is::s<..sa02. — @3 4 2 6@3 6 $=) (Oo 30m 
MVEA in gp viscera 3 2° Sade 4 oa,, 4 6 3 Sityeniend 
Prime large beef. ........ ARORA ay yes 5 44 AP TOs sy Tees 
Pees ciialles 3) nie es. 4. sate has a3 Sawin ip esr 
Ae Latin ors woah uass nev yee te Bela 8 A 5. 4 5 6S 5°26. Gee 
Inferior mutton ............ Ee Saree NES S| as ae 9° i Une ee 
Pring ey Pees 7 a 4 —, 5 = yor ge ea ae 
Prime SOs Phebe tencsct Buetetes Buses Bilbo vate O eae &- Gepas ht G8 o— 
URES TOP ce c,tasvasnnpidoae: PE Pe ae 5 ee AT came epee 
ct Up a he Sa, iy eee a a aoe AC = ag a OG A Oa aoe 
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“The extent of this country’s increasing dependence upon a 
foreign supply of meat is shown by the following figures, the 
increase under the heads of living oxen and fresh beef imported 
being very striking :— 


Meat of all Kinds Imported into the United Kingdom. 
[In the values 000’s omitted; thus 3,554, = 3,554,000/.] 





Quantities. Values. 


Particulars. 


1876. 1877. 1878. 1876. | 1877. | 1878. 


£& £ £ 





Animals, living— 
Oxen and bulls. No.| 168,958} 148,619} 197,101] 3,554, | 3,248, | 4,555, 








COWS bole sboteieoes nl 58,520 25,404 29,354 1,097, 44.4,, 494, 

Calves tg.ccancie 3 44,098 30,172 27,008} 208, 130, neh 

Sheep and lambs ,, | 1,041,494] 874,062] 892,126] 2,227, | 2,107, | 2,171, 

es Me a 3 43,558 20,037 Be GLL pb) ay 87, 200, 

~ 7,260, | 6,012, | 7,454, 

Beef, salted............ ewt.| 243,342] 208,864] 219,445] 477, 408, 417, 

ares 25. as ‘s 170,711 | 465,819] 504,113 462,.)) 1,266,919 1,358, 
Meat (unenumerated)— 

Salted or fresh cwt. 95,400] 185,250} 145,493] 285, 403, 426, 





Preserved other- ; 
wise than by} ,, 280,859| 470,712] 438,903] 884, | 1,438, | 1,313, 
salting ............ 


ye aetna Blas) 9» | 2,809,990 | 2,895,223 | 3,466,565] 7,510, | 5,732, | 6,695, 
Pork, salted _........ ‘3 350,151] 295,524} 369,500 o26, 584, 611, 
ee CORD) fest a 26,539 8,725 Poe 22 aT 2S, 45) 


Total meat fee Yen? ort 119,638q41 87h aise 


TiOnSs FS. eee 





‘‘There has been a steady increase per annum of cattle in the 
United Kingdom from 1866 to 1874, and thenceforward a gradual 
falling off. By grouping the twelve years into triennial periods, we 
may eliminate in some measure the minor fluctuations between one 
year and the next, and ascertain the average increase per cent., or 
the contrary, in each interval of three years’ duration. The follow- 
ing table gives the figures for Great Britain and the United 
Kingdom :— 

[000’s omitted; thus 5,068 = 5,068,000.) 














| United Kingdom 

Great Britain. Ireland. (including 
Islands). 

Average head of cattle in period 1866, 
1867, and: 4866 426 OA a 5,068, | 8,700, 8,800, 
Average in period 1869, 1870, and 1871.... Re Se; 3,837, 9,220, 
3 2 ete, eM TA eS OG, 4,110, 10,050, 
rf PO pst 1a. | £50 es 4,076, 939705 








“ From 1874 we have been losing instead of multiplying cattle 
and sheep. The cattle census this year shows only 5,698,000 cattle 
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in Great Britain, which is a loss of 428,000, or 7 per cent. This is 
in three years. At this rate of diminution the head of cattle would 
be reduced to one-half in about twenty-one years. In Ireland the 
decrease in the three years has been 129,000, or more than 3 per 
cent. Sheep have decreased in Great Britain from 30,314,000 in 
1874 to 28,161,000 in 1877, being a loss of 2,153,000, or 7 per cent., 
that is, the same disastrous rate of decrease as in the case of cattle. 
In the same time Irish sheep have fallen from 4,442,000 in 1874 to 
3,989,000 in 1877, which is a loss of 453,000, or 107 per cent. 

‘There can be no doubt about the matter. It is not to be 
explained away by any wholesale discrepancy in the returns; for 
the progress up to 1874 and the relapse after that year to the 
present time are the same in England, in Wales, in Scotland, and 
in Ireland. The fact of a gradual discontinuance of cattle and 
sheep raising, or of a calamitous excess of mortality, runs steadily 
and regularly through the last three years of the statistics of all 
divisions of the United Kingdom. 

“The general condition of the agricultural labourer in the 
United Kingdom was never better than it is at present.* 

“ From all this evidence there arises four fundamental conclu- 
sions :— 

“1st. During the last thirty years 1849-78, but more parti- 
cularly during the last twenty years 1859-78, there has prevailed 
throughout the entire agricultural interest of the United Kingdom 
a degree of prosperity and progress wholly beyond any former 
example, attributable (1) to increasing scientific practice and scien- 
tific discovery ; (2) to the growth of trade and population, creating 
a demand for dairy and live stock produce; and (3) 3 in some degree 
to better relations between landlords and tenants in the direction of 
putting an end to obsolete farming agreements. 

‘2nd. This prosperous and improved condition has extended 
to all the agricultural classes, not excluding the labourers. 

Ord. The occurrence, since 1869, of six bad harvests out of 
ten; (2) the rapid development since 1878 of cheap steam and rail 
transit for live and dead meat, as well as for grain from the United 
States and elsewhere; and (3) the prevalence of cattle plague, and 
the large consequent losses, have at length reduced the farming 


* Agriculture in England, 1770, 1850, and 1878, as shown by the 
comparison as under. (James Caird, Landed Interest in 1878, p. 157.) 

















Description. 1878. 1850. 1770. 
Produce of wheat per acre........ bshl. 238 265 aa 
s. d. $3 d. $.. di 
Rent—cultivated land ............ p-acre| 30 — 27 = 13. = 
Price-oF WPCA... tsit shecscrsnceches per lb. - 1% -~ 1% - 15 
4 INGORE os Srsvesgssersovenenvene es - 9 - 5 —§ 3 
re DW rene este craeee fc Eo 1 - —- 6 
Agricultural labourer’s cottage week ” la aes - 8 
Pe wages.. ,, I4.-- Dinah Bn 


RE 1 Sar RE STI IST SPRL PS WR ES ET FR SS AS ES SR SL I 
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interest to great distress—a distress which points to a speedy and 
large reduction of rents and to a speedy and radical revision of the 
conditions under which the land in this country is held and let, so 
as to take advantage of every circumstance which can increase the 
natural and inevitable protection which the proximity of the farmer 
to the home market gives him over the foreigner. 

“Ath. That the whole course of the facts since 1846 affords 
triumphant testimony of the effect of free trade in securing abun- 
dance and cheapness to the consumer, and in placing the cultivators 
and owners of land under the most wholesome stimulus to apply 
increasing skill and capital to the business. 

‘The incessant discussions which have been carried on during 
1878 relative to the causes of the commercial distress, stimulated as 
these discussions have been by a small and almost contemptible cry 
for revised protection under the guise of reciprocity, are leading to 
a kind of general agreement that the real origin of the distress is to 
be found in the eight causes which we set out with some care in 
this review last year (1877), and the year before (1876).* These 
causes in outline are (1) the extravagance, idleness, want of care, 
recklessness, and miscalculation, which marked the conduct both of 
the employing and employed classes in this and other countries in 
the inflation years 1871-73; (2) the waste of capital in useless 
works, hollow enterprises, and swindling foreign loans; (8) pesti- 
lence and famine in India and elsewhere; (4) wars and political 
alarms and bloated armaments in Prussia, France, Russia, and the 
continent generally; (5) the losses and distress entailed by four 
bad harvests in succession, and by cattle plague, and failure of root 
and hay crops; and (6) lastly, the limitation of hours of labour 
and diminished efficiency of labour irresistibly leading to greatly 
enhanced cost of production in almost all commodities, upon the 
extending sale of which the trade of this and other countries 
depends. 


* The following figures show that in other countries, as well as in the United 
Kingdom, exports of merchandise have declined :— 


Exports of Merchandise, 1876-77. Min. £. (Economist, January, 1879.) 




































































Exports from 1877. 1876. 1877, Less. 

' Per cnt. 
Brance tisciagdete: 175 181 6 3 
BSOL SWIG Vii iy pesebeseeveas 80 83 3 e 
L tal yurie.cncres-cepysanssecgeess 40 oe 12 23 
Hambro’ (transit) .... 58 85 27 32 
353 401 48 12 
United Kingdom ........ 252 256 4, — 
PNT ioe Pes ae 605 657 52 13 
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“As regards the waste of the capital of this country in foreign 
loans, the following table from the report of the Royal Commission 
(1875-77) on the Stock Exchange is worth preserving :— 


Foreign Loans Issued in London, with the Results, according to the 
Market Lists of 1877-78. (Mr. Medley, Appendix Report Royal Com- 
amission, Stock Huchange.) 

(In Min. £: 89,0 = 89,000,0002.] 






































When : Obligations Fulfilled. 
Principally Borrowing Countries. Pe ETT TT 
Issued. Wholly. Partly. Total Default. 
Min. Mln. Mln. 
£ £ £ 

ee vee te EMER OV Secs teosnccusscnecateceestocevere — — 89,0 
“ESTE Ta 8 Xo) 5 Ck Sie ee eR oy SRE Se — oo 26,0 
She VLOSICO ecu ccnctacics-saqcccnetcces Backs: — a 16,0 
BOO 264s b ,VEHOziel eT ..60.5 cancel siessbcaseseonie>- — — 4,6 
Ty Ree PLOWS Bede ec I on slit tay — _- 255 
Vd Peas Ne ya deg nast Garos erin cait inane — — 2a 
Be ta MLA GUS Yi. oy coe cocnzsctcasseoccsepurccdens _ — 3,0 
Po sas SOUND Ee teeta th Lees ee: — — ey, 
LA get Worta) Ricass Mi areth..| austin — — 354 
56S Bs sess Confederate States.................6+ — — 24 
BVA TIOUISE S520 his a tahowis thc, = ~ ves 
157, 

Ee 1 Bie UY BUN ccesencsutonsttealscceise is .shachivesd — 45,6 o 

EGOn i |, .e5ae: PAPE gE), MERE re ieee, Car ae, aad — 6,9 — 

oS Dy ah CLG OCR: amen ee — 1,0 — 

4g ieee COLSUTT ES 11 oy NES aR: SE eset ene Atay “ 1,5 — 

Russia, j....:..... eo NON Oe 114,8 — — 

RS ee TAN CO 28. Pacis ieenaroeenansesecsnghaness 50,0 ~- — 

Tally? eeiacest I eee a Zines — — 

joy cal) Sesh aeniaen Mie 20M Le. See 20,0 — — 

1868-74 ....| Argentine Confederation ........ [$y 1,0 ~ 

a ee OL ere Eee cs essa gnapnencctones 16,7 8,7 _— 

PES ees PLUM GANY. ra caren ch otencesogossiondentee ass 16,0 = = 

ore 7 ee Te CATE 2a nes. cy ses dsBesnsstaatansvorsiree: 5,6 0,7 — 

B70--73 vs:| BUCHOS AYTCS..J..Hloi is...ip.e 2,0 0,7 — 

DMenmar ie were oi siwesca aes 7,8 — — 

US ead Oe VATA MMi od casuvsgs seu acsnisdeees 22, — a 

PSV OCOI) GMOs snrteckit can inssesnioatesy. 455 _ a 

1864-70 ..... Danubian Principalities ......... v7 — — 

268,3 65,4 
MEITOUR (cr cictecrencs tetris =. 1355 0,8 

Wotel, 40g milfs 't....ccse eo. 281,8 66,2 15732 


Note.—In addition to the above, Spain is put down as being rog million £ in 
“ partial default.’”’ But the changes and manipulations of the Spanish have been 
so endless, that it is better to give the figures only in the form of a note. 





‘“‘ Here we have 157 million pounds in total, and 66 millions in 
partial default, or together 223 millions, which in the course of a 
few years has been worse than wasted, inasmuch as it has directed 
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labour and skill into false channels, and has spread dishonesty and 
corruption broadcast. 

‘“‘ In the United States there are very distinct signs of commer- 
cial revival. Three or four productive harvests; cost of railway 
and canal transit reduced almost to a vanishing point by reason of 
the excess of means of conveyance over the traffic to be conveyed ; 
the stern lessons of adversity in the form of insolvencies and failures 
penetrating far even into the retail branches of trade; Federal, 
State, city and county taxes, and debt, which have carried away no 
small part of every man’s income—all these causes have established. 
in North America a condition of trade far sounder than has pre- 
vailed for more than twenty years. And the full re-establishment 
of cash payments from lst January, 1879, has provided a solid 
basis on which the calculations for the future may rest. 


“ Gold and Silver. 


“ At a time when attention is particularly directed to topics such 
as the above, more especially with reference to a suggestion which 
has been made, to the effect that the depression of trade and great 
fall in prices are traceable to a growing scarcity of gold, arising 
chiefly from the decline of the annual production of that metal, it is 
thougut advisable, to collect...) at a ae a variety of facts 
from various quarters, but without attempting in this place to 
construct any theory out of them. 

“The following table gives in a concise form in periods of five 
years the total world production of gold and silver. These figures 
do not exhibit, since 1872, any marked decline in gold :— 


Gold and Silver. Average Annual Production of the World in Periods 
of Five Years, 1842-77, and Relative Proportion of the two Metals. 
(New York Chronicle, 25th January, 1879.) 


{In MIn. £; thus 10,1 = 10,100,0002.] 





Proportion,} Five Years Proportion, 
Five Years. Gold. Silver. Gold an Gold. Silver Gold 
to Silver. 1877-78. to Silver. 

Min. Min. t Min. Min. t 

£ ge I to e £ I to 

1842-46 10,1 8,7 0,86 }|1867-71....| 24,6 10,6 0,43 

"47-51 | 15,0 8,1 0,54. 27218 al erage 14,0 0,62 

1852-56 | 29,0 8,1 0,28 |1877-78 ...| 22,8 15,6 0,69 
"b7-61] 2.544 8,2 0,32 — oo — — 
1862-66 24,8 10,1 0,39 = ones ae ae 





“The next table is important, as showing the vast expansion 
since 1871 of the metallic reserves of the great continental banks, 
an expansion which appears to be in gold from 57 million pounds 
in 1873 to 116 million pounds in 1878; and in silver from 3 million 
to 59 million pounds in 1878. ‘The table must be considered as 
approximate only. 
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Metallic Reserve of the Great Banks, 1850-78, distinguishing Gold and 
Silver. 


[In Mln. £; thus 15,5 = 15,500,0007.} 







































































Bank Bank Bank of Bank Treasury, Tatals Pro- 
of England.} of France. | Germany. } of Austria. | U. States. : portion 
Years. es fae ee a of 
Silver to 
Gold. | Silvr.| Gold. | Silvr.{ Gold.| Silvr.] Gold. | Silvr.{ Gold.| Silvr.| Gold. | Silver.} Gold. 
Mln. Mln.J Mln.} MJn.§ M1n.} Mln.} Min. | Min.| Min. Nadu Mln. j Per cnt. 
£/£ {FL (LPL LLL | ££ |S £ £ 
1850 ....) 15,5 | 1,6/17,2, — | —] — — | — | 17,1} 17,2] 100 
"55 Eto 2,1; 6,27 — | — | — — | — | 13,1] 6,2] 52 
"DO ho. 13,0 5,5|10,5} — | —] — — | — | 18,5] 10,51 60 
1865. ....| 14,0 12,7, 4,97 — | — | — — |— | 26,7) 4,9] 18 
"70 23,0 17,2| 2,71 — | —]} — — | — | 40,2] 2,7 7 
Average .| 15,2 8,0) 8,3}, — | —} — — | — | 23,2} 838] 49 
Ay En yt 26.0 22,1] 3,8, — | — | — —}|—] 47,1] 3,3 7 
TELE ut! 2450 26,4, 5,3, — | — | — — | —| 50,4| 5,8] 10 
1873 22,6 1 24,5| 6,3] 10,0/25,0 | — — | — | 57,1| 46,5] 80 
A. . Py 4 1 40,5 12,5 10,0 25,0] — Fert ra ter 250) 38,0 52 
Average .| 23,3 128,3| 6,7] —| —] — —;};—|—|]—f—- 
1875 «| 22,0 47,0120,2 | 20,0/10,0 | — 14,0) — | — | 80,0] 44,2] 55 
TIO Se] Boca | 61,2125,5 | 20,0] 7,0] — 12,0] — |121,6| 44,1] 36 
TH Read fey Re 47,1 34,6] 20,0] 5,0] — 21,c| — |112,1| 55,8] 50 
8 al 28.8 39,3|42,3 | 20,0] 3,0) — : 28,4] — |115,8| 59,3] 51 
Average .| 25,6] — | 48,6/80,6] 20,0} 6,2] — |13,87 — | — | — | — — 





Note.—F¥or the figures relating to the Bank of France, see article in the 
Economist, 8th February, 1879. The Bank of Germany is chiefly estimated as 
regards the quantities of the two metals. 





‘We limit ourselves here to the insertion of the following usual 
table of the shipments, &c., of silver to the Kast :— 
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Silver, 1878-66, Shipments to Hast, Bills Drawn by India Council on 
India, Imports of Silver into United Kingdom, Average Price in 
London, and Average Rate of Bank Discounts. (Pixley and Abell’s 





























Circular.) 
[0,000’s omitted, thus 5,84 = 5,840,000.] 

Silver Bills Drawn | Imports of | Silver Coined | Average Price | Average 
Years. sent to by Sige Fe United Standard Silver | Bank-Rate 
Last. India Council.| Kingdom. Kingdom. in London. Discount. 

Min. Min. Min. Min. Per oz. 

£ £ £ £ £ isra, 
TST Sisescne 5,84 13,98 11,45 0,61 525%5 315 8 
hy fet ae 17,00 8,64 21,62 0,42 ee 218 - 
OY Oise. 2 10,91 161 13,56 0,22 52a 2 121 
Ike ise ea Oy 10,84 9,50 0,59 562 3 4 8 
i smaees 7,09 13,28 11,80 0,89 583, 3 iS510 
Stee 2,50 13,94 12,30 1,08 59k 4,15 10 
site Wee 5,65 10,31 1,14 1,24 60385 4 2 - 
Vp Ua es 3,71 8,44 16,52 0,70 604 2 A7as8 
1870ete: 1,58 6,98 10,65 0,33 604 3.2 - 
SOO & Bites 2,36 3,70 6,73 0,07 6055 3.4 2 
Ao ved. epee 1,63 4,14 fig 0,30 60 des WES Ie 8 
doy ie oe 0,64 5,61 8,02 0,19 60 Zeal neo 
gelies Se 2,36 7,00 10,78 0,49 614 619 - 











“As regards the large and general question of the permanent or 
temporary continuance of the present low price of silver, we cannot 
add anything to the soundness.and clearness of the following state- 
ment of the facts and of the inferences which they justify :— 


«<The Indian Council Bills offered on 12th February, 1879, were tendered for 
at 1s. 7;/-d. per rupee—that is, 5d. within a very small fraction was lost in every 
rupee, or almost one-fifth. If present rates last, therefore, all who have to send 
money from India to England will have to look forward to a loss by exchange of 
one-fifth of the sum transmitted. So far as the Indian Treasury is concerned, 
this would be over three millions per annum. It is little wonder, then, that there 
should be persistent reports that plans have been submitted to the Indian Govern- 
ment for the correction of the exchanges, We commented upon one of these plans 
some time ago, and there is talk of others ; but we do not propose to consider them 
at present.’ 


Cotton. 
‘‘ Hllison and Co. (Liverpool) report :— 


«1878 was a year of unparalleled commercial depression unprecedented for 
the universality of its incidence and the ruthless thoroughness of its ramifications ; 
a depression as widespread as the world and ubiquitous as trade itself. The com- 
mercial and financial upturning of previous times were more or less local, buf the 
crisis of 1878 extended to every civilised and semi-civilised nation. This untoward 
state of things was the result of the over-production, inflated values, general extra- 
vagance, and unsound finance, which reigned without let or hindrance between 
1870 and 1873, subsequently aggravated by the financial shifts and bolsterings 
to which resort was had in the vain attempt to stem the tide of reaction which 
commenced in 1874, and further intensified by the diminished power of consump- 
tion occasioned by the reaction itself, and by deficient food crops in Europe, and 
the famines in India and China. To this thorough and international character of 
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the depression must be traced the tardy convalescence of trade, which has caused 
so much bewailing and disappointment during the past two years. 

«<The cotton industry, in common with other industries, has had to take its 
share of the general depression, but it has, besides, had to contend against an 
adversity special to itself. Until the incoming of the new American crop the 
supply of the raw material was insufficient to meet even the reduced requirements 
of consumers, occasioned by a diminished demand for their goods. Short time 
notwithstanding, the stock of cotton in the world showed a chronic deficit com- 
pared with 1877, amounting at one time to 700,000 bales. The result was that 
the price of the raw material did not respond to the fall which took place in the 
value of yarns and goods. if the supply of cotton had been a full one, prices in 
Liverpool would have followed the decline in Manchester, and middling upland 
would have been at 5d. per lb. early in the year, instead of only in December, while 
the average for the year would have been much lower than the actual average of 
64d. The extent to which this additional adversity has injured spinners and manu- 
facturers is shown in the following comparative statement of the average prices of 
cotton, yarn, and goods during the past three years :— 























Average Prices per Pound. 1878 compared with 
Description. : son 
1876. | 1877.| 1878. 1877. 1876. 
Cotton— d. d. d. d. a. 
Mid Cing Upland s..4....5..2.sccsceseee z 655; 6% + lower + lower 
ENIIEITGUOP BIL. 2052.00. .vcveboeeseennss Ae 2 | 445] 4, J; higher 
Yarn, best seconds— 
BOG Waver! tWiatod. ...3..505-+ 5500050. 11-3 | 10g 995 | lds 5 13 lower 
AQ's Mle FWISt...........00.-c0sseesecenes 11q_ | 1013 |. 93 |1,5 ,, eae 
Cloth, per 1b.— 
MP PITICOT ENT Tse ett ses caresecens ner a« 114% | 115% | 10338 | 2 ,, : 
ie 54 9) te eeteeeeesereerereeeees 12a 126 I > aa ” Ix45 39 
SS avtiisy att, Ee Nsssss.desstesessewss itp elle” eres [> 42 5, tae 
” as ete enn Ree ee ann toe |) 10% 975 | las » ott 
Average prices— 
30’s and 40’s twist Hf ie ES Liza beLOe 3113, LS 
Printers and shirtings................ 1152; | 11,4 | 10; Buy eh 3 
Margin between— 
Uplands and. twist ................004 5 a =; }1 less 1,9; less 
be CLOUT at eceats tt ansc2t- 5s | 58 47 i, Sa he 








“ Consumption of Cotton in the World.—In the following state- 
ment we give an approximate account of the quantity of cotton 
consumed in each country in Hurope, and in the various groups of 
countries in Asia, Africa, America, and Australia. The population 
figures represent 1,000’s (86,260 = 86,260,000) ; the quantities of 
cotton and cotton goods represent millions of pounds (142,5 = 
142,500,000 lbs). ‘There are three columns of quantities: Ist, the 
raw cotton spun in each country; 2nd, the weight of goods and 
yarn imported into each country from Great Britain; and 3rd, the 
total of these two. The table also shows the per capita con- 
sumption of each country of raw cotton, of goods, &c., imported 
from England, and the aggregate of both. The population of 
Russia includes that of Asiatic Russia. The whole of the figures 
refer to the year 1877 ; the complete returns for 1878 not being yet 
published. In the column of ‘Goods, &c., imported from Great 
Britain,’ there is a blank opposite Switzerland, because the ship 
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ments are sent vid other countries. A large part of the Swiss pro- 
duction goes to Turkey and to various continental countries. Part 
of the production of Holland goes to Java, and part passes to 
Germany, Switzerland, &c. Belgium also forwards largely to the 
interior of the continent. The exceptionally large consumption of 
cotton in the United States is owing to the smaller per capita 
consumption of wool and flax compared with Hurope; moreover, 
the figures include the goods imported :— 





? Raw Cott: Goods, &c., . 
Countries. Population. iy Imported from past 
Consumed. Great Britain. | Consumption. 





lb. Per hd. lb. Per hd. lb. Per hd. 
86,260,| 142,5] 1°65 2,6 | o'03 | 145,1 | 1°68 
6,291, 24,8) 3°94 rah Uk) Wee: > Ay 32,8 | 5°21 


PRUSEID coon tscecctvceeveccdetes 
Sweden and Norway 


Denmark oa, ssecesss 2,023, —_ 5,0 | 2°47 5,0 | 2°47 
Ce ce raha aonerpats Pei wkana 42,727,| 249,1| 5°83 65,2 | 1°52 | 314,38 | 7°35 
AUStYIRT BCR face Foren 10S ie 1 Wy SO°2E | LOO 2a oe 
Holland hswearesveee 4,130, 13,8] 3°34 43,0 | 10°41 56,8 | 13°75 
Belgaum 3 c.g at--,aourses 53336, 43,2) 8°09 17,4 | 3°26 60,6 | 11°36 
Switzerland................ 2.970, 42,5 | 15°30 _— — 42,5 | 15°30 
BYENOO sc kote. vg stteversat ae 36,906,| 280,0] 6°23 19,9 | 0°54 | 249,9 | 6°44 


Spain and Portugal 


24,2755 0 MKoe | 7s 25,7 | 1°21 | 105,6 | 4°96 
Italy and Maltw........ 


26,948, 52,8| 1°96 51,1} 1759 10 1038,99)" 9°85 





























ier at ae 1,450, — — 6,9 | 4°75 6,9 | 4°75 
Mee nee i! $5988) ext filers 1) 8%0)| 2a Me Tae 
otal Seca 288,806,| 979,9| 3°29 | 289,7 | o'99 |1,269,6 | 4°38 
see ee cc Boa icooe-tenat 86,260,| 142,5]) 1°65 2,6 | o'03 | 145,1 | 1°68 


Rest of Continent .... 


202,546,| 837,4] 4°11 | 287,1 | 1°41 |1,124,5 | 5°52 
Great Britain............ 


34,160, | 10D;7 | 592 — — 195,71 Rye 












322,986, |1,175,6| 3,63 | 289,7 | 089 |1,465,3 | 4°52 








Total Europe .... 














Turkey, Persia, &c..... ZARAO, |e — 38,0 | 1°54 38,0 | 1°54 
ATIC aden arch osacsccaveee 250,000,| 295,0] 1°18 | 330,0 | 1°32 | 625,0 | 2°50 
CE ieee cin koy a capenitees 435,000, | 1,000,0| 2°29 | 100,0 | 0°23 }1,100,0 | 2°52 
GY ADA ME etre: kas edserssd sag 33,620, 65,0] 1°98 20,0 | 0°59 85,0 | 2°52 


Siam, Java, &c. ........ 12,500, — 30,0 | 2°40 30,0 | 2°40 

















Total Asia ....... 755,660, |1,360,0| 1°79 | 518,0 | 0°69 |1,878,0 | 2°48 














Egypt and N. Africa 17,000,} — —— 34,0 | 2°00 34,0 | 2°00 

W., 8., and EH. Africa! 13,000,| — _— 29,0 F e215 28,0 | 2°15 

Interior of Africa ....} 200,000, — — — = = nal, 
Total Airica ta) 230,000, )/ — + |) == 62,0 | 0°26 62,0 | 0°26 














U. Statesand Canada} 48,850,| 628,0] 12°85 22,0 | 0°45 | 650,0 | 13°30 

Central and South’ 
America, ma As he — 135,04" 3°12") L8b, 04 eos 
West Indies .... ; 











92,100;,| 628,0) 6°82.) -157j0. | 2°70.) .785,0 1 Saga 








Total America... 

















Avistralia o.oo. kcccgace 2,650, — — 15,0 | 5°66 15,0 | 5°66 
The World ........ 1,403,396, | 3,163,6] 2°26 |1,041,7 | o74 |4,205,3 | 2°98 


A ER SAI BI TT TE SS SESE SS ES BSE FS TIE EE TS 2 
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“ Official reports show that the consumption of cotton goods in 
India is about 24 lbs. per head per annum. We have assumed that 
a similar rate of consumption obtains in China and Japan. 

“There is no reliable data upon which to form an estimate of 
imports from other quarters. The Brazils will probably send 
100,000 bales, against 131,000 last year; Smyrna 40,000, against 
48,000 ; and the West Indies, &c., 50,000, against 43,000 bales. 


An Estimate of the Value of the Production of Cotton Manufactures in 
Great Britain, with the Cost of Cotton Consumed, and the Balance 
Remaining for Wages, all other Hxpenses, Interest of Capital and 
Profits, for each of the Past Twelve Years. 


{In million pounds; 80,7 = 80,790,0002.] 























Total Cost of Left for Total Cost of Left for 
oar. | Yaluesot | Raw | Wages, zrofts one, | Yeluciof | aw | Mages Pott 

Produced. | Cotton. Expenses. Produced, | Cotton. Expenses. 

Min. Min. Min. Mln. Min. Min. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

1878...., 80,7 30,3 50,3 1872...) 102,2 48,0 1) 5A 2 
We 87,3 32,5 5457 41.5.) LOLS 40,8 61,1 
Poe 88,7 32,8 55:9 ele 93,1 42,1 51,0 
°75....| 95,4 36,5 58,9 ’69.2 86,1 43,7 42,4 
74... 100,5 40,2 60,3 "63... po beg 40,9 50,7 
°73....| 104,6 45,4: 59,1 uy eee 90,4 41,2 49,1 





Cotton Cloth and Yarn, Exported and Estimated as Actually Consumed at 
Home, 1878-66, in Millions of Pounds Weight. (Hllison’s Circular.) 




















[000,000’s omitted.] 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 § 9 
Yarns and Cloth Exported. ‘Home Average Prices of Raw Cotton. 
Consump- | Total 
Years. tion, 3 H 
ae Yarn. Cloth. Total. | Yarns and Weight: Imported.| Exported. Ghnadine. 
Cloth. tion. 
Min. Ibs. | MIn. Ibs.| Mln. Ibs. | Min. lbs. | Min. Ibs. |] Per i. Per aye Per lb. 
ad d. d. 
1878....| 250, 702, 952, 101, 1,053, 65 544 6% 
fea weve 746, 973) 105, } 1,101, 64 pis 655; 
761.10 252, 735, 967, 164, 1,181, 6% 5a 6535 
TOR 2LD, 713, 928, 160, 1,088, a5 58 73 
“Wh iobe 220), 726, 946, 178, 1,120, 7% 6 at 
1873.:..| ° 215, 688, 903, 175, 4 1,077, 88 4 83 
deme | MAW 698, 910, 129, | 1,055, 93° 4h 9+ 
Jr G lave De By 680, a7. 199, 1,058, 8 4 8+ 
7000) LOO; 616, 802, 140, 942, 9% 8% 9% 
1869....| 169, 535, 404, 112, 829, 11x 10 11z 
68...) 174, 548, aes" 160, 883, ot 3 gt 
’67....| 164, 523, 687, 145, 832, 10y + 10% 


*66....| 134, | 491, | 625, 145, 770, | 13% | x31 | 14 


Hee en ennre mmmrennn renner eeeeeeeeeeeemeeeeeeeeeenes eames caaaasaacaaaaasaaaacaaaaaaaaaaaamaaaamasascaaaaaaaaai 
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Exports of Cotton Piece Goods, 1878-75, in Quantities (Millions of Yards) 
and Percentage of Totals. (Hllison’s Circular.) 
[000,000’s omitted, thus 1,387, = 1,3887,000,000.] 





Quantities. Per Cent. of Total. 








Eeporiedt 1878.| 1877.| 1876.| 1875.) 1878.| 1877.| 1876.| 1875. 


























Mln.yds.|MIn.yds.|MIn. yds |MIn.yds.f Per cnt.| Per cnt. | Per cut. | Per ent. 
India and Egypt. ....| 1,387, | 1,546, | 1,400, | 1,344,] 38°3] 40°3| 38°2| 37°8 






























































RUIN A he roach ccs oes 478, | 4527,) 597,) 436, 1 23°24. 13°97 | 1613) g2°2 
Turkey and Levant 374,| 290,| 3238,| 282,] 10°74 7°6 8°8 7°9 
2,239, | 2,363, | 2,320, | 2,062,f 61°9 | 61°6 | 63°3 57°9 
United States ............ 48, 61, 55, 80, pee 1°6 1°s Le) 
Rest of America ? ; F 4 
TR oat ae } 564,| 606,| 508,) 556,) 15°6| 15°8| 13°9| x5°6 
2,851, | 3,030, | 2,883, | 2,698,] 78°8| 7y°0| 78°7| 75°7 
Italy, Austria, &.....) 196,| 218,| 287,| 214, 5°4 5 y 6°4 6°0 
ermany.csiesicnbeuerse 1155) 128,461.03, 4 2616, ee 353 2°8 323 
Other countries ........ 456,| 460,) 445,| 532,) 12°6| 12°0] 12°t | 15°0 
3,618, | 3,836,.| 3,668, | 3,560, | 100°o | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 








United Kingdom, 1878-66. Estimated Value of Raw Cotton Inyorted, 
Re-Exported, and Consumed. (Hllison’s Circular.) 


[00,000’s omitted, thus 33,3 = 33,300,0007. The bales are given in full.] 


























Import. Re-Exported. Consumed, United Kingdom. 
Years. | Bales per 
Value. Price. Value. Value. Weight. Week, 
400 lbs. each. 
MIn. Per lb. Min. Mn. Min. lbs. No. 
£ d. £ £ 
2 bay ER re ae 635 8,4. 30,3 1,176, 56,560 
TR... 34,0 64 4,0 32,5 152345 59,510 
Wear ewer? 64 22 32,8 1,274, 61,250 
dips iae 4259 Ts 6,1 36,5 1,230, 59,160 
TA ake... 47,1 7i 6,0 40,2 1,206, 60,870 
Ay OME. 5452 83 6,1 A A: 1,246; 59,910 
Wp), ie e223 95, 8,5 48,0 et ast 56,510 
1S Wile 5559 8 9,8 40,8 13205, 57,950 
AL Oss: 51,0 9555 8,2 42,1 1/071, 51,520 
One ks Be ll+; T%;3 43,8 940, 45,140 
OS 52,0 93 11,6 41,0 996, 4:7 ,890 
Gi, eee 53,8 103 14,0 41,2 954, 45,890 
dijo Renee 45,8 133 19,5 51,9 800, 42,829 
** Wool. 


“ Prices.—A detailed account of the fluctuations of prices is 
given partly under the head of the London and Liverpool sales, 
partly under that of the various descriptions of wool. The highest 
point for fine wool was reached towards the end of August, when 


1 
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the article may be said to have occupied an average level. After 
that the decline was rapid and uninterrupted, leaving prices at the 
end of the year for Australian wool 10 per cent., for Cape wool 
6 per cent., under the quotations of a twelvemonth ago. Of special 
features may be mentioned the disproportionately high range of 
prices of superfine wools in the early part of the year, and the 
entire neglect of the same sorts towards its close; the strong but 
shortlived rise of scoured wools in August, and the ever increasing’ 
neglect of crossbreds, which have gradually dropped to as low a 
priced level as has been known for the past twenty years. In the 
following are given quotations in pence per pound for some of the 
leading descriptions of wool as they stood on the 3lst December of 
the past ten years :— 





Value on the 31st December. 








Kinds. 
1878.} 1877.| 1876.| 1875.) 1874.) 1873. 
Australian P.P. good to sup. 
combing ou... ; pi a I - FL cepa lh 230 Ae 242R ao a 
Ditto, good average grease ...........004. Lihat bf boee ees 14 15 
Ditto, Sydney average clothing ........ 16% | 18 193 | 19 20 22, 


Ditto, P.P., sup. washed crossbred....|. 183 | 20} | 254 25% | 28 30 
Cape, Eastern, extra sup. s. white... 203 | 21 24, 24 25% | 25 


PM OV CLIRO LCCLO ea .cneo5scoerecectesseene: LOS +i 42 14 14 154 Eg 
Buenos Ayres, average grease............ ci * a a $ 4 
BRE MEPAC UG hccisnshsseensedsosncsneniousies dole kia pel4ay sy. t4den h 14 14 
Donskoi, average white carding........ 4 94 103 Il 104 10 
East India, ordinary yellow ............ 2, ae a 9% z | 10 
RETO epee corte rece s tc sca sevensasasecsa> 14 | 16 19 20 234 | 26 
Alpaca, Islay super. fleece ................ 162 203-926 30 32 328 
Mohair, Turkish fair average............ 253% 38 43 405 | 33 
Cotton, middling New Orleans ........ + | 65% 43 | 43. 3 82. 
Wheat, annual average, per quarter} 46/6 | 56/9 | 46/2 | 45/2 | 55/8 |. 58/8 

oe 7 8 


8 6 
Bank rate, annual average... p. cnt.| 3385 | 295 | 2 | 355 | 345 <8 





“ Ooal and Iron. 


“W. Fallows and Co. (Liverpool) report :— 


«<The review of the iron trade for 1878 is most depressing, as its condition 
was unsatisfactory beyond all precedent; and it is but a melancholy reflection that 
we have only suffered in common with other countries, and shared in a depression 
which appears to have been world-wide. The causes of this condition of things 
have been fully and ably discussed in the public press, and the conclusion appears 
to be satisfactorily established that we are experiencing the inevitable reaction 
which must follow a period of unnatural and inflated trade; and these effects have 
been aggravated by the unsettled state of political affairs, the serious famines in 
India and China, together with a general disorganisation of credit in most of the 
principal countries with which we trade. 

« «The following figures, gathered from the most reliable sources, will at once 
reveal the primary cause of the present exceptional condition of the iron trade in 
the principal countries of the world. The year 1867 is taken as a period of steady 
quiet trade; 1873 as the maximum point of inflation, whilst the latest returns 
(1876) are added to show the relative positions under the late depression :— 
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Production of Pig Iron, 1867-73. 


[000’s omitted, thus 4,761 = 4,761,000 tons.] 


Increase Since 1873. 


Cent. 
Produce in 1867. 1873. He 





Decrease | Increase 
1867. per Cent. | per Cent. 


je | | a | | rs | af 


Great Britain ........ tons} 4,761, | 6,566, 6,608, | — —_—- 
United States .....:.. yy 1,461, | 2,868, 2,314, 19 _ 
terme yeeros, * 987, | 2,174, 1,566, 28 | — 
MOPANGO skoocscscssreces: os yee, 1k BOG, 1,522, — inl 


Belgium, iieii..5. cdsiedssi ve 423, 607, 425, 30 —_ 


SS OS ee EEeEeEeEeyEeyeEeEeEeE_ EEE —eEe——EE 


8,861, | 13,588, | 3 | 12,487, 1 44 11 








*¢ Tt will be noticed that whilst the production of some other countries has 
fallen off considerably between 1873 and 1877, that of the United Kingdom has 
varied but little. The maximum production was 6,741,000 tons in 1872.’ 


“‘Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan, and Co.’s new steel works have 
made during the year 75,000 tons of steel rails, and are now in a 
position to make at the rate of 2,000 tons per week. 

“Mr. John Gigers, President of the Cleveland Institution of 
Engineers, gave the following tables in his opening address of 
November, 1878::— 


a 
Coal. Exports, Home Consumption, and Total Production. 

















Home Home 
Year. Exports. | Consump- ities Year. Exports. | Consump- eae 
oi Produce. pas Produce. 
Min. tons. | Mln. tons. } Min. tons. Min. tons. | MIn. tons. | Min. tons. 
1866...) 10 91 BO | VB AD cess 13 110 123 
40 BROCE, fe 93 104 Rei tee 12 114 127 
Ase RRs eae B 91 103 Lay ects 14 110 125 
‘Ol att II 96 1047 
Ue Me a3 98 T3GS ALS 7 5 ion 14 117 131 
"7B. srs 16 116 133 
VOPR 12.0!) 903 104 ri odd tone 15 118 134 
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Production of Pig Iron in the several Countries of the World, 1850-77. 
[000s omitted; thus 2,249, = 2,249,000.] 



































Bee | stab tasem-| Couns | Tota 
*|America, J: den. burg. tries. 

Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons.| Tons.| Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 

1850 | 2,249,| 564,| 400, 222,|139,) — 135, | 4,488, 
65 | 2,975,| 697,| 500, 260,| 184,) — 144, | 5,919, 
60 | 3,700,| 818,] 600, 181,, — 140, | 7,243, 
1865 | 4,819,| 829,] 941, 310,| 222,! 26, |. 140, | 9,292, 
"70 | 5,963, | 1,659, | 1,236, 352,| 294,| 126, | 140, 11,616, 
71 6,627, 1.701, 11,392, 352,) 292, 139,:] 203; 112,665; 
1872 | 6,741, | 2,540, | 1,771, 391,| 3382,) 176, | 204, |14,445, 
"73 | 6,566, | 2,552, | 1,943, 376,| 838,) 252, | 204, |14,693, 
74} £5,991, | 2,398, | 1,627, 372,| 821,) 241, | 204, |13,407, 
1875 | 6,365, | 2,017, | 1,743, 420,| 848,) 250, | 204, |13,708, 
"76 | 6,558, | 1,862, | 1,582, 420,| 345,] 250, | 204, |13,671, 
77 | 6,608, | 2,059, | 1,535, 420,| 840,| 250, | 204, |13,527, 

Wallsend Ooals. Top Prices on London Coal Market, 1845-79. 

&* a: ny Gs $28, 
1845, Jan. ........ 24 ~- | 1860, Jan......... 19 = "11873; Peps. 22... 45 - 
CE ee Bee 23 - TG ads Oral 24 TAP TEN: cauests 31 - 
RE ae ie 19 - "G28e F siveeseca LGit 6 bit eee 28 6 
cue ae #9) = GOH yg Wbrset 18 - a7 Gail aL yee 22 6 
7) Lee 17 - OM Te at eeart 20° = TORS avi 24 = 
roe Be ASE: 7 6 Gap nat DR ig —- BG yin yi: 2). seer. ai = 
ag By ilk (ASA Tan Bie] tr dOGwide soiree ty) opera sub 
fo4 4) irost 24. = 1G Tee hie 19 - WV RON Ree 18 — 
POG weatne e<ton4s Pa Ne dtc PEAR Iy 6 carbs PE te Cea 18 - 
7 Sees 23) = BG ci ukeny) coamene 73.6 78, April jy Pe 
PEC otsns se 19.0 TU sah aeaee 17 - PTS) Why tee 16 6 
SiS ee 19 6 aT: ate eee yaaa "78, .O6td 230 17.6 
Sep teat a 20 - TZ | pan SB Die "79, Jan. «....... 1 aes 


“The following is our usual table of the circulation and reserves 
of the leading continental banks, and further evidence on the same 
subject will be found in Appendix D. The growing magnitude of 
the reserves of the continental banks has become one of the most 


important 


tion of the precious metals, and the effects they pr 


and interesting of the subjects relating to the distribu- 
oduce not only as 


coin circulation passing from hand to hand, but as foundations for 
banking and credit operations in the form of metallic reserves held 


by financial institutions :— 


Oi Ke wa 
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Leading Foreign Banks, 1873-78. Notes in Circulation ‘and Bullion 
Reserve, being Summary of Appendix (passim) in Million £L. 


[00,000’s omitted, thus 111,5 = 111,500,0007.] 





Bank Imperial Bank Bank Bank 
of France. of Germany. of Austria. of Belgium. 
Dates. Pasi sas! 51 aati Fe a a ee f= ae 
Notes. | Bullion.} Notes. | Bullion.| Notes. | Bullion.} Notes. | Bullion. 
Min. Min. Min. Min, tank iain Vaiiee (Shae 
1878. £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Ist January....:......00 ool BEG, OL, 7o1s:4555 1120, |) 220k 1114.2) [il ged 
TUITE, RIO Teen 115,7 |.31,0 | 42,7 | 35,4 | 36,5 | 14,4 | 14,1 | 5,6 
1874. 
Ist January........5..00.. 115,8 | 30,6 | 44,6 | 35,2 36,0 | 14,4 12,6 | 4,2 
NES TEU EN penis ioe 100,9 | 47,8 | 42,1 | 85,5 [| 36,2 | 142 | 11,8] 3,9 
1875. 
Ist January.........0... 108,9 | 52,8 > 41,91 80j8 4 30,2 | 13,9 1) 53,14) Ae 
Tab rel UY rene tears 96,9 | 62,7. | 43,3 1'29,8 1/20,1 |113,8 1912.6 hao 
1876. 
Ist January ............ 100,4 | 67;4 | 35,7 | 22,2 | 28,8 | 13,6 | 13,5 | 4,8 
UL Nb gai et Sea 99,2 | 83,0..]. 38,2 | 27,1 | 27,4 | 13,6 13,11) 5,5 
1877. 
Ist January....:..:..3.... 107,5 | 86,4 | 37,9 | 25,1 | 29,6 | 13,6 14,5 | 4,6 
MBG id ULV Le ciaccmea see: 100,1, | 90,1 13951 | 127,05 1027.4 \118,6 17 13,714 
1878. 
Ist Jantiary ws... to4,1 | 81,0 35,8 | 22,6 27,6/718,6 13,1 | 4,0 
Late areh We cee 98,2 | 78,8 | 31,0 | 26,2 | 26,1 | 13,7 13,2, | 4,2 
1 aU pean of oe BiWO5.5 1600;f4) 933,021 620,D 1) 20,7 tt Lost 12,5 | 38,6 
Ist October............006 95,2 | 85,8 | 33,5 | 23,4 | 29,7 | 18,8 | 11,9 | 4,0 
Ist November............ 93,4 1 82,6 |..31,9.4 22,7) | 32,0 4 14,6.) (12.2) oy 
1st December............ 91,8 | 83,4 | 29,4 | 23,8 29,9 | 14,9 11,9 | 3,8 





Note.—In France, through 1873, the market. price of gold was 2 to 93, aver- 
age 7$per mille premium. In 1874, bank notes were at par; in 1875, the same ; 
in 1876, the same; in 1877 specie payment was resumed. 

In Austria, in 1873, the premium on gold was 8 per cent.; in 1874 it was 
5% per cent.; in 1875 it was 34 per cent.; in 1876 it was 43; in 1877 it was 5; 
and in 1878 it was 23 to par per cent. 

In Italy, in 1878, the premium on gold was 9 to 1s per cent.; in 1874 it was 
11s per cent.; in 1875 it was 8 per cent.; in 1876 it was 9 per cent.; in 1877 the 
same; and in 1878 it was 94 per cent. 

In Russia, in 1873, the premium on silver was 12 per cent.; in 1874, it was 
13 per cent.; in 1875, it was 15 per cent.; in 1876 it was 20 per cent.; in 1877 
it was 39 per cent.; and in 1878 it was 41 per cent. 





“It will be observed that in Austria the bank notes have 
reached par, and the low price of silver led to large coinage opera- 
tions at the Vienna Mint; but on 2nd January, 1879, they issued a 
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circular stating that no silver would be received for coining till 
further notice. 

“The following table indicates in forcible figures the extent of 
the depreciation in 1878 of the shares in seven of the joint stock 
banks. The lessened market value of the shares of the seven 
largest of the London joint stock banks is 4$ millions. In the case 
of the Scotch the fall is no less than 64 millions. Such a deprecia- 
tion, and arising from a cause so disgraceful as that of the failure 
of the City of Glasgow Bank, must be extremely disagreeable and 
unwelcome to the Scotch banks; who, assuming as something 
unimpeachable the credit of Scotch banking, have opened expensive 
offices in London. English investors will scarcely be attracted by 
the rigid unlimited liability of the Scotch companies; and English 
customers will scarcely resort to immigrant institutions for facilities 
which they can procure quite as well from London concerns with 
which they are familiar :— 


London Joint Stock Banks and Scotch Joint Stock Banks, 1878. Highest 
and Lowest Prices of Shares and Stock, and Amount of Lessened Market 




















Value. 
Shares. oe Prices, 1878. Fall, Lessened 
: ; Bg ‘ 1878. | Market Value. 
Nominal. | Paid. Highest. | Lowest. 
oe Se £ Pe lee - 
f London and West- 

0 Me _ TONG UOTE, 7c case exes 67 49 18 TS OCG 
50. | 15 London Joint Stock.... 50 38 12 960,000 
50 AE fy GBA: Wher CN pee, pec eerinen reete 45 a3 12 | 1,030,000 
20 10 rl a Ri eate: Sees ht rite. 19 114 a 465,000 

|} 35755,000 
50 15 {|- Imperial, Limited ...) . 19 15 4, 180,000 
25 Io Alliance, vA ea) ee oe 9k 34 260,000 
10 4 Consolidated, Limite 8 6 2 325,000 
4,520,000 

| Scotch Banks— 

100 100 Bank of Scotland........ 327 298 52 | 520,000 
4) fs Royal Pte! & 237 188 49 980,000 
% ts British Linen — ....5-<..... 314 244 70 400,000 
A Union of Scotland ....| 278 158 123 1,230,000 
* FY National of Scotland | 327 260 67 675,000 

Commercial of Scot- ) 326-1 240 86 | ‘860,000 
A a4 LAN csi h ene 
is s Clydesdale.....:<....0ss000 +4 284 150 184 | 1,340,000 








6,305,000 


“We conclude with our usual table of comparative prices as 
between the end of 1878 and the end of 1877, 1875, 1869, and 
1866.:— 
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Wholesale Prices in London. Comparison of 1st January, 1879, with Four 
Former Dates, stating in Approximate Percentages the Degree in which 
the Prices at 1st January, 1879, were Higher or Lower than the Prices 
brought into the Comparison, see Appendix (B). 

















Higher | Lower | Higher | Lower | Higher} Lower } Higher} Lower 
Arficles. Than Than Than Than 
Ast January, Ist January, 1st January, 1st January, 
1878. 1876. 1870. 6 
Per cnt. | Per cnt. Per cnt.| Per cnt.} Per ent.| Per cnt.} Per cnt. | Per cnt. 
Goffe izesnsesesensenctsgeer2 Sa 21 7H 22, 9 oo = 4 
ALP AD INE. Mince sebgecot oe 3 24 — — a 26 — 
sits Japenese nos: be ng Pal sl inode niece ful ies ise 
hd chore ae ea een 2 yeaa se 23 a: II ie 6 oe 33 
Butcher’s meat. ........ — 6 — 17 3 oa 5 — 
Indigo sen en: = 3 26 ae 8 — 13 ae 
Oil abet dar meen c — 4 = 9 = 16 — 24 
PINDERS. losses ose — 13 —_— 10 16 — 21 —— 
4 WE Teh <a Pee 4 7 7 an ames 25 — 21 
TQS UNER ase ec ects eescce an 3 — a 14 — 14 — 
Cap peniinentnseta tian: ocr II — 28 — 13 — 26 
BROW te: = 15 ag 40 — 12 — 12 
LOB OME tee eee, —_ 23 i 36 casos 2 a 26 
Abi iypeense kek) Meee * = 9 = 22 44 eae 22 
COMOE cae Meera — 21 an 32 ped 58 = 68 
. Flax and hemp ........ = 23 = mala i if — 40 — 39 
HU geek. ty orate, 3 — 21 30 o — 35 — 38 
"WHOLE ih... eiceyolets — Io — 19 13 — — 24 
DOBRO Ook.) cesses ok — 1% —_— 40 — 6 _ 22 
Cotton cloth ............ — 20 — Ay — 40 =e 54 
Bank Note circu- 
lation of Great 15 — 8 — 28 — 30 — 


PSvitsial Woh .ccesks 





Note.—This table is deduced from the details given in Appendix (B), and is 
read thus :—The prices of 1st January, 1879, were, as regards coffee, 21 per cent. 
lower than the prices of 1st of January, 1878; 22 per cent. lower than at 
Ist January, 1876; 9 per cent. higher than at 1st January, 1870; and 4 per 
cent. lower than at 1st January, 1867. In some cases it is impossible to arrive 
satisfactorily at these percentages in consequence of the wideness of the quota- 
tions given in the prices current, and also in consequence of changes in classifying 
the qualities of the articles—changes necessarily incident to improvement of 
culture and manufacture. 

These figures should be carefully studied. The present prices (Ist January, 
1879) are considerably lower as a rule than at the end of 1870; and still lower 
as compared with the end of even 1866, after the panic of May in that year. It 
seems scarcely possible that prices can fall below the present level, and if that 
be a true inference, cost of production must have at length touched the point of 
decline at which the profit of extended operations becomes almost certain. 





‘The exceedingly low level to which prices have fallen at the 
end of 1878 is very apparent on the face of this table, and by 
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reference to Appendix B, it will be found that the prices of the 

following leading commodities are at 1st January, 1879, below 

even the average prices of the six years 1845-50, the percentage 
proportions being as follows :— 

| “¢ Prices lower per cent. on 1st January, 1879, than on the average 

of the six years 1845-50 :— : 


Ee, is sh takcedes lower 17 Dr. oltas | Let acter ehea ae lower 23 pr. cnt, 
P Wheat... ” eS Tia wien ms ey 

MEE DOTL GG coco e crevesgeeds Bes Ct Ard Ta seeesessssssessssstee a oor) 3 

AI ec csscccse stares es Reet 

ERO Wx faetesdchcssicasere re ye ee Cotton Yarn ........ ‘3 EA gy 

CONDOM. Gs.:.sredarvare, gears. say Cloth ee Pe IQs; 55 


‘The commodities which are higher at 1st January, 1879, than 
during 1845-50, are :— 


RRO CORG Hose 3.. sa. onnese Disher vias Pi. Ne ty WOOL | si.c.csescceoueeeess higher 9 pr. ent. 
ISBT av ies cvaseodeosedese ” Il ” Indigo incnecieectered ie 56 Goes 
cakeptnige anaemia len cal aley Cie "i Bee 
Butcher’s meat .... ,, oy Maes : 

Tim beteas)ssiaaie- ‘3 Fe by, 
Be eR io . £3 toy Leather. .....c00<023 : Abdo ss 


With cost of production reduced, as it must be by a level of prices 
almost as low as has prevailed in this country at any time during 
the last fifty years, it seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
a time of revived trade cannot be very distant.” 


The following is the Table of ‘‘ Contents” of the “ Commercial 
History and Review of 1878,” and ‘‘ Appendix,” from which the 
foregoing extracts are taken :— 


Year 1878.—General Results of its Commercial and Financial 
History. 
I.—Corn and Cattle Trades.. 
IT.—Colonial and Tropical Produce. 
I1I.—Wine Trade. 
IV.—Raw Materials. 
V.—Shipping and Freights. 
ViI.— Cotton Trade. 
VIl.—West Riding, &c., Woollen, Worsted, Flax, Iron, and other 
Trades. 
VIII.—The Money Market in 1877. 


APPENDIX. 


A.—Wholesale Prices of Commodities in London and Manchester— 
Average of Six Years 1845-50 ;—Selected Dates, 1865-77 ; 
—and Monthly, 1878. 
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B.—Wholesale Prices, 1845-78—Proportionate Results. 
C.—Bank of France. 

D.—Banks of Germany, Belgium, and Austria. 
H.—Foreign Exchanges, 1841-78. 

F.—European Rates of Discount per cent. per annum, 1878. 
G.—Prices of Grain—Hngland and Wales—Calendar Years. 


H.—Joint Stock Banks in London—(Group A)—Entirely Metro- | 
politan. 

I.—The United Discount Companies. 

K.—The Actual Progress of Exports from, and Imports into, United 
Kingdom, 1856-77 and 1878—Merchandise (Excluding Bul- 
lion). According to the Official Returns, When Due Allow- 
ance has been made, Freight Charges, Profit, &c., Accruing 
to United Kingdom. 

L.—Explanations Relative te the Tables of Comparative Prices of 
Commodities—1845-50, 1851-78—Hitherto Adopted in These 
‘“‘Commercial Reviews ;” and an Account of Various Correc- 
tions to be introduced. 


M.—Quantity of Gold and Silver Coin in France and Germany in 
1878—Extent of German Coinage, &c.—Statement by Pro- 
fessor Soetbeer—The Latin Union. 


N.—The Failure of the City of Glasgow Bank, Ist October, 1878 
—Issue of the Inspector’s Report, 18th October, 1878. 


O.—Production and Distribution of Gold and Silver, 1850-78— 
Bank Reserves, 1870-78. 


P.—Strikes and Miscellaneous. 


Q.—Estimate of the Earnings of the Working Classes of the United 
Kingdom in 1877-78 as compared with 1866, by Professor 
Leone Levi. 


II.— Bankers’ Clearing House Returns. 


We receive the following from a well-known correspondent :— 


A table showing the percentage upon the annual totals passed 
through the bankers’ clearing house, of clearances on the fourths of 
the month, on the Stock Exchange account days, and on consols | 
settling days: with the proportion of clearances on all the three 
special days taken together, compared with the amounts passed on 
the other days of the month, for the ten years from 1867-68 to 
1876-77, and for the two years 1877-79 :— 
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1867 | 1868 | 1869 | 1870 | 1871 | 1872 | 1873 
to to to to to to to 
1868.| 1869.} 1870.| 1871.| 1872.) 1873.| 1874. 


Amount passed on the 
Gouirths of the nb a Aiba OD aires Mec maneeee | es | ee 
Amount passed on the 
Stock Exchange settling 13°64| 15°58) 15°99| 15°83] 17°58 | 17°20] 16°20 
SC Beeler ern sored 7 5 


Amount passed on consols 
Peise days Re camenase dns: i 4.001 AOS Wee ona Ee Ao er 2G | 64134 























“se Sr pGihietes Ae 22°22| 2419| 24°22| 24°68| 26°22] 25°69! 25°09 


A t d th 
mann, passed on thet | oy78) rst] re48| 7532] 73°78] T4S1| 249 























100°00 |100°00 |100°00 |100°00 |100°00 |100°00 |100°00 


























Percentage of annual in- , ; ; Ary a6 LY 

ERORBO sind a lcrs Hits SMish es sob } 7% 24°11 5:78 |~ BOL) 38:38 (tak es 

Percentage of annual nt ie so ee Tod #16 
MOCTORAG Fos iecs5.bsuitecerss id om 


1874 | 1875 | 1876 | spon op | 1877 | 1878 


to to to rane to to 
1875. | 1876. | 1877. ‘| 1878. | 1879. 

















Amount passed on the } ; ; : , : : 
fourths of the month.... if Oo 40 4-75 332 be its 

Amount passed on the 
Stock Exchangesettling >| 17°90 | 17°80 | 14°75 16°25 | 14°72 | 16°60 
BUSEY Bi tsp oe Ja lecrse tad ntti 

Amount passed on consols 4:33 
settling days... 





4°48 4°59 4°25 4°61 | 4°53 

















Total passed on the three ; : ; : : é 
special days..............00 } Se heaters sa Rite eo coer 


Amount passed on the ; ; ; : : : 
other days Lelia Perea 73 51 73 26 75 91 75°00 76 25 74°52 








100°00 | t00°00 | 100°00 | t100°00 | 100°00 |100°00 












































Percentage of annual in- 
PLCBSOWE UeeivctstriAechen 


ES halaa of annual abs had 9:88 ae na 3°58 


Peer cers reso resroseseos 


033; — | — | — 397 | — 





III.—Lloyd’s Statistics of Marine Casualties for the Year 1878. 


THE appearance in our present number of the tables relating 
to marine losses and casualties reported to Lloyd’s during the year 
1878, affords the opportunity of comparing, both as to numbers and 
results, the seven years 1872-78 during which these annual analyses 
have appeared exclusively in the Journal of the Statistical Society, 
and for their preservation in a form likely to be of permanent value 
our Society may justly take the credit. 

We give, as usual, a few words of introduction, and append 
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some comparative tables which may possibly be of interest to those 
of our readers who are engaged in maritime adventure or marine 
insurance. 

As life must always be regarded as of more valne than property, 
we premise tables relating to lives lost, crews saved, and crews 
drowned :— 


Lives Lost, so far as Reported, in both Sailing Vessels and Steamers, in the 
Seven Years 1872-78 inclusive. 





i ebro A 
1872. | 1873. | 1874. | 1875. | 1876. | 1877. | 1878. | of Seven |of previons 
r Years, 12 Years. 


2 a ee 


1,530 | 1,975 | 1,484 | 1,829 | 1,679 | 1,585 | 2,867 1,850 1,694 





The increased loss of life reported in 1878 is to some extent 
explained by the lamentable collisions of the Grosser Kurfirst, 
German ironclad, in the month of May; the Princess Alice, saloon 
steamer, in September; and the Pommerania, German steamer, in 
November. 

We have constantly remarked that the reports relating to lives 
lost are meagre and unsatisfactory, but so far as obtainable the 
following are interesting :— 


Crews Reported Saved. 


A A 
1872. | 1873. | 1874.| 1875.| 1876.| 1877. | 1878.| of Seven |of previous 
Years. 12 Years. 


————. i ae | ee —_——-. 














Sailing vessels} 1,198 | 1,006 | 975 | 967 | 971 | 1,024 | 909.}.1,007 949 


Steamers........ 100.1... VE deuos |} O21. 8a 91 i fer92 89 65 


Crews Reported Drowned. 





: Es 
1872.| 1873. |1874.| 1875.|1876.| 1877. | 1878. cf Sees | of previous. 
Years. 12 Years. 


Sailing vessels} 110 | 207 | 167 |. 122 | 113 | 119 | 77 131 95 


Steamers ........ 13 16 13.3) 08 Suk oa ad 14 4 





The increase in the proportion of collisions to the general casualties 
reported, points to the absolute necessity for the adoption—urged 
by practical writers for several years—of some signals by which, 
both in the daytime and at night, the mind of the man at the wheel 
might be known; in other words, the course actually being steered, 
and not merely, as now, the direction which, by the rule of the 
road, ought to be taken. 

The proportion of collisions to general casualties has been bhoscily 
increasing, as the following short table shows :— 
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Percentage of Collisions only on Total Casualties. 


Average Average Average Average 

1875 of Nine 1876. | of Ten | 19717, | of Eleven} 1978, | of Twelve 
* | previous * | previous previous previous 
Years, Years. Years. Years. 


Sailing vessels...) 18°69} 16°76 | 20°56] 16°95 | 19°17] 17°28 | 19°41] 17°44 
Steamers............ 31°35 | 30°90 | 32°05} 30'97 | 29°96] 31°10 | 32°26} 30°98 


Sailing vessels in collision in 1878 numbered 1,790, being fewer 
by 104 or 5°49 per cent. than the average of the previous twelve 
years; but steamers in collision were 836, an increase of 248, or 
42°18 per cent. over the average of the twelve previous years. 

The general casualties reported to sailing vessels in 1878 were 
9,221, less by 2,066 than those reported in 1877, or a reduction of 
18°30 per cent.; while those reported to steamers were 2,591, an 
increase of 71 on 1877, equal to 2°82 per cent. 

From the Repertoire Général we find the number of sea-going 
vessels, sailing and steam, belonging to different maritime nations 
in 1878 given as under :— 

Sailing vessels :—49,524, measuring 14,317,430 tons, showing a 
reduction of 2,388 vessels, or 4°60 per cent.; and of 481,700 tons, 
or 3°26 per cent. from 1877. 

Steamers :—5,462 vessels, measuring 5,595,175 tons gross, show- 
ing a reduction of nine vessels, or 0°17 per cent., but an increase in 
gross tonnage of 87,476 tons, or 1°59 per cent. over 1877 :— 

The more serious casualties give the following percentages upon 
the annual totals :— 





Percentage on Annual Total of Casualties. 







Mean | Mean of 


1872. | 1873.| 1874.| 1875.| 1876.| 1877.| 1878. |ofseven| T¥elve 


previous 
Years. | Years. 


——_———— |_| | SS | SS 


1917 | 19°41} 18°54] 17°44 





Sq. Vessels— | 
In collision | 16°15} 18°85 | 16°91] 18°69] 20°56} 
Stranded.... | 25°68 | 26°06 | 25°39 | 24°88| 27°10} 23°93 | 24°68] 25°39] 26°81 
Leaky ........ 11°52} 11°95 | 10°97} 10°94) 10°09] 9°97] 9°78) 10°75] 10°83 


Other ca- : 4 
apie 46°65 | 43°14| 46°73| 45°49 | 42°25] 46°93| 46°13] 45°32| 44°92 





—_———————.-s | ——_ | J | |S | | 


100°00 | 100°00 |100°00 |100°00 |100°00 |100'00 |100°00 |100°00 | 100°00 


VDE | Cs | ee, | 
Steamers— 


In collision | 28°65] 30°43 | 27°06| 31°35} 32°05] 29°96| 32°26] 30°25] 30°98 
Stranded....} 25°50] 24°51 | 25°60} 26°48| 26°00| 24°56] 26°36] 25°57] 25°68 
Lesky ......., 215| 2745) 274) argo! 2°35} 2:10} 1:62) 2:29]. 2°60 


Other ca- 
Heh 43-70| 42°61 | 44°60| 39°58] 39:60] 43°38] 39°76| 41°89 | 40°84 








ees 








100:00 |100°00 |100°00 |100°00 |100°00 |100'00 |100°00 |100°00 | 100°00 
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The gradual decrease in the proportion of vessels reported 
leaky we presume is attributable to the increase of iron vessels of 
high class, which has been most noticeable of late. 

The results of the casualties reported, so far as ascertained, 
were as follow :— 





Results—Percentage on Annual Total. 


Mean | Mean of 

1872.| 1873.| 1874. 1875. 1876. | 1877. | 1878. lof Seven| Twelve 
previous 

Years. | Years. 


————o 





Sg. Vessels— 
Total or ) 
construc- 
tive loss | 
or aa 
damage 
Minor 

damage } 
Not da- 
maged or : 
results 1846 
unknown J 


28°09 | 30°99| 29°59| 26°43 | 28°09] 28°20} 26°88] 28°33] 31°54 





53-15 | sors | 51°68] 52°22) 45°47| 49°70| 47°44) 49°97| 46°52 





18°86| 18°73} 21°35| 26°44] 22°10] 25°68| 21°70] 21°94 








—_————— |§ | |  _ | | | — - 


100:00 |100°00 |100°00 |100°00 |100°00 |100°009 |100°00 |100°00 | 100°00 























Steamers— 
Total or 
construc- 
tive loss 14:08 | 15°28] 16°26] 12°02] 13°65] 12°85 | 12°27) 13°77] 16°03 
or great . 

damage | 
“Naat 50°14] 47°64| 48°99] 48°85] 44°88 | 47°53] 44°72| 47°54] 42°85 
Not da- 
maged or 
results 
unknown 





35°78| 37°08| 84°75] 39°13| 41:47] 39°62| 43°01| 38°69| 41°12 








uum | ff | | | 


100°00 | 100°a0 |100°00 |1009°00 |100°00 |1.00’00 |100°00 |100'00 | 100°00 








Missing vessels, or vessels believed to have been lost with all 
hands, are still below the average, as the following table shows :— 


Average | Average 


Missing Vessels. 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. of Seven Babel 
Years. | Years. 


Sailing vessels} 80 | 148 | 111 41 58 69 62 86 87 
Steamers ........ 9 16 17 II 4 Il 11 II 9 


mr | a fs | 
$$$. | —— | | | 


Total <1 69" ¥64" 9) 128 82, 62 80 73 97 96. 
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Vessels reported burnt or on fire were as under :— 







Average | Average 


1872. | 1873. | 1874. | 1875.| 1876.| 1877. 11878. | of Seven| 1welve 


previous 
Years. | Years. 


IS2eebiaopeet Lge 132 | 148 
65 56 64 59 48 


—_—————S| ————————_ | J | | | | 


197 rere TSlateror | 19? 











Burnt 
or on Fire. 

















Sailing vessels 


Steamers........ 


Total . 





The proportion of casualties reported at Lloyd’s to the number 
of sea-going vessels existing as given in the Repertoire Général 
appears as follows :— 





Percentage of Reported Casualties to Sea-going Vessels Existing. 


Mean 


1872.| 1873.) 1874. | 1875.) 1876.| 1877.]| 1878.| of Seven 





Sailing vessels....| 20°51 | 19°77 | 19°73 | 18°81 | 18°45 | 21°74 | 18°62] 19°66 
Steamers ............ 55°32 | 47°55 | 46°97 | 46°12 | 44°98 | 46°06 | 47°44] 47°78 





In our introduction to Lloyd’s statistics last year, reference was 
made to the importance which would gradually attach to an Institute 
of British Underwriters, and since then the establishment of the Insti- 
tute of Bankers for the reading of papers and the discussion of ques- 
tions pertaining to finance and the theory and practice of banking, 
goes far to prove how needful in the opinion of the influential 
circle of the banking interest it is to have an intelligent centre to 
which reference can at any time be made. 

If this be so, surely British underwriters need some such oppor- 
tunity for the ventilation and discussion of questions relating to the 
important engagement of marine insurance, especially in times like 
the present, when competition and paucity of business are together 
producing so serious a reduction in premiums as to occasion to 
many of the oldest and most substantial of both private under- 
writers and insurance companies serious fears and much anxiety as 
to the future of underwriting in this country. It is a good omen 
that many minds are now beginning to appreciate the advantages 
which would result from the interchange of opinions, and we sin- 
cerely trust that ere long it may be our pleasure to announce the 
establishment, upon a sound and satisfactory basis, of so desirable 
an Institute as that of British Underwriters. 
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1—A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Suiling Vessels and Steamers 
; Compared with the Average Number and 
























































First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. 
Average Average 
Sailing Vessels. 1878. 12 previous 1878. 12 previous 1878. 
ears. Years. 
Num-| Per | Num-]| Per Per | Num- 
ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. Cent. | ber. 
1. Missing ............ 49 | 1°18 58 | 1°17 62 | 0°64 
2. Abandoned— 
Recovered ....| 23} 0°55] 32] 0°64 58 | 0°63 
Star ete ine 92:12°22 | £118) 2-40 206 | 2°23 
Potalijas.V% 115 } 2°77| 150] 3°04} 149 264| 2°86 
3. Collision— 
Not damaged | 230} 5°54} 227] 4°59 297| 5°03] 498 | 5°40 
Damaged......... 568 |13°68 | 562 |11°37 655 [11707 }.1,119 |12°13 
Starkerstetrors 79| 1:90] 72+ 1°46 173 | 1°88 
OtAleeescet: 877 |21°12| 861 ]17°42 
Sinking’ £ 
4. causes other than } 111] 2°67] 152] 3°08 2°33 
collision ..,......:4 
5. Stranded— 
Got Oi ies. necks 688 |16°56| 709|14°35] 694]13°69} 780 /13°18 11,882 |14°99 
Not got off ....| 338} 8:14] 488] 9°87] 374] 7°38 sek: 
Subsequent fate : : 4 
capes i 58| 1'40| 121).2°44] 124] 2°45 
MPOPOL sevsst ose e: 1,084 |26° 10/1,318 |26°66 J1,192 
6. Capture ........04. —to 4} 0°07 
1 WE ARY otters csade- he 2| 0°05 11.40°03 
8. Burnt or onfire} 62] 149] 66} 1°34 
9. Dismasted or : : 
disabled... ¢| 258] 3°68] 196] 3°96 
10. Jettison of 
cargo, under 86] 2°07} 92] 1°87 
COGKA es at exbece 
tti f deck- 
il. "Sad ox washed} 60} 1°44 55] 11 
overboard ...... 
12; Liew kya sits J) 361 | 8°69} 518 |10°47 
18. Lossof anchors ; : 
or chains .... 165) 3°97), 248 |-4-91 
14. Machinery \ AEA cart Rea 
damaged, &c. ts 
15, Mutiny, sickness, 
sort saat t| 99) #4] 391] 2a 204 | aa 
ing duty ......... 
16. Shipdmged.,&c.} 924 |22°25 |1,098 }22°23 |1,241 |24"49 11,256 |21°24 | 2,165 23°48 
17. Water-logged....} 11] 0727} 10} o'20 VA WWE ene 
Number of casualts./4,153 | — |4,944| — 9,221 | — 


Number of vessels |3,910 


SS — 


4,597 8,636 


Annual Total. 


Average 
12 previous 
Years. 


Per Per 
Number. Gant Number. Cent 


87| o'81 


71] 0°66 
250 2°30 0m 


321] 2°95) 


524. 4°83 
1,217 |11°21 
153 


1,894 |17-44 


326 | 3°00 





1,489 |13°71 
1,184} 10°45 


288 | 2°65 


"239 


2,355 


29 


10,859 


10,126 


1°40] 






q iy 


q 


| 
a 


1879.] 


Percentages for the Twelve Previous Years. 














4 


| 





mm 
ty 


i 
| 
| 


4 
















































































First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. 
q Average Average 
i 1878. 12 previous 1878. 12 previous 
5, Years. Years. 
en Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. 
Bm 71 0°59 6 | 0°69 4) 0°29 3} 0°26 
ae oe 1 | 0°09 Taal Mieco ie acon 
me S| 0'25 2 | 0°24 3| 0:21 2] o19 
3} 0°25 3 | 0°33 3| 0°21 2] 0°22 
| -194.|16-32] 134 |15°35] 263|18-76| 180 17°58 
| 156 |13°12] 109 |12°s04 190|13°55| 139 13°59 
me 22) ror} 10 }ir2z0] 21) rs50| > 15} 4-45 
| 362 |30°45 |] 253 |29°05] 474|33°S1| 335 |32°62 
18} 151) 19 | 220f 24) r471] 24 1 oe: 
266 |22°37 | 183 |21°00} 313 |22°33 | 206 |20°05 
441 3°70] 33 | 3°78] 48] 3°42] 45] 4:40 
O9.025 1 11 firs 9} 0°64) 10] or94 
313 |26°32 | 227 |26°03 | 370/26°39| 260 |25°39 
Be a NY ae Pe 1] 0°08" 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ai 
) 
‘ 
i 

{ 

\ 


139|1169| 95 





38] 3°20 
8| 0°67 


30 


8| 0°67 


189 |) -— 


23 | 2°62 
7 | 0-86 
15 | 1°69 
6 | o'70 
23 | 2°69 
Di e22 
173 |19°86 
LOD tS Teta 


10°86 


26} 1°86) 25) 242 


10} o-71 
33 | 2°35 


22 
15 
17 


PON 
1°07 


1°21 


232 |16'65 


9} 0°64 


163 }11°63 


1,026 


11] 1°10 


13) 1732 


10} to1 
24) 2°35 
10} 0°99 


191 |18°62 


10| 0°97 
106 | 10°32 


Riel) — 


993 
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eported in “* Lloyd’s List,” during the Year 1878, and the respective Percentages thereo 


Steamers. 


Missing 


Abandoned— 
Recovered 
Lost 


Total 


. Collision— 


Not damaged 
Damaged 
Sunk 


Total 


Sinking from causes 
other than colli- 
sion 


Stranded— 
Got off 
Not got off 


Subsequent fate 
not reported 


Total 


. Capture 
. Piracy 

. Burnt or on fire 
. Dismasted 


or 
disabled 
Jettison of 
cargo under 


deck 


Jettison of deckload 
or washed over- 
board 


Leaky 

Loss of anchors 
or chains 

Machinery damaged 


or short of coals 


sickness, 
casualty to crew, 
refusing 


duty 
Ship dmgd., &e. 
Water-logged 


or 


Number of casualties 


Annual Total. 
Average 
1878. 12 previous 
Years. 

Num-| Per | Num-| Per 

ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. 
11] 0°42 9} 0°46 hic 
Me 

— | — 1| 0°06 

G1 6°23 4| 0°21 

6} 0°23 5| 0°27 
3 

457 |17°64| 814 |16°56 

346 |13°35 | 248 |13°09 

33 | 1°27 25| 1°33 

836 [32°26 |} 588 |30°98 
; , 4., 

42) 1°62) 48) 2°27 { 

5. 

579 |22°35 | 889 |20°48 

Dae 6 a T8y ait 

12] 0°46) 21} r'og { 

683 |26°36 | 487 |25°68 
—|j— 1| o'07 6 
eg ae Bae a 
64) 247] 48) 2:51 8 
18| 070] 19] o'g9 { g 
10 

63 | 2°43]| 28] 1°49 
28} 1°08 16} 0°87 4s 
42} 1°62} 47) 2:60] 12 
AS), 108.120.) i120 ae 
451 |17°41| 364 |19°19 i 
15 

17| 0°66| 20] r'os 
302 |11°66| 200|10°57| 16 
soy com ia ed Br 

2,591 | — |1,897| — 

2,511); — |1,830; — 


Number of steamers 





ba 
r,| 
| 
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2.—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Casualties to Ship and to Cargo, with Salvage 
during the Year 1878, and the respective. Percentages thereon, Compared 


First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. Annual Total. 
Average Average Average 
Sailing Vessels 1878. 12 previous 1878. 12 previous 1878. 12 previous 
y Years. Years. Years. 


| _—$—$ $$ $$$ | fe Le 








Per | Num-| Per |Num-| Per | Per | Num- | Per 
Cent. | ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. Number. Cent. | ber. Cexs. 


Num-| Per | Num- 
ber. | Cent. | ber. 


. a 
| 









































Results to Ship— 


PLOUTALMOSS Voces sseepece 638 |16°32| 852 18°52] 718 |15"19 |1,046 |18°92 | 1,856 [15°70 | 1,898 |18-75 F 
Constructive loss 72) 1°84} 88] 192] 79| 1°67) 79] 1°43] 151) 1-75] 167} 1°65 


Great damage........ 325] 8°31] 496 |10°'79] 489 |10°35| 683 |11°44] 814) 9°43 | 1,128 |r1*14 





Minor damage _....|1,839 |47°03 |2,173 |47'27 [2,258 |47°78 |2,538 145°90| 4,097 |47°44 | 4,711 |46°52 


Raised aftersink- 33 | 0°84] 21] 0747] 29] o'61] 18] 0°33 62| 072 39 | o39§ 


Not damaged or : 
results un- -{1,008 |25°65 | 966 |21°02 1,153 |24°40 [1,215 [21°98] 2,156 [24°96 | 2,182 jar-55 fF 
KNOWN ......00000 











Motalen en. 3,910} — 14,597; — [4,726] — {5,529} — | 8,636} — |10,126| — 
Results to Cargo so 
far as reported— 
PATI Tombs nant 2, - 314} 8°03] 481|10°47] 316] 6°69) 511) 9°24] 630] 730] 992] 980} 


Part dost tere scoans saves: 212} 5°42] 241] 5°24] 280] 5°92| 801] 545] 492] 5-70] 542] 5°36 


Asa Veer a ate IZVost| V1 Roaot B1i6t 0°34) | 12) “ozs 28 | 0°32, 32] 0°32 
Forwarded ............ 17} 0°43] 183} 028] 19} ogo 8] o'14 36} 0°42 21} oz0} 
TLORGCC Mirer sesssreses: 6} 0715] 10) o'21] 16] 0°34 9] o'15 22 | 0°26 19} o18f 
Nhitbed Morir secttecsss 89}-1'0o| GL} 1°34 69! 1°46] | 70}; 1°26). 108} 1:25; “Telia ag 


Otherwisedamaged|] 104| 2°66| 72] 1°56] 112] 2°37| 71} 128] 216) 2°56] 142 rar 
































Salvage Services ....| 401|10°26| 440] 9°58] 513 10°85 490| 8°87] 914 }10°58} 933] 9-22 
































Lives— 
Crews saved ........ 405 |10°36| 485] 9°47] 504|10°66| 513] 929] 909|ro'41} 949} 9°37 
Crews drowned ...| 56] 1°43] 50] 1'og] 21] 044] 44] 0°81 77 | 0°89 95| 0°94 
Lives lost so far 

both ships and 


as reported (in 2,038 | — 953| — 829; — 841| — | 2,867; — | 1,694) — | 
steamers) | 
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Services, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost, so far as reported in “Lloyd’s List,” 
with the Average Number and Percentages for the Twelve Previous Years. 

















First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. Annual Total. 
Average “ Average Average 
1878. 12 previous 1878. 12 previous 1878. 12 previous Steamers 
Years. Years. Years. a 





Num-| Per |Num-| Per Num-| Per | Num-]| Per 
ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. 


‘TNum-| Per |Num-| Per 
ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. 






































_— ee 


Results to Ship— 


| 77| 669] 66| 7°87] 89| 654] 83] 8°38] 166] 6-61] 149] 8-14] Total loss 


1} 0°09 5} 0°57 ay Omg, 41 1 Qr38 3] O12, 8| 0°46]! Constructive loss 


55} 4°78] 6O| 715] 84] 618] 76) 7°674 189] 5°54) 186] 7°43] Great damage 


} 550|47°79 |368| 44°00] 573 /42°13 | 416 | 41°88 [1,123 |gq'72| 784|42°85| Minor damage 

| 

i 
4 


wieO 7S), Gi o'70 13] 0°96} 8] 0°78 22] 0°88 14} 0'75| Raised after sinking 





599 |44°04 | 406 | 4o°gt 1,058 |42°13 | 739 |40°37 abet ho 


1,360| — |993} — [2,511] — [1,830] — | Total 


Results to Cargo so 
Jar as reported—- 


34] 2°95] 26} 3°10 35) 27) 80 | 13°07 69) 2°75 56] 3°09] All lost 


63] 5°47] 35] 4:17] 82] 6:03) 40) 4:12] 145] 5°77) 76] 4°14] Part lost 


—— | — i orrs 2) Gas is Lito 2} 0°08 2! 0°14] All saved 
eae | Yi oer3 4) 029 hE | 0909 4} 0°16 2] o'10 Forwarded 
Seoazey 1] o1% Bi Osho dL) ‘ofa 5} 0°20 2) 0°10! Heated 
mor 74| LO} 1°21 23| 1°69| 16) 17584 43] 1°71] 26] 1°41! Shifted 


38| 2°87| 19] 2°24 


44.) 3°24| 23) 2°32] 77! 3°07} 42] 2°29] Otherwise damaged 


127} 9°34] 70} 708] 247) 9°84) 186} 7-41 Salvage Services 








120 |10°43| 67 











7.99 


LTnives— 


“ 
| AZ| 4:08] 81 45 | 3°31| 34) 3:45 92] 3°66] 65) 3°56| Crews saved 
‘ 


Sio7o| 5 5 one Lome: 13 | 0°52 7| 0°39| Crews drowned 




















Lives lost so far 
as reported (in 
both ships and 
steamers) 
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3.—A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Sarling Vessels reported 
Compared with the Average Number and Percentages 








First Quarter. 





Average Twelve 
previous Years. 






Per- 








Second Quarter. 


Per- 
centage. 


1°08 











Oe) 
2G 


— | | | ff 















































Sailing Vessels. ben ee 
Per- 
Number. pentae * 
D2 MEPEESSEILG was Sstatiewssdoxenseseeis> 29 1°26 
2. Abandoned— 
Recovered...........ss1c0 12 0°52 
isi Ra taee antes pas ae 53 2°30 
EL OURS coer tsknontewoessee) 65 2°82 
3. Collision— 
Not damaged (.:2.,.:... 126 5°47 
aPC eases natict tee 276 | 11°98 
SURE cc ecteate, 43 1°86 
otal abe toeancces: 445 | 19°31 
4. Sinking from causes : 
other than collision \ ao ae 
5. Stranded— 
AF ORIOM ee tcuenecaat: 345 | 14°97 
INGE GOL Of Fi Secseetec.cs. 204, 8°85 
Subsequent fate not : 
Feported Wn -..tue a ae 
ptal ees ak 576 | 24°99 
OG. UORDUULO Tie tcisrsesecescbincaneds — — 
ERAS Le) aaneeny Te ee Ae ever 
8. Burnt or on fire ............ 39 1°69 
9. Dismasted or disabled... 83 3°60 © 
10. Jettison of cargo 51 : 
under deck ............ an 
11. Jettison of deckload or | 31 : 
washed overboard... j 135 
ED OELICAKY Gereseysancestess darednc 214, 9°28 
13. Loss of anchors or ; 
; 99 4°30 
GHEINS a Mircea Nice. S 
14. Mutiny, sickness, 
casualty to crew or 51 OM | 
refusing duty ........ 
15. Ship damaged, loss of : 
bulwarks, sails, &e. [| °°8 | 24°64 
16. Water-logged ..........0... 5 0°22 
Number of casualties: ........ 2,305 _ 
Number of vessels............0... 2,154 — 

















Number. centage. 
26 0°83 
20 | 0°64 
73 2°30 
93 2°94 

137 4°34 
357 11°29 
43 7 
537 17°00 
86 2°72 
413 | 13°06 
311 | (9786 
Sl} | 2°66 
805 | 25°47 
2 0°06 

1 0°02 
36 1°14 
LLB 4s 3369 
61 1°92, 
34 1°09 
327 | 10°34 
195 | 6°19 
74 | 2°34 
761 | 24°10 
5 O17 

3,160} — 




















2°70 


Pa 
15°80 
1°95 


23°28 





3°41 


18°56 
7°25 
1°68 


27°49 














Average Twelve 


previous Years. | | 





























Number, centage. 
32 1°99 
11 0°65 
46 2°57 
57 | 3732 
90 5°02 

205 | 11°50 
29 1°64 
324 | 18°16 
66 2 
296 | 16°63 
176 | 9'91 
40 22 
513 | 28°77 | 
2 o°10 
30 1°69 
80) 4°47. 
32 1°78 
_ 20 1°14 
191 | 10°70 
47 2°64 
47 2°62 
338 | 18°92 
5 On27 
1,784 — 
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in “ Lloyd's List,” during the Four Quarters of 1878, and the respective Percentages thereon, 
















































































fer the same period of the Twelve Previous Years. 
| Third Quarter. Fourth Quarter. 
Average Twel Average Twelv 
1878. previo tae: 1878. Plone pels Sailing Vessels. 
| Number Siu Num ber. Nauta Number. Lanes Number. ha reel 
j —— 
| 
6 0°33 15 0°80 0724 14 0°35 1. Missing 
| f 2. Abandoned— 
| 8 0°43 12 O61 0°83 27 | 0°68 Recovered 
| 42.| 2°29 34 1°99 pe 97a 245 Lost 
| 50 272 46 pees 3°06 124 ang Total 
3. Colliston— 
118 6°43 113 5°85 4°64 184, 4°63 Not damaged 
206 | 11°22 246 | 12°74 10°67 408 | 10°26 Damaged 
44, 2°40 31 1°58 nes 50 1°24 Sunk 
868 | 20°05 390 | 20°17 16°86 642 | 16°13 Total 
: is é 4, Sinking from causes 
oh 3°65 i 3°48 4°57 eH zi09 other than collision 
5. Stranded— 
300 | 16°24 289 | 14°96 12°19 40 |b: 32°32, Got off 
114 6°21 191 9°89 8°05 455 | 11°43 Not got off 
: Subsequent fat t re- 
48 | 2°61 46 | 2°36 76 | 2°36 122 | 3°06 Foeide Bae canna 
462 | 25°16 526 | 27°21 730 | 22°59 ||1,067 | 26°81 Total 
Paes 6705 Bay Keun: — 6) o14 6. Capture 
— — 1 0°07 0°03 — —_ 7. Piracy 
im 21 I°t4 33 1°73 IOs 4A, I"10 8. Burnt or on fire 
101 | 5°50 100 | 5715 5°07 186 | - 4°66 9. Dismasted or disabled 
Beige) (2°17 29} 1°60 44 Gov) aces tea Matic esaaen ih igs? 
: ; mf : 11. Jettison of deckload or 
28 1°53 a Neh ae oh nes 2°57 { washed overboard 
229 | 12°47 246 | 12°73 9°65 413 | 10°37 12. Leaky 
, : } s 13. Loss of anchors or 
54 | 2°94 47 | 2°42 4°95 228 | 5°74 { nithare 
14. Mutiny, sickness, 
54) 2°94 49 | 2°51 1°76 Te en 87 casualty to crew or 
| refusing duty 
‘ ; A ae 15. Ship damaged, loss of 
349 | 19°01 || 353 | 18°29 47°60. || 903 | 22°67 { Sisear keg aaa ea 
eb 40733 6 | o*29 O12 14] 0°34 16. Water-logged 
| 1,836 — 1,933 — — 3,982 — Number of casualties 
742 — 1,839 — — 3,690 — Number of vessels 





21,2 
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4—A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Steamers reported in 
Compared with the Average Number and Percentages 


































































































First Quarter. Second Quarter. 
Steamers raves 0) || Avedeecle | aoe | Se 
Per- |i. Per- fy Per- Per- 
Aaugher: Sees Adages eines ph as ye Be centaa 
DBL USSU 1 oi. sc sekeesvegeensns: 5) O°74 4, 0°87 2 0°39 2 
2. Abandoned— 
Recovered .......scseeseee a — = as = =< a 
ISOBE iuceysopeasoosdeshtveens 1 O'1s 1 O24 2 0°39 ik 
ED OGAL Rose Heh eee 1 O°15 2, 0°35 2, 0°39 1 
3. Collision— ; 
Not damaged _............ 96 14°16 75 15°02 98 19°18 59 
Ora G6 RB bio Ra es 91 13°42 64 12272 65 127-72 45 
ve Tech opie a eel Mg amie Rene men 8 1°18 6 1°25 4, 0°78 4, 
DOUALS: sense etc sensecens 195 .| 28776 J] 145..1 28:99 | 167.2) 42568 108 
4, Sinking from causes P | 
other than collision eis 11 wey 13 cas 8 
5. Stranded— ! 
CEGGIOT Ge etre screens 138 20°35 97 19°39 128 25°05 86 
NOE GOUT oot. atstiass, 30 4°43 18 3°62 14 2°94 15 
Subsequent fate not 
reported ............ 4 oats 7 1°38 2 O'39 4 
Oba Ser atesacece 169 24°93 122 24°39 | 144 28°18 105 
B. POADbire © Ss o-atidiys staves oe — a aes wigpes  Wats Airs = 
0s RE WAC noc fsete Behe =e ES ss on: si Bes Be 
8. Burnt or on fire ............ 19 2°80 11 2°17 19 3°92 12 
9. Dismasted or disabled....| 6 0°88 5 0°97 2 0°39 3 
10. Jettison of cargo : 
under deck ............ 13 192 7 1°50 17 3°33 7 
11. Jettison of deckloador ; 
washed overboard... 0°44 5 0°92 3 O59 2 
LD Meek yey BA agyd----s-veen>-}- 18 2°68 120 ie et 9 1°76 11 
13. Loss of anchors or 
Ghinung Hes reas et 1) LS Bo) nb? 8 | eis9 3 


14. Machinery damaged a 
or short of coals .... {| 132 

15. Mutiny, 2 ows 
2 


19°47 95 19°00 87 17°03 78 


casualty to crew, or 
refusing duty ........ 
16. Ship damaged, loss of \ 102 


0°30 6 1°13 6 1217 4, 


sails, bulwarks, &c. 
17. Water-logged ..........608 wel ane wae a a eid 








Number or casdaition ta: 678 pas 500 ees Ls. ao Yeh gag 














Number of steamers ............ 657 — 482 — 494, — 355 
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4 
4 Lloyd's Last,” during the Four Quarters of 1878, and the respective Percentages thereon, 


for the same period of the Twelve Previous Years. 


| 





















































| 4 Third Quarter. Fourth Quarter. 
i Average Twelve Average Twelv 
| 1878. Previous Years. 1878. Previous Years. Steamers. 
| Per- Per- ; Per- Per- 
T meee: centage. ts cee pea Er ae Se une: 
| i 0°18 — 0°36 2 0°36 1. Missing 
- emmwmmamesoecee || somone 
2. Abandoned— 
_ — — — — — os Recovered 
2 0°36 a O'12 1 0°20 Lost 
i 
2 0°36 y o°12 2 0°25 Total 
3. Collision— 
{104 | 18°51 76 18°93 104 | 16°56 Not damaged 
| 68 12°10 59 14°52 80 12°74 Damaged 
| 8 1°42 ‘i 1°55 8 1632 Sunk 

180 32°03 142 35°00 193 30°62 Total 











4, Sinking from causes 


1°67 15 2°37 other than collision 














5. Stranded— 
| 133 23°67 84 




















21°43 122 19°36 Got off 
ive 3°02 17 3°69 28 4°47 Not got off 
. ; . : Subsequent fate not re- 
| 4 or71 3 0°59 7 1°06 aitcriad 
| 154 27°40 104 25°71 157 24°89 Total 
— —_ — — ui O12, 6. Capture 
— — — = — — 7. Piracy 
n 613 7 he 12 Lens 13 2°03 8. Burnt or on fire 
| 2 0°36 3 0°95 8 1°32 9. Dismasted or disabled 
: 16 2°85 6 202 vi 115 4d ate pie? be hohe 
| 6 : 1 ; 9 ‘ { 11. Jettison of deckload or 
rel o> 143 1 washed overboard 
8 E42 8 0°83 16 2°50 12. Leaky 
7 . 9 : 8 +28 13. Loss of anchors or 
1°25 1°19 222 ane 


113 20°10 82 14°17 109 17°36 


14. Machinery damaged 
or short of coals 
15. Mutiny, sickness, 
0°59 5 0°78 casualty to crew, or 
refusing duty 
s ; 16. Ship damaged, loss of 
13°93 85 ek sails, bulwarks, &c. 
~ —- —~ 17. Water-logged 
—_ 630 — Number of casualties 


—_ 609 aed Number of steamers 


46 8°18 21 








562 Ca 396 


1 541 — 384 
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5.—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Casualties to Ship and to Cargo, with 
List,” during the Four Quarters of 1878, and the respective Percentages thereon, 
Previous Years. 





Sailing Vessels. 


First Quarter. Second Quarter. 


Average Twelve Average Twelve © 
1878. previous Years. 1878. previous Years. 


Number.} Per Cent. || Number.| Per Cent. {Number.| Per Cent. ||Number.} Per Cent. 











Results to Ship— 


DORAL LORS de cuctvvatte nioeavpenes 353 | 16°39 517 16°23 335 | 19°87 
Constructive loss ............ 43 1°95 51 IX 37 2°18 
Great damage BEEN need eves: 160 |. 9°43 319 9°40 177 | 10°49 : 
Minor damage ............0. 1,070 | 49°67 || 1,440 43°79 733 | 43°45 
Raised after sinking ........ 20 0°93 12 o'74 9g 0°56 


Not damaged or results } 509 | 23°63 BY1 28°13 395 | 23°44 


gmknow npn. 






































Ota tas veupe relist 2,154 — 2,911 — 1,687 — 
Results to Cargo so far as 
reported— 
A gosta weno katy 186 | 8°63 305, 7°20 176 i aoa 
Part 10Gb gre: hie icsvesnsels- 124 | 5°76 152 5°01 87.1. sap 
PAN ESA VCC etn na terine ooceesns 10 0°46 12 Or 6 0°35 
MOYWATCCG o ovie ccd csivcosenteeses 11 O's 8 0°34 5 0°30 
TL OSLO plea det cst kigiitesecanee 5 0°23 Z 0°c6 3 0°16 
PAILILO win tyiek Lara betes ateheie? 20 0°93 43 1°08 18 1°08 
Otherwise damaged ........ 58 | 3°69 43 2°62 28 1°68 
Salvage services ..........0000. 214, 9°33 294 10°65 146 8°66 
Lives— 
Crews SAVED iscesesessercenss 218 || 10°12 274 10°65 161 9°57 
Crews drowned ............. Fe stay 1°62 28 1°20 22 ey | 
Lives lost so far as re- 
ported (in both ships }+| 1,233 ~— 376 —- 477 — 
and steamers) ........4 
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aluage Services, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost, so far as reported in “ Lloyd’s 
ompared with the Average Number and Percentages for the same period of the Twelve 


Sailing Vessels. 


Third Quarter. Fourth Quarter. 


Average Twelve | Average Twelve 
1878. previous Years, 1878. previous Years. 





{Number.| Per Cent. ||Number.} Per Cent. {Number.| Per Cent. ||Number.} Per Cent. 











1 Results to Ship— 
264 | 15°16 332 | 18°08 454 | 15°21 || 713 | 19°34 Total loss 


39 a7 24 36 1°98 40 1°34 43 1°16 Constructive loss 
{ 201 | 11°54 212 | 11°55 288 9°65 420 | 11°38 Great damage 


766 | 43°97 807 | 43°89 $1,492 | 50°00 | 1,730 | 46-90 Minor damage 











| 10} 0°57 9} 0°48 19 | 0°64 Dl Oras Raised after sinking 

| 

| Rea | a6'ee Aas) aro 691 | 23°16 774,| 20°99 Not damaged or results 
{ unknown 

ee) 4. 11,989 | © =o. J 2,984 | —e |13,690.) | = Total 














Results to Cargo so far as 
reported— 


102 5°86 163 8°89 214, ary 347 9°41 All lost 


99 5°68 85 4°61 181 6°07 216 5°87 Part lost 
4} 0°23 Sep Oreo 12.| o*40 D1 of24 All saved 
ST 0°46 Anh 0°22 Th 14 0%7 4|  o'10 Forwarded 
Tih 10°52 4| 0°20 iM tees 5 | 0713 Heated 

18 1°03 16} 0°88 51 rot 54 1°45 Shifted. 


58 3533 31 1°67 54 1°81 39 1°06 Otherwise damaged 




















tae), 12747 156 | 8°48 301 | 10°09 334 | 9°51 Salvage services 

















Lives— 
187 | 10°74 158 | 8°58 317 | 10°62 355 | 9°64 Crews saved 




















mo | 0°52 13 | 0°72 12 | ogo 31 | 0°85 Crews drowned 
Lives lost so far as re- 
| 241 — 242 — 588 — 566 — ported (in both ships 
: and steamers) 





7 
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6.—A Table showing the Resulis of Wrecks and Casualties to Ship and to Cargo, with 


List,” during. the Four Quarters of 1878, and the respective Percentages thereon 
Previous Years. | 


Steamers. 





First Quarter. Second Quarter. 


Average Twelve Average Twelve 
1878. previons Years. 1878. previous Years. | 


Number.| Per Cent. || Number.}; Per Cent. jNumber.| Per Cent. ||Number.| Per Cent. 


Results to Ship— 
Potaliloss ....286l.lsjea)--: 


Constructive loss° ............ 
Great damage.............00 
Minor damage ............... 


Raised after sinking ........ 





Not damaged or Bray 999, 
unknown 4: yan hice... 





Results to Cargo so far as 
reported— 


PALL OSG ues. Soh LE ees 
‘Part dost <2: c.ctaadd. Heath... 


AL ipavod...:...iceum LEM,.<. 


Shifted o)./c-.+:.. hatha... 


Otherwise damaged ........ 


Salvage services .........0..... 


Lives— 


Crews saved .........ccccceseee 


Crews drowned ................ 


Lives lost so far as re- 
ported in both ships 
and steamers (see Sail- 
ing Vessels, swpra) ..., 
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alvage Services, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost, so far as reported in “ Lloyd’s 
lompared with the Average Number and Percentages for the same period of the Twelve 





Steamers. 








Third Quarter. Fourth Quarter. 


1878. Average Twelve 


previous Years. 1878. fot caghine 


previous Years. 





jNumber.| Per Cent. ||Number.} Per Cent. {Number.} Per Cent. ||Number.| Per Cent. 











Results to Ship— 
57 6°96 52 8°50 Total loss 
— — 2 O33 Constructive loss 


33 6°10 31 8°00 fl 6°23 45 7°46 Great damage 


{227 | 41°96 || 156 | 40°60 | 346 | 42°25 || 260 | 42°68 Minor damage 


aI 
eS 
oo 

nr 
OU 


0°82, Raised after sinking 


358 | 43°71 245 | 40°21 Not damaged or results 


| 241 44°55 161 42°03 unknown 














819 — 609 a Total 














Results to Cargo so far as 
reported— 


15 oy 11 2°86 20 2°44 18 Boot All lost 


32 5°91 15 3°95 50 6°11 26 4°23 Part lost 





i 0°18 — —_ 1 ov1l E O'rl All saved 
3 0°55 — — 1 QikI —_ _— Forwarded 
i 0°18 — —_ 1 o'r 1 0°10 Heated 

4 0°74 3 0°69 19 232 13 do Shifted 


24 2°93 13 BAe Otherwise damaged 











61 7°45 42 6°94 Salvage services 

















Lives— 


29 3°54 20 S15 Crews savéd 


4 0°49 2 0°33 Crews drowned 











Lives lost so far as re- 
ported in both ships 
and steamers (see Sail- 
ing Vessels, swpra) 
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IV.—Statistical Results of the Last Census of the Population 
of Hrance.* 


We translate the following from the Journal of the Statistical 
Society of Paris for March, 1879 :— 


The numerical statement of the population per commune, as 
well as the summary tables for cantons, arrondissements and depart- 
ments, have been published by the Minister of the Interior, as 
annexes to the Presidential decree of 30th October, 1877, which 
makes the figures obtained by the census of 31st December, 1876, 
authentic for five years, from the lst January, 1878. In accord- 
ance with the usual plan, the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 
has been entrusted with the purely statistical part of this census. 
We propose in this article to reproduce the most striking results of 
this important work. 

We notice that the population of France had increased on the 
31st December, 1876, to 36,905,788 persons. 

This population, contained in the eighty-six departments and 
the district of Belfort, is distributed as follows :— 

















Resident population (normal or municipal) ..............-. 36,045,198 
Population otherwise enumerated (hospitals, colleges, : 
religious communities, refuges, &C.) ......6.eeeeeeees 4750514 
Total civil population ..........ceeeeeee 36,520,712 
Army and. navy se mosis t/a et ee eh ee eee 385,076 
Dobet Sierras eer tne aia nteme cents 36,905,788 
The resident population is divided into :— 

Dirban population iit... ccarsntrrss oot oeese 22,223,839 

Rural We Urs (Winery eats saree, ae | Me 13,821,359 

OU Wao cectiet so teocadiet 36,045,198 


Krom which we see that three-fifths of the population is urban, 
whilst the other two-fifths reside in isolated dwellings. 

The census of 1872 having given the population of France as 
36,102,921 persons, it follows that the imcrease in the interval 
between the two censuses has been 802,807, or 2°22 per cent. 
(0°49 per annum). The increase in the civil population amounts to 
792,502, and in the army to 10,365. 

The civil population has been augmented in the majority of 
departments; although there has been a decrease in nineteen, 
amongst which are several, like La Manche, Calvados, L’Orne, and 
L’Eure, which belong to Old Normandy, where the population has 
gone on decreasing, one might say, for more than two centuries, 
owing to the existence of a false principle of economy, which‘ checks 
reproduction at its source. 

By the actual movement of the births and deaths, the popula- 


* Résultats Généraux du dénombrement de 1876. France, Algeria, Colonies. 
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tion of France on 31st December, 1876, would have amounted to 
only 36,707,208 persons. ‘The increase by this means has been in 
fact only 601,287, which leaves a surplus of 201,580 persons of 
French or foreign extraction who have entered or returned to 
France after the events of 1870-71, or of Alsace-Lorranians who 
have established themselves there since the taking of the census of 
1872. 

After taking into account the increase in the army, the excess 
of immigration over emigration is 191,215. There was an excess 
of immigration in thirty-six departments, and of emigration in 
fifty-one. 

But though the thirty-six favoured departments gained by 
immigration 379,677, the excess of emigration in the others was 
only 188,462. 

Looking at it in another way, the total excess of immigration is 
the result of two different movements :— 


Excess of immigration into the towns ...........6.c 608,523 
ws emigration from the countrj.............c00 417,308 


According to this, the greater number of towns with an urban 
population of more than 2,000 have gained, at the expense of the 
rural population, 417,308 inhabitants, say a little more than 1 per 
cent. of the total population of France. 

As regards the rural population, it will be found that seventy- 
two departments give an excess of emigration equal altogether to 
472,441, whilst fifteen give an excess of immigration amounting to 
55133 persons. 

Reciprocally there has been an excess immigration of 658,869 
persons in the towns of seventy-two departments, whilst those of 
fifteen other departments have lost by emigration 50,346. 

The departments where the urban population has increased the 
most are, in descending order, Seine, Seine-et-Oise, Loire, Gironde, 
Pas-de-Calais, Rhone, Meurthe-et-Moselle. These seven depart- 
_ ments alone have absorbed nearly half the total excess gained by the 
towns of this series. Seine by itself takes a quarter. 

Those in which the urban population has decreased in the most 
marked proportion are Vaucluse, Charente-Inférieure, Gers, Saone- 
et-Loire, Cotes-du-Nord, Eure. The loss sustained by these depart- 
ments is equal to three-fourths of the total loss of this series. 

Rural emigration, which, as was shown above, has affected 
seventy-two departments, has taken place principally in Pas-de- 
Calais, Loire-Inférieure, Seine-Inférieure, Nord, Somme, Ardennes, 
and Aisne. Of 123,263 inhabitants that the country of these 
departments has lost, 106,157 have gone to increase the urban 
population of the same departments, but none the less has there 
been an actual loss of 17,106 persons, a loss the more remarkable as 
being sustained by rich and industrious departments. 

To sum up; the urban population is constantly increasing, the 
proportion, which in 1851 was 27°52 per cent., being 32°44 per cent. 
at the present time. 

We will now pass to the more truly statistical results of the 
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census, 7.e., the various aspects under which the population may be 
considered. 

The actual specific population of France (number of inhabitants 
per square kilometre) is 69°82, or nearly seventy inhabitants per 
square kilometre. Only twenty-seven departments overstep the 
mean. Seine, which comes first, is 257 times more densely popu- 
lated than Basses-Alpes, which comes last. It often occurs that the 
departments which contain the largest towns are therefore the 
most densely populated ; but departments essentially rural could be 
named, such as Finistére, Cotes-du-Nord, and Morbihan, which 
equally show a very dense population. 

It is acknowledged that in dealing with a census, by the word 
household is understood.that collection of individuals, married or 
non-married, with or without children, which occupies a separate 
dwelling. The number of households has risen to 10,088,183, and 
that of inhabited houses to 7,433,469, from which we find that there 
are 3°57 inhabitants to a household, and 1°35 households per house ; 
each house contains therefore at least 4°82 resident inhabitants. 

In regard to extraction and nationality, the population of France 
is thus divided :— 


French— 
Born in the department where they reside............ 30,903,778 
Be, AVOther depart Mets Wie. sec Paesesn soe. 028: Ae, 55165,746 
»» abroad (naturalised) 225.0.0.., Rissberssoccotedes tues 34510 
Foreigners resident in France ......0....0..0sccscsessneseees 801,754. 








36,905,788 


The French population then is composed, as regards more than 
four-fifths, of persons born in the department where they reside, 
and for a little less than one-fifth of persons born in other depart- 
ments or abroad. 

The proportion of foreigners is 2°17 per cent. In 1851 the 
proportion was only 1°06; it rose to 1°33 in 1861, 1°67 in 1866, 
2°03 in 1872. The number of foreigners resident in France has 
then risen at every census. 

These foreigners are of every nationality ; as a rule the largest 
number come from neighbouring countries. There are actually in 
France 374,498 Belgians, 66,526 Germans (of whom 7,498 are 
Austro-Hungarians), 165,313 Italians, 62,437 Spaniards, 50,203 
Swiss, and 30,077 Hnglish. It is-to be observed with regard to 
this that, Seine excepted, where foreigners of all nationalities 
abound, those belonging to the nations we have just named, usually 
live in the departments bordering on their respective frontiers. It 
should be remarked, moreover, that the foreign element properly 
so-called encroaches on the national element in the Nord, Ardennes 
and Alpes-Maritimes ; it is more evenly balanced in Bouches-du- 
Rhone, and Belfort. 

The census of 1876 gives the following as the distribution of 
the sexes :— 

UM aLGS Te, terre sce 18,373,637 persons, 49°8 per cent. 
Females | ,,....:..+5. 18,532,149 of ese Hy 
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Or 100°86 females to every 100 males. This excess of the 
female sex, which is noticeable in all the censuses, would be much 
greater if the nation was not incessantly angmented from without. 

For the aboriginal population (French born in the department) 
the proportion is in fact 103°56, which decreases to 81°38 in the 
population born out of the department where they reside. 

The following is the composition of the population according to 
civil status :— 

















Males. Females. Both Sexes. Here Ags 
MSLUCL PORE |) sen duce tetas fus..38 6,046,339 4,943,867 | 10,990,206 818 
Unmarried adults* ........ 3,752,242 3,999,976 7,752,218 106°6 
PUESETIC(L fo eee Acs | 7,588,929 4,567,241 | 15,156,170 99°7 
TOO WOU te ee ee 986,129 2,021,065 3,007,194 205° 
otal saa: 18,373,639 | 18,532,149 | 36,905,788 100°86 





* Eighteen years and upwards for males, 15 years and upwards for females. 

RS EAA YS AEST EER ES PEE OSE RS TESTES PES TST 

It will be seen that more boys than girls are born each year. 
In spite of the excess of mortality which prevails amongst the 
male sex in the first years of life, the preponderance of boys at 
a birth is still maintained, though in decreasing limits, up to adult 
age. The greater longevity of women explains their increased 
proportion from this age up to the limit of the duration of human 
existence ; but it is above all at advanced ages that women are in 
the majority; there are also twice as many widows as widowers. 
As regards the married population, it will be seen that the propor- 
tion is nearly the same in both sexes; there is always an excess in 
favour of the males, which can only be explained by the nature of 
a population which are always on the move, in which unmarried 
predominate, and where a certain number of married men may have 
entered France without their wives and children 

For the civil condition of the two sexes combined the propor- 
tion is as follows :— 





RSEATATOI ATO) ULMETATIIOC | 015s sca pacvereeatsercciqesesas 50°8 
LATE Nagi 2) LA a pac ge na 5 Rnd SAS Rane ESE oe AI! 
BV WEL WO amr ee oes eiale er Selthnawictieeh encore ane 8°r 

100°0 





Comparing these results with those of prior censuses, we find 
that since 1806 the proportion of children and unmarried has 
decreased from 57°5 to 50°8, whilst that of married couples has 
increased from 35'9 to 41°0, and that of widowed from 6°6 to 8'1. 
The events of 1870-71 have tended a great deal to this increase in 
the widowed. 

The same events have helped to modify the composition of our 
population as regards ages. ‘This is shown by the proportion here- 
inafter given at an interval of ten years :— 


Ot 
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Ages. 1866. 1876. 
Children (O—15 years)..........cccceereerneees 26:9 7G 
A UttS CUD ——OO) op sstcorgsacomersntenresgzceteer 62:0 61°I 
Old people (60 years and upwards) _........ 111 11°8 


We would point out but one fact with regard to this, and that 
is the decrease in the proportion of adults and the steady increase 
in that of old people. 

We regret that want of space will not permit of our discussing 
at length the distribution of the population according to ages, 
inasmuch as this is of great utility in the majority of statistical 
researches on population and its movement. We shall confine 
ourselves to stating, that the mean age of the French population is 
31 years 8 months, having been in 1851, 30 years 11 months. Thus 
our population insensibly ages. We will add, to show the far 
greater longevity of the female sex, that its mean age is 31 years 
9 months, whilst that of the male sex is but 31 years 4 months. 
These consequences are all logical, and show with what care the 
figures with-regard to age have been obtained, in spite of the diffi- 
culties inseparable from such a vast operation. 

We will now examine that important part of the census which 
treats of the distribution of the population according to occupations. 
The figures prepared by the Government on this head have been 
manipulated in a way to reply to this twofold question :— 

What is the number of individuals of either sex directly 
engaged ina given quality of occupation, be it as chiefs of establish- 
ments, heads of houses, or paid servants, whether clerks, artisans, 
or journeymen ? 

What is the number of individuals of each sex (wife or husband, 
father or mother, relations of all degrees and servants) dependent 
on the former ? 

Allowance having been made for the deduction of the population 
otherwise enumerated, the composition of which we have given 
above, the population enumerated according to class (nominative- 
ment), is distributed as follows, according to the larger groups of 
occupations :— 











Pou se Deana 

BV gis b han y vegapula ener ase A Soke eer ae ee 18,968,605 aol 
TRNQUSURY We sde etrt tetera Soceaessfesi suede stye sas oye om: 9,274,537 25°9 
Commerce and transport FU 3 oA) Coen eee 3,83 75223 LOE 
Laberal professions vais cdien ite tsectebesbdihe, 1,531,405 4°3 
Persons living exclusively on their incomes 2,151,888 6:0 

PL OUGLE setER strats tat actesneie ss. 35,763,658 100°0 
Population not classed. ...........s0:scerccerrerceeees 281,740 a 


Grand total 225 A.iccus... 36,045,398 — 
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The conclusion derived from these figures is that more than one: 
half of the population lives by agriculture and its attendant callings. 
The industrial is equal to a little more than one-fourth of the 
classified population. One-tenth devotes itself to commerce and 
its attendants, as credit institutions, the carrying trade, hotel and 
lodging-house keeping; persons engaged in the liberal professions 
form a little more than ;4,, and persons living exclusively on their 
incomes or revenues +> of the total. 

These comprehensive categories are subdivided into special 
classes as shown in the following summary :— . 






























































Population. Per Cent. 
Agriculture — 
Landlords and_ peasants cultivating 10,620,886 be 
she ows lanes te RN oats al eed tbans . 
Farmers (large and small), and planters.... 5,708,132 30 
Various agricultural occupations _............ 2,639,587 14 
18,968,605 100 © 
Industry— 
May EO EVIOD ec! cosine dears Aen st op tecnrtieeds 3,133,867 34. 
Trades and manufactures.............c:ccecseeeees 6,140,670 66 
9,274,537 100 
Commerce and Transport .c.c.scossersesersedeererseede 3,837,223 100 
Liberal Professions — 
Gendarmerie and police... eee 130,769 8 
VCLISIOU SS SOLVICE! (2: (2. cdc) she ace sepa dendadtesteovesne 229,667 15 
RaES Che ORD CER) 15:80 soc deal sacs sec Bee pe a ead, 567,541 37 
Education (public and private) .......0....... 22,641 15 
PUA Set Sed Aol al ale ais. alee SeNAL sear saa 148,905 10 
SP eit ee AR AGS EI ae cle he el aa ea ae : 141,830 y 
CTOUCG, ATG. ATES os dat Matt a icckat sche sesh ttionss 90,052 6 
1,531,405 100 
Persons Living exclusively on their Incomes- 
Owners of property and annuitants  ........ 1,957,037 gl 
BEEOs PC TISIONOTS -..0102ss on piedssestundetiencsaasecauchoest 194,850 9 
2,151,887 100 





With regard to the active and non-active elements, meaning by 
the latter those persons who without being directly the former none 
the less exist thereby (families and domestic servants), the distribu- 
tion is as follows :— 


Active Population (Forty per Cent.). 


Heads of houses, &e. ..............+. 7,283,035 = 51 per cent. 
Clerks and traders ....0.........00006 F7L6GS6 a8 7 
PA PUIBATISY o22 cote oreed as Mees tger eee 3,020,400 34 52 4 
POM EMOVINOI ras tineaetennsortes 2,504,613 ,, 17 * 


14,383,076 ,, 100 y 





= 
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- Inactive Population (Sixty per Cent.). 


JUNG ela an Alene ie Sete 19,040,899 = 89 per cent. 
Domestic servants ............... 2,339,683 ,, 11 


99 


21,380,582 ,, 100 


3) 


In the normal population the active portion is equal to two-fifths, 
the inactive barely exceeds one-fifth. 

In the active population, the heads of houses and chiefs of estab- 
lishments, professional men who directly make their living without 
receiving salaries, make up, little more than one-half of the total; 
the other half is composed of the different classes of persons receiving 
salaries, among whom artisans and journeymen predominate. 

It is sufficiently clear that these proportions vary according to the 
groups of occupations, as for instance the active is the class of popu- 
lation which preponderates in industry; and it is that class which 
contains proportionally most artisans. Clerks for the most part 
predominate in commerce, journeymen in agricultural occupations. 
And lastly the proportion of servants (domestic), as one would 
expect, is greatest in the category of persons. living exclusively on 
their income. 

The table of occupations likewise allows the part played by 
women in the principal branches of national activity to be defined. 
We will content ourselves with saying, that in the class of heads of 
houses, &c., and followers of the liberal professions, there are four 
times aS many men as women; in that of clerks there are three 
times as many, in that of artisans the difference diminishes, and 
the surplus of men is only 1°50; finally, there are nearly as many 
women as men in the class of journeymen.. . 

In families, on the contrary, whatever may be the group under 
consideration, the proportion of females exceeds twofold that of the 
other sex. Females predominate, but in a lesser proportion (150 
females to every 100 males), in the domestic (servants) class. 


V.—The Movement of Travellers between Huropean Russia and 
Foreign Countries from 1857 to 1876. [From the Journal de 
St. Pétersbourg of 44th December, 1878. | . 


THE increase in the construction of railways, and the impetus 
given to commerce in Russia during the past twenty years, have 
been especially instrumental in developing the international rela- 
tions of the empire. The press of foreign countries and Russia has 
followed from year to year the action of imports and exports, the 
large increase of postal and telegraphic communications, and the 
extension of banking enterprise, which together have served to 
attract Huropean capital to Russia. 

One of the elements of this progress, viz., the largely increased 
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number of travellers into and from Russia and foreign countries, 
has been less a subject of study. | 

It will not, we think, be without interest to draw a comparison 
between the Russia of to-day and the Russia of 1856, and to con- 
sider the results realised by the facility of communication, and to 
inquire into the character of the current of travellers registered at 
the frontiers. 

In studying this subject we will take as a basis the recapitulatory 
tables which have been added by the Customs Department to the 
““ Compte rendu du Commerce Hxtérieur.” These tables are com- 
piled with great care, and will be found most useful in showing 
results which could only be arrived at by a mass of figures and a 
number of averages. 

In the year 1857, when there were scarcely one thousand 
versts (663 miles) of railways in working order, the total number 
of travellers of all nationalities registered at the frontiers and the 
different Russian ports amounted to 230,767, made up of 113,815 
arrivals and 116,952 departures. 

In the following year, influenced by modifications in the pass- 
port regulations, the numbers were doubled, and reached 485,839— 
254,448 arrivals and 231,391 departures; in 1859 the numbers 
increased to 584,409, and in 1860 to 837,851; an increase chiefly 
owing to departures, which amounted in this year to 498,047. In 
1861 and 1862 the numbers fell to 642,140 in the former year, and 
585,509 in the latter, a result produced by the great reform of 
emancipation. The Polish insurrection had the effect of again 
reducing them in 1863 to 463,018, but in 1864 they again rose to 
563,475, and from this year they are on a regularly ascending scale, 
suffering only a slight variation until 1867 in consequence of the 
Paris Exhibition; again in 1871, on account of the German invasion 
of France, and the internal dissensions of that country; and in 
1876 on account of the political complications in the Hast. The 
following table will show the figures for each year from 1865 to 
1876 inclusive :— 





Arrivals. Departures. Total. 
MOND Ries <3 Labia todconssrens 359,335 290,069 649,404 
CPLR ES meen 394,571 344,672 739,243 
A Mero aes SiR Aion onde 455,033 400,904 855,937 
i A ie 448,636 389,228 837,864. 
Ne RA AR es 443,740 422,912 866,652 
“41 Eo Sie 0 a 543,855 529,766 T3073; 521 
A 2 ah ae eee, ae 500,774 480,087 980,861 
ES ee ee 402,358 645,786 1,348,144 
| OO a see 790,064 777,268 156673334 
BET ccs ceat tor scanatnsivas 820,661 781,427 1,602,088 
Vil ah eae eee 881,574 838,319 1,719,893 
“hin, 860,148 819,799 1,679,947 





In order to eliminate, or at least to neutralise to a certain extent 
the fluctuations produced from year to year by accidental causes, 
we must place the preceding figures in a quinquennial form :— 
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Arrivals. Departures. Total. 

i er egg eae a Reh 1,331,079 1,449,927 2,781,006 
et pk aa ie 1,620,656 1,379,993 3,000,649 
GTi Sa avert aoissi 2,392,038 2,222,797 4,614,836 
EEE ERE 4,054,805 3,862,599 759175404 





Comparing the figures for the two extreme periods, it will be seen 
that the movement of travellers between Russia and foreign 
countries has almost trebled itself since 1856; in other words, there 
is an increase of 5,136,398 arrivals and departures, or of more than 
184 per cent. This development of the international relations of 
the empire, in itself important though it be, is yet the more 
striking when we consider the effect that the extension of railways 
had in producing this remarkable progression. 

The period of 1862-66 inclusive, during which time 2,382 
versts (1,579 miles) of railways were in working order, the number 
of travellers in excess of the preceding five years was 219,643, or 
about 8 per cent., and these years, it must be remembered, were 
affected by the depressing influences to which we have already called 
attention. In the following period, in which 8,828 versts (5,852 
miles) of new lines, or sections of lines were opened, there was an 
increase of 1,614,186 arrivals and departures, that is to say, more 
than 53 per cent.; then in the last five years, during which 5,038 
versts (3,340 miles) of railways were open, the numbers increased 
to 3,302,569 exceeding 71 per cent.; these figures will prove the 
effect of rapid communication. 

In studying the question of arrivals as distinct from that of 
departures, by comparing the figures for 1872-76 with those for 
1857-61, we find that the numbers of the former were augmented 
by 2,723,726 or 204 per cent., whilst the increase in departures 
was only to the extent of 2,412,672 or 166 per cent. During the 
whole of these twenty years, 18,313,894 arrivals and departures 
were registered, of which 5,385,68g or 29 per cent., that is to say 
about one third, were Russians, and 12,928,025 or 71 per cent. 
foreigners. This distribution will be more clearly shown by the 
following tables :— 


























Russians. 
Arrivals. Departures. Excess of Departures. 
LSB 7 alin asi hor gederetes 326,606 576,815 250,209 
2B 2— OO rca he teitesecusct: 264,218 279,979 15,761 
Aart We Aachre e e 630,476 665,252 34,776 
iY EG eh 1,244,991 1,397,532 152,541 
oval uawdie. 2,466,291 2,919,578 | 4535287 
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Foreigners. 
Arrivals. Departures. Excess of Arrivals. 
BES L OM ...0c000senccinesess | 1,004,473 873,112 131,361 
BOLO cnsiecesecceoses ae 1,356,438 1,100,014 256,424 
BF Fee TN reese sesiigs cesta 1,761,562 1,557,545 204,017 
= ga) | See 2,809,814 2,465,067 3445747 
dW ee eee 6,932,287 5,995,738 936,549 


A variety of facts may be deduced from the foregoing figures, 
we see in the first place that the briskness of the circulation was 
less affected by circumstances, and increased with greater regularity 
in the case of foreigners than Russians; and if the number 
of foreigners fluctuated, these fluctuations in themselves were 
not sufficiently powerful to influence in any marked degree the 
grand totals. These show about an equal increase in arrivals 
and departures ; and in drawing a comparison between the figures 
for 1872-76 and 1857-61, we find an increase of 179 per cent. 
on arrivals, and 182 per cent. on departures. In the case of 
Russians, for the same years, the proportion is 281 per cent arrivals 
and 142 per cent. departures; but it must be borne in mind that 
the latter comparatively small proportion may be attributed to the 
abnormal increase in the number of departures for the period 
1857-61. The constantly increasing number of travellers does not 
constitute the only element in this study worthy of careful attention, 
there is yet another of considerable importance, which is the excess 
in the number of arrivals or departures as the case may be. 

When we take a period extending over twenty years, these 
augmentations which in themselves and in one year alone may be 
due to some accidental causes, must be attributed either to immi- 
gration or emigration, or at least to the fact of a number of persons, 
by force of circumstances, settling a longer time in the country than 
they originally intended. Looking at it from this point of view, 
the number of travellers which we have divided into two categories, 
Russian and foreign of all nations, show results diametrically 
opposed; in the case of Russians the departures each year from 
1857 to 1876 were generally in excess of the arrivals, and for the 
twenty years make up a total of 453,287 more departures than 
arrivals. This excess cannot altogether be attributed to emigration, 
for it is well known that emigration in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term is only resorted to on a very small scale in Russia; few 
Russians in fact quit their country to seek elsewhere the means of 
existence, and this is accounted for by the fact that not only are 
they deeply attached to their native land, but the economical con- 
ditions under which the masses live, the sparsity of the population, 
the extent of land over which the people are spread, the laws 
relating to property and the great expansion given to rural 
avocations, which up to the present have preserved the country 
from the plague spots of pauperism and proletarianism, combine to 
remove all inducements for the Russian to quit his native land. 

On the other hand, many Russians are compelled to resort to 
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western Europe, to seek in warmer and more sunny lands the 
re-establishment of their health, affected by the severity of the 
climate, and it is in a great measure due to this cause, and also to 
the fact of many being attracted by the delights of large towns, and 
especially of Paris, that there is a falling off in the number of 
arrivals or rather returns, into Russia. 

These deficits are not, however, of any great importance, for the 
average for the last five years (1872-76) does not exceed 30,508, or 
11 per cent. of the average number of departures, which amounts, 
to 279,506. 

It must also be borne in mind that in looking at the actual 
number of arrivals and departures, an absolutely accurate estimate 
of the number of those really absent cannot be formed, on account 
of deaths, reliable information on this point being missing; but 
when we take into consideration the fact that many leaving the 
country are valetudinarians, or persons in a delicate state of health, 
the probabilities are that the numbers registered at the Custom 
House must be subject to large deductions through deaths. 

In the case of foreigners, the number of arrivals as compared 
with departures 1s in an inverse ratio. Independently of the 
frequent journeys of business or pleasure to and fro, every year 
brings an influx of foreigners who come to settle in the country as 
business or professional men, either merchanis, foremen of work- 
shops, artisans, professors of languages, tutors, governesses, and 
also those unsuccessful persons of all kinds who have failed in 
establishing any position in their own country. In the four quin- 
quennial periods comprised between 1857 and 1876, this immigra- 
tion is an established fact, and is composed of people of fourteen 
different nationalities. The annual average which in 1857-61 was 
26,272, amounted in 1872-76 to 68,949, that is to say increased in 
the proportion of 164 per cent., and it is on about the same regu- 
larly ascending scale, as the general movement of arrivals with 
which it stands in the relationship of 12 to 13 per cent. 

In the same manner that the excess of Russian departures over 
arrivals is affected by deaths, so in a less degree must the mortality 
among these arrivals serve to reduce these figures; but even after 
this reservation there yet remains a considerable increase, and its 
persistence goes far to show the advantages which immigrants find 
in establishing themselves in Russia. 

The countries bordering upon Russia, z.e., Germany, Austria, 
Roumania, and Turkey, in the point of view of numerical impor- 
tance, take the first rank in the movement of foreign travellers and 
immigrants. The German nation alone furnishes half the total 
number of immigrants, as the following figures will show :— 











Germany. 
Arrivals. Departures. Excess of Arrivals. 
SOTHO 26... dete. 682,251 586,057 96,194 
62206 %. ORF ss 879,567 750,106 129,46 
Olek beets, wives 1,122,702 1,007,412 115,290 
oP PK cet elton, ee 1,921,039 1,704,589 216,450 








EQUGL sesepettesee 4,605,559 4,048,164 5e7.305 
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The arrivals and departures of Germans which united show an 
annual average from 1872-76 of 725,125, as compared with 253,662 
in the period 1857-61, are increased by 471,463, or about 186 per 
cent., in fact the numbers are nearly trebled. In the case of 
immigration, the numbers show an increase of 125 per cent. For 
the other nationalities next in order of importance, the following 
table will show the annual averages of arrivals and departures for 
the two extreme periods :— 














Arrivals, 1857-61. D te aa Increase. 
PUIGEPIRIG: \..cscdsivnctciceesebocesednede 97,457 268,604 10147 
MP TINAT ATG cab ise cangiel’nch esa bn cs es 7,887 22,653 14,766 
BD Nr acasrstalstreiensstnneasere cas: 4,481 11,307 6,826 
ESTE MNES Ae os ee 4,320 6,324 2,004, 
INU oes Ser ati i eg ate ba oa 2,908 5,030 2142, 
ORSAY, cca hokey «acct oes ol ow since 1,279 4,085 2,806 
PM AG oops pacgestadspaseeesisasanners 892 3,088 2,196 
OTR SAE IS SR a 934 2,915 1,981 
PEM LCAINE 600 osteesstsvesecsecees tenets 301 1,237 936 
CELTELEN CT MAS a en ee 490 1,066 576 
| TTSIN Se ae I ae 367 955 588 
Swedes and Norwegians ........ 182 64:7 465 
RIB ae Aca ls shnssctes ates: duasadosss 129 506 407 





Comparing these averages, they show an increase of 187 per 
cent. for Roumanians, 176 per cent. Austrians, 152 per cent. Turks, 
246 per cent. Italians, 219 per cent. Greeks, and 212 per cent. Swiss. 
Although the numbers of Americans, Belgians, Danes, Swedes, and 
Dutch are of less importance, there is even in these a perceptible 
increase. The circulation of English and French travellers shows 
proportionally an increase less marked; in fact, only to the extent 
of 73 per cent. British and 46 per cent. French subjects. If we 
now take for the same nationalities the total number of arrivals 
and departures from 1857-76, which will allow of our distinguishing 
the numerical importance of each, the result will be as follows :— 


























Arrivals. Departures. Excess of Arrivals. 
EPI TES Corer saeee-cscaskiewostencectess 4,605,559 4,048,474 5575395 
BRAEADCTATIB \)s.<tesbeste lod. eels dens 1,903,077 1,736,886 266,191 
OCR ED ere Renee secre ee 94,896 56,585 38,221 
ECE ERT ig ten aa ee ee 153,451 123,288 30,163 
NN iio dao by osac irene Civvassinss 43,554 31,521 12,033 
BRT LIBI LS Wess psvseasaach sss -consayesenteas 36,655 253047 11,608 
BREE get keene sectedpedeverenerss ick 29,184 18,756 10,428 
PPAUTARI ST WW ss Caco Siiks.- che sends. Edoeoaceone 16,379 12,360 4,01y 
DESI S865 28,9 < ahs aoe fades cad diane esas TE 305 12,345 3,040 
I Be Pires reer sca con sian p grasses 6,450 5,148 1,302 
OFM AIU aes acs canacechevnrene nether 7,154 5,949 1,205 
eto  tyerscureSacupecaseseaate 5,242 4,547 695 
SUV CSE. wee ian a Sy 5.244. 4,764 480 
Swedes and Norwegians ......... 4,291 4,004 287 
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The part each country takes in the immigration into Russia is 
clearly shown by the preceding figures. There only remains now 
to study the proportion of immigrants to the total movement of 
travellers of the same nationality by comparing the numbers of 
arrivals and departures. The proportion is highest in the case of 
Turks, it being 40 per cent.; in other words, more than two-fifths 


of the Ottoman subjects who have arrived in Russia from 1857-76 | 


came with the express purpose of establishing themselves in, the 
empire, and this is only partly to be attributed to the emigration 
of the Bulgars from the Dobrudscha. But too much importance 
must not be attached to this fact, for although in the period 
1857-61, during which this emigration took place, there was an 
excess of 13,041 arrivals, still the numbers for 1867-71 and 1872-76 
show a proportional increase, being in excess of arrivals over 
departures to the extent of 10,494 in the former and 12,714 in the 
latter period. 

After the Turks, the proportion is highest in the case of Greeks, 
36 per cent., this is due to the last five years; the figures showing 
an excess of 4,655 arrivals over departures as compared with 2,654 


in 1867-71; 1,279 in 1862-66; and 1,840 in 1857-61. The English 


come next with a proportion of 31 per cent., a result produced in 


the same way as in the case of the Greeks, by the last five years, 
which show a total of 6,724, while the numbers for the three 
anterior periods fluctuate between 1,236 and 2,074. ‘The proportion 
of emigration to arrivals is in the ratio of 27 per cent. for French, 
more than 24 per cent. Italians, 20 per cent. Belgians, above 19 per 
cent. Roumanians and Swiss, nearly 17 per cent. Americans, 14 per 
cent. Anstrians, 13 per cent. Dutch, 12 per cent. Germans, 9 per 
cent. Danes, and 6 per cent. Swedes and Norwegians. For the 
total of foreigners it exceeds 13 per cent. To sum up, the total 
number of arrivals of foreigners in excess of departures for the 
twenty years comprised between 1857-76 was 936,549, which brings 
us to this point, that after making due allowance for deaths, the 
population of the Russian empire has been increased to this extent 
by immigration; on the other hand, after deducting the number of 
departures from Russia, which amounted to 453,287, not accounted 
for in the returns of re-arrivals, there remains a total of 483,262 
persons. 

There is one fact worthy of notice in studying the returns 
published by the customs department, which is that the number 
of persons leaving and arriving in Russia by sea is almost the same 
in 1876 as in 1857—21,545 as against 21,401. In the two first 
quinquennial periods, in spite of circumstances which tended either 
to reduce or swell the numbers, the flow of travellers by sea has 
only slightly varied. Comparing the two former and the two 
latter periods however it will be seen that the numbers have 
increased from 22,241 to 25,320. In fact, embracing the whole of 
the twenty years, it represents less than 5 per cent. of the total 
circulation of travellers, leaving a proportion of 95 per cent. for 
railways, which it will be seen have almost exclusively benefited by 
this increase. 

A. VESSHLOVSKY. 
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Vi.—Farmers’ and Landowners’ Losses. 


Tue following is taken from the Statist of 21st June, 1879 :— 

Lord Derby’s speech last Saturday to the Lancashire Farmers’ 
Association was wonderfully sensible and consolatory. The times, 
he said, are undoubtedly bad; there have been three very bad 
seasons ; the bad state of trade generally also diminishes the demand 
for agricultural produce; and foreign competition helps to make 
prices unusually low at a time when bad seasons should have made 
them high. But the farmer, though he cannot look for help in an 
adjustment of rates, because lower rates in the end mean higher 
rent, or in similar expedients, has now the whip-hand of the land- 
lord in the adjustment of rents. When two or three landlords are 
seeking for one tenant, the tenant can make his own terms. Such 
was the burden of Lord Derby’s speech, and it is very soothing and 
consolatory ; but we shall not wonder if the tenants refuse to be 
consoled. We may agree with Lord Derby that matters will adjust 
themselves in the end; that some farmers may emigrate, as Lord 
Derby recommends, and those who may remain will be able to farm 
on better terms ; that seasons, as they can hardly be worse, will be 
better than they have lately been; and that general trade will also 
be better. But allthis does not alter the fact that farming and land- 
owning in this country are passing through a crisis of unexampled 
severity. Itis of no use comforting people who are being ruined 
with reflections that things will right themselves in time. 

We propose to give a few figures which will bring home to 
people how terrible is the crisis which affects the tenant-farmer, 
and, through him, the landowner, who has to make reductions of 
rent, or, worse still, who has farms thrown on his hands which he 
can hardly let on any terms. It can be explained very shortly, we 
think, what the losses of farmers have lately been, and what an 
enormous proportion they bear both to the gross produce of agri- 
culture in England, as well as to the rental, which is the landowner’s 
concern, and the usual net profits, which are the farmer’s concern. 

The gross agricultural produce of the United Kingdom, accord- 
ing to Mr. Caird, is 260,737,500/., the items being as follows :— 

















Quantity. Value. 
cwts. £ 

VV IRCB Ueiecesues na kenrte etues) 55,000,000 32,187,500 
Banley, «cas 254:....c2ieeers 44,000,000 19,800,000 
CURES 88 Ni otevadtdcalpheaadt 64,000,000 28,800,000 
Beans and peas ............ 14,000,000 6,300,000 

Total corn ........ 177,000,000 87,087,500 
P-ABTOOR) «ie ees iter -- aoeens 111,000,000 16,650,000 
SUN CH wad, Pee Ses ae te be 1,214,000 8,500,000 
Butcher’s meat, &e. .... 24,500,000 87,000,000 
Cheese and butter ........ 3,000,000 I 3,500,000 
ANTIGEN Wade soba ead bceds 2,6,000,000 
Hay for horses, &e. .... 80,000,000 16,000,000 


Strawisold) cisues..dein 40,000,000 6,000,000 





ROCA. scccothhesavvss 436,714,000 260,737,500 
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And the rental and farmer’s profits may each be taken as about 
one-fourth of this amount, or nearly seventy millions sterling. It 
is with these figures we have to compare the losses sustained by the 
farmer at the present time as compared with an average year. 
How much must these losses amount to? Are they material, or 
rather are they not overwhelming, in relation to the figures of 
produce, rent, and profit we have cited P 

Let us look at the conditions of the various items separately. 
The first on the list is wheat, of which the average return is 
32,187,000/. What can have been the gross value of the wheat 
crop in recent years, as compared with the average? The answer 
is that there must be a reduction of at least something like fifty per 
cent. There are three causes of a diminished return. The area 
under wheat is first of all about 12 per cent. less than it was only a 
few years ago; next, the yield in the years 1876 and 1877 was no 
less than 25 per cent. under the average, and last year was probably 
still under the average, Mr. Caird’s estimate that it was over the 
average being far from generally accepted; last of all, the price 
obtained by the farmer has been at least 15 per cent. under the 
average, being 46s. 5d. in 1878 as compared with the low average 
of 54s. only. All these differences come to about 50 per cent., and 
we shall probably not be far wrong in estimating that from wheat, 
during the last two or three years, farmers have been receiving 
about 16,000,000]., instead of the 32,000,000/. which Mr. Caird 
calculates that they receive in average years. Of course, to some 
extent this reduction is due to the diminution of the area under 
wheat cultivation, but by the method of comparison we are pursu- 
ing we should allow for this in the increased return, if any, from 
other crops where the area has been eniarged. 

As regards the next items on the list—barley, oats, and beans 
and peas—there seems to have been no material diminution of the 
area; but we cannot put at less than 10 per cent. the falling-off in 
price in 1875, and at the present time as compared with the prices 
ruling a few years ago, while to judge by the rapid increase of 
foreign importations, far exceeding anything that can be occasioned 
by the increase of population, the home yield must be taken to 
have fallen off in quantity ancther 10 per cent. In other words, 
the return to farmers from barley, oats, and beans and peas, must 
be about 20 per cent. under the average, or a loss in all of over 
10,000,000/. 

The next itern on the list is potatoes. Here again there is a 
falling-off of 10 per cent. at least in the price, while the falling-off 
in aggregate yield, judging by the increased importations, must be 
another 10 per cent. This makes an additional loss of about 
3,3 30,0001. 

In wool we may reckon a reduction of about the same amount, 
or 1,700,0col, 

As regards ‘‘ butcher’s meat, bacon, hams, and pork,”’ it is more 
difficult to make an estimate, the falling-off in the price of butcher's 
meat not having been marked till lately; but we believe we are 
within the mark in saying that prices of fresh butcher’s meat are 
now at least 10 per cent. lower than they were several years ago, 
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that prices of bacon, hams, salt beef, &c., are about 25 per cent. 
lower, and have for a considerable time been 15 to 20 per cent. 
lower, and that, judging by the increased importations, there has 
been rather a falling-off in the home supply than otherwise, not- 
withstanding an increase in permanent pasture, that is, in the area 
of land devoted to the growth of this sort of agricultural produce. 
We cannot think, then, we shall be far wrong in estimating that 
under this head farmers have lately been receiving 20 per cent. less 
than they formerly did on the average, or a loss of 17,400,000/. on 
an average return of 87,000,000. 

In cheese and butter, the next item, the loss must be equally 
great or greater. The increased importations in the last few years 
have amounted to 20 per cent. of the former importation, and 10 
per cent. of the total consumption at home, so that the home pro- 
duction has probably fallen off a good deal, say at the very least 
5 per cent. At the same time the price has fallen tremendously— 
‘at the very least, we should say, 25 to 30 per cent. Hstimating 
the reduced return to farmers from butter and cheese at 30 per 
cent. on a total of 13,500,0001., we get a total loss of 4,050,000/. 

As to the remaining items, Sanilk, tt hay ‘for hovees ” and 
* straw sold for town consumption,” we have fewer data to guide 
us, but we shall only estimate for a loss of 10 per cent., or 4,800,000/. 
as compared with the average. 

Summing up all these losses, then, we get the following 
result :— 






































Reduction. 
Average Value 
of Crop. 
Amount. Per Cent. 
£ £ 

ESE bbe ii hea eat Cle’ dedlle lt ad 32,187,500 | 16,093,750 50 
ORD GANG setts: AR oe ie, § es eae 19,800,000 3,960,000 2,0 
Lae’ GP RWIAG A onl de A 28,800,000 5,760,000 20 
SEATS ANUS POCAS icpei cs ocaui edb easddodacndsdonssee 6,300,000 1,260,000 20 

PEOEGE CONTI: cocaichcstateacs cus 87,087,500 | 27,073,750 
RSET is etek teisteceanitss ects Secsstits 16,650,000 3,330,000 20 
Bie ire, wicket. ht. ee ese 8,500,000 1,700,000 20 
Butcher’s meat, bacon, &e. ...........0 87,000,000 17,400,000 20 
CHEESE ANC Hutter gsscce.cccccsssecsonsasesssedens 13,500,000 4,050,000 30 
NR re Be cad asss udatsias sn ensaciide<oeeestf 26,000,000 2,600,000 10 
Bey EOE NOTSCS OCs gycoescmeeesecsseennezeeee 16,000,000 1,600,000 10 
Straw sold for town consumption .... 6,000,000 600,000 10 

A Wey ta ee ee ee 260,737,500 | 58,353,750 





The final result is that while the average gross produce of 
English agriculture may be put at 260,737,500l., the current yield 
of the last year or two and at the present time 1s 58,353,750/. less, 
a difference of rather more than 22 per cent. This is enough to 
show in a moment how serious the farmer’s position must be. His 
capital being turned over once a-year only, the whole of the loss 
falls to be deducted from the net profit of the year, and a difference 
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of 22 per cent. in the gross return must of course be immensely 
larger on the net return. In fact, as will have been observed, the 
loss is nearly equal to the whole sum which is reckoned for the 
income tax as the aggregate farmer’s profit ! 

It will be said, perhaps, that the farmer has some compensation 
like other consumers in the lower range of prices, but unhappily in 
his case this is true toa very limited extent only. In particular, he 
has been unable to obtain any material reduction in the chief 
element of all which concerns him—the wages of agricultural 
labour; these wages having in fact just been raised at the very 
moment that bad seasons and increased foreign competition were 
about to press so heavily upon him. The farmer is thus without 
any compensation for the diminished value of his gross produce, 
and we can at once understand, therefore, why farms are thrown 
up and rents fall, and there is absolute consternation among farmers 
and landowners together. Even if a loss to the extent above 
stated has only been going on for a short time the crisis is all the 
more severe, because it succeeds several years of minor losses, 
which have totally deprived all concerned of the means of resisting 
so great a calamity as has now befallen them. 

The extent of the calamity will be farther apparent if we com- 
pare the loss with the amount of farming capital in the country. 
In his paper on “The Accumulations of Capital,’ Mr. Giffen esti- 
mated the farming capital at 667,000,000/.; and this was asserted 
by some gentlemen specially acquainted with farming to be over, 
and not under, the mark. But the above annual loss of 58,000,000/. 
is about 8 per cent. on this capital sum; and such losses for a year 
or two would plainly eat into the aggregate capital of the farming 
class in the most formidable manner. The loss being of a kind 
which is unequally distributed, the absolute ruin of many farmers, 
and of not a few landowners who are heavily mortgaged, is only 
too intelligible. So extreme a fluctuation in any business must 
spread disaster all round. | 

Of course, as Lord Derby assumes, matters will right themselves 
in the end. Farmers will be able to make bargains better adapted 
to present circumstances than those made several years ago. It is 
obvious, too, as Lord Derby pointed out, that one of the causes 
which now press so heavily on the farmers, the badness of the 
seasons, is of a temporary character only, while the same may be 
said of general trade. One year with another there will probably 
in future be better seasons than there have lately been, and the 
demand for agricultural produce will be increased. But admitting 
all this, we must also hold that the crisis indicates to some extent 
a permanent change for the worse in the conditions of Hnglish 
agriculture. The coincidence of very low prices for agricultural 
produce with singularly unfavourable seasons is altogether unpre- 
-cedented, and proves in a striking way the increasing force of 
foreign competition. Even if the seasons should be better, there- 
fore, and general trade should improve, farmers and landowners 
may still suffer from low prices in a way that will prevent a return 
to the old prosperity. Certainly at the present time no great business 
could well be in a worse condition or have gloomier prospects than 
that of the English farmer. 


=i /)e. 
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VII.—Notes on Heonomical and Statistical Works. 


Report on the Statistical Survey and Imperial Clazetteer of India, 
1878. By W. W. Hunter, LL.D., Director-General of Gazetteers 
and Statistics to the Government of India. . 

Dr. Hunter’s able report describes the progress made, up to 
July, 1878, in the compilation of the Imperial Gazetteer of India, on 
which great work he has been engaged ever since 1871. Since the 
report was sent in to the India Office in July last, further progress 
has been made, and it is now more than ever certain that the 
Gazetteer will be completed by 1881, the year fixed by the Indian 
Government for its publication. In 1869 Dr. Hunter was directed 
to draw up a scheme for a statistical survey of India. The attempt 
to perform this operation had been made more than once during 
this and the last century, and much money and time was expended 
with little or no systematic result. A very great mass of materials 
was obtained, but the information was of no use, on account of the 
absence of a well-constituted central organisation, and the want of 
unity in the principles on which the operations were carried on in 
the various provinces. The scheme submitted by Dr. Hunter, after 
a careful investigation of the subject, was accepted by the Governor- 
General in Council, and its author was appointed Director-General 
of Statistics in 1871, and instructed to carry it out. The scheme 
contained two distinct features: first, the collection of materials 
for forming the statistical survey ; and second, the condensation of 
these materials into a concise alphabetical form to constitute the 
Imperial Gazetteer. 

The first section of the report deals with the arrangements for 
the statistical survey. The aims of Dr. Hunter were—“ first, to 
ascertain and eliminate the causes of previous failures; second, to 
secure the co-operation of the local governments by respecting 
their individuality and modifying the general scheme to suit the 
circumstances of their several provinces; third, to collect the mate- 
rials at once systematically and cheaply, by enlisting the unpaid 
agency of the district officers throughout India, directed by a paid 
central supervision.” In 1878 the survey was completed for four- 
fifths of British India, the returns of 190 out of 240 districts having 
been received. A table is given, showing the details of the pro- 
gress made up to 3lst May, 1878, since which date the work has 
been still farther advanced. About half of the Imperial Gazetteer 
is now in the printer’s hands. 

The details relative to the work done in the various adminis- 
trative divisions of India afford ample evidence of the difficulties 
encountered by Dr. Hunter in carrying out the plan fixed on. In 
the case of Bengal, the collection of the materials, under the imme- 
diate direction of Dr. Hunter himself, was concluded, and the 
work of compilation commenced in 1874. It was soon found, how- 
ever, that the cost of a literary undertaking of that magnitude 
would be much less in England than in India, and Dr. Hunter was 
ordered to proceed with all the materials to Edinburgh. This 
change of plan was entirely successful; the statistical account of 
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Bengal being completed in half the time and at a third of the cost 
originally contemplated. Bengal has a population of 62,800,000 
persons, or about one-third of the inhabitants of India, and it is 
certainly fortunate that so large an area was under the direct 
supervision of Dr. Hunter, for the progress that has been made in 
Madras and Bombay was much smaller, owing to the want of efficient 
and uniform superintendence. Not that able men were not employed 
in the work, but they were constantly removed from their duties in 
connection with the survey by the Government, and were not always 
permitted to follow the plan recommended by Dr. Hunter, and 
carried out by him in Bengal. In Bombay especially the provincial 
compiler appointed to collect statistics was found to have acquired 
so much useful information that he was ‘‘ repeatedly withdrawn 
from his own work to compile the Annual Administration Report of 
the Presulency.”’ The consequence was that the operations of the 
statistical survey of Bombay was very much behind hand, and there 
was some danger of the completion of the Imperial Gazetteer being 
delayed. Dr. Hunter accordingly arranged with the Bombay 
Government for the supply of statistical abstracts which would 
serve as materials for the account of Bombay which was required 
for the Gazetteer. Only four complete district returns have been 
produced in ten years, for the Bombay administration commenced 
its operations in 1869. Since the appointment of Sir Richard 
Temple to the governorship of the Presidency more attention 
has been paid to the matter, and a promise has been given to 
Dr. Hunter that “ the compiler shall remain on his special duty in 
connection with the statistical account without further inter- 
ruption.” 

The backward state of the survey of Madras is due chiefly to 
another cause, namely, the obstinacy with which the Government 
of that Presidency has refused to accept the method of collection 
and compilation devised by Dr. Hunter and adopted by the Indian 
Government. In spite of remonstrances addressed to them by 
Dr, Hunter, the Madras authorities preferred the method they had 
struck out for themselves, and they further seem to have shown 
themselves very “ touchy’ when the central Government suggested 
a change in their system. This rather morbidly independent spirit 
is evidently the worst obstacle in the way of a satisfactory comple- 
tion of the Gazetteer. Another difficulty, of a more general kind, 
comes out strongly in the case of Madras. If competent civil 
servants are appointed to perform the work needed for the statistical 
survey, they either lose their opportunities of promotion or have to 
give up their share in the work before they have completed it. | 
The best remedy, we imagine, would be to make it worth the while 
of able men to finish their portion of the survey, and compensate 
them for their loss of promotion. This might be expensive, but it 
would not be as wasteful as the present method, by which much 
money is spent and no satisfactory result attained. 

The accounts of Assam, the north-west provinces, the Punjaub, 
and the central provinces are all more or less defective, and their 
completion arrested by one or the other of these causes. Abstracts 
of the returns have, however, been sent in, and the compilation of 
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- the Gazetteer will not be delayed. The information obtained con- 
cerning the seven minor administrations is much better and more 
satisfactory than the returns furnished by the larger and more 
important seats of Government. The survey of the native terri- 
tories has made but indifferent progress, and the materials to be 
supplied on this head for the Imperial Gazetteer are still wanting. 

The work of compiling the Gazetteer itself was commenced in 

1877, in pursuance of a despatch from the Secretary of State to the 
Governor-General of India in Council. It was arranged that 
Dr. Hunter should return again to England, organise a literary staff 
there, and complete the work by 1881, “at a cost just one-half of 
the sum estimated for the compilation if done in India.” He took 
with him one permanent assistant, and organised a staff of contribu- 
tors, some of whom were paid for their services, and others were 
volunteers. Dr. Hunter issued full instructions as to the length, 
form, and nature of the articles the contributors were required to 
write. The list of places to be noticed in the Gazetteer was drawn up 
with great care, and an index of all places incidentally mentioned 
_ was also prepared. ven if all the details were satisfactorily dealt 
with, however, there are certain defects in a work of this nature 
which cannot be remedied. As Dr. Hunter remarks, ‘its adminis- 
trative value is impaired by the fact that its figures cannot be 
brought up to date.’ Moreover, it is almost impossible to contrive 
that all the statistics given shall relate to the same year, and all 
that Dr. Hunter claims is that his figures substantially represent 
the facts between 1872 and 1878. He tells us that as a work of 
general reference the Gazetteer will unfortunately be deficient in 
archeological and antiquarian details. A certain amount of infor- 
mation will be given regarding the foreign and feudatory States, 
and general descriptions will be furnished as to the state of things 
in the independent frontier States. Dr. Hunter has information 
regarding Afghanistan and others of these latter which there are 
sound reasons for keeping secret, and which he is not at liberty to 
divulge, but the proprietors of the Encyclopedia Britannica have 
placed at his disposal all articles on the frontier States of India that 
were likely to be of use to him. 

The remaining difficulties are two, first, that of obtaining the 
latitude and longitude of the places treated of, and next that of 
deciding on a system of spelling for the names of the places 
mentioned. The question of the spelling of Indian names is a very 
important one, and is very hard to deal with. Obviously some 
settled plan must be adopted in an alphabetical work. For two 
systems at least good cases might be made out, and already the 
public had drawn from both of them indiscriminately in their spelling 
of the names of various well known places, besides spelling names in 
many cases without any regard to system at all. Dr. Hunter’s own 
scheme was not adopted in toto by the Indian Government. Several 
pages of the report are taken up with the exposition of his views on 
this question, and his account of what has actually been decided on, 
and the steps taken to have the decision made effective. Dr. Hunter 
concludes his report with a request for an additional six months 
beyond the period originally contemplated, in order to give time 
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for the completion of the returns from Bombay and Madras, which, 
as has been already mentioned, are much behind hand. He also 
gives in an appendix his circular to the compilers of provincial 
gazetteers. 

Edelmetall-Produktion und Werthverhdltniss Zwischen Gold und 
Silber. Von Dr. Adolf Soetbeer. (Hrgdnzungsheft, No. 5 zu Peter- 
manws Mittheilungen). Gotha: Justus Perthes,1879. Dr. Soetbeer’s 
work on the Production of the Precious Metals is rather lengthy, 
but it contains a good deal of very valuable information. The 
period he deals with is from the discovery of America to the 
present time, or rather to 1875, and he gives a very carefully caleu- 
lated estimate for each country, of the amounts produced by it at 
different periods. Since 1493 he calculates that silver to the value 
of 32,492 million marks, or 1,625/. millions sterling, has been added 
to the world’s stock of this metal. The additions to the stock of 
gold amount to 1,318/. millions sterling. Besides giving an account 
of the production of the various nations, he gives tables showing 
that of the world, in periods of about twenty years each, since 1493. 
After dealing with the question of the supplies of gold and silver, 
he traces the history of the relation in value that has subsisted 
between them, from the earliest times of which we have any infor- 
mation down to 1493. The means of determining the proportion in 
which silver and gold were exchanged during the middle ages are 
very scanty. In Germany, from the middle of the fourteenth to 
the middle of the fifteenth century, it seems to have been pretty 
steady at about 12 to 1. The anomalous rates which appear to 
have ruled in England from 1104 to 1278, suchas 9 to 1 and 10 to1, 
are evidence of the difficulties of transport that then impeded 
trade. In France the relation varied considerably between 1338 
and 1488, silver being, as a rule, worth more, measured in gold, than 
in Germany, but less than in Italy, where a rate of about 11 to I 
ruled from 1252 to 1375, except that in 1324 the anomalous rate of 
13% to 1 is given. Dr. Soetbeer is, however, doubtful as to the 
accuracy of the data for this rate, and it is probably erroneous. 
From 1375 onwards, in Italy, the rate moved to about 10} to 1, at 
which it remained, with some strange exceptions, till 1495. Dr. Soet- 
beer’s information regarding the period 1493-1540 is very meagre ; 
but from the latter year onward there is no lack of trustworthy 
evidence available, as far as Germany, France, and the Netherlands 
are concerned. The rate fluctuated a good deal in those countries 
from 1501 to 1680, the tendency being, on the whole, one of depre- 
ciation for silver. From 1687 to 1878 the rate is given for every 
year, and the resulting table is a very instructive one. During the 
period 1687-1740 the rate oscillated about 15:09 to 1. From about 
1741, however, silver once more rose in comparison with gold, and 
down to about 1789 the average rate was about 14°75 to 1. Sub- 
sequently gold being much appreciated the rate moved to 15°42 to 1, 
at which it remained tolerably steady, allowing for some rather 
severe fluctuations during the Napoleonic wars, until about 1820, 
since which year until 1850, 15°75 to 1 was the most usual rate. 
The gold discoveries of 1851 had the effect of depreciating gold to 
such an extent, that the rate during the twenty years ending with 
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1870 was once more about 15°40 to 1, or more favourable to silver 
than the “bi-metallic” rate of 15‘50 to t. Since 1870, the 
monetary policy of Germany has introduced a new set of conditions, 
and the rate has rapidly advanced. In 1871 it was 15°57 to 1, and 
in 1878 17°92 to 1. We may remark that the average rate of 15°98 
to I, given as representing the five years 1871-75 is somewhat 
misleading, as the movement during that period was one of steady 
decline in silver, and the difference between the maximum and 
_minimum rates is no less than a whole unit. In most previous 
periods the differences of the maxima and minima were slight 
enough to permit of the arithmetic mean being treated as really 
typical. We must not omit to mention Dr. Soetbeer’s diagrams. 
Although they show no facts which are not easily perceived from 
the tables, they are so well executed that they deserve high praise. 
Diagram III, showing the variations in the rate of exchange between 


silver and gold, is especially fine as a specimen of the employment 
of the graphic method. 


VIII.—Notes on Recent Additions to the Inbrary. 


THe additions to the library during the past quarter, are as 
usual both numerous and valuable. 

We may draw attention to the various foreign Government 
publications that enrich eur library, to which the list that is insered 
quarterly in the Journal, will from time to time bea tolerable ‘guide. 
In most cases our series of such works are complete, and they are 
easily accessible to any Fellows of the Society who may wish to 
consult them. 

M. Francois Mosser, the author of L’ Hsprit del Heonomie Politique, 
is evidently a man of some originality of mind. Unfortunately 
there are cases in which to be original and to be useless are 
synonymous terms. The main principles of political economy are 
now settled, and in any case, we fear that an attempt to apply 
Hegelian phraseology to economics, which is what M. Mosser has 
attempted to do, was doomed at the outset to’failure. We are sorry 
to say that the book is hardly readable at all, in consequence of the 
monstrous jargon in which the author has thought fit to express 
his ideas. His views, as far as we can see, for we must plead 
guilty to having only read a portion of this novel development of 
the principles of the Ding au Sich school, seem very sound. He 
shows a true appreciation of the pretensions of the historic school, 
which he truly describes as a mere reaction from the extreme length 
to which the followers of the deductive method had been led away. 
At the same time he is not blind to the defects, or rather the impo- 
tences, of pure deduction. If M. Mosser will only condescend to 
use the language of ordinary mortals, to abstain from writing such 
sentences as this, ‘‘l’economie politique n’a aujourd’hui encore que 

-le sentiment du Vrai qui la pousse a l’activité;” and from such 
phrases as, “la négation du travail comme pure quantité,” we have 
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no doubt he conld write an excellent volume on political economy. 
Unless he “reforms this altogether,” his readers are likely to be 
very few indeed. 

The Report of the Special Committee of the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce, appointed to consider the “state of trade in connection 
with the discrediting of silver as money,” is a very curious docu- 
ment. It sets forth that the committee, having investigated the 
subject with a profound sense of its importance, have arrived at 
the conclusion that the present depression of trade is due to the 
demonetisation of silver, and that in order to remedy the evils thus 
produced, all nations must adopt bi-metallism. That clever and well 
instrueted men of business should have deliberately advocated such 
an impracticable chimera as universal bi-metallism, only shows how 
little our educational system has hitherto been able to effect of a 
useful kind. While however the country still contains gentlemen 
who have, presumably, once learnt the elements of political economy, 
and who nevertheless talk nonsense about ‘‘ reciprocity,” it is not 
surprising that the more refined absurdity involved in bi-metallism 
should find adherents. After all, bi-metallism is conceivable in 
theory, however impossible it may be in practice, while the terms 
‘‘ protection” or “ reciprocity” cannot even be construed in thought. 
It is not likely that bi-metallism will ever receive more able 
advocacy than that given to it by the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce, and if we find that that body has shown itself to be 
under a grave misconception of the economic phenomena investigated, 
our disbelief in the theories it puts forward will be much increased. 
The committee are of opinion that, up to 1875, the action of the 
Latin Union tended to produce a “par of exchange” between gold 
and silver. Now it has been admitted on all hands, that the 
machinery of the Latin Union does exert some kind of “ equili- 
bratory ” force on the value of the two metals. When silver was 
cheap, France and the Latin Union took silver, and when that metal 
rose relatively to gold, or what comes to the same thing, gold fell 
relatively to it, they once more returned silver to the world at large. 
But the whole force of the bi-metallic machinery lies in the fact 
that a bi-metallic country gives gold for silver, or silver for gold, 
at the option of those with whom it deals. When silver was 
cheaper than gold, e.g., from 1820 to 1850, the bi-metallic law caused 
silver to flow into France; as long as France had gold, her readiness 
to take silver acted to keep the silver market up, just as any other 
demand for silver does. But when gold became scarce in France, 
the bi-metallic law rapidly ceased to exercise any control over the 
price of silver, until the time of the gold discoveries, when France 
once more obtained gold. As however the fall in gold produced a 
rise in silver, apart from the causes tending to harden the silver 
market itself, the action of the bi-metallic law subsequent to 1850 
was to depress, not to raise the value of silver. That previous to 
1850 the market price of silver was always below the bi-metallic 
price, proves that the steadiness of silver was due to natural causes. 
For except during the earlier portion of the period in question, the 
bi-metallic law had, as we have shown, no influence over the price. 
Even supposing there were no flaw in the theory of bi-metallism, its 
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practical realisation is absolutely impossible. It would be very 
difficult to persuade even the nations of Hurope to agree on the 
subject. And to induce the enormous populations resident in China 
and other silver countries to take to gold, would bea hopeless task. 

Tenth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labour. January, 1879. Tribner and Co. The latest report issued 
by the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labour, is a very 
interesting one. Of the various matters dealt with, some are of a 
merely local importance. On the other hand, the inquiry as to the 
number of unemployed persons in Massachusetts in 1878, that into 
the state of wages and prices in 1878 as compared with 1860, and 
the result of an attempt to obtain the opinion of workmen themselves 
on the Labour Question, are of a more general value. For Massa- 
chusetts may fairly be taken as a representative of the best results 
of civilisation in the Hastern States of the Union. With regard 
to the number of unemployed persons, the Bureau instituted a 
thorough canvass of the State in June and July, 1878. The results 
obtained indicated a condition of things so essentially different from 
the generally received statements, ‘that it was resolved to make 
known the facts at once.”” The number of persons out of work in June 
and July, 1878, was 28,508. Considering that statements had been 
made, some asserting that the number was from 200,000 to 
300,000, that there were 40,000 out of work in Boston alone, 
the actual:result shows how utterly erroneous estimates of such 
statistical quantities may be, especially when put forward by 
people who are passionately attached to some preconceived opinion. 
The pessimists in America were naturally very angry at having 
one of their pet allegations demolished in this unceremonious 
manner, and accordingly they asserted that June was not a 
fair month totake. The Bureau accordingly made another canvass 
in November, 1878, with the result of showing that at that date 
only 23,000 persons were out of work. The investigation of 
wages and prices in 1878 and 1860 occupies many pages in the 
report. It is shown in the tables that on the whole wages were 
24°4 per cent. higher in.1878 than in 1860. On the other hand, the 
prices of such articles as enter into the cost of living have increased 
about 14°5 per cent. The advance in “ real wages ”’ is therefore about 
1o per cent. In estimating the improvement in the condition of 
the workmen, it should be remembered that certain reductions in 
the hours of labour have been effected. Some most interesting 
information as to the habits of the working classes in the matter of 
purchases of what they need, is given, which seems to show that 
in Massachusetts they continue to use the best qualities of food 
but in lesser quantities, and are practising rigid economy in boots, 
clothing, fuel, and other things. The attempt made by the Bureau 
to obtain a large mass of “ opinions and suggestions ” from work- 
men, as to their condition, failed, owing to the utter want of interest 
displayed by the workmen appealed to. Five thousand notices were 
sent out to all parts of the State, and in addition, the newspapers 
inserted advertisements. In answer to this appeal, 638 requests for 
blank forms to be filled up were received. Neither signatures, nor 
addresses were asked for, so that no fear of consequences should 
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trouble even the most outspoken complaints. Of the 638 forms sent 
out, only 272 were returned, and of these 22 were useless, through 
imperfect filling up, and 20 were left blank. The result was very 
disappointing, and could not be treated as of much statistical value. 
It supplies, however, very remarkable negative evidence of the want 
of interest of the working classes, even in so highly intelligent a 
population as that of Massachusetts, in the labour question. 

American Almanac and Treasury of Facts, Statistical, Financial, 
and Political, for 1879, edited by A. R. Spofford, Librarian of 
Congress, is a duodecimo volume of 400 pages, in its second year of 
issue, and gives in a compact form, all the most important facts 
relating to American agriculture, manufactures, mining, shipping, 
railroads, telegraphs, banks, post offices, public funds, education, 
currency, revenue and expenditure, taxation, imports and exports, 
public debts, investments, &c., and also a separate view of each State 
of the Union. 

The first issue (for 1878), which is also to be found in the 
library, was devoted largely to financial topics. The present issue 
(for 1879} gives prominence to the great industries and commerce 
of the United States, and is described as substantially a new work. 
Among its new features is a series of articles on the History and 
Principles of Taxation, Homestead and Exemption Laws in all the 
States, a History of the Continental and Confederate Currency, the 
Budgets of Nations, the World’s Stock of the Precious Meta/s, the 
Insolvent Laws of all the States, Sugar Production, Silver Money 
and the Paris Conference, History of Resumption in England, Vital 
Statistics of various Nations, Cotton Production of the United States, 
the Army and Navy, &e. 

We hope this work will receive the support necessary to ensure 
its continuance, as we are told that the edition for 1878 did not 
meet its expenses, and that whether the work will be continued 
hereafter must depend upon the encouragement received. ‘The 
editor’s official position is not only a guarantee of his ability for the 
task he has undertaken, but also of the trustworthy character of his 
sources of information for such a work, which are in almost all 
cases quoted, a commendable practice, that adds considerably to the 
value of the book. 

The Colonial Office List for 1879, published by Messrs. Harrison 
and Sons, is an 8vo. volume of 400 pages, comprising historical 
and statistical information respecting the colonial dependencies 
of Great Britain, &c., compiled from official records by the per- 
mission of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. The present is 
the eighteenth annual publication, the contents of which are divided 
into eight parts, the most interesting and important portion of the 
book, however, is the Historical and Statistical Account of the 
Colonies (Part IL), appended to which in some cases are well- 
executed coloured maps, of which the present volume contains 
fifteen, besides a general map of the world showing the British 
dominions, ocean telegraphs, &c. The information relating to each 
colony has been ably compressed and clearly stated, while it may be 
assumed, considering the facilities of access to official records that 
the compiler enjoys, that the latest available information is given, 
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Since last year three new maps have been added to the series, viz., 
for the Bahamas, Natal and the Transvaal. The latter is interesting, 
and up to date showing clearly the additions claimed for the 
Transvaal by: the local geographer, Mr. Jeppe, as well as the territory 
awarded to the Zulus by Her Majesty’s High Commissioner in the 
recent arbitration between the Transvaal and the Zulu nation. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 30th June, 1879. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


Austria and Hungary— 


Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir 1876, Heft 7; und fiir 1877, ae ERS yaa 
EOL EGRET daa id ante ee ee on eae 


Hivatalos Statistikai Kézlemények Magyarorszag Hite-) | The Royal Statis- 
lintézetei, 1877-ben. 171 pp., imp. 8vo. Budapest, tical Bureau of 


Meda r eh See Aes tee sacs ydend cla ae Tnsavsed Mires silneotedcaeesteate Hungary 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn, 1876, 6¢" Jahrgang, 

Hefte 1, 3, und 6. 4to. Budapest, 1879 ............... \ 4 
Die Wirthschaftliche und Commercielle Beschreibung 

der Kénigl.-Ungarischen Staatsforste. 211 pp., map, 3 


RUNES CED S Sh LOG) ck -culetasta bh. cab sapetasstlesroaddoscnaee 
Buparrst.—Budapest Févaros Statisztikai Hivata- 
14 k havi fiizetei, VI Eufolyam 1878, 56-67 ca. | M. J. Kérési 
EIU MERL GS fo ia ie-d A SREPE ICID oa tA. vss hah sneaks ond ide ROBE 
Bupaprst.—Neuviéme Session du Congrés Inter- | 
national de Statistique, 1876. 0... ccccsesscessseseees 
EPO TAMIMe., — AVE ti, PROMOS a ccacteesp-.<.sphicenn alee) whe ceone 
TE Section; J wWWiee® i.e ccrcieseeeee 
Article 3. Statistique des 
Personnes Morales s’oc- 
cupant d’Industrie et 
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» , idle: Comamercet:.ii2i:..icideiss 
a Til »  Hygiéne Publique ............ 
7 IV » Agriculture et Sylviculture 
by V » Industrie, commerce, &ce. 





Article 2. Statistique des 
Accidents et des Décés 
dans l’industrie, proven- | 
ant du fait méme- du 
travail et Assurance -| Mrs. N. Tayler 
contre les Accidents........ 

Hapports: eb RésolUtions ........c..isicaccssacenecasasersdensssntesonee 

Compte-Rendu, 2°™° Partie. 4to. Budapest............ 

Eloge de L. A. J. Quetelet. Discours prononcé par 
M. E. Engel. 4to. Budapest and Berlin, 1876.... 

Statistique Internationale— 

Caisses d’Epargne, compilée par le Bureau de Sta- 
tistique du Royaume d’Italie. Imp. 8vo. Rome, | 





ESV Gi? Jos Wee 0G Sop uee Sn EAN Mee OBE SPS) teem he ae anaee 

Ktat dela Population. I. Tableaux recueillis par 

le Bureau Central de Statistique de la Suéde. 

123 pp., 4to. Stockholm, 1875-76 ow 
Vienna. Commission du Congrés International de 
Statistique. Compte-Rendu des Séances tenues 4 | 
Vienne en 1873. 42 pp., 8vo. St. Pétersbourg, 1874 ) 
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Donations—Oontd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


Belgium— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique. 9°™* année, aL : 
1878. xli and 372 pp., diagrams, 8vo. Bruxelles, he Done Olea 


1879 Interior 
Exposé de la situation du Royaume de 1861 4 1875. | 
2e et 8° Fascicule. 8vo. Bruxelles.................0..0e00 j 4g 


Brussets. Annuaire de la Mortalité, ou Tableaux Sta- 
tistiques des Causes de Décés et du Mouvement de la 
Population. Parle Dr. E. Janssens. 1876. 15e™¢ 
année. Diagrams, &c., 8vo. Bruxelles, 1877 ............ 


Dr. E. Janssens 


Brazil. Quelques renseignements statistiques sur le 
Brésil, par le délégué au congrés de Bude-Pesth, 
Vicomte de Poito Seguro. 23 pp., imp. 8vo. Vienne, {| Mrs. N. Tayler 
LS TG CRNA i earch de theadeaaseroanaterhcic seme be laobste te UE eects 


China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs— 

1. Statistical Series. Reports on Trade at the 
Treaty Ports for the year 1877. 138th issue. 

Maps and diagrams. 4to. Shanghai, 1878.......... 

2. Speal Beat No. 2. Mie ia for the | apn Be 
half-year ended 30th September, 1878. 16th } 
issue, vi and 32 pp., plates and diagrams, 4to........ 

3. Miscellaneous ae No. 6. List of the ee 
Chinese Lighthouses, Light-vessels, Buoys and 
Beacons for 1879. (Corrected to 1st December, 

1878.) 7th issue, 22 pp., 4to. Shanghai, 1879 ....J 


spector General of 
Chinese Maritime 


Denmark— 

Statistisk Tabelverk, 4° Rekke— 
Litra A. Nt 1. Vielser, Fédsler og Dédsfald 1] Bas 
aarene 1870-74 (mariages, naissances et décés). xand ihe tote 
247 pp., Sto. WGjobenhayn, A879 Gece eth. cas: 

Rapport au Congrés International de Statistique de 
Bude-Pesth sur Vétat de la Statistique Officielle 
du Royaume de Danemark. 8yvo. Copenhague, ‘winne 
LSFG Mei s,aplecdstPbechits AR ete Ret MRC AMCs Oe Ean TG 


reau of Denmark 


France— 

Statistique de VEnseignement Primaire (1876-77).]| The Ministry of 
Tome Premier. Ixxxii and 264 pp., maps sn | Public Education, 
dingrams, Ato.” “Paris, 1878 12 on eect tere ete &e. 

Ditto, Report without the Tables. Ixxxii pp., oe MRT oe 
Bd Miagrams ACO, 1.50 ae Eee ee Meer occa eae a A 

Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de 
legislation comparée, 3°™¢ année, Mar.—May, is | M. A. de Foville 

OVO. UE EXITS © cect tthe abeteens dhuinete ous ah bn Seen Re 


Sciences Médicales de, tome xvii, 1877. Plate, 
8yo,,, Tiyon—-Paris, A878 Bish. sieeve, cae eee 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle— 
Partie Littéraire, tome xxv, Nos. 4—5  w.ceeccccsceeee The Editor 
», Technique. Tome xxvii, Nos. 4—5. 8vo. ; ee 
Pate LS TO. ick. sbi ee Mee ee renee 


Lyon, Mémoires et Comptes-Rendus de la Société des 
The Society 
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France—Contd. 
Révue Géographique Internationale— 
4eme année, No. 41. 4to. Paris, 1879  .....cscesseseees The Editor 
Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal de_ la, The Societ 
xxeme année. Nos.4—6, imp. 8vo. Paris, 1879 xf Vana 


Germany — 

Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 
Band xxxvii, Hefte 1—3 (Jan.—Mar., 1879). 4to. 
Lay ah® i, RUA Be ei des UP Rn ee Aare ee ee | 

BERLIN. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt, 5e7 Jahr- 
gang, herausgegeben von R. Béckh. 240 pp., 8vo. >| The Editor 
EGE CIy Ete Vp Mere oer one ke | eee ee er ee a 

FRANKFORT. Beitrage zur Statistik der Stadt Frank- ) 
furt-am-Main. 3°" Band, 3° Heft, 165 pp., 4to. | The Geographical 


The Imperial Statis- 
tical Office 


pe ne ae ene eee Ver CINE Cee eh chen and Statistical 
Ditto, Statistische Mittheilungen tiber den civilstand Society, Frankfort 
der Stadt Frankfurt-am-Main im Jahre 1878. | 
BE Di 20 en LS CO gies occ linseaesta Dueuaacniaapuatepesseus idles osces J 
Prussia. Preussische Statistik— 
48. Die Bewegung der Bevélkerung im Preussischen ) 


Staate wihrend des Jahres 1877 w...ccccesessessesens {|The Royal Statis- 
48a. Riickblick auf die Bewegung der Bewélkerung +} tical Bureau of 
im Preussischen Staate waihrend des Zeitraumes|| Prussia 
vom Jahre 1816-74. 4to. Berlin, 1879................ J) 
Zeitschrift des Kéniglich Preussischen Statistischen 
Bureaus. 18 Jahrgang, 1878. Hefte 3 und 4 Fr 


White IPO?) 4Ob se DOU NITY asi cclc set sannogenenateye eOPaRNE 
Saxony. Zeitschrift des K. Saichsischen Statistischen]) | The Royal Statis- 
Bureaus. xxiv Jahrgang, 1878. Hefte 1 und 2 | tical Bureau of 
DE, 40s PDTOSOI acsahes supe ntsc teeeevsbgs tiesadoeneie sede iee Saxony 
Italy— 
Atti Parlamentari. Sessione del 1878-79. Camera dei 
Deputati, N. 190. Progetto di Legge. Riforma 
della legge Elettorale Politica del 17 Dicembre, 


The Directorate 
General of Statis- 


PIES cg ce CEAE CONE ROUND ENE aa Me 
Bilanci Provinciali. Anno XVII, 1878. xiv and 

So.UP amips Svos FROMA, (LB 7 Oy iwscrtnntecncetineekes 3 
Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di Alcuni dei princi- 

pali Prodotti Agrari. Anno 1879. Nos. 7—15, A 

AUEDTY SN Os) SIO OTNE dainty iat dase hase sdayccvchahe ait canisdonagtnae cast. 
Bollettino mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli 

Istituti d’Emissione. Anno X, Nos. 1 e 2, imp. 

RUN GuS S01 Cr tye iee OOO: ae UEP ee Ae ANTES, SOO eEE, COR RN uy 
Bollettino Bimestrale delle Situazioni dei Conti. 

Amn iva No. Ghiiip, SV Ory ROMs Mead eaverteickal..s: 4 
Bollettino Bimestrale del Risparmio. Anno IV, 

WS Gre Ree AT Prats Ul AV OTUUA Gti rncindarsennssoemnageenpeacniieriesuaysnce 2 
Bollettino di Notizie Commerciali, 1878. Nos. 15, 16, 

DR MILONE, SY OS N OMIAG Bs: <stcanstengcote vetonctgnovdeseossroayverissey ie 
Bollettino Consolare. Vol. xv, fase. 1, 2, 4. 8vo. 

VON EES Aer Rty eee ee nite cue aRlica dev iveatconcsessuoenaes as 


nell’ anno 1857 e delle vicende del R. Esercito dal 
PE ORS pam BOREL COL cdaiky giisatandsndevendonenoauped 


”? 


Ministero della Guerra. Della Leva sui giovani ‘a 
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Italy— Contd. 
Navigazione Italiana, Movimento della nei Porti Esteri] | The Directorate 
Anno XV, 1876.  xliii and 214 pp., imp. 8vo. General of Statis- 


LONIR, ALSYS. kt -h.b aeeen Mme er erent Oe eee see eens J} | ties 
Navigazione nei Porti del Regno. Parte 2, anno 

1877, L and 102 pp., map, imp. 8vo. Roma, ns 

OLS LS. Seite Ces ahneh Sv tine papa eee CORE Fo Mt co gh oc atc: 
Popolazione, Movimento dello stato civile. Anno XVI, 

1877. Parte 2°, 261 pp., imp. 8vo. Roma, 1878 .... ? 
Relazione Statistica sui Telegrafi del Regno d’ Italia } 

nell? anno 1877, 180 pp., carta, &c., imp. 8vo. a 

Ronis, S796 hs 6 Ai) ak wd cen ee A es se ee ae f 


Italia. Studie Proposte. 368 pp., map, 8vo. Roma, 
BZ OII Ai... Beton. t, bp tae Ado be Hee RennAtivess Moussa se Mareen 


93 


Scalia (Martino B.), La Riforma Penitenziaria =f 


Societé Italiana d’Igiene, Giornale della, anno 1°, if the Bocket 
No. 2 (Mar.—Apr., 1879). Diagrams. 8vo. Milano y 
Rapport sur les casiers judiciaires et sur la récidive en | 
Italie. 53 pp., imp. see Rome, 876") Berke een ita SEN 
Rivista Europea, Rivista Internazionale. Vol. xi, 
fasc. 3 e 4, e vol. xiii, fase. 1 e 2. Imp. so} The Editor 
PFA ORIDO |, oclacucs Bs aOR TA Adele rteomes Meta. Sete Byler 


Sweden and Norway— 
Norwayr—Officielle Statistik— 

A. No. 2. Fattigstatistik for 1876. (Assistance 
Publique) named ene ES Ae 

B. ,, 1.. Criminalstatistiske Tabeller for aaret 
1876. (Statistique Criminelle)............ 

C. ,, 1. Tabeller vedkommende Folkemengdens | 
Beveegelse i aaret 1874. Tiligemed nogle 
Hovedopgaver for aarene 1875-78. 
(Mouvement de la population) ............ oe, 

9  » 3a. Tabeller clbhniveras evel Handel The Cee rah 
i aaret 1877. (Commerce).................... 

» », 9. Statistik over Norges Fiskerier i aaret vied 
LS 7G CP Oche) ce. Yee eect 2s. eae 

» 95,10. Statistik over Norges Kommunale Fi- 
nantser i aaret 1875. Soe des 
COMMUTES) Gees Oe ee eaec cnc ete tee ae 

EH. ,, 1. Tjenstdygtighedsforhold ved armeens 
Rekrutering i 1878. (eeseaienene 





; de l’armée). 4to. Christiania............ 3) 
Le Royaume de Norvége et le Peuple Norvégien, } 
rapport 4 l Exposition Universelle de 1878 4 Paris, || TheRoyalUniversity 
par le Dr. O. J. Broch. 509 and 96 pp., ma | of Christiania 
Syo. PUlmristinnias aB7S s..:....cceee eee moans 


SwEDEN— Officiela Statistik— 
M. Postverket 14 ar 1877. Serien is (Postes) 


” oy 


tistical Bureau of 
t| Sweden 
Q. Skogsviisendet, ix, for &r 1877 ae ae a a 
U. Kommunernas Fattigvérd och Finanser III, | 


| The Central Sta- 


for ar 1876. (Assistance Publique.) to... 
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SwEDEN— Contd. 

Uppgift & rikets in- och Ut-férsel af vissa hufvudsakliga : . 
ee under Jan.—Dec., 1874-78, och J piigeesreg a9 eis al mips 
1875-79, manader nedannimnda fr. 4to. Stock- Gore d es ae a 
BROUITY So Mass AAM ts an ROR 8 ace SG RD ARE Para 

Statistisk Tidskrift, utgifven af Kungl. Statistiska 
Central Bryan— 

1375, ad NG AIRE GAUL i Sassethcucteaa. Mette deeebeas 
1879, H. 55-6, Nos. 1, 2, diagrams. 8vo. Stock- nr 
Hig] tite eect eee IPN RO ANG i sa tected de eS 

StrockHotm. Commission Permanente du Congrés 
International de Statistique. Compte-Rendu des 
conférences de Stockholm en 1874. 128 pp., imp. 
Gros, Sty Pétersbonea bh 74i esa ers. coset, os ogee 


Mrs. N. Tayler 


- Portugal— 
Société de Géographie de Lishonne— 

Lettre de M.le Major Serpa Pinto, lexplorateur 
Portugais, 4 M. le Ministre de la Marine et des 
Colonies, datée de Lialui (Haut-Zambéze) du 
3 Septembre, 1878. 1 sheet, 4t0 0... eee 

Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de anh 
No. 4. Dez. 1878. 8vo. Porto, 1879 .........0.... 

Investigacées Geographicas dos Portuguezes pelo 
Professor E. Milne Edwards. ‘Traducc&éo de 
Professor R. A. Pequito. 31 pp., 8vo. Lisboa, 8 
BREUER oN EAA ee Ms Sak ORG oe hh OO | SOR IOC Makes 


The Society 


Roumania. Requisitiunile si ofrandele pentru Tre-) 
buintele armatei Romane in Resboiul din 1877-78’ a The Central Statis- 





Alexandre Pencovici. viii and 67 pp., 4to. Bucuresci, tical Office 
ie rea Wena et geek Sat Slat he Meade dali tanlalbe dt 


Russia— 
Société Impériale Russe de Géographie, Procés verbaux 
des Séances Pléniéres Mensuelles, Jan.— April, 1879. 
Blom. His F Obershonres 2o.jpuign, atateicd. pdb Bk 
St. Prrerspure. Huitieme Session du Resa | 


The Society 


International de Statistique 4, Rapports et Résolu- 
tions. 144 pp., 8vo. St. Petersburg, 1872................ 


Mrs. N. Tayler 


Spain. Boletim de la Sociédad Geografica de Madrid. \ 


Tomo. 6,.Nos. 2:and.3...8y Qa. Madrid. 2...sicseoanccvesdsnds The Society 





United States— 
Agriculture, Department of, Special Report upon mf The 


Commissioner 


Condition of Crops and Live Stock, April, 1879 of Agriculture 


No. 13. 26 pp., 8vo. Washington, 1870s ody avs 
Burean of Statistics— 
Monthly Reports of the, January —June, 1875. || J oseph Nimmo, Esq., 


OR ai SAR ie le Aa hahaha ccs aa Be aia hens nant aad RO -3 J un. 
Quarterly Reports of the, for the year ended 30th 
Re ik BND GI SPOR. Weick deed. sn. shines id-cibarivas- 3 


tion for the years 1869, 1875, 1877 and 1878 
Parts 1 and 2, 8vo. Washington ..........cceeeseees 


be) 


Annual Reports of, on the Commerce and vis | 
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Donations. 





United States—Contd. 
Bureau of Statistics—Contd. 

Imports and Exports, summary statement of the, 
for the month ended 31st March, 1879, and for 
the nine months ended the same. [Corrected 
to 10th May, 1879.] No.9. 10 pp., 4to. ............ 

Iowa. Report of the Secretary of the State Agri- } 
cultural Society for the year 1877. 708 pp., age 

Des Moines, 1878 as sitio cnc er tase eetnettn steer kre 

Iowa. Report of John H. Looby, Adjutant-General 

and A.Q.M. General of the State of, to Hon. J. G. 

Newbold, Governor, October,1876, to October, 1877. 

100 pp., 8vo. Des Moines, 1877 

Massacuuserts. Board of Agriculture, Annual Reports 
of. 2nd seriés. Nos. 15, 16, 18, 22, and 24, for the 

years 1867-69, 1870-71, 1874-75, 

Plates, &c., 8vo. Boston 

Massacuuserts. Inland Fisheries, Annual Reports of, 
Nos. 3 to 5, and 7 to 11, for the years 1869-71, 
LS{3-77. Ov. Boston Gini chs fereti eee 

MaAssaCHUSETTs. General Hospital, Annual Reports 
of, for the years 1845-46, 1850-51, 1859-62, 1865-68, 
1870, and 1876-78. Plates 8vo. Boston 

Massacuusetts. Nautical School, Annual Reports, 
Nos. 8, 9, and 13, October, 1867-68, and 1872............ 

Massacuuserts. Bureau of Statistics of Labor, ) 
Tenth Annual Report of the, January, 1879. 
No. 3, Xvi anda 60 pp,, S70... Boston interna. 

MAssaAcHvuseEtts. State Board of Health, Tenth Annual | 

J 


bee e ewer ew ccne rer eeeeneseresvece 


and 1876-77. 


Cee eee eer eneeneeereecereseerene sess se eeeee 


Report of the, January, 1879. xlvii and 309 pp. 
Platesfdce. Svo. i. Bostonwls/ 0.4 aan, eee 
New York. Thirtieth Annual Report of the Trustees 
of the Astor Library, 1879. 32 pp., 8vo. ............... 
Ruove Isuanp. Fifth and last Annual Report of the 
State Prison Commission, 1879. 33 pp., plans, &c., 
BVO. PRE POvidence.d 2h meter es wen tie res Re ete Ae 
San Franoisco. Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the 
Mercantile Library Association of, 1878. 34 pp., 
Spo. race Prancisco, 8/02. one aise. ae tit meee 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Pro- 
ceedings of the, 1878. Parts 1 to 3, January— 
Wecember, plates, SV 0. a:b, ccisscs staan en eesti ashes 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Journal of the. 
VO LASSIE INO), OSS VO. Ui acts cos sa eau ste nceg tees eer so 
American Geographical Society, Bulletin of the, 1878, 
No. 4, and 1879, No. 2. 8vo. New York................. 
Bankers’ Magazine, New York, vol. xiii, Nos. 10 and 11, 
BS Vie par ieestres ed sata roitige Maps ose vsak'viveba au bas dean sen eae entered 
Western, The, new series, vol. v, Nos. 2 and 3, March 
= UNG, LSPOMBVOL sts GLIOUIS i. voschucsactecessentancnaenctcurert 
Uruguay. Sinopsis Estadistica de la Republica 
Oriental del Uruguay Correspondiente 4 los afios 
1876-77 y parte del movimiento del afio 1878. 

94 pp., imp. 8vo. Montevideo, 1879 ; 


l 


J 


Pete e eam reer eereeereere 


By whom Presented. 


Joseph Nimmo, Esq., 


jun. 


The State Library 
ot Iowa 


American Statistical 
Association 





3) 


C. D. Wright, Esq., 
Chief of the 
Bureau 


State Board 
Health 


The Trustees of the 
Astor Library 


of 


Dr. E. M. Snow 





The Librarian 


The Academy 


The Institute 
The Society 
The Editor 


The Directorate 





General of Statis- 
tics 
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India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
India— 

British, Review of the trade of, for the official 
year 1877-78, by J. E. O’Conor, Assistant Secretary 
to the Government. 45 pp., folio. Calcutta, 1879.... 

Brn@at. Asiatic Society of, Proceedings of the, 1878. 
Nos. 9 and 10 (November and December), 1879, 
NO. 1. Janiiary ee evOw & CMLCTELA! Bias ios h alles 

Bompay. Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay branch, the 
Journal of the, 1878, No. 36, vol. xiv. 163 and 
xvii pp., plates, &c., 8vo., 1879 


j 


CoCo rr eee rene scree nsreresnreseresoes 


Mauritius— 
Almanack and Colonial Register for 1879. 344 pp., 
YO ree Re int hidsartendh dines sasronsseinttmdainsiulboiennns dione 
Seventh Annual Report of the Registrar-General on 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in 1878. 75 pp., folio 


New South Wales— 
Financial Statement of the Hon. James Watson, 
Colonial Treasurer, made 12th February, 1879. 
PS MEP Det LOlGe Nair Aetctiete cs een taee eetee Pe tac ad 
Sydney and Suburbs, Monthly Reports of the Regis- 
trar-General on the Vital Statistics of, for January— 
Maree LS. Wolo hss: tin eth owe een Aly, 


New Zealand-— 
Friendly Societies— 
Returns for the year ending 30th June, 1877. No.) 
Udce DON SIU SLO MMO Moe. tensed. sm aeial idea ioteeacaahiaascsdteedés 
First Annual Report of the Registrar of, 1878. | 


Statistical Register for 1877. Folio... 


Ta 3 ESTEE BORE Si ies Mam AOL ae a Ae NE CORAM i ae oe 
Table of Rates of Contributions with Introductory 
Observations. Folio. Wellington’ ..:...0.0.....0.... 


Statistics of the Colony of, for the year 1877, with 
abstracts from the Agricultural Statistics of 1878. 
Percapies. pai) OlOe fy WellinebOTi 0 ke sccnssonnouteyaennesesow, 

Queensland. Queensland Gazette, Supplement, con- 
taining “‘ Vital Statistics,’ in monthly numbers. Folio. 
Brisbane 


Cee meee meee H HHO eH eee EH Ee H EDT HD ae H ESE SED ETE SESE HERE TEE E THEE eEEESe 


South Australia. 


Tasmania. Mercury, The, occasional copies, containing 
** Vital Statistics.” Folio. Hobart Town .................. 
Victoria— 
Mining Surveyors and Registrars, Reports of the, \ 
quarters ended Sept. and Dec., 1878. Folio. Melbourne 
Statistical Register of the Colony of, for the year ian 
General Index to the. 6 pp., folio 
UP gs ice 8 WF a BL 001 gs? CCRT AOR Je Ay AE a aE ‘ 
Se IECLCN AT SOS «cst. Saree N SI oe Mle EID Lsede AD 
9.—Religious, Moral, and Intellectual Pro- | 
gress. Folio. Melbourne, 1878. ........ i) 


Corer reese errr arsenoroeee 
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The Indian Govern- 
ment 


The Society 


The Governor of 
Mauritius 
J. | KMyshem a aiec 


Registrar-General 


The Agent-General 
for New South 
Wales 


F. W. Frankland, 
Esq., Actuary 


»? 


32> 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of New Zea- 
land 


H. Jordan, Esq. 
Registrar-General 


J. Boothby, Esq. 


E. Swarbreck Hall, 
Esq. 
of 


The Registrar 
Mines 


H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
Government Statist 


Miscellanea. 
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Donations. 


Victoria— Contd. 
Statistics of Friendly Societies for the year 1877, with 
‘Introductory Report, xxiv and 90 pp. Folio............ 


England and Wales— 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in, Fortieth Annual 
Report of the Registrar-General of (abstracts of 
1877). [C-2276.] 8vo. 1879 

Quarterly Return of Marriages in, to December, 1878, 
and of Births and Deaths in, to March, 1879. No.121. 
8vo. London 

Friendly Societies, Reports of the Chief Registrar | 


errr e eee eee eee eee ee eee ey 


eRe meer emer er eee ress dure see eee HHH Eee eH EOE esses eeenes Heed 


1877. Part II (C), Appendix (I). Trade Unions. 
DOSS LAL GUA OLIOL Levcuds -adseeubesee tuobtoaesoen er rhsncubstet teas 


Ireland— 
Weekly Returns of Births and Deaths of eight large 
towns, current numbers, with an Annual Summary. 
SSO Pits Ue Uy eee es eee Ce eee ees BE Ee ey 
Quarterly Returns of Marriages in, to December, 1878, 
and of Births and Deaths in, to March, 1879. No. 61. 
reac o ees UA bles Eis tapioie Winey Set Se AM Mealy AE Peddie Me ae fps ae 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of, Journal of ) 
the. Vol. vi, parts 40 and 42 to 47, and 49 (July, 
1871 to February, 1876). Vol. vii, Nos. 1 to 5, 
Parts 50 to 54 (December, 1876— August, 1878), 
with Index to Parts 1 to 39, vols. i to v. November, | 
1847, to November, 1870. 8vo. Dublin 


Dublin Metropolitan Police, Statistical Tables of the, 
for the year 1878. 61 pp., folio. Dublin, 1879 


Cree ecccceereese 


Scotland— 

Weekly and Monthly Returns of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages in the eight principal towns of, current 
MUA DONE.’ (TIVOy;.:104,. cocks sosodepseroine hens retention ee 

Quarterly Return of the Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
in, quarter ending 3lst March, 1879. No. 97. 
SVN Mire custes catennsceshnde solsbhiul oan oie ena tluhhle SV nReeetel Seti Atcha 

Supplement to the Monthly and Quarterly Returns of 
the Births, Deaths, and Marriages in, during the 
year 1878, also the Vaccination Returns, 1877. 8vo. 
DALTIND UTIL PLO fois foreissetecosnage te tiantes veces case mtn 

EDINBURGH, City of, Accounts published in the year 
1875S... Hokie (Hedin ugh... ate eee wees kent 

EpiInBur@GH. Royal Society of, Session 1877-78 
Transactions of the, vol. xxviii, part 2, diagrams and 

plates: hiitos Durie seh), Bes. alec Seis ea hee Te 
Proceedings of the, vol. ix, No. 100. 8vo 

Guascow, Report on the air of, chiefly relative to 
enclosed spaces and smoke, by William J. Dunnachie. 
18 pp., diagrams, 4to. Glasgow, 1879........ cee 

Giascow. Mortality Tables of the City of, tng 


eecerres 


Sete ew eeeeneeee 


Remarks by Medical Officer, for the quarters ending 
September and December, 1878. 810. ........ssseeeesees 








By whom Presented. 





H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
Government Statist 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of England 


29 


The Chief Registrar 
of Friendly So- 
cieties 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Ireland 


The Society 


The Commissioner 
Dublin Metropoli- 
tan Police 


The Registrar-Gen- 
eral of Scotland 


32 


The City Chamber- 


lain 


The Society 


Dr. J. B. Russell 
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| 
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United Kingdom— 
British Yarns, &c., Return of Mexican and South 
American Import Duties on, 339. 90 pp., 8vo. 1878 
Cattle, ¥c., and other Articles of Food— 
Number of Live Cattle, &., and Acreage of Crops) 
in United Kingdom; Quantities and Values of h 
Imports and Average Prices. P.P. No. 273 and i 
Ok ISTapeodie es Oe ind Cte hy J 
Colonial and other Possessions, Statistical Abstract for 
the several, in each year from 1863 to 1877. 15th 3 
BNET | Caen OVO LATO cers susvecsescecoarcherssouts 
Trade and Navigation, Monthly Returns of. Current 
BAIT SIM see re ese sash cs ae er iscdncedscominesgete¥sadersssceevssdsenrtes 7 
Factories and Workshops, Report of the Chief In-} 
spector of, for the year ending 31st October, ree A. Redgrave, Esq. 
Merry Hoes tte rte state op eM Rrae ise ee ciwsassddcod ths 


\ The Board of Trade 


Bristol Incorporated Chamber of Commerce, &c. 
Report of the Council and Proceedings at the || L. Bruton, Esq., 
Annual Meeting on 9th April, 1879, with appendix. E.S.8. 
EEL Dy Ov OMe Ibu Od. eres hemes. een cc vieockk 
Colonial Office List, The, 1879. 426 pp., cloth, maps, | | Messrs. Harrison and 
BE LOT LO iS hy Oitmd deduce yet eA Ae cake cco eel ome ; Sons, Pall Mall 
Foreign Office List, The, and Diplomatic and Consular 
Handbook, January, 1879. 317 pp., cloth, maps, %) 
Bo MRP EIOTLOU NY aretc tet ste sc. Ave duce saadlas eRe acetal sleds ties n. 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. Report of the) 
Special Committee on the State of Trade in connec- 3 Will E 
tion with the Discrediting of Silver as Money. aie cacy We mie 
BO Dp. nSvose Liverpool SBT, ci 0, .. cosets acokiaguasvseenstecs 
London Hospital. Reports of the Medical, Surgical, The 
and Skin Department, Registrars, &c., &c., 1877. 
Vis MOEN Wie Fok Ry de nets eles ci hobbit esac he 
North Eastern Railway, Statement showing length 
of Lines Open, Traffic Receipts, and the average 
Receipts per mile, from 1859 to 1878. Compiled by 
er.) Hedley, BiS.Sty ll. sheet, dtonc.a wet n.aind, 
Post Magazine Almanack and Insurance Directory, 
T3793) Lad pp, Syne h Leadon! yo). eeke wes zt ia eee eee 


House Com- 
mittee 


The Compiler 


School Board for London— 
Fifth Report of the Statistical Committee, November, | 


ieyfe  S eee Dass sat Ao BOs AAS LOS Ost LOOP Rony a Was | 
Report of the Bye-Laws Committee for the half- | The School Board 
year ended Christmas, 1878  ..........dsscecssoseseetecs (| for London 


Report of the School Management Committee for 
the half-year ended 27th September, 1878. Folio 
Sussex (West), Annual Reports on the Condition of the 
combined Sanitary District of. By Charles Kel Dr. Kelly 
M.D. Nos.1to5. 8vo. Horsham, 1875-79 ........ 


Actuaries, Journal of the Institute of. Vol. xxi, parts 4 
and 5, Nos. 114 and 115. Diagram, 8vo. London, +| The Institute 
eee Se elas os EEE A nd. oe eae, ae Soe SP OTe ie 

Arts, Journal of the Society of. Current very; The Society 
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Donations. 


United Kingdom— Contd. 

British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Report of the, 1878. Dublin Meeting, and List of } 
Members, &c. Diagrams, &c., 8vo. London, 1879 

Civil Engineers, Minutes of Proceedings of the Institu- 
tion of. Vols. lv and lvi, Session 1878-79, parts 1 
and 2, maps, plates, &c. -8vo. London............ss.0. 

Hast India Association, Journal of the. Vol. xii, No. 1 
5S Dp. Sy0.. London; L S70 ie tot erste reer? 


Howard Association— 
Report, 1878: 20 pp. Sro., London, ...e\mnuee-a 
Homicide and Capital Punishment, The Law of. 
Reprint of a Debate in Parliament, 12th J cal 
IBTZA SS ipp yoyo sondon {A878 2a as. eae f 
Several reprinted Letters, Articles and Pamphlets on | 
Crime, Pauperism, and Capital Punishment. ........ 
Labourer’s Friend, The, Magazine of the Society for 
improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes. 
No. 261. April, 1879. 8vo. London 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, | 


ceedings of. Session, 1877-78. Vol. xxxii, 383 pp., 
map, diagrams, &c., 8vo. Liverpool, 1878 ................ 
National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science— 
Sessional Proceedings of the. Vol. xii, Nos. 1 to 9. | 
Sr0, Ondo ad B70 iret decree batehe ech: AARNE ees. | 
Transactions of the, Aberdeen Meeting, 1877, and + 
Cheltenham Meeting, 1878. Diagrams and | 
plans, Ovp. © London we... cect ees eke eee eee 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, The Journal of 
the. 2nd series. Vol. xv, part 1, No. 29, plates, 
Byv.0.) abondort,...40te ean, wer ale es aaa eae eee 
Royal Asiatic Society, Journal of the. New series. 
Vol. xi, part 2. (April, 1879.) 8vo. eerie. 
Royal Geographical Society, Proceedings of the. New 
series. Vol.i, Nos.5and 6. 8vo. lLondon............ 
Royal Institution, Proceedings of the. Vol. viii, part 6; 
and Vol. ix, part 1, Nos. 69 and 70, 1879. 8vo........ 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, Proceedings of 
the. GeV ol: vili, NO. 7 gS vos MeLOnGomy. win. tee eee. 
Royal United Service Institution, Journal of the. 
Vol. xxii, 1878, No. 98, and vol. xxiii, 1879, No. 99, 
maps, plans, &c., 8vo. 
Surveyors, Transactions of the Institution of. Vol. xi, 
parte10 to 18 pBvo0. gelbondon, eeteatvere ae ae I 
Brum (G.). Nachtrag pro 1877 zu der Statistik der 
Mortalitats-, Invaliditits-, und Morbilitits- Verhaltnisse 
bei dem Beamten-Personal der Deutschen Hisenbahn- 
Verwaltungen. 47 pp., 8vo. Berlin, 1879 0... 
Bruton (L.). Our Bankruptcy Laws. Reprint of 
letters by ‘‘ Procreditors’? from Capital and Labour 
with emendations and additions. 40 pp., 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1879 
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By whom Presented. 


The Association 


The Institution 


The Association 


W. Tallack, Hsq., 
Secretary to the 
Association 


The Society — 


The Association 


The Society 


or] 


2) 


The Institution 


The Society 


The Institution 


Verein Deutscher 
Bisenbahn- Verwal- 
tungen Berlin 


The Author 
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Carr (Henry). Our Domestic Poisons; or the 
Poisonous Effects of certain Dyes and Colours used 
in Domestic Fabrics. 59 pp.,12mo. London, 1879... 

Dorie (Parrick). A contribution to Burman Minera- 
logy. (Reprinted from the “ Rangoon Gazette” for 
private circulation only.) 15 pp., 12mo. Calcutta, 
MM sie (ohana aterec Ph ie ts sca docs dadostwessancaeacbonigtheaet 

Dun (Joun). Notes on the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s Banking and Joint Stock Companies Bill 
Bbs7?).. Go pps, Svou Dondon, 1879) .o....cv.s.ccsesssssesatese 

Ficxer (Dr. Apour). Der Unterricht in der Statistik 
an den Osterreichischen Hoch- und Mittelschulen- 
BAA TY Cel VV TOMES A Oe Psi as Mes ashe decal one SSiatneaa ps sos coateeeeas 

Hurourson (A.). A collection of Treatises relating to 
the National Debts and Funds, also to the South-Sea 
Stock and Scheme. Folio. London, 1821...........00000... 


MacCartuy (Rev. EH. F. M.). The Government Code: ) 


its Injurious Effect upon National Education. 16 pp., 
eevee LAOTACLOT A) Ms Fotis toed. a. 2x, Cees. LE REGS Seeded devine 
Analysis of Elementary Education Statistics issued by 
the Education Department for the year ending 
3lst August, 1875. 20 pp., 8vo. Birmingham, 
“SLR TOROS GSR RS TSE Be cr agin Oe Repo ey Con eee 
Certain Weak Points of the Elementary Education 
Code. (Reprinted from the “ Journal of the Society 
Se Atisy jee 24' pp. Sv0. London pl 7 hsv... 
In what way is it desirable to connect the system 
of Primary Schools with the Endowed and other 
Schools that supply Secondary Education? 13 pp., 





BOCs MEIOTIC LAZOL MR chains eo leamccastesenea ts Se entes 3) 


Mosser (FRaAncots). L’Esprit de l Economie Politique. 
POON € LATAO? SLB TO oe sh lsbetescccast Crcatvatetdslasacsetoen 
Nerumann-Spattart (F. X. v.). Der Schutz in der 
Weltwirthschaft. 32 pp., 8vo. Berlin, 1879 ........... 
Saunpers (WILLIAM). Through the Light Continent, 
or the United States in 1877-78. 409 pp., cloth, 8vo. 
co TiC SLI RS eo Oe Pe nee ODOR ee ies 
Snaventer (Miu). Railway Intelligence, January, 
1879. No. 20 (compiled from official returns). 148 
BPO PP SVO1, LIOMGCOD C1819. inne secsecassosenessonocep cons 
THUBRON (Roprrt). The Dock and Port Charges of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 448 pp., cloth, maps, 8vo. 
BLO. BNE Liverpool LOTT. ieecccncissctscincansses os cnegriesve Diaane 
Wassa Errenpi. The Truth on Albania and the Alba- 
nians, Historical and Critical. Translation by H. St. J. 
Fairman. 48 pp.,8vo. London, 1879 uu... 
Witirams (R. P.). On the Economy of Railway Work- 
ing. Plates and diagrams. 8vo. London, 1879 ........ 


j 


Periodicals— 
Atheneum, The. (Monthly parts) .... Current numbers 
Bankers’ Magazine (LOWCODY sa seascrsrosese 3 
Commercial World, The.............c:c0000 s 


BOEEICTOC ES LTO. s/h harsdsssaadscncsootiecakasssesses ie 
Finance Chronicle and Insurance Circular. _-Vol. viii, 


May, 1878, to April, 1879. 388 pp., folio. London 


j 
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The Author 


E. Stanford, Esq. 


Mrs. N. Tayler 


Professor Jevons 


The Author 


The Translator 


The Author 


The Editor 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 
Periodicals—Oontd. 
Insurance Gazette, The .............cceseeeenes Current numbers | The Editor 
Insurance Record, The .........c.::cscssceeees 3; % 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ........ ps as 
IN CR OT es ce cuiscnt nck aa dhy oe eae eens Rete mmleea  Aeee % 3 
PUB VOW \ LNG. cccs.05.tycheMtotrcbeads«, sallieieee . ‘5 
LIE) Blac BEA eee. 18 a8 Cp mnaee OS IA CAE ANE Us i ss 
Purchased. 


Annales de Démographie Internationale. Nos. 6 (fin), 7, and 8. 8vo. 
Paris, 1878. 

Annales d’Hygiéne publique. 3°™¢ série, Nos.1—6. S8vo. Paris, 1879. 

Annual Register, The, for 1878. 8vo. London, 1879. rs 

Archivio di Statistica. Anno III, Nos. 2 and 3. 8vo. Roma, 1879. 

* Browne (W. A., LL.D.). The Money, Weights and Measures of the 
Chief Commercial Nations in the World, with the British Equiva- 
lents. Fifth Edition. 95 pp.,12mo. London, 1876. 

Index Society, Publications of the, 1878. 
1. What isan Index? By H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A. 132 pp. 


2. An Index of the Royalists whose Estates were confiscated during 
the Commonwealth. By Mabel G. W. Peacock.’ 111 pp. % 
3. Index of Municipal Offices in England and Wales, wit an 
Historical Introduction. By G. Lawrence Gomme. 77 pp., 


cloth, 4to. 
Journal des Economistes. 4e™* Série, Nos. 13—17, Jan.—May, 1879. 
8vo. Paris. 
Reports of the House of Commons for 1715 to 1801, with a General 
Index to the subject-matters. 16 vols. Demy folio. 


Rumsey (H. W., M.D., F.R.8.). Essays and Papers on some Fallacies 
of Statistics concerning Life and Death, Health and Disease. 322 pp., 
8vo. London, 1875. 


Science Index, The. Edited by A. Hildebrandt. Vol. i, Nos. 1 and 2, 
4to. 1879. 


Times, The, from 1864 to 1868. 20 vols. Folio. 
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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


SEPTEMBER, 1879. 


Report of the Councit for the Financtat YEAR ended 31st December, 
1878, and for the SessionaL YEAR ending 30th June, 1879, 
presented at the Forry-Firta ANNiversARY Mouertina of the 
SratisticaL Society, held at the Society’s Rooms, Somerset House 
Terrace (King’s College Entrance), Strand, London, on the 30th 
of June, 1879, with an Account of the Procenpines at the 
Meeting. 


The President, G. J. Suaw-Lerevre, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 


THE circular convening the meeting was read, and the minutes of 
the last ordinary meeting were read and confirmed. 
The following report was then read :— 


Report of the Council. 


The Society is now in the forty-fifth year of its existence, and 
fully maintains the position it has obtained as respects the number 
of its members, and its power to fulfil the objects for which it was 
established. 

In the past year the changes in the personnel of the Society 
show a considerable increase on balance, the numbers having risen 
from 683 to 746. The result compares as follows with the average 
of the previous ten years :— 





Average for 
Particulars, 1878. the 
Last Ten Years. 








Number of Fellows on 31st December ................0... 746 509 
Life Members included in the above ......... essere 115 76 
Number lost by death, withdrawal or default. ........ 45 28 
New Fellows elected (and one resignation cancelled) 108 60 





It is satisfactory to be able to add that this prosperous con- 
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dition of things continues; sixty-eight new members having been 
elected since the Ist of January last. 

The financial condition of the Society also shows highly satis- 
factory progress. The receipts from all sources in 1878 have been 
1,732/.,as compared with 1,597/. the previous year, although that 
year showed a great improvement on its predecessors. The invest- 
ments of the Society at the present time are increased to 2,400. of 
New Three per Cents, as compared with 2,000/. a year ago. The 
following is a comparison of certain particulars for last year, with 
the average of the previous ten-years :— 

















Average 
Particulars. 1878. of 
Last Ten Years. 
£ £ 
Balance at beginning Of Year 2... csececcssceseansesceeee: 312 240 
Receipts from all sOUrceso....s...ccc-sssesoineonagend:cosanrtne eee 1,140 
Cash balance at end of year..i......scsseesereeencseeeeresee: eT Foq 257 
Surplus of assets over liabilities ...2.:/¢....-ccaccss-anecwosees 3,979 2,405 





The resources of the Society have thus increased during the 
year, and the improvement has continued up to the present time. 
Financially, the Society has never been in a better position than 
it is now. A comparison of the principal figures at intervals of 
ten years from the formation of the Society, will show the progress 
' that has been made :~— 


Comparison of Condition of Society at Intervals of Ten Years. 























Year. | op yuiicns, | Income, | Expenditure. | Amount | Liabilities. | posh 
e ine £ £ £ £ 
1838...) 392 851 794 867 27 90 
?AB .... 406 791 440 867 276 64 
"DB oon 359 824: 682, 867 1470 311 
OG. 387 796 426 1,043 112 216 
78) a6 1,732 1,345 1,902 168 194. 





It will be noticed that great progress has been made during the 
last decade. The following table gives the particulars for each year 
of that period :— 
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Year. | or qeinns, | Income. | Expenditure, | ;4mount | tiobilities. | pG*Se 
1 £ £ £ | £ £ 
2Ob9..... 400 810 826 1,136 115 200 
SF 5; 403 852 839, 1,136 135 214, 
mel: x, 431 880 804 1,136 125 290 
72...) 454 1112 806 1,322 136 411 
ia: 530 1,248 1,097 1,507 135 376 
a, 588 1,377 1,491* 1,507 460 62 
ae ith 60% 1,231 1,733* 1,207 216 © 94 
PIB. 6K 1,438 1,340* 1,207 187 192 
aa 683 1,597 1,286 1,398 201 312 
76... 446 1,732 1,345 1,902 168 194 





* The expenditure of these years was affected by the heavy expenses incident 
to moving into new premises. 





Confirmation of the steady progress of the Society may be again 
referred to with satisfaction, as indicated by the increasing sale of 
the Society’s Journal. The average of the annual sales 


£ 

In the ten years 1841-50 Was ou... 56 
ks dikitesl vi Bh wl abupabenenhedem 83 

* 1 SV” pe Pee eae ane 97 

an the eight, years, 271278 ity, teescsnsnseonssbteeee- a8 FAd 


The amount realised in 1878 was 169/., which exceeds that of 
any previous year. The highest of any previous year was 1873, in 
which the receipts were 167/., with that exception the highest receipt 
in any previous year was 1591. 


The library of the Society increases in size rapidly, chiefly from 
the numerous and liberal donations received from all parts of the 
world, and of late has been made much more use of by its Fellows 
than formerly. 


The Opening Address of the President was given on the re- 
assembling of the Society in November, and the papers read and 
the members elected at each of the monthly meetings are recorded 
as follows :— 

202 
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Session 1878-79. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th November, 1878. 


The President, G. J. Saaw-Lerevre, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


William McKewan. 

T. G. P. Hallett, M.A. 
Joseph Todhunter Pim. 
Robert McCheane. 
Francis Tress Barry. 
Clement Gardiner. 


Charles Smith, M.R.ILA. 


Henry Oppenheim. 
James Smith. 
James Davis. 
Thomas Kennedy. 


Joseph Henry Maughan. 


Charles Guthrie. 


Alexander M. Lawrence. 


William Whiteford. 
Henry Nathan. 





Alexander Turnbull. 

William Robert Cornish. 
Abdur Rahman, Moulvie Syud. 
Thomas Parry. 

Frederick William Frankland. 
Thomas Bowden Green, M.A. 
Michal Babel Isaacs. 

Robert J. Moffat. 

W.T. Dent. 

Mihill Slaughter. 

Alfred Benjamin Merrick. 
Etienne Pellereau. 

Yosuharu Yoshii. 

Ernest Crewdson. 

Henry R. Bence Jones. 
Henry R. Newport. 


(a) The President delivered an Opening Address, and declared 
the ‘“‘ Howard Medal” for 1878 (with 20l.) to be awarded to 


Surcron Joun Martin, of the Army Medical Department, 


also that an extra prize “‘ Howard Medal” had been awarded to 


Captain H. Hinpyarp, of the 71st Highland Light Infantry. 


(b) Professor Jevons exhibited and explained ‘‘The Arith- 
‘‘mometer of M. Thomas,” showing to what extent it could be 


made available to Statisticians. 


Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th December, 1878. 


Ricuarp B. Martin, Esq., M.A., Treasurer, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


James H. Crossman, J.P. 


W. Palmer Fuller. 


George Farren, M.I.C.E. 
James Mitchell, J.P. 


Thomas Lucas, J.P. 


Dr. Mouat, F.R.C.S., Foreign Secretary, read— 
Reports on:—1l. The Fourth Session of the Permanent Com- 
mission of the International Statistical Congress, held in Paris, 


10th—20th July, 1878. 


i 
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2. The First Session of the International Congress of Demo- 


graphy and Medical Geography, held in Paris, 5th—l0th July, 
1878. 


3. The Second Session of the International Prison Congress, 
held in Stockholm, 20th—27th August, 1878. 


A discussion followed on “ The best form of Statistical Annual 
“for International Purposes.” 


Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st January, 1879. 
The President, G. J. Saaw-Lerevre, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 


George Phillips Bevan. John Peter Gassiot, J.P. 
George Gibson Richardson, J.P. Edward Williams. 


Mr. Robert Giffen read a Paper ‘‘On the Fall of Prices of 
“ Commodities in Recent Years.” 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th February, 1879. 
STEPHEN Bourne, Hsq., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


John Kemp Welch, J.P. Robert McCheane, jun. 
Aretas Akers-Douglas, J.P. Henry Francis Partridge. 


Rev. John Erskine Campbell-Colquhoun. 


Mr. C. Walford read a Paper on ‘‘ The Famines of the World, 
“ Past and Present.’ Part II. 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th March, 1879. 
The President, G. J. SHaw-Lerevre, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Robert Owen White, J.P. | Hamilton Noel Hoare. 
Mrs. N. Tayler. 


The undermentioned were elected Honorary Members :— 


Monsieur Le Dr. E. Janssens, of Brussels. 

Monsieur Arthur Chervin, of Paris. 

Signor Gerolamo Boccardo, of Genoa. 

Professor Dr. Fr. Xav. Von Neumann-Spallart, of Vienna. 


Mr. H. H. Hayter, Government Statist of Victoria, and an 
Honorary Member of the Society, read a Paper ‘“‘On the Colony of 
“ Victoria: its Progress and Present Position.” 
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An Extra Meeting, held Tuesday, 1st April, 1879. 
The President, G. J. SHaw-Lrrevre, Hsq., M.P., in the Chair. 


Mr. Stephen Bourne read a Paper “‘On Some Phases of the 
“« Silver Question.” 


Siath Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th April, 1879. 


Srr Rawson W. Rawson, C.B., K.C.M.G., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


H. C. McCrea, J.P. Charles N. Newdegate, M.P. 
* William Poole. Thomas J. C. L. Bordman, 

George S. Baden- Powell, M.A. Robert Leabon Curtis. 

James Charles Murray. David Maclver, M.P. 

Charles L. Cunningham, M.R.C.S. J. W. Lyall. 

William M. Neil. George Palmer, M.P. 


Robert Adam. 


Mr. HK. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S., read a Paper ‘‘On the 
“Geographical Distribution of the Celtic Speaking Population of 
‘ the British Isles.” 


Second Hztra Meeting, held Tuesday, 6th May, 1879. 
The President, G. J. SHaw-Lernven, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 
Dr. W. Neilson Hancock, F.R.I.A., of Dublin, read a Paper on 


“The Feasibility of Compulsory Education in Ireland.” 
Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th May, 1879. 
Wm. Newmarcg, Hsq., F.R.S., Honorary Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


E. G. Man. Thomas Beggs. 

Major-General Henry Hyde, R.E. | Thomas Hawksley, C.E., F.R.S. 
Cecil C. Balfour. Jesse Collings, J.P. 

Lord Colin Campbell, M.P. Wallwyn Poyer B. Shepbeard, M.A. 
David Levison. W. Cave Thomas. 

John Rintz. Alfred Moore, C.K. 

W. A. H. Martin. Arthur H. Wansey. 

George Samuel Crisford, F.I.A. John Westlake, Q.C., LL.D. 

Daniel Grant. William Saunders, 

Isaac B. Cooke. W. Bickford-Smith, J.P., D.L. 


Mr. John B. Martin, M.A., read a Paper on “Some Hffects of a 
‘* Crisis on the Banking Interest.” 
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Highth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th June, 1879. 


Srr Rawson W. ‘Rawson, C.B., K.C.M.G., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Herbert Philips. W. Bayne Ranken. 

W. Mills Baker. Jesse Quail. 

Rev. E. F. M. MacCarthy, M.A. Henry Jones Evans, J.P. 
William Weir. William Layton Lowndes, J.P., D.L. 
Kdward Crompton Lloyd Fitzwilliams. | Thomson Hankey, M.P. 
Louis Borchardt, M.D. Charles Gairduer. 

John Yeats, LL.D. Anderson Kirkwood, LL.D. 
Wilson Lloyd, F.R.G.S. The Baron de Ferrieres, J.P. 
George Auldjo Jameson. James Price, F.R.G.S. 
Rowland Hamilton, Russell Scott. 

George Norgate Hooper. John G. Rhodes. 


George Edward Francis. 
Dr. W. A. Guy, F.R.S., read a Paper “On Tabular Analysis.” 


It has again to be noticed, as was the case a year ago, that a 
large proportion of the papers read treated of subjects of an 
economical character. It is on these subjects mainly that suitable 
papers have been submitted to the Society. It would of course be 
undesirable that the Society should always keep in the same groove, 
and that so much of its time for meetings should be given up every. 
year to economic statistics, but the recent interest taken in these 
subjects has been very great, and appears to have amply justified 
the Society in giving, for a time at least, this special direction to 
its efforts. The meetings during the session have again been very 
well attended, and the constant additions to the membership, and 
increase of the Jowrnal sales above referred to, indicate the accept- 
ability of the Society’s efforts to the public. The Society’s pro- 
ceedings during the last two years, it may be affirmed, comprise a 
most thorough discussion of the situation of trade and commerce 
throughout the world, and the record will be invaluable for future 
reference. In addition to the papers above mentioned, whose 
subjects are noted, the President’s opening address, it will be 
remembered, was also devoted mainly to the consideration of 
economic questions. The address, with the sanction of the Council, 
was printed in a separate form under the title of ‘“‘ A Decade of 
“Inflation and Depression,” with satisfactory results. The sales of 
this separate publication have considerably more than covered the 
additional cost of printing involved. 

During the session there has been a pretty severe pressure of 
good papers offered to the Society, and in addition to the usual 
monthly meetings, it has been necessary to hold two extra meetings 
for reading and discussion. The pressure seems likely to continue 
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during the next session, and it may be advisable to consider 
whether in future the arrangement for a few extra meetings should 
not be made at the beginning of the session. 

At Home during the year 1878, the Statistical Society was 
represented by its President at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation held in Dublin in August, and by James Heywood, Esq., 
M.A., F.R.S., the late President, and other Fellows, at the meeting 
of the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 
held in October at Cheltenham; and Abroad, the Society was repre- 
sented by Dr. F. J. Mouat, the Foreign Secretary, as a special 
delegate, at— 

1. The Fourth Session of the Permanent Commission of the 
International Statistical Congress, held in Paris, in July. 

2. The First Session of the International Congress of Demo- 
graphy and Medical Geography, held also in Paris, in July, and 

3. The Second Session of the International Prison Congress, 
held in Stockholm, in August. 

The meeting of the Demographic Congress is commemorated 
by a bronze medal that was struck on the occasion. A copy of the 
medal was presented to this Society through Dr. Mouat, and is pro- 
duced to the meeting for inspection. 

, The Council sympathising with the general regret expressed at 
the loss recently by fire of the Birmingham Free Library, and 
being desirous of contributing towards its re-establishment, directed 
that a set of the Society’s Jowrnal, as complete as circumstances 
would permit, should be forwarded to that Institution, in further- 
ance of this object; and the Free Library Committee have, in 
return, expressed their hearty thanks for the gift. 

At the Council meeting held on the 16th January, 1879, 

The President, G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Hsq., M.P., in the Chair, 

It was moved by Dr. F. J. Mouat, F.R.C.S., Foreign Secretary, 
seconded by A. J. Mundella, Esq., M.P., and 

Resolved unanimously :— 

‘‘ That an address of condolence be presented to Her Majesty 

“the Queen, through His Royal Highness the Prince of 
‘““ Wales, Honorary President, expressing, on behalf of the 
‘* Council and Members of the Statistical Society, their deep 
‘“ sympathy with the Queen and the Royal Family on the 
‘“‘ great loss which they and the nation have sustained in 
‘*‘ the death of the Princess Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse; 
‘‘ and—That the President of the Society be empowered to 
“‘ transmit this resolution to the Prince of Wales, with such 
‘ expression of the feelings of the Society as will convey to 
‘* Her Majesty their loyal and sorrowful sentiments on the 
* subject.” 


i 
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The foregoing resolution was transmitted and acknowledged in 
the following letters :— 


“STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
* SomerRSsET Hovust TERRACE, 
‘* (KING’S COLLEGE ENTRANCE), 
“STRAND, W.C., 
“ Lonpon, 24th January, 1879. 
Orn, 

‘“‘ By desire of the Council of the Statistical Society, of 
“which your Royal Highness is Honorary President, I ‘have the 
‘“‘ honour to transmit, for submission to Her Most Gracious Majesty 


“the Queen, the accompanying vote of condolence passed by the 


“Council at the first meeting held after the very sad event to 
‘“‘ which it refers. 

‘“‘ In forwarding the Resolution, I have been instructed by my 
‘* colleagues to express on their behalf and on that of the Members 
“ of the Society, their deep and heartfelt sympathy for Her Majesty 
‘“‘and for the whole of the Royal Family on an occurrence which is 
“regarded by all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects as a National 
“loss, as well from the estimable qualities and exalted character 
““ of the Princess herself, as from the peculiarly sad and melancholy 
“ circumstances in which it occurred. 


“ T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your Royal Highness’s 
‘* Most obedient humble Servant, 
‘* G. SHAw-LEFEYVRE, 


‘‘To His Royal Highness “ President Statistical Society.” 
“The PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., &., &c., 
** Honorary President Statistical Society, 
* Marlborough House, S.W.” 


“ SANDRINGHAM, NORFOLK, 
“ 29th Jan., 1879. 


Sole, 
“T am desired by the Prince of Wales to forward to you 
* the enclosed letter, which has been received by me in reply to the 
“vote of condolence passed by the President and Council of the 
‘* Statistical Society, and which, by his Royal Highness’s direc- 
“ tions, was transmitted to General Ponsonby to be submitted to 
“ the Queen. 
“Tam, Sir, 
‘““ Your obedient Servant, 
“¢ WRancis KNouiys.” 
“ The Secretary Statistical Society.” 
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** OSBORNE, 
“ Jan. 27, 1879. 
“ My pear Kwo.tys, 


‘* I have had the honour of laying before the Queen the vote 
‘“‘ of condolence which you have transmitted by direction of his 
“¢ Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
““ Her Majesty desires that the Queen’s sincere thanks may be 
‘‘ returned to the President and Members of the Council of the 
‘‘ Statistical Society for their kind and feeling expression of 
‘““ sympathy with the Queen and the Royal Family in their sorrow. 
‘“* Yours very truly, 


‘“* Henry EF. Ponsonsy.”’ 
“HW, Kwoutys, Esq., C.B.” 


The Howard Medal of 1878 (with 20/.) was awarded to Surgeon 
John Martin, L.R.C.S. Hdin., of the Army Medical Department, 
at present serving in India with the Royal Artillery, for his essay 
on “The LHffects of Health and Disease on Military and Nawal 
“ Operations ;” and an extra prize Howard Medal was also awarded 
to Captain H. Hildyard, of the 71st Highland Light Infantry, for 
his essay on the same subject, as it was considered scarcely inferior 
to that of Surgeon Martin. 

The subject of essays in competition for the Howard Medal 
of 1880 (with 20/. added) is to be—‘ The Oriental Plague in its 
“ Social, Economical, Political, and International relations; special 
‘“ reference being made to the labours of Howard on the subject.” 


The Society has had to lament the death of the following 
members since the last anniversary meeting :— 


Fellows. 
W. P. Pattison, F.LA. 
J. Hilton, F.R.S. 
Thomas Sopwith, F.R.S. 
J. M. Spence, F.R.G.S. 
William Tayler, J.P., D.L. 


Honorary Member. 


M. le Dr. Otto Hiibner, of Berlin. 
Of these, both Mr. Sopwith and Mr. Tayler were well known 


as members of Council, and for the general interest they took in 
the affairs of the Society. Both have acted in the capacity of 
Auditors and Vice-Presidents, as well as ordinary members of the 
Council, and the Society has been much indebted to them for the 
ability and diligence they displayed. Mr. Tayler was also one of 
the delegates of the Society to the International Statistical 
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Congresses held at St. Petersburg in 1872, and at Buda-Pesth in 
1876; and in 1870 he presented the Society with Fifty Guineas for 
the institution of a Prize Essay on ‘“‘ National and Local Taxation,” 
which elicited two valuable papers, the one which gained the prize 
by Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave, and the other by Mr. George Scott, 
both to be found in the Society’s Journal. By direction of the 
Council, special letters of condolence have been addressed by the 
secretaries to the widows of Mr. Sopwith and Mr. Tayler. The 
death of Mr. Pattison must also be specially noted, as that of a 
gentleman well known to members of Council, and taking an active 
interest in statistical matters. Mr. Pattison was a distinguished 
actuary, and rendered particular service to the Government in 
framing the tables, and generally making up the plan of the Act 
under which life assurance companies have to render their accounts 
to parliament. 


The following list of Fellows proposed as Officers and Council 
of the Society for the Session 1878-79, is submitted for the con- 
sideration of the mceting :— 


PRESIDENT. 
THOMAS BRASSEY, ESQ., M.P.* 


COUNCIL. 
Major-General H. P. Babbage. Henry Jeula, F.R.G.S8. 
Arthur H. Bailey, F.I.A. Prof. W.S. Jevons, M.A.,LL.D., F.R.S. 
T. Graham Balfour, M.D., F.R.S. | Francis Jourdan. 
A. E. Bateman.* Professor Leone Levi, LL.D. 
Stephen Bourne. John B. Martin, M.A.* 
Edward William Brabrook, F.S.A. | Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
James Caird, C.B., F.R.S.* Frederic John Mouat, M.D. 
J. Oldfield Chadwick, F.R.G.S.* A. J. Mundella, M.P. 
Hammond Chubb, B.A. Francis G. P. Neison. 
Hyde Clarke. Robert Hogarth Patterson. 
Lionel L. Cohen.* Frederick Purdy. 
Captain Patrick G. Craigie. Ernest George Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. 
Juland Danvers. Sir R. W. Rawson, C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Robert Giffen. Ernest Seyd. 
Frederick Hendriks. Cornelius Walford, F.S.A. 


Those marked * are new Members of Council. 


TREASURER. 
Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A. 


SECRETARIES. 
Hammond Chubb. | Robert Giffen. 
: Professor William Stanley Jevons. 


FOREIGN SECRETARY 
Frederic J. Mouat, M.D. 
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The abstract of receipts and expenditure, and the balance sheet 
of assets and liabilities to the 31st of December, 1878, are subjoined, 
together with the Auditors’ report for the same year :— 


(1.)\—Assrract of Receipts and Payments for the YEAR ended 31st DEcEMBER, 1878. 





RECEIPTS. 
4.0, 
Balance in 
Banieaist| 316 8 10 
Dec., 1877 
Less draft 
not pref 20- — 
sented ... 
———— £296 8 10 
Balance of Petty Cash. Fie a2 
Balance of Adver- 
tisement Cash ...... } Oita ite 
312 3 3 


Dividends on 2,000/. -s. -d., New b4 11 2 
DIPOL COTES 5.5 scape chedee Heslvee sos 


Subscriptions received for:— 





DA ATYVCAYS ...5-c005 £50 8 - 
528 for 1878 ......... 1,108 16 - 
18in Advance...... 3716 - 
——— — 1,197 - - 
570 
Mt COmpositions  Al..o.5.qceesnsdes 294 - = 
Journal Sales ............£169 5 8 
Journal by Adver- 
tisements ..........0. ‘ big 
186 38 11 


£2,048 18 4 




















PAYMENTS, 
8. a 
Ont sprsczcscats ese tenees eee £200 - - 
L668 BUblEb Ket vesseas 122 10 - 
77 10 - 
Salaries, Wages, and Pension ...... 309 15 6 
Journal, Printing ...... £524 14 8 
y Saw of tases 
eporters 
» Annual Index 5 5 = 
” eee 818 6 
ervices 
3/, uMeclure 
and Co. 
fordiDinn't phcaete of 
grams ... 
580 9 8 
eA OTLIBLE Y \Uesvesneesuastectieec teers 71 138 
Ordinary Meeting Expenses ......... 19 16 
SON ora Wig Rep eee ged EY 2 Fa 5 52 5 
Stationery and Sundry Printing ... 78 19 11 
Postagowelt lo uteaseeenerene toes 66 11 10 
Hire and lights ca Watsecreccueser ee 15, 1°2 
Incidental Expenses .........cescesees 48 11 6 
Furniture and Repairs ........000.006 1417 5 
Statistical Dinner Club ............... 410 - 
ADM versary, DINNGr os cuscaccansed 119 6 
Grant with Howard Medal ......... 20 = 
Howard Modate i -c.ccoyuscsssccsawcones 3.8 
1,345 9 2 
Purchase of 5287. 15s. 4d. New 504 
DB per Cents ):.2..dsaaceas vncoarsen 
£1,849 13 6 
Balance at 
Drum- hie 14 7 
mond’s.. 
Less draft 
not pre} 10- - 
sented... 
———— £182 14 7 
Balance of Petty Cash 11 9 - 
Balance of Adver- 48 
tisement Cash ... 
194 4 10 
£2,043 18 4 
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(I1.)—Batance SuHeet of Assets and LiaBiuities on 31st DecemBeEr, 1878. 





LIABILITIES. 


eas 
Per Accounts for— 


December number 
Of Journal ......0. : Udi You 
Annual Index to ditto DUO = 
Stationery and tt 
PAADTIN ES: o0csv0 i rs 


Miscellaneous items 
as per list ........ } ah Males 


Balance in favour of the Society... 3,978 12 1 





£4,146 19 3 


168 7 2 


ds Lats 





(III.)—Buiitpine Funp (EstasiisHep by Councit, 10th July, 1873), 
STATEMENT 0f—on 31st DECEMBER, 1878. 


LIABILITIES. 
Brought forward from 1877— 
MPONMATIONS, saceseies cos £1207 = = 
Interest on wt 12 Brg 
WVOUMES scscoasceses 


Council, a gift from 
Mr. Heywood, of- 
fered with Howard 
Medal of 1877 (not | 
@Warded) .......0.00. J 


Interest on Invest- 
ments for 1878 


By donation from 
20 


3814 8 


23 14 8 





£156 15 5 


ASSETS. 
Er State 
Cash BalanGeaen ccc csestccssccs es cece sce 194 4 10 
New 3 per Cents, 2,000/., cost...... 1,902 625 
Property (Estimated Value) :— 
Books in Library ......... £1,000 
Journal in Stock ......... 500 
Furniture and Fixtures 500 
— 2,000 - - 
Arrears of Subscriptions reco- 50 8 
vorable: (say). a. dccu.cen eases 4, 
£4,146 19 3 
ASSETS. 
&. Sad: 
By last Account (1877)— 
Invested in the name of the 
Treasurer, R. B. Martin— 
In Metropolitan 
Consolidated >£130 8 6 cost 1383 - 9 
BLOCK i iatwes og 
Purchased at 1018 2015 - , 21 2 9 
4 103 me Waa 2 Liat 
Total Stock... £153 12 11 
£156 15 5 
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“ Auditors’ Report, 1878. 


«STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
“‘ Kina’s CoLLEGE ENTRANCE, 
“ Stranp, W.C., Lonpon, 


‘© 2nd April, 1879. 


“‘ The Auditors appointed to examine the Treasurer’s Accounts of the Society, 


“« REPORT :— 


‘¢ That they have carefully compared the Entries in the Books with the several 
Vouchers for the same, from the lst January to the 31st December, 1878, and 
find them correct, showing the Receipts (including a Balance of 312. 38. 3d. 
from 1877) to have been 2,043/. 18s. 4d., and the Payments (including the 
purchase of 5282. 15s. 4d. New Three per Cents) 1,849/. 135, 6d., leaving a 
Balance in favour of the Society of 1942. 4s. 10d., at 31st December, 1878. 


‘*They have also had laid before them an estimate of the Assets and 
Liabilities of the Society, the former amounting to 4,146/. tgs. 3d., and the 
latter to 168/. 7s. 2d.,—leaving a Balance in favour of the Society: of 


3,9781. 12s. 1d. 


«The amount standing to the credit of the Building Fund at the end of 
the year 1878 was 156/. 15s. 5d.,—invested in the name of the Treasurer, 
R. B. Martin, Esq. 


«* They further find that at the end of the year 1877 the number of Fellows 
on the list was 683, which number was diminished in the course of the year to 
the extent of 45 by Deaths, Resignations, and Defaulters, and that 107 new 
Members were elected, and the resignation of one Fellow was cancelled, leaving 
on the list, on 31st December, 1878, 746 Fellows of the Society. 


(Signed)  ‘ FrepK. HENDRIKS, 
‘© A. E. BATEMAN, Auditors.” 
« J. O. CHADWICK, 


“aia 


i 
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The PrustpEnt said he had great pleasure in moving the adoption 
of the report, which he thought the members would be of opinion 
showed that very satisfactory progress had been made by the Society 
during the past year financially and otherwise. The number of 
members had increased by no fewer than sixty-three, and was 
larger than in any previous year. They had, however, to regret 
the loss of some important members, including Mr. Sopwith, and 
Mr. Tayler, who had been for many years active members of the 
Society, and had served upon the Council. He regretted also to 
say that since the report was drawn up they had heard of the death 
of three other members of the Society, two of them men of great 
eminence, Sir Thomas Larcom, one of the earliest members, having 
been elected in 1843, and Lord Lawrence, who was elected in 1873. 
Although Lord Lawrence was not an active member of the Society, 
he need hardly say that any society was honoured by his member- 
ship. The fact of the sale of the Jowrnal having increased year by 
year, was a satisfactory test of the working of the Society, and 
showed that its labours had been gradually more and more appre- 
ciated by the public. They had also a subject of congratulation in 
respect to the papers that had been read during the past year. If 
he were to single out some that were of special interest, he should 
refer to the paper by Mr. Giffen, “On the Fall of Prices of Com- 
modities in Recent Years,” the paper by Mr. Bourne “ On Some 
Phases of the Silver Question,” and the paper by Mr. Martin upon 
“Some Effects of a Crisis on Banking Interest.” Those papers 
(following the course adopted in the previous year) were of an 
economical character, but they had also had some interesting papers 
on other subjects, and he might specially allude to the paper written 
by Dr. Guy upon Tabular Analysis, which showed that the Society 
did not confine itself to economical subjects, but also devoted itself 
to more scientific investigations in regard to statistics, which he 
was sure the members would not desire tosee neglected. If during 
the past year the subjects had been mainly of an economical character, 
that had been forced upon them by the general condition of trade ; 
but he thought that in future the Society should not confine itself 
to those subjects, to the neglect of others of equal importance, 
especially in relation to vital statistics. One subject which he 
thought would be especially forced upon their attention at no distant 
date was the question of their habitation. Members who had 
attended the recent meetings would be well aware that the rooms 
they at present occupied, though in many respects extremely con- 
venient, were not large enough for their discussions, and it would 
be extremely desirable that the Society should find rooms more 
suited for its present numbers, and the kind of discussions that now 
took place. He thought there was a prospect of the question being 
soon reopened. Some years ago there was a proposal that some of 
the learned societies should join together, and endeavour to arrange 
to get a building with suitable rooms and a common lecture hall. 
Unfortunately the proposal broke down, but there was a prospect 
of the question being again raised. Mr. Siemens had offered a 
considerable sam of money to the Iron and Steel Institute for the 
purpose of building a house which several societies might occupy 
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if they could come to some understanding on the subject. If the 
proposal were carried out, some eight or ten societies like their own 
would join in occupying the same building. In that case they would 
have rooms for their library, which at present was not altogether 
what it should be. A better library and more commodious rooms 
for the discussion of papers would no doubt lead to an increase 
in the number of members, and in the prosperity of the Society. 
Even without such a prospect, he believed the Society would 
go on increasing during the next three or four years as it had 
done in the past. He could not conclude without congratulating 
the members upon the gentleman who had been nominated as 
his successor to fill the office of President. He had known 
Mr. Brassey for many years. He had already distinguished him- 
self by his wfitings upon economical subjects, especially upon 
the question of labour. * He was a man of indefatigable industry, 
and he was quite sure that under his auspices the Society 
would continue to increase in numbers and in importance. He 
begged to move ‘“ That the Report of the Council, the Abstract of 
Receipts and Payments, the Balance Sheet of Assets and Liabilities, 
the Statement, of the Building Fund, and the Report of the 
Auditors for 1878, be adopted, entered on the minutes, and printed 
in the Journal.” 


Mr. Witi1am Newmarca, F.R.S., said he had great pleasure in 
seconding the motion. He did not know that they had ever had a 
more satisfactory report presented to the members. The progress 
the Society had made since 1869, was such as many of them never 
expected to see realised. That they should have nearly doubled 
their members in ten years, and considerably more than doubled 
their income was exceedingly gratifying, and showed that the 
inquiries and investigations with which the Society concerned itself, 
were felt by the public to have a real and strong claim upon their 
support and sympathy. There were few things more remarkable 
than the alteration that had taken place during the last twenty-five 
or thirty years in the way in which public questions were discussed, 
especially questions of an economical character. No one was now 
listened to unless he could discuss such questions on grounds of fact 
and careful statistical observation, and that was precisely one of the 
changes which the Society was established nearly fifty years ago for 
the purpose of creating. The President had already touched upon 
the necessity which had arisen for more commodious house accom- 
modation for that and other societies. There could hardly be two 
opinions upon the subject. When he had the honour of occupying 
the chair ten years ago, he, in conjunction with Dr. Guy and 
Dr. Farr, had paid considerable attention to the whole subject, and 
they thoroughly satisfied themselves that the time had arrived when 
one of the most efficient means by which the object of the Society 
and of some eight or ten kindred societies could be best promoted, 
would be a combination of interests for the purpose of establishing, 
at some convenient spot near the Houses of Parliament, or Charing 
Cross, a handsome commodious habitation, provided with two 
meeting rooms, one large and the other small, and with suit- 
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able rooms for libraries and business purposo:, In such a building 
the various societies connected with the advancemcnt of social 
science and kindred subjects might be concentrated. At present, 
as they knew to their inconvenience and their cost, those societies 
were scattered up and down London, in all sorts of directions. 
The expenses for routine purposes, housekeepers, messengers, 
librarians, secretaries and other officials, were very great, but by a 
concentration such as had been proposed the expenditure for 
services of that kind would be greatly economised. If the necessity 
was a real one ten years ago, 1t was much more real now. During 
the last two or three sessions, they had experienced extreme incon- 
venience in consequence of their limited accommodation. On several 
occasions, their discussions had been carried on under circumstances 
of great difficulty. With a better place and better arranged rooms, 
he thought they might have arrived at more satisfactory results. 
He thought it was certain that an effort must he made in a short 
space of time to increase their house accommodation. To do so in 
the part of London in which they were then located, was far more 
costly than persons imagined, who had not made themselves master 
of the facts: 5,000/., or 10,000/., or 20,000/., seemed a very large 
sum for a learned society, with seven or eight hundred members, to 
- contemplate spending for house accommodation, but the very largest 
of these sums would go but a small way to procure what was 
required. Any one society would require a very large capital for 
the purpose, but if eight or ten societies of equal standing and 
calibre to their own combined, he believed that under: reasonable 
guidance they might succeed. Mr. Siemens had intimated his 
willingness to contribute a considerable sum (understood to be 
10,000/.) to the Iron and Steel Institute. There were other projects 
all pointing in the same direction. There was. a contemplated 
scheme by the guilds and corporation of London to. establish some- 
where in the West End a technical college, and other suggestions and 
schemes of a similar kind had been mentioned. He thought if the 
Council saw their way to take definite steps in the matter, it would 
be found not impossible to effect a combination of all those interests. 
He made these observations in a general sense and entirely upon his 
own responsibility, having no authority to speak for others. He 
saw in the room the President of the Institute of Actuaries, and a 
very active officer of the Social Science Association. They had 
always acted cordially with those two bodies, especially the Institute 
of Actuaries, and it was not impossible that those distinguished 
associations might turn their attention to the matter. The project 
was surrounded by great difficulties, the greatest being the exceeding 
cost, and the second the extreme importance of each society being 
satisfied that the accommodation to be assigned to it would be 
exactly what it wanted, and upon reasonable terms. He could not 
sit down without saying a word with regard to the manner in which 
the President had discharged the duties of his office during the two 
years of his presidency. The Society had never been better repre- 
sented, or more efficiently administered. The report which had 
been read showed that the President had discharged the duties of 
his office in such a manner as to secure those objects which were 
VOL. XLII. PART III. 2P 
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uearest his own heart, and most likely to advance the success of the 
body over which he presided. 
The motion was unanimously adopted. 


- Dr. T. Graham Balfour, and Mr. W. H. Millar were appointed 
to be Scrutineers, and a ballot was then taken. 


The Scrutineers having presented their report, the President 
announced that the gentlemen named in the printed list submitted 
to the meeting, were unanimously elected as the President, Council, 
and Officers for the ensuing year. 


The PresipentT then announced that the Council had recom- 
mended that the subject of the Howard Medal for 1880 should 
be ‘ The Oriental Plague in its Social, Economical, Political, and 
International Relations; special reference being made to the 
labours of Howard on the subject.” 


Dr. Guy said a resolution had been placed in his hands, which he 
had great pleasure in proposing; but before doing so he desired to 
add a few words to what had fallen from Mr. Newmarch with regard » 
to house accommodation. When they got into their present quarters 
they felt they were fortunate in having obtained quarters at all. 
They had turned out on the whole not unsatisfactory, but they 
desired better arrangements especially for their meetings. The time 
might not be far distant when the Society would cease to be tenants 
of its present premises; and he feared that, when that time arrived, 
they would not be permitted to occupy them for more than a quarter 
of a year after the event which would terminate their tenancy. It 
was therefore a very important question to ask where they should 
look for accommodation. He could not speak too strongly of the 
difficulties involved in that question. He had done all he could to 
promote the object they had in view when it was proposed to effect 
it by co-operation, and he could only say that the obstacles in the 
way of such co-operation were very great. Once, when this Society 
invited other societies to co-operate, their proposals were received 
with something like enthusiasm. The officials of one society in 
particular encouraged us to expect that several of its rich members 
would be prepared to subscribe 1,000/. a-piece; but shortly after- 
wards the council of that society, for some reason or other, with- 
drew their support; one society was not satisfied with the site 
proposed, another made an unreasonable demand for space, a third 
must needs have a huge theatre for the accommodation of meetings 
of most improbable size, and so the scheme fell to the ground. 
Some time ago (after that failure) a member of the council of 
King’s College called upon him with a scheme, cut and dried, for 
occupying a site on a level with the Adelphi Terrace, and he was 
very angry that he (Dr. Guy) did not at once, on the spot, offer to 
co-operate earnestly and vigorously in carrying it out. As to any 
future scheme, he thought they ought not to embark in it without 
some very definite understanding with other societies that they 
would be prepared to co-operate. Let no one consider the task 
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of bringing about co-operation an easy task. To some persons 
nothing would seem more natural than that the Government should 
give them a site. The Government felt itself under certain obliga- 
tions to the Royal Society, and to some others to which it had 
previously given rooms in Somerset House; and accordingly 
established them at Burlington House, and one society that had no 
better claim than this Society has, found accommodation there. 
But as to making provision for other societies, he must be very 
sanguine who expected Government to do that. He might mention 
a curious circumstance in reference to King’s College. After the 
Medical Department had been in operation for some time, they were 
anxious to find a site for a hospital somewhere in the neighbourhood, 
and they naturally cast their eyes upon the site now occupied by the 
Inland Revenue. It was then a wilderness, and had been allowed 
to continue such for scores of years. It had lain idle and brought 
in no rental for perhaps a century: but directly the council of the 
college made an application to the Government for it, the Govern- 
ment found out that they wanted it themselves. So it would be, he 
feared, if the societies were now to apply for a site on the embank- 
ment—on some part of the site which had already been allowed to 
lie waste and profitless for years. He (Dr. Guy) now begged to 
move a vote of thanks to the retiring President, the council and 
the officers of the Society, for their services during the past year, 
and to the chairman for presiding on the present occasion. With 
regard to the services rendered by the President, he had been antici- 
pated by his friend and colleague, Mr. Newmarch; but he cordially 
agreed with all that Mr. Newmarch had said. They were all very 
much indebted to the President for the kind services he had rendered 
them, and for the regularity and ability with which he had presided 
over their deliberations. The officers of the Society too had been 
extremely active, and their efforts resulted in the present prosperous 
condition of the Society. The President in taking the chair on this 
occasion, had brought to a fitting conclusion the services he had 
rendered by his regular and efficient attendances at the meetings of 
the Society during the past two years. 

% 


Mr. Fincn seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
adopted. 


The PrestpEnt said he begged to thank the members for the 
kind manner in which the vote of thanks had been passed, and 
Dr. Guy and Mr. Newmarch for the too flattering terms in which 
they had alluded to his services. The work in which he had been 
engaged in connection with the Society during the past two years 
had been a work of pleasure, in consequence of the cordial co- 
operation and assistance he had received from the honorary officers 
of the Society, to whom its success was so largely due. He was 
quite sure that the work of the Society during the past two years 
had added to its reputation. The papers which had been read, 
especially those by Mr. Newmarch, Mr. Mundella, and Mr. Giffen, 
would not be of simply fleeting, temporary interest, but would be 
of permanent value to future investigators. They were for the 
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most part of a reassuring character, and did not take a gloomy 
view of the prospects of the country, and he hoped that in future 
they would be found to have been prophetic as to the nation’s 
progress. 


Mr. Girren said that he had had no expectation he would be 
called on. In arranging the business of the meeting the office 
bearers had every confidence that the President, would reply satis- 
factorily for them, as in fact he had done. Having been called on, 
however, he would take the opportunity first of all of acknow- 
ledging on behalf of the Council and other officers of the Society 
the services which the President had rendered during his two years 
of office. They had been most happy to work with him, and much 
of their prosperity during the last two years was no doubt due to 
the ability with which he had discharged his duties, and the excel- 
lent inaugural addresses he had delivered. On behalf of the officers 
and Council, he had also to express the satisfaction they felt at the 
way in which the Society had just filled up the vacancy in the 
presidential office. They were very glad to welcome amongst them 
a gentleman who had rendered the services to statistical know- 
ledge which Mr. Brassey had done, and who was otherwise so well 
qualified for the position. Although not taking an active part in 
their councils, Mr. Brassey had always shown a great interest in 
the proceedings of the Society, of which he had been some time a 
member, and had done more for them in the most gratifying way 
by devoting much of his time to statistical studies and making a 
proper use of statistics in his published addresses. They felt that 
it was not desirable in choosing their President to confine them- 
selves to gentlemen who had been most intimately connected with 
the Society, but that they should be catholic in their choice, looking 
rather to the general services of public men who identified them- 
selves with statistical pursuits, than to the mere chance of their 
having been identified with this particular Society. When gentle- 
men like Mr. Brassey came amongst them, they were consequently 
most happy to welcome them, and they looked forward to a con- 
tinuance and increase of the prosperity they had lately enjoyed. 
In conclusion, he had to thank the Society for the vote they had 
passed to his colleagues and to himself. If they had any trouble at 
any time—and the office of Secretary at least was not a sinecure 
—they had an ample reward in the goodwill and confidence shown 
to them by the members of so powerful a Society, and in the 
knowledge that they were promoting a good and useful work. 


The CHAIRMAN having moved a vote of thanks to the Scrutineers, 
the proceedings terminated. 


Or 
SJ 
CO 
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On the Crtric Lanauaces in the British Istus; a Srtaristicar 
Survey. By H. G. Ravensteiy, Hsq., F.R.G.S., &c.* 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 15th April, 1879.] 


OF all subjects of statistical inquiry, that relating to the nationality 
of the inhabitants of one and the same State, is one of the most 
interesting. In some of the great empires of the continent it is of 
vital importance. Until the beginning of this century, a process of 
amalgamation and consolidation had been going on in most 
countries of Hurope, the weaker nationalities adopting the 
languages of their more powerful neighbours. But the spirit of 
nationality is abroad now. In its name have been carried on some 
of the most tremendous wars our age has witnessed, and even the 
smaller national fractions are loudly asserting their existence. The 
reign of one universal language appears to be more remote than 
ever before. 

It appeared to me that an inquiry into the geographical dis- 
tribution and numerical strength of the non-English speaking 
inhabitants of the British Isles might prove of interest to the 
members of the Statistical Society. Hence this paper. Fortunately, 
a question of language is not likely in these islands to lead to civil 
discord or dismemberment. No one dreams of ousting Hnglish 
from the place of vantage it holds, and even though the Irish Home 
Rulers succeeded in setting up a parliament of their own, its pro- 
ceedings would have to be carried on in English. Yet, in spite of 
the comparative insignificance of the Celtic tongues which survive 
amongst us, this question of race and language abounds in interest. 
It has been strangely neglected... The census returns for Ireland 
distinguish between Irish and English speaking inhabitants, but 
no official notice has ever been taken of the existence of persons 
in Wales and the Highlands of Scotland able to speak Welsh or 
Gaelic. Nor, as far as I am aware, has an inquiry of the nature of 
mine ever been instituted before. The “Statistical Accounts ” of 
Scotland contain a considerable amount of information on the 
language spoken by the inhabitants, but this information is of a 


* Linguistic maps on a larger scale, illustrating this paper, have, by desire of a 
few gentlemen interested in this question, been published separately. The set 
includes two maps of Ireland, one of Wales, and one of Scotland. The maps are 
not sold separately. Copies can be procured from any bookseller, or through 
Messrs. Triibner. Price 5s. 
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most fragmentary nature, besides referring to a period now far 
behind us. 

» More recently, Mr. James A. H. Murray has traced the linguistic 
boundary between Gaelic and Lowland Scotch.* His inquiries, 
however, were confined to the border districts. As to Wales, 
nothing whatever appears to have been done except that Mr. Walter 
Davies, in a work published in Welsh, described the linguistic 
boundary such as it existed about forty years ago. As far as 
Scotland and Wales are concerned, I mainly rely upon informa- 
tion procured by myself. I sent out no less than 1,200 circulars, 
addressed to registrars of births, clergymen, schoolmasters, and 
others, likely to be intimately acquainted with the linguistic con- 
dition of their neighbourhood, besides carrying on a voluminous 
correspondence with gentlemen whom, in the course of my inquiry, 
I found to take a special interest in the subject I proposed to deal 
with. JI am happy to say that fully one-half of my circulars met 
with a satisfactory response. Some villages, however, proved 
singularly obdurate to my appeals; but when the notabilities of the 
place, appealed to in turn, failed to furnish the information I 
wanted, I addressed myself as a last resource to the leading inn- 
keeper, and generally obtained what I required. Of course, the 
information collected in this manner is not always trustworthy. 
There may exist a bias in favour of Gaelic or of English, which 
unconsciously colours all statements made with respect to them. 
The expressions used by some of my informants are occasionally 
vague, and in not a few instances authorities disagree as regards 
the same locality—not indeed as to the continued use of Gaelic or 
Welsh, but as to the number of persons still able to converse in it. 
In all these cases I have exercised my judgment to the best of my 
ability, and I venture to hope that the results now presented will 
prove, on further inquiry, to be a close approximation to the 
truth. 

Four Celtic languages are at present spoken in the British 
Isles—three of which belong to the northern, Gaelic or Gadhelic, 
and one to the southern or Cymraig, branch. The former are 
Irish Gaelic, Scotch Gaelic, and Manx. The Cymraig branch, 
since the extinction of Cornish, is now represented only by the 


Welsh.t+ 


* J. A. H. Murray, The Dialects of the Southern Counties of Scotland, with a 
Linguistic Map. London (‘ Transactions Philosophical Society,” 1873). 

t+ Up to the end of the fifteenth century Cornish was spoken as far as the 
Tamar, The Reformation led to its extinction, as it also led to the extinction of 
Celtic in Strathclyde. In 1707 English was spoken throughout Cornwall, but Cornish 
still survived in twenty-three parishes. In 1791 only one person able to speak 
Cornish was alive. (See Henry Jenner, in “ Philosophical Society’s Transactions,” 


1873-74, p. 165.) 
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Treland. 


I begin my survey with Ireland, chiefly because the census 
returns enable me to follow the vicissitudes of Irish since 1851, and 
to place before you, in an authoritative manner, some of the pheno- 
mena which attend the lingering death of a language retreating 
before a more powerful neighbour. JI am quite aware that the 
completeness of the census returns has been questioned. An 
address prepared by the council of the “Society for the Preser- 
‘* vation of the Irish Language,’’* asserts that the ‘ figures shown 
‘““by the last census returns are by no means to be received as the 
“ total, as the council are aware that the returns do not include the 
“entire number of people who speak Irish, since it is well known 
“that many persons, for want of education in the vernacular, and 
“of due appreciation of its value, do not admit their knowledge of 
“the language, and that many more who know it were never 
‘“ questioned on the subject at the census taking.” No doubt, the 
figures given in the census are not absolutely correct, more especially 
as regards persons able to speak a little [rish in addition to English. 
Upon the whole, however, I believe the census to reflect very fairly 
the linguistic condition of Ireland. If persons able to speak a little 
Irish have been omitted, the omissions of those able to speak a 
little English are in all likelihood more numerous. The experience 
I acquired in connection with my own circulars shows the difficulty 
of eliciting a satisfactory reply, even though the queries be formu- 
lated with much care. In many cases persons were stated to 
understand English without being able to speak it, which is quite 
contrary, I believe, to the experience of those who learn foreign 
languages from books. The council fails to support its assertion by 
facts or cogent arguments, and I shall therefore accept the figures 
as they appear in the census returns. 

The time when Irish was the language of the bulk of the popu- 
lation of Ireland is not perhaps so far distant as might be imagined 
from the limited area it occupies at present. Our map, showing 
the distribution of the Irish speaking population in 1851, enables 
us to see at a glance that there were few counties even at so recent 
a period in which the old language of the country had altogether 
died out. Were I in a position to construct a similar map for the 
beginning of the century, most of the districts now covered with a 
pale tint, to indicate the paucity of Irish speaking Irishmen, would 
stand forth prominently in the deepest red. The localities where 
at the present day Irish continues to be the language of the 


* To Mr. J. J: MacSweeney, the Secretary of that Society, I am indebted for 
valuable information. 
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majority, are remote, their area is comparatively limited, and their 
population less dense than in the more fertile English speaking 
districts of the island. Even during the twenty years which 
elapsed between the censuses of 1851 and 1871 they have shrunk 
considerably. In the former year they had an area of 9,325 square 
miles, with 1,328,939 inhabitants, of whom 920,856 or 69°3 per cent. 
spoke Irish. In 1871 their area was 5,293 square miles, their 
population 545,658 souls, and the number of persons able to speak 
Trish only 343,297 or 62°9 per cent. Embracing all baronies and 
towns in which at least 25 per cent. of the population spoke Irish, 
we have, in 1851, an area of 15,714 square miles, with 2,471,214 
inhabitants, of whom 1,348,768 or 54°6 per cent. spoke Irish; in 
1871 an area of 10,529 square miles, with 1,305,977 inhabitants, of 
whom 644,678 or 49°4 per cent. spoke Irish. A glance at our maps 
shows that the baronies in which Irish was spoken by between 25 
and 50 per cent. of the inhabitants are contiguous to those in 
which it is the language of the majority, with one remarkable 
exception. A dark patch will be observed, on the map, for 1851, 
occupying an area of 289 square miles, in Louth, Armagh and 
Monaghan, and extending from Carlingford and Dundalk on the 
Trish Sea, westward to the borders of Cavan. In 1851 this district 
had 102,185 inhabitants, of whom 27,952 or 27°3 per cent. spoke 
Irish; in 1871 its population was 87,992, of whom only 9,788 or 
I1‘o per cent. spoke Irish; and the next census will probably show 
the Irish language to have become nearly extinct. The Irish popu- 
lation of the baronies bordering upon this last refuge of the Celt in 
eastern Ireland, is comparatively numerous, and the time is not 
perhaps very remote, when a band of Irish speaking districts 
extended thence westward into Sligo and Donegal, thus separating 
the Scotch and English plantations in Ulster from the territories 
occupied by Normans and Saxons in Leinster. That band was first 
broken through in the direction of the great highway which joins 
Armagh to Monaghan, Clones, Belturbet and Longford. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of the great Irish speaking 
regions of the west, I desire to draw your attention to the baronies 
of Lower Glenarm and Cary, in north-western Antrim. ‘The 
Gaelic dialect spoken there is identical with that of Kintyre, in © 
Argyleshire, with which up to the present time a constant inter- 
course is kept up, but it is dying out rapidly. In 1851 it was still 
spoken by 2,674 persons, or 9°6 per cent. of the total population, 
but in 1871 the number speaking it had dwindled down to 301, and 
by this time it is probably very nearly extinct. 

We now turn to the west, where Irish is still the language of a 
considerable portion, and in many districts even of a majority of 
the inhabitants. 
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The pronounced Irish portion of Donegal embraces the baronies 
of Kilmacrenan, Boylagh, and Banagh, lying between Lough | 
Swilly and Donegal Bay; but only in Boylagh is Irish the language 
of the majority. Irish maintains its ground there more firmly than | 
in any other part of Ireland, and the proportion of persons able to 
speak it has actually increased to a slight extent between 1851 and 
1871. In the former year 47°4 per cent., in the latter 48°8 per cent. 
of the population spoke Irish. This relative increase, however, is 
by no means due to a spread of Irish among persons who originally 
spoke only English, but rather to the fact of migration and emigra- 
tion being more frequent amongst persons having a knowledge of 
English. 

The second great Irish district extends from Sligo Bay in the 
north to the estuary of the Severn in the south. It has shrunk 
very considerably between 1851 and 1871. In the former year 
Irish was spoken by at least one-fourth of the inhabitants through- 
out Sligo, Mayo, Galway, and Clare, only excepting the small barony 
of Clonmacnowen, in the north-western part of Leitrim, and in a 
portion of Roscommon. The territory within which the Irish 
speaking inhabitants were in a majority extended without a break 
from Killala Bay to the estuary of the Shannon. In 1871, Irish 
was found to have lost much ground. In 1851 it was spoken by 
607,753 persons throughout this district (60°38 per cent. of the 
population), in 1871 by only 601,120 persons, or 55°6 per cent., 
being a relative decrease of no less than 8°5 per cent. The most 
intensely Irish parts of this district were, in 1871, the Aran Islands, 
Connemara, and Joyce’s country, in the county of Galway, and the 
barony of Hrris, in that of Mayo. 

The south-western Irish speaking district extended in 1851 from 
the estuary of the Severn to Waterford and the lower Bann. It 
included the whole of the counties of Kerry, Cork, and Waterford, 
with the exception of the cities of Cork and Waterford, as well as 
western and south-eastern Limerick, southern Tipperary, and 
southern Kilkenny. The districts in which Irish was the language 
of the majority included the greater portion of Kerry and the 
whole of south-western Cork, nearly all Waterford, and portions of 
adjoining counties. In 1851 Irish was spoken by 655,611 persons, 
or by 52°5 per cent. of the population, whilst in 1871 only 253,458 
persons, or 43°0 per cent. of the population were able to express 
themselves in it, being a relative decrease of no less than 18°1 per 
cent. In the former of the two years Irish was the language of a 
majority in two extensive districts, of which the one embraced 
nearly all Kerry and the south-western portion of Cork, whilst the 
other included nearly all Waterford, with some of the neighbouring 
baronies in Cork, Tipperary, and Limerick. At that timea portion 
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of Kerry, including the peninsula bounded by Dingle Bay and the 
Kenmare River, was as intensely Irish as any part of Mayo. In 
1271 there remained only eight baronies out of thirty in which Irish 
was spoken by a majority of the inhabitants, viz., the baronies of 
Corkaguiney, northern Dunkerran, and Iveragh, in Kelly; the 
baronies of Bear, West Muskerry, and Kinnatalloon, in Cork, and 
the baronies of Decies within Drum, and of Glenahiry, on the 
upper Suir, in Waterford. Numerical details of the distribution 
of the Irish speaking population are given in Tables I and II, 
whilst its geographical distribution can be gathered more readily 
from our maps than from a lengthy description of linguistic 


boundaries. 
of tables :— 


The general results are presented in the following set 


1. Geographical Distribution of the Irish Speaking Population of Ireland. 













































































1851. 
Pee Propor- Total Propor- Persons Propor- 
“en a: tion ayn: tion Speaking tion 
SE aD per Cent. Fone. per Cent. Trish. per Cent. 
Districts in which Trish Pt 9,325 3 1,328,938 a 920,856 és 
spoken by a majority ........ 
Districts in which it is spoken 9 9 
i Lem ON aS } 6389 | 20 | 1,142,276] 18 427,912 | 28 
Districts in which it is spoken 
by less than 25 per cent. of 16,817 51 4,103,064. 60 175,518 a 
bhe mHAaVitanes |.2......ccc02-<0e08 
Total, Ireland... 32,531 | 100 | 6,574,278 | 100 |1,524,286 | 100 
1871. 
ke Propor- Total Propor- Persons Propor- 
ae dee tion ; tion Speaking tion 
pauereteii te. per Cent. Mog per Cent. Trish. per Cent. 
Districts in which Irish is 
spoken by a majority............ \ Tee . SES aS Saas si 
Districts in which it is spoken 
by 25 10 So per centi.s..4...002 } pisces 14 760,289 wg ee W 
Districts in which it is spoken 
by less than 25 per cent. of 22,002 50 4,106,430 76 173,197 21 
the inhabitants sn..dcnen.acas 
Total, Trelan’l............. 32,531 ICO 5,412,377 | 100 817,875 TCO 
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2. Parts of Counties in which Irish was Spoken by a Majority of the Inhabitants. 




















1851. 1871. 
Area, Total Persons Pro- Area, at Persons Pro- 
Square ' Speaking portion Square : Speaking Paros 
Milesas Rotoe ae | (uu Trick uh ee nts Merk leradk ac cman am Tete iptleene. 
(ORPEGADT ......0....c0000-. 244, 21,642 | 16,326 | 75°6 244, 21,988 | 15,931 | 72°4 
- WeEstTERN DIsTRICT. 
a re 1,907 231,289 | 158,768 | 68°6 | 1,521 | 163,517 | 99,980 | 61°1 
eecoMmmMon. ................ 128 22,026 | 11,465 |, 5271 -— — — = 
| Galway, county ............ 1,933 218,950|175,976 | 80°74 | 1,828 | 153,137 | 105,597 | 68°9 
BEPMEGOWI «2 0...0.0250.05 38 34,146] 22,855 | 67°0 = a — — 
I Fe ercesscecascacesesce 3 668 116,532 | 89,0385 | 76°4 549 | 68,559 | 40,424 | 58°9 
i 4,674 | 622,943 | 458,099 | 73°5 | 3,898 | 385,213 | 246,001 | 63-9 
SoutH-WESTERN 
DIstTRIct. 
auras cons caven.s Tio 310,328 | 198,377 | 63°9 492 52,407 | 31,988 | 61°0 
cco cce eee ceessneeos 1,410 150,743 | 106,476 | 7o'1 577 | 49,711 | 37,208 | 74°9 
re 395 73,109| 41,455 | 56°7 — _ —_ a 
0 183 32,823] 21,585 |} 65°8 — | — —o = 
MMOberiord. ...........0.0.... 640 117,350| 78,540 | 69°9 80.. [., 36,329. |. 2a,c00s One 
i ae 4,407 | 684,353 | 446,484 | 65°2 | 1,149 | 138,447 | 91,465 | 6671 
Grand total............ 9,325 | 1,328,938 |920,856 | — 5,293 | 545,658 | 343,297 | 62°9 








3. Parts of Counties in which Irish was Spoken by more than 25, but less than 50 per Cent. 
of the Inhabitants. . 
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DUNDALK. 

noe, cine secctenee 107 39,000 | 10,612 | 27°2 — — — — 
a 7h 31,664 9,229 | 29°! — coe — — 
Meepachan ..................:. 105 413821 S111") 25°47 — _ — — 

BNE ccs esissisics neis0%s 289 ah 109.18 Se | 27, 952 || 2753 a rer a — 
BEOMEGAT, ............000:-0+. 762 Ooue7z.N 41,129 1 45%3 762 84,473 | 36,028 | 42°7 

WESTERN DIstTRIcT. 

MEI oo .6soedescdeceeceseee. 172 28,561 8,948 | 31°3 — a — — 
| a 721 | 128,515 | 49,228 | 38°3 189 48,023 | 16,156 | 33°7 
Roscommon ................ 545 26,033 11,446 | 44°0 36 3,388 1,034 | 30°4 
MI cs ccnsecscsiensevece. 224 43,210 | 21,310 | 49°3 386 82,513 | 38,981 | 47°2 
Galway, county ............ 421 Bag 7a. 20,760 3977 204 38,834 | 18,485 | 47°6 
Oe, 6=Ss« COW ?0D................ _ — — — 38 19,843 9,363 | 47°2 
casos deocssctsous. 625 95,908 | 87,961 | 39°6 218 32,306 9,241 | 28°6 

BE visible... 2,708 | 377,201 | 149,654 | 39°7 | 1,071 | 224,907 | 93,260 | 41°5 
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3. Parts of Counties in which Irish was Spoken—Contd. 
1851. 1871. 
Area, : Persons Pro- Area, Persons Pro- 
Square ees Speaking phy Square “a Speaking eg 
Miles, | Population.) “Trish | dent. | Miles. | Population) Tish | laa 
SoutTH-WESTERN 
District. 
Limerick .......... 2 ee ee 317 61,105| 23,547 | — 151 21,351 7,178 | 3399 
SE BR OG 443 87,511] 40,022 | —- 1,136 | 123,181 | 40,173 | 32°6 
OLS & eS ee Dae 1,107 | 253,248] 97,657 | — | 1,366 | 233,611 | 86,141 | 3679 
IP REBrIOL is. feats sieve TT 20,586] 8,229 | — 567 59,713 | 20,028 | 39% 
Ahipperpry) ...4...£..b0204, 409 100,202 | 26,858 | — 183 22053 8,473 | 38°5 
POPIEOTNY ies -tee encores 277 40,666| 12,864 | — — — = = 
TGtal ie Boe’ 2,630 | 563,318} 209,177 | — | 3,403 | 450,909 | 161,998 | 35°9 
Grand total ........ 6,389 | 1,142,276 | 427,912 | — | 5,286 | 760,389 | 291,281 | 38%3 








A comparison of the census returns for 1871 with those for 1851 
enables us to obtain a very clear notion of the manner in which a 
language fallen into disuse amongst educated classes dies a lingering 
death in the face of a more vigorous usurping tongue. In 1851 
Trish (or Irish in addition to English) was spoken by 1,524,286 
persons, or by 23°3 per cent. of the population; in 1861 it was 
spoken by 1,105,536 persons (1g'I per cent.) ; in 1871 by 817,875 
persons (15°3 per cent.). The absolute decrease, therefore, amounted 
to 27°4 per cent. between 1851 and 1861, and to 26°2 per cent. 
between the latter year and 1871. This almost looks as if Irish 
were maintaining its ground more firmly than formerly. Such, 
however, is not the case, for if we take account of the general 
decrease of the population, we find that between 1851 and 1861 the 
relative decrease of Irish amounted to 18 per cent. and increased to 
21 per cent. for the years 1861-71. 

Amongst females Irish loses ground at a slightly more rapid 
rate than amongst the males. On the other hand, the number of 
females who in addition to Irish speak also Hnglish, is smaller 
than that of the males similarly circumstanced.* Two agencies, 
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* Number of females who : ; : 

spoke Irish only ................ 1 ha ad 5°5 BBLS af. 
Number of females who spoke i f : 

Irish and English ............ G0, 2 178 240,718 2% 
Number of males who spoke : ; 
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operating in contrary directions, account for this fact. Young 
Irishwomen who migrate into Hnglish speaking districts soon 
forget their native language, but their sisters, who remain at home, 
leading a life of greater seclusion than the men, retain it all the 
more tenaciously. Hence I do not hesitate to say it is woman who 
will have the last word in Irish, as she had it in Cornish, and is 
supposed to have it in all tongues. 

After what has been stated it cannot be doubted that Irish is 
on the decrease, but opinions may still differ with respect to the 
agencies to which this decrease must be ascribed. Some may feel 
inclined to look to emigration as the main cause, and if they were 
able to show that the Irish speaking natives of Ireland emigrate 
in larger numbers than their Hnglish speaking countrymen, they 
would have proved their case. The emigration returns, however, 


warrant no such conclusion. The number of emigrants sent forth 
from Connaught and Munster, the two strongholds of the Irish, 


are not as numerous, proportionately, as those from the English 
provinces of Leinster and Ulster. I have shown elsewhere* 
that the local element in the population is strongest in western 
Ireland, that is, in those parts of the country where Irish 
most firmly retains its hold upon the people, and that migration 
sets towards the east, the places of emigrants being occupied by 
migrants from the west. The children of these migrants forget 
the language of their parents, and hence it is this migration, and 
not emigration, which weakens the Irish element. The loss is 
positive, but it does not affect the intensely Irish districts which 


‘sent forth these migrants. In these districts it is the national 


schools in which only English is taught, which have proved the 
great extirpators of Irish. The potency of their influence may be 
judged from the fact that in 1841 only 47 per cent. of all persons 
five years of age and upwards were able to read, a proportion 
which in 1871 had been raised to 67 per cent. This influence of 
English schools joined to the necessity of acquiring a knowledge 
of English for purposes of business, sufficiently accounts for the 
decay of Irish even in those parts of the country where it 
remains to the present day the language of the majority.. We 
may judge of the rate at which Irish is being forgotten by the 
younger generation from the following tabular statement, which 
classifies the general and Irish speaking population of Ireland 
according to ages :— 


In 1851 23°3 per cent. of the total female population spoke Irish or Irish and 
English ; in 1871 only 14°8 per cent., being a decrease of 36°5. Amongst males 
the decrease only amounted to 33°6 per cent. 

* «The Birthplaces of the People and the Laws of Migration.” London, 
1876. (With seven maps.) 
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Between 1851 and 1871 the proportionate number of children 
speaking Irish was diminished to the extent of 33 per cent. And 
this decrease is by no means confined to districts in which English 
is the preponderating tongue. In the county of Galway in 1871, 
25°9 per cent., or more than one-fourth of the general population 
consisted of children less than ten years of age, whilst amongst the 
Irish speaking population their number only amounted to 12°7 per 
cent. There, too, Irish is being rapidly forgotten, and we can 
foresee the time when the language will be extinct. 

The decrease varies in different parts of the country, and there 
are even a few baronies in which Irish has relatively increased 
since 1851. But it would be absurd to conclude from this that 
Irish is reviving. As might have been expected, the relative 
decrease is least in those counties which in 1851 had a majority of 
Irish speaking inhabitants. In Mayo, the most remote of all, it 
only amounted to 14 per cent., in Galway to 18 per cent., in 
Waterford to 30 per cent., in Clare to 34 per cent., and in Cork to 
36 per cent. This is approximately the order in which these 
counties would rank with respect to their Irish speaking popu- 
lation. In all these cases the absolute is far in excess of the 
relative decrease. 

One county there is in which the Irish speaking population 
exhibits a slight relative increase since 1851, although it too 
exhibits an absolute decrease, like all other counties. This is 
Donegal. The increase, however, is clearly due to an excess of 
emigration amongst its English speaking inhabitants. 

Amongst the eight baronies which between 1851 and 1871 ex- 
hibited a relative Increase amongst their Irish speaking inhabitants, 
there are five in which the Irish speaking decreased at a slower 
rate than the English speaking population.* 

In one barony, Glenahiry, in Waterford, the general population — 


* These baronies are Tirhugh in Donegal, Callan in Kilkenny, Bear and Cork 
in Cork, and Loughrea in Galway. 
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decreased, but the Irish speaking population increased, owing no 
doubt to immigration from neighbouring baronies. In two baronies, 
Costello in Mayo, and Kailcuiliheen, which is virtually a suburb of 
Waterford, the Irish speaking increased at a more rapid rate than 
the general population. I do not hesitate to say that in none of 
the above cases are we justified in assuming that Irish has gained 
ground among persons who previously did not speak it. The 
relative or absolute increase of persons speaking Irish is solely due 
to an excess of English emigration, or to migration of Irish from 
neighbouring baronies. 

Of agencies calculated to encourage the use of the Irish lan- 
guage, there existed none until quite recently. The Government 
of the country was English, the school was English, and so was the 
pulpit. But as we have said before, the spirit of nationality is 
abroad. It has roused a number of Irish gentlemen into activity, 
and they have founded a ‘‘ Society for the Preservation of the Irish 
“ Language.” The Society desires to encourage a familiar use of 
Irish, to promote the formation of classes for teaching it, to 
encourage modern Irish literature, and above all to advocate its 
teaching in the national schools. This latter object has been 
attained more readily and with less opposition than was anticipated. 
The commissioners of national education promptly complied with a 
request that Irish should be placed on the programme of the 
national schools and on a footing equal to Latin or Greek.* Up to 
the present time, ‘‘even in places where few or none of the adults 
“know a word of English, the language of the national schools, 
“ the books, the teaching, &c., are entirely English,” and Mr. P. C. 
Keenan, resident commissioner of national education, is undoubtedly 
right when, from an educational point of view, he insists upon the 
desirability of teaching Irish children Irish, and English through 
its medium. 

Thus far the Society’s undertakings have been fairly suc- 
cessful. It numbers 293 members, and has local associations in 
twenty-one towns of Ireland, at Sheffield, Leeds, and Wigan, and 
in the United States. Irish classes, attended by over a thousand 
pupils, have been established in connection with thirty-six national 
schools, and Irish is also taught at numerous colleges. In America, 
we are told, “thousands are devoting themselves to the study of 
“‘ Gaelic, and classes, consisting of three and four hundred, have 
“been formed in American cities.” The elementary books of the 
Society meet with a ready sale, 26,000 copies of the ‘ First Irish 
‘“* Book,” and 12,000 of a ‘“‘Second Irish Book” having been dis- 
posed of since 1877. At the same time we are bound to direct 


* A fee of ros. will be allowed for each pupil who passes in a programme of 
examination laid down by the commissioners. 
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attention to the fact that probably not 5,000 persons throughout 
Ireland are able to read an Irish book, that not a single Irish news- 
paper is being published, and that the translations of the “ Iliad ”’ 
and Moore’s “ Melodies,” made by the Most Rev. John MacHale, 
however valuable, are not works published to meet a popular 
demand. LHven the elementary books published by the Society are 
adapted only for the use of persons acquainted with English. 

Time alone can show whether the efforts put forth by the 
Society are able to stay the decay of the Irish language, but what- 
ever its success—and we sincerely desire to see it successful—the 
use of English will become more universal from day to day, in 
proportion as education makes progress. In 1851 there lived in 
Ireland as many as 319,602 persons (136,063 males, 183,539 females) 
who had no knowledge of English; in 1871 only 103,562 (43,047 
males, 60,515 females), a vast decrease, even though we bear in 
mind the decrease of the entire population of the country. In 
most parts of Ireland a traveller would hardly notice that the 
inhabitants speak anything but English. Only in the more remote 
western districts would the fact of the existence of a Celtic speaking 
population force itself upon his attention. Of counties in which 
more than 1 per cent. of the inhabitants are unable to express 
themselves more or less fluently in English, there are only eight— 
Cork, Clare, Kerry, Waterford, Donegal, Galway, Mayo and Sligo. 
There is not a barony, and probably not a village, in whieh English 
is not understood by a majority of the inhabitants. Of districts 
in which over 15 per cent. of the inhabitants do not know English, 
there are four, and their entire population, in 1871, only amounted 
to 160,325 souls. These districts are :— 

1. The barony of Boylagh, in the most remote and sterile 
portion of Donegal, where 30°1 per cent. do not know English. 

2. The barony of Hrris, a wild region in the north-western 
corner of Mayo, where 17°8 per cent. do not speak English. 

3. A portion of Western Galway, including the Aran Islands, 
the most Irish region of all Ireland, in Connaught, Joyce’s country, 
with its famous peasantry, and Connemara to the west of Lough 
Corrib, and the barony of Clare to the east of that lake. In Joyce’s 
country nearly 40 per cent. do not know English. The vicinity of 
these intensely Irish baronies has influenced the linguistic features 
of the town of Galway, where English is less known than in any 
other town of Ireland, 12°3 per cent. of the population not being 
able to speak it. 

4, The baronies of Dunkerran and Iveragh, in Kerry, between 
Dingle Bay and Kenmare River, and to the east of the Lakes of 
Killarney, a district famous for its picturesque scenery, where 18°8 
per cent. are unable to express themselves in English. 
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How widely English is known in Ireland may be gathered from 
the following table, from which it appears that 87°6 per cent. of 
the entire population reside in districts to all intents and purposes 
English, and that the population of these districts is denser than 
that of those in which Irish still maintains its grounds :— 





its ii'which Area Pro- Total Pro- | Unable to| Pro- | Inhabitants 
ao ‘on b Square por Population Pere Speak gk toa 
English is Spoken : i per et 
i 7 “i Miles. | Cent. 1871. Cent. | English. Cent Square Mile. 
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80 A 85 + ..| 1,256] 3°9 99,422 | 1°8 | 17,944 | 18°1 79 
Mess than. 80. .,.......0scciere-cee0 812] 2°5 60,903 | 11 | 20,189 | 33°1 75 

32,531 |100°0 | 5,412,377 |100°o | 103,562 | 1g 166 





In conclusion, I might be expected to say something about the 
Trish residing outside Ireland in other parts of the British Islands. 
We learn from the census returns that the natives of Ireland in 
1871 numbered 566,540 in England and Wales, 207,770 in Scotland, 
and 4,328 in Man and the Channel Islands. Including the children 
of Irish parents, the Irish population of Great Britain probably 
exceeded 2 millions, but of this vast number very few spoke Irish— 
probably not 50,000. There are no churches the services of which 
are conducted in Irish, and the branch associations of the Irish 
society mentioned above will first have to prove whether they possess 
the vitality undoubtedly possessed by similar associations existing 
amongst the Welsh of Lancashire and other parts of England. 


The Isle of Man. 


In what I say on the Isle of Man, I entrust myself to the . 
guidance of Mr. Henry Jenner, who satisfactorily dealt with the 
subject a few years ago.* The Manx Gaelic holds a middle place 
between Irish and Scotch Gaelic, but inclines considerably to the 
latter. About the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
wealthier inhabitants adopted the English language and English 
customs, and towards the end of that century the “ gentry were 
“more willing to discourse in English than in their own 
“language.”’+ By the beginning of the eighteenth century every 
parish had its English school, but two-thirds of the inhabitants did 
not understand English. The decline of Manx has been rapid 

* The Manx Language, “Transactions Philological Society,” 1875, p. 172 


(with map), 
+ Camden’s “ Britannia ” (1695). 
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since the beginning of the nineteenth century, and the only parish 
church in which a Manx sermon can now be heard is that of Kirk 
Arbory in the south-western part of the island. The Wesleyans, 
however, occasionally use Manx in their religious services. 

The island in 1871 had 54,042 inhabitants, of whom 190 spoke 
only Manx and 13,600 Manx and Hnglish.* That is to say, 25°6 
per cent. of the population still understood Manx. There are four 
parishes in which Manx is spoken by a majority. Three of these 
(Bride, Lizayre and Jurby) are in the north of the island; one 
(Arbory) is in the south-west. These four parishes have an area 
of 65 square miles and 5,518 inhabitants, of whom 4,263 or 77°5 
per cent. speak Manx. The chief strongholds of Manx at the 
present day are the valleys diverging from the Snaefell and Pen-y- 
Pot, in the centre of the northern part of the island; portions of 
Kirk Bride and Kirk Andrews, in the extreme north-west; Dalby, in 
the parish of Kirk Patrick, on the western slope of the island; and 
Cregneesh, near its extreme southern point. In the parishes of 
SRT Marown and German, which siretch across the southern 
part of the island, very little but English is heard. 


Scotland. 


The traditional Highland boundary of 1745 commenced at 
Dumbarton and swept thence to the town of Nairn, passing through 
Doune, Crieff, Little Dunkeld, Blairgowrie, Western Forfarshire, 
Upper Aberdeenshire, Tomintoul and Inveravon. I shall show 
that the actual limit of the Highland districts in which Gaelic 
remains the language of the majority lies in many localities far to 
the north or west of that old line, whilst in others it still coincides, 
and in a few instances even overlaps it. The linguistic boundary 
which Mr. Murray laid down in 1870f included all districts in 
which Gaelic was then spoken by any of the natives, regardless of 
the fact that Hnglish might have been the language of the majority 
of the people. My line will only include those districts in which 
Gaelic continues the language of the majority, and the differences 
between it and that laid down by Mr. Murray, which in some 
instances are very considerable, are therefore not ascribable to a 
rapid decay of Gaelic during the short interval which has elapsed 
since he instituted his inquiries. 

The districts to which I shall have frequent occasions to refer 
are registrar’s districts, which coincide in most instances, but not 
in all, with the parishes. My counties, however, are counties 
proper and not registration counties. 


* I make an estimate for the town of Douglas, whick Ur. Jenner excluded 
from his account. 
tT “ Philological Society’s Transactions,” 1873, 
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CaitHnuss is English in its north-eastern portion, Gaelic in its 
south-western. About 1834 Gaelic was spoken generally through- 
out Latheron, less so in Falkirk, and it retained some hold 
upon Reay. At the present day it may almost be said to have 
disappeared froin Reay, is spoken by no more than 37 per cent. of 
the inhabitants of Falkirk, but maintains its grounds in Latheron, 
to some extent through Highland immigration. Mr. Murray 
draws his linguistic boundary along the water of Forss, to the west 
of Thurso, through Falkirk, and thence to Bruan Head, near 
Lybster on the east coast. I am inclined to think that a line 
beginning at a point on the Sutherland boundary, five miles from 
the coast, and running thence nearly directly to Lybster, will be 
found to include all those districts where Gaelic is spoken by a 
majority. In former times the burn of Hast Clyth marked the 
linguistic boundary on the east coast, but Hnglish now predomi- 
nates far to the south of it, more especially near the coast. Out- 
side the line indicated by me Gaelic is spoken only by a few old 
people and by immigrants whose children, however, never acquire 
it. There are no Gaelic schools in Caithness, but Gaelic services 
are held m four or five churches. The language, nevertheless, dies 
but slowly, more especially in Latheron. English is spoken by 
all.* 

SUTHERLAND is Gaelic throughout, with the exception of the 
lower part of Strath Halladale, in the parish of Reay, where English 
has gained the upper hand. The number of persons able to speak 
Gaelic varies between 70 and 100 per cent, in different districts, 
and is highest in the interior and along the north and west coasts. 
Along the east coast much English is spoken, and Gaelic is said in 
a few instances to lose ground. In the streets of Helmsdale, for ° 
instance, little but English is heard now, which also preponderates — 
in all public affairs at Golspie. There are very few schools in which 
Gaelic is taught, but in religious services it maintains its ground, 
and where it has been discarded by the Established Church, it is 
still cherished by the Free Kirk. There is certainly no parish or 
village in which Gaelic may not be heard from the pulpit. Amongst, 
the persons speaking only English are many sheep farmers and 
their shepherds, who immigrated from the south. Their children, 
in many instances, are said to learn Gaelic. 

Ross AND Cromarty may be conveniently considered under three 
heads, the statistics for which are as follows :— 


* My returns are as follows :—Reay (including Sutherland portion), 2,331 
inhabitants, of whom 12 speak Gaelic only, and 500 Gaelic and English. Falkirk, 
2,664 inhabitants, of whom 1,000 speak Gaelic. Latheron, 7,400 inhabitants, 
of whom 6,600 speak Gaelic. 
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The three Hnglish districts of Black Isle include Cromarty, 
Rosemarkie, and Avoch, which are said to have been settled in the 
days of James VI by people from the south. The Gaelic element 
there is represented by immigrants, for whose accommodation a few 
Gaelic services are held. 

In the remainder of the eastern slope of Ross-shire, Gaelic is 
more or less quickly losing ground. My summarised statistics show 
this, no less than the information which I have obtained for 
particular districts. In the town of Dingwall a minority only 
speak Gaelic (700 out of a population of 2,125), and the children of 
Gaelic parents do not as a rule acquire their mother-tongue. In 
the village of EHvanton, lower down on the Cromarty Firth, the 
Gaels are likewise in a minority, and so they are in the district of 
Knockbairn (2,155 inhabitants, 900 Gaels), which adjoins the 
English district of Avoch. In fact, all along the coast Gaelic 
appears to have lost ground fast, except in Tarbert, where 2,000 
out of a population of 2,182 still speak it. In the district of Tain, 
where about the year 1831 it was spoken by nearly 99 per cent. of 
the inhabitants, it is spoken now by only 84°4 per cent.* Further 
away from the coast Gaelic is more universal, and is said to main- 
tain its ground. In churches its use is still general throughout, 
but it is not taught in a single school, as far as I know. 

Far different along the west coast. There Gaelic is almost 
unanimously declared to maintain its ground, and even the children 
of English immigrants, of whom there is a considerable number, 
are said to acquire and to prefer it. Gaelic is not only the language 
of the Church, it is also taught in many of the schools. In Loch- 
broom, however, where many southern farmers have settled, and 
which is much frequented by sportsmen, it is said to die. But 
even there it is spoken by 92 per cent. of the inhabitants. 


* In 1831 the district had 3,078 inhabitants, of whom 162 spoke Gaelic, 
2,881 Gaelic and English. My own information tells me that now, out of 3,221 
inhabitants 600 speak Gaelic, 2,100 Gaelic and English. Of course immigration 
has influenced these proportions. Amongst the young Gaelic is said to be dying 
fast. 
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In Lewis, Gaelic is spoken by a vast majority, and the propor- 
tion would be higher even than along the west coast if it were not 
for the town of Stornoway, where two-thirds of the inhabitants 
are said to ‘‘have” no Gaelic. Landward it maintains its ground, 
and is taught in some of the schools, thirteen of which, attended 
by 650 children, are supported by the Gaelic School Society at 
Edinburgh. In the interior of the island English sermons are 
delivered only occasionally. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE I propose to deal with according to its geo- 
graphical regions, as in the case of the preceding county. The 
statistics for these are as follows :-— 
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The basin of the Beauly is still thoroughly Gaelic, except, 
perhaps, in the village of Beauly at its mouth; but Gaelic, as else- 
where, is said to be coming into disfavour with the younger 
generation. 

The second region exhibits a high proportion of persons not 
able to speak Gaelic, but this is due entirely to the existence of 
the large and prosperous city of Inverness, the capital of the 
Gaelic Highlands, although Gaelic is understood only by a 
minority, and Gaelic religious services are not much in vogue. 
The immediate environs, however, are inhabited by Gaelic speaking 
men, and so is the neighbouring district of Petty, but not that of 
Ardersier, at the entrance of the loch, which is almost wholly 
English.* The existence of Fort George within it accounts for 
this fact. . The interior of the county is almost wholly Gaelic, but 
English, nevertheless, preponderates at a few spots in Glenmore, 
much frequented by tourists; and in all places which have some 
contact with the outer world English is given the preference by 
the young. Gaelic is taught in a few schools, and is used in most 
religious services. 


* Ardersier, 1,284 inhabitants (6 Gaelic, 56 Gaelic and English). 
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Straths Nairn and Dearn, at the back of the county of Nairn, 
are still wholly Gaelic, but a knowledge of English is very universal, 
and the children are said to talk it better than their mother 
tongue. 

a Strath Spey and Badenoch Gaelic is still spoken by a vast 
majority; but it is stated to lose ground slowly. There are a few 
schools in which it is taught to a limited extent, and most religious 
services are conducted in it. The proportion of Gaelic speaking 
inhabitants here varies between 95 and 100 per cent.; but even in 
the latter case I am told that children prefer to talk English. 

In that portion of the south-western slope of the county which 
debouches upon Loch Hil and adjoins Fort William, a good deal of 
Hnglish is spoken, though mainly by English shepherds on the 
large farms, and Gaelic is said to lose ground “slowly.” In 
Glenelg, however, on the open Atlantic, Gaelic, as along nearly 
the whole of the west coast, maintains its ground. In the schools 
it is employed merely to explain the meaning of English words. 

In the Isle of Skye nearly everybody speaks Gaelic, but English 
gains “ slowly but surely.”’ A few Gaelic schools still exist there. 
There are thousands who do not know English. 

The Western Hebrides, finally, are the great stronghold of the 
Gaels, and there, rather than in the recesses of the Highlands, will 
Gaelic linger longest. About two-thirds of the inhabitants do not 
understand English, and even the children of immigrants acquire 
Gaelic. Nevertheless, instruction in most schools is carried on in 
English, to the utter neglect of Gaelic, and in the end English 
must prevail. 

Euan has still Gaelic speaking natives, but the language is 
rapidly becoming extinct. A line drawn from the knock of Brae 
Moray to the Spey, below Cromdale, and thence to the watershed 
between the Spey and the Avon, embraces a district of 57 square 
miles, with about 3,000 inhabitants, of whom a majority speak 
Gaelic. In Inverallan,* as well as in Cromdale, it is only the adults 
who speak Gaelic. The children do not learn it, and its use is 
‘‘ strictly prohibited in the schools,” although still employed in 
religious services. Gaelic is therefore sure to die out at an early 
date. Outside the boundary indicated Gaelic is only spoken by 
immigrants. About seventy years ago it was common in Knockando ; 
now it is never heard there. In Dallas, too, it is now quite extinct. 
In the town of Forres it is spoken by 25 to 30 immigrants from the 
north. 


* Inverallan, 2,522 inhabitants, of whom 1 speaks Gaelic only, and 60 per 
cent. Gaelic and English. Cromdale, with Alvie, 1,295 inhabitants, of whom 
5 speak Gaelic, 430 Gaelic and English, 860 English. No Gaelic is spoken 
in Alvie. 
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In BanrrsHirE Gaelic is still spoken by a majority in the upper 
Strath Avon, above the village of Tomintoul; but although that 
district has an area of go square miles, its sparse population numbers 
less than 300 souls. In the village English is spoken by a majority, 
but in the glens Gaelic still lingers. Lower down, in Kirkmichael, 
a considerable number of the older people know Gaelic. In the 
neighbouring Glen Livet, only 12 persons out of a population of 
1,796 souls are reported to speak Gaelic. The children only speak 
English, and although Gaelic services are still continued at Kirk- 
michael, no Gaelic whatever is taught in the schools.* 

Naren still possesses a majority of Gaelic inhabitants in the 
district of Cawdor and Croy, and in the more inaccessible parts 
of the country bordering upon Inverness-shire. In Cawdor, 
Gaelic is still spoken by all the older inhabitants, more especially 
in the south, where it decidedly preponderates. It is no longer 
taught in the schools, but still employed in divine service. In 
Ardclach it is spoken by a small majority of probably not over 
200 of the older inhabitants. It is not taught in the schools, but 
is still employed in a short weekly closing service in the Free 
Church, attended by a congregation of from twenty to forty persons. 
It is gradually dying out in this district, and there are very few 
cases of a native under 30 years of age in which it has been acquired 
from parental example. The linguistic boundary encompasses the 
districts of Croy and Cawdor, crosses the Findhorn above the 
bridge of Dulsie, and runs thence in the direction of the Knock of 
Brae Moray. All within that line is still Gaelic, all beyond it 
decidedly English. In the town of Nairn, with reference to which 
James I is reported to have boasted in the presence of a foreign 
ambassador, that he had a city in his dominions so large that the 
people at one end did not understand the language spoken by those 
at the other, Gaelic is still spoken by about 200 persons, but they 
are all of them immigrants. Gaelic is gradually dying out, except- 
ing in the more remote parts of the county towards the south-west, 
though immigrants from the west will prevent its total abolition 
for a considerable period. “These immigrants acquire English 
“ with wonderful rapidity, and even at times attempt to pass in the 
“community as Saxons pure and simple.” 

In that detached portion of Nairn which lies within the 
borders of Ross, close to Dingwall, Gaelic is spoken by a vast 
majority. The statistics of the county are as follows :— 


* Kirkmichael, 477 inhabitants, of whom 2 speak Gaelic, 230 Gaelic and 
English. Tomintoul, 799 inhabitants, of whom 2 females speak Gaelic and half 
of the remainder Gaelic and English. 
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Square 4 to Speak | to Speak | Per Cent. 

Miles. EMOTE AN Gaelic Gaelic and | tg chee: 
only. English. Gaelic. 
SRLS Gaelic ........ 80 2,166 20 1,100 41°6 
Pa RT OOr aati pata 4s: 5,951 ew; 320 56 
Detached portion in Ross .... ’] 1,108 80 920 gI'o 
Total ee ce art 10,225 100 2,340 23°9 





In ABERDEENSHIRE Gaelic is now heard only in some of the more 
remote glens of the upper Dee. In Glengairn and in the country 
about Micras, near Crathie, about 60 old people still use it—not 
a tithe of the inhabitants. In Crathie and Braemar it is spoken in 
everyday life in the remote glens, and by a few of the old people 
in the valley, in their intercourse with the glensmen. All, or 
nearly all speak English, and Gaelic services have been discontinued 
since 1843. In Strathdon Gaelic lingered until a few years ago, 
but is now quite extinct. In Glenbucket it has not been used for 
years.* 

In Forrarsuire Gaelic is spoken only in a very small district, 
namely, in Blacklunans, which to the south of Mount Blair projects 
into Perthshire, and geographically belongs to Glenshee. The 
names of many people, no less than the geographical nomenclature, 
point to a great extent of Gaelic in a former age, but Gaelic 
preaching has been discontinued for generations, except at Dundee, 
where services are held for the convenience of immigrant 
highlanders. 

In Perrusuire the Gaels occupy by far the greater proportion of 
the area, but being very thinly sown, they are as one to five to their 
English speaking countrymen. The city of Perth alone has more 
inhabitants than all the highlands of Perthshire together. There 
are few counties in which the highland element, though still very 
strong in many districts, appears to lose ground as fast as in Perth- 
shire. Hven from remote valleys my query as to whether it main- 
tains its ground has been answered in nearly every instance in the 
negative. This decay is mainly due to the construction of railways, 
which facilitate the visits of tourists and sportsmen. Besides 
this, for a considerable number of years, graziers from Ayrshire and 
Lanarkshire have leased large holdings in the Highlands, bringing 
with them their Saxon servants. Whilst these strangers made 
themselves at home in the county, the natives, expelled from their 
small holdings, went forth to seek their fortune elsewhere. Gaelic 


* Crathie and Braemar, 1,566 inhabitants, of whom 20 speak Gaelic, 500 
Gaelic and English. 
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does not appear to be taught in a single school, even in districts 
where 99 per cent. of the inhabitants still speak it, and its employ- 
ment in divine service is of the most limited nature. 

The linguistic boundary begins at the Bald Head on the Forfar- 
shire boundary, runs west to the junction of Glenshee with Strath 
Ardle, intersects Cluny forest, crosses the Tay to the north of 
Dunkeld, sweeps round on the west to the top of Birnam Hill, then 
follows the range of hills which bounds Strath Bran on the south, 
crosses Glen Almond above Newtown, and follows the watershed 
to Lochearn Head. It then runs south to Callander, and following 
the southern watershed of Lochs Vennachar and Katrine, passes 
on to the boundary of Stirlingshire. Within that boundary Gaelic 
is spoken by 87 per cent. of the inhabitants, but there are hardly 
a thousand persons who do not also speak English. Outside of it 
are a few districts in which Gaelic is spoken by more than a fourth 
of the inhabitants. One of these includes Dunkeld and its im- 
mediate vicinity ; another extends over portions of the districts of 
Comrie, Kilmadock (Doune), Port of Menteith, and Aberfoyle. 
The western boundary of this latter district begins at the head of 
Glen Turret, crosses the lower Glen Lednock, passes through 
St. Fillans on Loch Harn, runs across the lower Glen Artney, 
follows the hills beyond and the Braes of Doune into the valley of 
the Teith, which river it crosses about half way between Callander 
and Doune, and runs through the Loch of Menteith to Gartmore 
on the Stirlingshire frontier. Incidentally I may remark that this 
boundary coincides in a remarkable manner with the line which on 
Geikie’s capital geological map separates the old red sandstone from 
the Silurian rocks. 

We will now consider the Perthshire Highlands and border 
parishes somewhat in detail. In that portion of Stormont which 
has Blairgowrie for its chief town, Gaelic is spoken only by a few 
old people, nearly all of whom are immigrants. At Blairgowrie 
itself they number about one hundred. Even in Alyth, where much 
Gaelic was spoken in the beginning of the century, it is now quite 
extinct.* On reaching the junction of Glenshee and Strath Ardle 
we find ourselves in a Gaelie region, but in one where Gaelic has 
been banished from the schools, and is used only at an occasional 
communion service in the parish church of Kirkmichael.t In Glen- 
shee, which borders upon the English county of Forfarshire, Gaelic 
is far less used than in the neighbouring valleys, and in both it 
is spoken in a corrupt form. 


* The districts of Alyth, Rattray, Kinlock, and Lethenty, Clunie and Blair- 
gowrie, have 11,611 inhabitants, of whom about z00 speak Gaelic. 

+ Persie anid Kirkmichael have 1,718 inhabitants, of whom 20 speak ie 
1,415 Gaelic and English. 
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Ascending the river Tay, from Perth, where a Gaelic service is 
held once a month for the benefit of about 200 Highlanders, we cross 
the Gaelic boundary on approaching Dunkeld, where the language, 
however, is but rarely heard in public. In Strath Bran, which 
debouches upon the Tay on the left, Gaelic is spoken by a majority, 
and so it is Ingher up on the Tay, in Dowally. Logierait, at the 
junction of the Tay and the Tummel, is thoroughly Gaelic. Itisa 
parish of small agricultural holdings, with Highland tenants, who 
have lived there undisturbed from generation to generation.* 
Proceeding still higher up the Tay the influence of southern 
graziers and sportsmen makes itself felt. In Aberfeldy the Saxons 
are more numerous still, and in Kenmore, celebrated for its 
shootings, one-fourth of the population is unable to converse in 
Gaelic. Beyond Loch Tay we enter Killin and Strath Filan, 
where Gaelic speech is as widely known as in the more remote 
parts of Sutherland, though there is not an inhabitant who cannot 
make himself understood in English. This is the only part of 
Perthshire with respect to which I am unreservedly told that 
Gaelic maintains its ground. 

In Blair Athol, in Glen Ranoch, and other districts of this 
north-western portion of Perthshire, there are but few persons 
unacquainted with Gaelic.t 

In the border districts of Auchtergaven, Moneydie and Monzie, 
Crieff and Monzievaird, the two latter on the river Earn, Gaelic, 
excepting in the upper Glen Almond, is spoken only by Highland 
immigrants, whose children never acquire it. 

At Comrie, higher up on the Harn, scarcely anything but English 
is spoken, and Gaelic services were discontinued about fifteen 
years ago. But higher still, around Loch Harn, and in Glens 
Lednock and Artney, the older people still speak Gaelic, and 
occasional services are held at St. Fillans for their convenience. 
‘“‘In a few years,” so one of my correspondents writes, ‘“‘ Gaelic 
“‘ will not be spoken here, and the sooner it disappears the better 
‘“‘for the poor Highlanders.” I may add that the ‘ Statistical 
“Account,” published about 1834, states that forty years before that 
time the attendance at the English services held at Comrie was 
limited, whilst then (that is in 1834) hardly a fourth of the people 
attended them. Hven now the basin of the Harn has practically 
ceased to belong to the ‘ Highlands.” { 


* The Duke of Athole is landlord. 

+ Dunkeld, 881 inhabitants (220 Gaelic and English) ; Dowally, 461 inhabi- 
tants (350 Gaelic and English); Logierait; 1,739 inhabitants (3 Gaelic, 1,680 
Gaelic and English); Aberfeldy, 2,286 inhabitants (286 Gaelic, 1,714 Gaelic and 
English) ; Kenmore, 1,215 inhabitants (250 Gaelic, 660 Gaelic and English). 


ft Comrie district, 1,911 inhabitants, of whom 130 speak English and 
Gaelic. 
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A similar fate threatens the basin of the Teith. In the western 
part of Kilmadock (Doune), a few old people speak Gaelic, but the 
children know nothing of it. Callander, and the beautiful lacustrine 
valley, thence branching off towards the Trossachs, still remain 
in the possession of the Gael, but there too the old tongue is being 
forgotten. It is no longer taught in school, and only occasionally 
employed in divine service.* Higher up, however, in Strath Ire 
and Balquhidder, Gaelic continues the language of the vast 
majority. 

In the upper basin of the Forth, in the districts of Port of 
Menteith and Aberfoyle, Gaelic is still spoken, but by a minority, 
whilst about 1724 its use was general. Young people are rather 
‘‘ ashamed now of their mother-tongue in the presence of Hnglish 
** speaking persons.’ 

In the ninth century Gaelic was spoken throughout what is 
now known as Perthshire, as far as the Sidlaws and Ochils, the 
Saxons being confined to a narrow strip along the coast. In the 
course of ten centuries its boundary has receded 15 miles. With 
our schools, our railways, our sportsmen, tourists, and grazier 
farmers, how many centuries shall elapse before Gaelic, in Perth- 
shire, shall be a thing of the past P 

In StririincsHiReE there is but one district in which Gaelic is still 
heard, viz., that of Buchanan, which stretches along the eastern 
shore of Loch Lomond. <A few heads of families speak Gaelic 
between the pass of Balmaha and Rowardenan. To the north of 
the latter, in the direction of Loch Katrine, the use of Gaelic is 
more general, but it is gradually being forgotten. A line drawn 
eastward from Rowardenan would probably bound the only corner 
of Stirlingshire in which Gaelic is still spoken by a majority. But 
even there it has ceased since 1868 to be the language of the school 
or of the Church.t 

In DoumparronsHire the only district in which Gaelic survives 
among the natives of the soil is Arrochar, to the east of Loch 
Lomond. Glen Douglas separates it from Luss, where a hundred 
and fifty years ago Gaelic was as common as Hnglish, but where 
the former is now only spoken by a few of the oldest and by 
immigrant shepherds, some thirty in all. In Arrochar§ one half do 
not speak Gaelic, and in half a century it will probably be extinct, 
except it be kept alive by immigration. In other parts of 
Dumbartonshire Gaelic is understood by numerous immigrants, of 


* Callander has 1,870 inhabitants, of whom 2 speak Gaelic, 1,068 Gaelic and 
English. 

+ Aberfoyle, 432 inhabitants, 3 Gaelic, 140 Gaelic and English. 

{ Buchanan, 591i inhabitants, of whom 100 speak Gaelic. 

§ Arrochar, 525 inhabitants, of whom one-half speak Gaelic and English. 
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whom there are 500 in the district of Bonhill (9,593 inhabitants), 
and several hundred in Dumbarton. 

ARGYLESHIRE presents perhaps more variety in the numerical 
proportions of its Gaelic speaking inhabitants than any other county 
of Scotland. No county has lost so many of its native inhabitants 
through emigration; no other, Bute perhaps excepted, has received 
so many Lowlanders of Saxon speech in return. Thus, though the 
proportion of Gaelic speaking persons throughout the county amounts 
to 82 per cent., there are two districts, and one of them a very 
populous one, where English is the speech of the majority in every- 
day life, and others, in which the Gaels barely exceed a majority, 
and are not likely to retain it for many years to come. The 
following are the proportions for the principal divisions of the 
county :— 
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Gaclie only: and English. Baclie® 
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The low proportion of Gaelic speaking inhabitants is due to the 
existence of a small but populous district, embracing 20 square 
miles and 6,070 inhabitants, within which the number of Hnglish 
speaking immigrants is exceptionally large. This district extends 
along the eastern coast of Cowal, from Kilmun to Castle Toward ; 
Dunoon, the largest town of Argyleshire, les within it. It has 
3,756 inhabitants, of whom 50 speak Gaelic, and 250 Gaelic and 
English. Gaelic services are still held regularly in one church, 
and occasionally in two others, but the children born in the place 
hardly ever learn Gaelic. Sandbanks (620 inhabitants), close by, 
has 150 Gaelic speaking inhabitants. The number of Saxon immi- 
grants is considerable. At Inellan (605 inhabitants) Gaelic is 
spoken only by 50 people. ‘Toward, further south, is quite English. 
In the remainder of Cowal the Gaels are in a majority, but taking 
into account the universal use made of English, their majority is 
decisive only in the remote district of Kilfinan, where they consti- 
tute 99 per cent. of the population, and where there exists even a 
desire to have Gaelic introduced into the schools. In Lochgoilhead 
and .Strachur, which form the neck of the peninsula, Gaelic is 


: 
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spoken only by about 60 per cent., but in Inverchaolain, in the 
south, and opposite to Bute island, it is spoken by 73 per cent. 
Gaelic is used in the churches, but as far as I can make out it is 
not taught in schools, and there are not consequently many persons 
who can read it. It is generally reported to lose ground. English 
is understood by nearly all. 

Knapdale is still thoroughly Gaelic, but there, too, English is 
stated to gain ground in the villages. Gaelic is taught in several 
schools, and is generally employed in the churches. 

Kintyre is nearly as Gaelic as its northern neighbour, Knapdale, 
except in the extreme south, where Campbelltown and the district of 
Southend add largely to the Saxon element. In the latter only go 
out of 1,044 inhabitants speak Gaelic, most of these living towards 
the north-west. Many of the ancestors of the present inhabitants 
were Lowlanders, who came over after the battle of Dunaverty, in 
1647. In Campbelltown, to the best of my belief, nearly one-half 
of the inhabitants speak only English. In the remainder of Kintyre 
Gaelic is taught in several schools; the statements as to its losing 
ground are conflicting. 

In Argyle Saxon speech has made considerable progress, not 
only at Inveraray Village, but also lower down on Loch Tyne, in 
the district of Cumlodden, where lowland labourers quarry granite. 
Gaelic is said to maintain its ground, especially in the interior of 
the country, and there are a few classes in which it is taught.* 

Further north, in Lorn, Appin, Glencoe, Morvern, and Ardna- 
murchan, Gaelic continues the language of the vast majority. In 
Oban, which next to Campbelltown and Dunoon, is the most 
populous town of the county, the services at four churches are in 
Gaelic and English, those at three in English only; Gaelic is spoken 
in all the shops except in five, and taught in one school.f <A good 
deal of English is spoken towards the head of Loch Hil. Gaelic 
certainly maintains its ground there, but not in southern Lorn. 
In some of the more remote parts Hnglish appears to be known 
very little.t 

On the islands, of course, Gaelic still holds its own, and the 
further away they are from the coast, the firmer appears to be the 
hold which that language has upon the inhabitants. ‘It is in no 


* In Glassary, 1,535 inhabitants, there are said to be only 34 persons who do 
not know Gaelic. In Cumlodden (826 inhabitants), on the other hand, 226 speak 
only English. 

+ Oban, with district, 3,402 .inhabitants, of whom only 300 know no 
Gaelic. 

{ In the district of Ballahulish and Glencoe, now 2,210 inhabitants, only 
210 persons are said to be able to speak English, although that language is taught 
in the schools. This, no doubt, would be an extreme case, but I fancy my 
informant has been rather rigid as to linguistic requirements. 
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“danger of being forgotten,” one of my correspondents writes 
triumphantly, and is taught in many schools. 

In Burtesuire, as in Argyleshire, immigration is far in excess 
of the increase of the native element of the population, and if it 
were not for the fact that many of the immigrants are Gaelic 
speaking Argyleshire men, Gaelic, on the Isle of Bute, would have 
become extinct long ere this. 

In Rothesay town about goo persons speak Gaelic, out of a 
total population of 7,800 souls, and Gaelic is preached in two 
churches out of ten. In the northern half of the Island of Bute, 
Gaelic is still the language of the majority, owing, no doubt, to 
immigration. In the south (Kingarth) it is spoken by 25 per cent., 
the older people. The younger learn a few phrases when domiciled 
with Gaels, otherwise Gaelic provokes a smile.* 

In Arran Island Gaelic is still spoken by over nine-tenths of the 
population. It is not taught ‘“‘to any appreciable extent” in 
the schools, but employed in one-half of all religious services. 
‘“‘ Although struggling hard for recognition, it is losing ground. 
“ It was the language of the playground not many years ago, while 
‘“‘ now it is a rare thing to hear a Gaelic word. Old people, when 
‘“‘ speaking Gaelic, have often to draw largely on their English 
‘“‘ vocabulary to help out their narration.” 

The Cumbraes are English entirely. 

The details for the county are as follows :— 
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It now remains for me to determine the number of Gaelic speaking 
Highlanders who reside in parts of Scotland which have not yet 
come under our notice. This I can do approximately by a compa- 
rison of the results obtained above with the number of natives 
born in each county. It results from this, that the number of 
Gaelic Highlanders is 301,000, and as 266,953 are included in the 
counties noticed, there remain about 34,000 for the remainder of 


* According to Mr. Murray not 1o of the native farmers can speak Gaelic, 
and the Gaelic population is almost entirely immigrant. This, to judge from the 
information I received from the island, is an exaggeration. 
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Scotland.* Of course, many of these Gaels speak their native 
tongue only on rare occasions, but where they reside in larger 
bodies, as at Hdinburgh and Glasgow, they find churches in which 
the services are conducted in Gaelic. 

I now append a series of tables similar to those which I have 
prepared for Ireland, referring to the Appendix (p. 635) for a table 
giving the details for each county :— 


1. Geographical Distribution of the Gaelic Speaking Population of 





Scotland. 
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2. Parts of Counties in which Gaelic 1s Spoken by a Majority of the 
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* That is of Scotland exclusive of Aberdeen, Forfar, the whole of Perth, 
Stirling and Dumbarton, for the whole of which counties I have roughly estimated 
the Gaelic population, and inserted the numbers in my tables. 
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3. Parts of Countries in which Gaelic is Spoken by more than 25, but less 
than 50 per Cent. of the Inhabitants. 





Area, Total Persons Persons | Pro- 
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It appears from our tables that not quite 9 per cent. of the total 
population of Scotland is able to speak Gaelic, and that eight-tenths 
of these are distributed over nearly half the area of the country where 
they are in the majority. Thus, whilst in the Saxon districts there 
are as many as 206 inhabitants to the square mile, in the Gaelic 
Highlands there are only 17. The Gaels, like their kinsmen in 
Ireland and England, and like many a small tribe in other lands, 
have been driven into the hills, or where they remained in the 
more fertile lowlands, they have become amalgamated with the 
intruding Saxon. This confinement to sterile tracts, lying aside 
from the usual highroads of traffic, condemns to an intellectual 
death, and to physical extinction as a race speaking a language of 
its own. 

That Gaelic is dying out cannot be doubted. In the more 
remote parts of the Highlands and in the Hebrides it still main- 
tains its ground; but wherever Gael and Saxon meet face to face 
the latter ends by forcing his language upon his only too willing 
fellow countryman. And the Gael learns English quickly, for he 
is a shrewd man, and knows that in all the more remunerative 
walks of life a knowledge of Hnglish cannot be dispensed with. 
The appreciation in which English is held by the Highlander may 
be gathered from the fact, that when he desires to say something 
exceptionally severe, he says, “ Don beurla Orta,” that is, “ May 
“you never speak correct English.” The agencies which undermine 
Gaelic, and will end in destroying it, are gathering strength from 
day to day. The Highlands are becoming more accessible from day 
to day; a compulsory system of education in Hnglish schools has 
been in operation since 1872; and whilst the Gael is leaving his 
native home in shoals to seek his fortune in the lowlands or across 


=e 
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the ocean, the voids left are partly filled up by graziers and sports- 
men of English speech.* 

In the face of these destructive agencies, those which contribute 
towards the maintenance of Gaelic are but few and feeble. 
‘ Professor Blackie,” writes one of my Ross-shire correspondents, 
**has undoubtedly given an impetus to the Gaelic language by his 
“fervent advocacy for the institution of a Celtic chair in the 
“University of Glasgow;”? and from Perthshire I hear that 
“Gaelic or anything Highland or rustic is much more in vogue 
“within the last few years.”’ But neither University chairs nor 
Highland sports can save Gaelic; they will not even delay its 
extinction for a single day. The only thing that could put off, 
perhaps for centuries, the day on which the last of Gaelic will be 
heard in the Highlands, is its introduction into schools. There are 
Gaelic schools we know, but they are few and far between, and, for 
the most part, in the west, where Gaelic is strongest. 

The Education Code for 1878 determines that Gaelic “ may be 
‘taught during the ordinary school hours, either by the certificated 


“teacher, or by any person specially employed for the purpose.” 


This, however, is but a small concession ; for though in the pay- 
ments for mere attendance Gaelic will thus count lke any other 
subject, no additional payments, such as are given for proficiency 
in special subjects, will be made. In the more remote parts of the 
Highlands there certainly exists a desire to cultivate Gaelic more 
carefully than has been done hitherto. Actually the number of 
Gaelic schools is very small, and they are wanting more especially 
in those districts in which English has already gained a somewhat 
firm footing. But even were Government to grant all that is 
desired by the advocates of Gaelic, it would only put off, but not 
for ever, the day on which Gaelic will be gathered with its 
fathers. 


* The great emigration of Highlanders and partial depopulation of the country 
is due to the ejection of the small tenants, to make room for the farmers from 
the south, and to the conversion of all the uplands into sheep walks or shooting 
grounds. The number of these large farmers, writes one of my correspondents in 
Inverness-shire, ‘has decreased very much during the last few years; Jarge farms 
*“ do not pay now. ‘The proprietors are, in many cases, obliged to take them into 
“their own hands, and, as a general rule, they employ native shepherds.” Iam 
glad to hear it. A country minister, who deplores this exodus, says in the last 
“ Statistical Account of Scotland,” that “the right of landlords to manage their 
“ properties according to their own pleasure no one will pretend to doubt.” I do 
doubt it. The decrease of the population in Scotch Highlands is an occurrence for 
which rapacious and unprincipled landlords ought to be made amenable. 

+ The “Society for the Support of Gaelic Schools” maintains 26 schools, 
attended by 1,048 children. They are for the most part in the Hebrides. The 
income of the society in 1877 only amounted to 662/., and it is urgently in 
want of funds. Mr. Thomas Martin, 49, Castle Street, Edinburgh, is assistant 
secretary. 
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Wales. 


I shall begin my survey with the border counties, tracing in 
every instance the linguistic boundary embracing those districts 
in which Welsh is spoken by a majority of the inhabitants. 

FLINTSHIRE has a mixed population, but that portion of the 
county which lies within the linguistic boundary is as purely 
Welsh as any other part of Wales. In Maelor Saesneg, the Saxon 
land (43 square miles, 5,948 inhabitants), a detached portion of the 
county, Welsh has wholly disappeared since the days of Henry VIII. 
When Defoe visited Bangor Monachorum, about 1730, he failed to 
procure a guide capable of giving the explanations he required. 
At the present day English alone is spoken.* 

The linguistic boundary which divides the county proper into 
two portions of very unequal size begins at Wepre, at the mouth of 
the river Dee, runs south-west, crossing the river Alyn above Hope, 
and then follows closely the right bank of the river mentioned. 
All to the south-east of that line is English, with the exception that 
a large number of Welsh labourers are employed in the hamlets of 
Chemistry, Shotton, Queensferry, Pentre, and Sandycroft, all of 
them near the Dee, in the Saltney township of Hawarden. These 
labourers, forming about 40 per cent. of the population of the 
township, are immigrants, and their children do not learn Welsh. 
In the western portion of the parish of Hope (Hope Mountain, 
beyond the river Alyn), Welsh still keeps its ground, but with 
difficulty. In the towns of Welsh Flintshire English is of course 
the language of business, but Welsh is spoken by the bulk of the 
people. In Holywell (3,540 inhabitants, of whom 95 per cent. 
speak Welsh) and in Mold (3,976 inhabitants) it is said to main- 
tain its ground, but in Flint and St. Asaph it is gradually being 
superseded by English. In the meantime nearly all religious 
services are carried on in Welsh, and there is hardly a Sunday 
school in which it is not. employed. 

The English portion of Flintshire has an area of 53 square 
miles, with 18,111 inhabitants, of whom 750 speak Welsh. The 
Welsh portion embraces 211 square miles, with 58,201 inhabitants, 
of whom 52,560, or 90°3 per cent., speak Welsh. 

DENBIGHSHIRE, with the exception of a territory of limited 
extent, but including the important town of Wrexham, is wholly 
Welsh. The linguistic boundary enters the county a short distance 
to the west of the river Alyn, passes to the east of Brymbo and 
Broughton to within a couple of miles of Wrexham, then runs 


* For interesting information on this old frontier land, see “ Archeologia 
“ Cambrensis,” July, 1874; April, 1875 ; April, July, and October, 1876 ; October, 
1877, and January, 1879. 
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along the Great Western Railway until it reaches Offa’s Dyke, that 
famous old national barrier, which it follows to the boundary of 
Shropshire, with this exception that Ruabon and its immediate 
vicinity are inclosed within it. 

The territory to the east of this line is English. It has an area 
of 39 square miles, with 20,315 inhabitants, of whom only 800 
speak Welsh. Within it les the town of Wrexham, which had 
8,576 inhabitants at the last census, but has now 10,000, and where 
Welsh is used by three or four congregations, English by twelve. 

Ruabon (15,150 inhabitants in 1871, 18,000 now) lies within 
the Welsh boundary. All, or nearly all religious services are con- 
ducted there in Welsh, and ‘more Welsh is spoken every day,” 
owing no doubt to the immigration of labourers. Only 600 persons 
are said to speak Hnglish only, and 2,000 Welsh and English. 

In the parish of Chirk, the western portion of which is inter- 
sected by Offa’s Dyke, there is a Welsh chapel, poorly attended, 
and Welsh is now understood only by a few old people. 

In the parishes of Bersham, Broughton, Brymbo, Minera, and 
Esclusham above, to the west of Wrexham, which have a total 
population of 13,259 souls, Welsh is spoken by seven-eighths of 
the population, and English by the same number, but further in 
the interior of the country, and more especially in those parts 
which are at some distance from railroads, the knowledge of 
English is still very limited, scarcely more than half of the inhabi- 
tants being able to express themselves in it. 

In the parish of Llansilin, on the boundary of Shropshire, the 
children are said to know Welsh very imperfectly, and the 
information I have received tends to show that along the Dee and 
in the valley of the Clwyd, up to Lianelidin, it is slowly losing 
ground, the railway proving its most powerful enemy. In the far 
greater portion of the county, however, it maintains its ground 
firmly, and the greater part of the religious services are conducted 
in Welsh. In Ruthin (3,298 inhabitants) Welsh is spoken by 
85 per cent. of the inhabitants, and in Denbigh (6,323 inhabitants) 
it is employed in eleven out of fourteen places of worship, Very 
little English is spoken in the country districts. 

SHROPSHIRE is an English county, but a small portion of its 
western extremity is Welsh, including the parishes of Selattyn and 
Llanyblodwell, and the township of Sychtyn, which have an area of 
1g square miles and 2,469 inhabitants, of whom goo speak Welsh. 
The linguistic boundary is formed by Offa’s Wall, and by a line 
running through the townships of Sychtyn to Garth-uchaf on the 
Afon Tanat, in the parish of Llanyblodwell. ‘To the west of that 

_ line Welsh preponderates, to the east English. In Selattyn Welsh 
is spoken now only by the older people, but there are still two 
2R2 
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services in Welsh to five in English. In the township of Sychtyn, 
the Welsh are in a majority. In Llanyblodwell Welsh prepon- 
derates in the west, English in the east, and the children of Welsh 
parents are often unable to speak Welsh. The Welsh service in the 
parish church has been discontinued since 1875, owing to a paucity 
of attendance. The few Welsh in the neighbouring parish of 
Lilanymynech are immigrants, and Welsh immigrants are indeed 
numerous throughout Shropshire, and there are Welsh chapels at 
Oswestry, Shrewsbury, Houlston, Coedway, Bomer Heath and 
Cyrmbweh. 

MoNTGOMERYSHIRE is one of those border counties in which 
Welsh is visibly losing ground. In the valley of the Severn, up to 
within a mile or two of Llanllwchaiarn and Newtown, and to the 
east of that river, Welsh is heard only in the mouths of immigrants, 
and of a few very old people. At Welshpool and Montgomery 
Welsh has been extinct among the natives for these fifty years. 
At Newtown, however, about 30 per cent. of the inhabitants are 
still able to converse in Welsh, and a similar proportion of Welsh 
speakers* is met with as far as Llanidloes, beyond which the Severn 
valley penetrates a territory which is still wholly Welsh. Along 
the whole of the Severn, from Llanidloes down to and beyond 
Newtown, Welsh is gradually being forgotten, although still largely 
employed in the religious services of the dissenters and occasionally 
even in the Established Church. 

Welsh has also disappeared from the valley of the Lower Vyrnwy, 
next to the Severn the most important river of the county. At 
Liandysilio it is not spoken at all; in the parish of Llanymynech 
only by a few old people, and it is only when we enter the parish 
of Llansaintffraid yn Mechan that Welsh is heard more frequently 
That parish is divided by the river Cfernwg into two parts. In the 
northern part about one-half of the older people (say one-third of 
the population) speak Welsh, which is generally used in the 
services of the nonconformists, and once a month in the Hstablished 
Church. The younger people rapidly forget Welsh; in one Sunday 
school, out of eleven classes there are only two in which religious 
instruction is imparted in Welsh, and these two classes are attended 
by adults. In the southern part of the parish very little Welsh is 
spoken. Proceeding up the Vyrnwy we first enter the Welsh 
districts on approaching Meifodd. 

The linguistic boundaryf on crossing the northern frontier 


* Aberhafesp 20 per cent., Llandinam 27 per cent. 

+ A correspondent at Llansaintffraid has kindly forwarded to me a boundary 
line described in the ‘* Byegones ” column of the “ Oswestry Advertiser,” for 2nd 
October, 1878. That line I accept in its main features; I do not, however, include 
Llansaintffraid within it, for in that parish the majority no longer speak Welsh. 
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passes between Llansaintffraid and Llanfechan, strikes the Vyrnwy 
below, and follows that river up to Meifodd, thence it runs south to 
Castle Careinion, crosses the River Rhiw between New Mills and 
Llanwyddelan, leaving Manafon to the south. It then proceeds by 
Greygynog Hall and Bwlch y ffraid to Llanwnog, crosses the Cam- 
brian railway at the Pont dol goch station, intersects the parish of 
Trefeglwys, approaches close to the Severn at Dollys, passes to the 
west of Lianidloes, and finally reaches the Radnorshire boundary to 
the east of the Wye. In the districts which border upon this line 
on the east Welsh is still spoken, but not by a majority, but to the 
west of it, Welsh is the language of the bulk of the inhabitants. 
Indications are not wanting that Welsh is slowly losing ground on 
the eastern watershed of the county, but on the western slope, in 
Cyffeiliog, its hold is firm. Hven immigrants and their children fre- 
quently acquire it, and English is used very little in religious 
services. The following is a summary for the county :— 











Able Able Proportion 
Square Populati to Speak | to Speak Be en 
Miles. opal | Welsh | Welsh and to Speak 
only. English. Welsh. 
Cyffeiliog ........ Its 8,794 4,700 4,000 98°9 
eyelet part { Eastern slope...| 346 19,123 1,570 | 12,740 weet 
IVECO, CISETICES. 6... scree cs-ngncorees 137 18,536 280 5,470 a178 
paren isly FO. Wie Cel ceeeedaes 160 21,170 50 890 4°5 
Total Montgomeryshire ....}| 758 67,623 6,600 | 28,100 43°9 





RavnorsuiRe, if the language now spoken by the vast majority 
of the inhabitants be allowed to decide, is a portion of England and 
not of Wales. In fermer ages, however, it was purely Welsh. 
“The names of places (villages, farmhouses, hills, rivers, &c.), are 
‘almost exclusively Cymraig. Amongst the inhabitants, however, 
“there is a large admixture of Saxon names, which bespeak a 
“ considerable Saxon immigration.” As in the Highlands, the natives 
of the county emigrate in considerable numbers to England, 
whilst natives of England settle in the county. In 1871 no less than 
14 per cent. were natives of England. Welsh still lingers.in the 
extreme north-western corner of the county, but elsewhere it is 
spoken only by a few immigrants. The existence of Welsh Black 
Letter Bibles, like that at Nantmel, which dates back to the year 
1620, shows that the extinction of Welsh is not to be measured by 
centuries. The services of the Church of England throughout the 
county are conducted in English, with one curious exception,—at 
Rhayader, where four Welsh sermons must annually be delivered, 
“under a bequest.” Nor do the Independents appear to have any 
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chapels in which Welsh is preached, for the two mentioned in the 
“‘ Congregational Year Book” are without ministers, and, as far as 
IT can make out, without congregations. 

The Welsh language, as I have said, still lingers in the extreme 
west of the county. At Rhayader (976 inhabitants) 200 persons 
still speak Welsh, but the younger people have altogether forgotten 
it. A few classes in the Calvinist Sunday schools are taught in 
Welsh. In the neighbouring parish of Cwmtoyddwr, Welsh is 
somewhat more general, especially in the valley of the Hlan, above 
Nantgwilt, and there are even two or three families who understand 
no English. In the parish of St. Harmon, some fifty years ago, 
when one of my contributors was a boy, all the services, with rare 
exceptions, were in Welsh. At the present day Welsh is only spoken 
by the older people, and only in that part of the parish which abuts 
upon the river Wye is it spoken by a majority. As to Nantmel, Welsh 
appears to have been general about a hundred years ago. The 
vicar now tells me that it is wholly extinct, whilst another informant 
makes it linger in the north-western part of the parish, towards 
Rhayader. Practically it is extinct. I believe a line which crosses 
the Wye above Rhayader and then runs south at some distance from 
it, to Elan Vale, where there is the only Welsh Baptist chapel of 
the county, will be found to include that small portion of Radnor- 
shire where Welsh is still the language of the majority. This small 
territory embraces 54 square miles, with 713 inhabitants, of whom 
470 speak Welsh. Outside of it lies a smaller district of 20 square 
miles, with 2,000 inhabitants, inclusive of the town of Rhayader, 
within which about 530 speak Welsh. All the rest of Radnorshire 
is as completely English as any county in England. 

BRECONSHIRE 1s much influenced by its contact with English 
speaking districts, but for the present the language of the majority 
is Welsh. English is invading the eounty from three points, viz., 
from Builth, from Hay, and from Abergavenny, on the Usk. The 
immediate neighbourhood of Builth, including villages having such 
thoroughly Welsh names as Maesmynis and Llandoewi’rcwm, has 
become quite English, and only on rare occasions can a Welsh 
sermon be heard there. Hay, on the Hereford frontier, and the 
neighbouring parishes of Llanigon and Aberllunvey, are likewise 
English, Welsh being spoken only by a few old people and by immi- 
grants. It appears to have survived longest at Capelyffin, an out- 
lying hamlet of Llanigon, near the head of the Afon Honddu. At 
Talgarth Welsh was common many years ago, but is now spoken 
only by a minority. At Crickhowel, on the Usk, it is spoken only 
by old people, and Welsh services are no longer held in the parish 
church, though still continued in four dissenting chapels. The neigh- 
bouring parish of Llangenny has become completely Anglicised. 
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Brecknock, the capital, in the very centre of the country, has 
become a fourth focus, whence English spreads in all direc- 
tions. It is used there only by the older people, and is declining 
rapidly. 

Throughout the remainder of the county Welsh remains to 
the present day the language of the vast majority, it being heard 
most frequently in the country extending from the river Usk 
towards Glamorganshire. In the districts to the north of the Usk 
it is spoken by about 80 per cent., and in the valley of the Yrfon, 
in the north-west, by 75 per eent.; Llanwrtyd, however, on the 
Carmarthen border, being wholly Welsh. The only large town in 
which Welsh is spoken by a majority is Brynmawr, on the 
Monmouthshire frontier.* 

Welsh is said to lose ground, in some cases rapidly, nearly 
throughout, but in the south and extreme west it is said to maintain 
itself, though English is coming into more general use. 

The statistics for the county are :— 





























Area. : Able Able Proportion 
Population. to Speak | to Speak er Cent. able 
eavare 1871. Welsh | Welsh and Sate 
Miles. only. English. Speak Welsh. 
Welsh portion ................ 650 45,194: 6,340 | 29,950 80°3 
Et Se a Eee ee ee 18 9,149 a 3,230 eas 
BRMEAICI Foo Gee eanssarsne ost; 51 5,098 — 350 0°6 
Total Brecon...........-. 719 59,901 6,340 | 33,530 66°8 








Of MonmovrusHiRe only a small portion in the extreme west is 
Welsh, and curious to say, it is just that portion of the county 
which is most densely populated, owing to the attraction exercised 
in former times at least, by its stores of coal and iron. Whilst in 
Welsh Monmouthshire we find 741 inhabitants on a square mile, 
there live in the English part of the county only 250. Formerly 
Welsh was spoken over the whole of the county, and _ the 
geographical nomenclature remains Welsh to the present time. 
Even as recently as in the middle of the eighteenth century an 
English writer} says ‘‘ that the people seldom acquire a knowledge 
“ of English,” and pathetically exclaims that ‘‘the multiplication of 
“languages is a more immediate and perhaps more fruitful source 
“of moral evil, than the frailty of Adam and Eve, or the loves of 
“ Cupid and Psyche.” The two languages still exist, but Welsh 
has been pushed back beyond the Usk, and if it were not for the 


* Brynmawr, 5,739 inhabitants (roo Welsh, two-thirds English and Welsh). 
+ J. Gardner, “ The History of Monmouthshire,” London, 1746. 
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immigration of Welsh miners, it would have disappeared before 
this altogether. 

A line drawn along the watershed between the rivers Llwyd 
and Ebbw to the junction of the latter with the Sihowy, and 
thence to the Rumney above Machen, includes all that remains 
Welsh. Within that line, at Tredegar, Aberystwith, Mynyddyslwyn, 
and Bedwelty, Welsh is understood by 74 inhabitants out of every 
hundred, and it 1s more extensively made use of in churches and 
chapels than English. But it loses ground; on this point all the 
reports I have received are unanimous. “ Fifty years ago,” says one 
of my correspondents, “‘I lived in Tredegar, and the little boys in 
“the streets did all talk Welsh while playing; I was there last 
“summer, and did not hear any child speak Welsh.” In Aberyst- 
with, ‘‘the young do not know much of Welsh,” elsewhere “the 
‘“‘ majority of the children do not learn it.” All this points to the 
certain extinction of Welsh within a comparatively short period. 
The growing generation will speak English only. 

There are two districts in which Welsh is still spoken by at 
least a fourth of the population. One of these embraces the 
country on the lower Ebbw and Rumney, and is bounded by a line 
passing to the east of Risca, Bassaleg, Marshfield, and Peterstone, 
where it reaches the coast. Rumney, a parish within that line, 
is said to have a majority of Welsh speaking inhabitants, whilst in 
Machen, on the Rumney, Welsh is spoken only by a tenth of the 
population, and two Welsh chapels had to be closed within the 
last few years, owing to the non-attendance of worshippers. 

The second of these mixed districts embraces Blaenavon, where 
Welsh is spoken by some of the older people (one-third of the 
inhabitants), and employed in a few chapels of dissenters. 

Everywhere else throughout Monmouthshire Welsh holds a very 
inferior place. At Abersychan (14,569 inhabitants), on the Llwyd, 
it is still taught in the Sunday schools, but only 500 persons speak 
it, and it dies fast. At Pontypool (4,834 inhabitants) it is spoken 
by a few of the old and by immigrants, 834 persons in all, and 
even those who speak Welsh prefer to attend an Hnglish church. 
At Caerleon only English is heard. At Newport (29,877 inha- 
bitants) it is spoken by about 1,000, and there are three Welsh 
chapels. 

Throughout the valley of the Usk, up to the Brecon frontier, 
Welsh is now the language of an insignificant minority. At Usk 
about 40 persons speak it, at Abergavenny it is seldom heard, 
although that town boasts a Welsh chapel. To the east of the 
Usk Welsh is very rarely spoken, and that only by immigrants. ~ 
The statistics for the county are as follows :— 
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Area. - Able Able Proportion 
Population. | ty Speak | to Speak | per Cent. able 
Square 1871. Walaa weir andi Maki toh: 
Miles. only. English, Speak Welsh. 
Welsh portion ............... 83 61,525 1,500'| 44,850 43°97 
Mg cascescecevenees a2 17,713 os 6,380 36°0 
A i neessiab st coss 461 116,210 — 3,770 73 
Total Monmouth....| 576 195,448 1,500 | 55,000 29°83 


In GLAMORGANSHIRE English is perhaps more generally spoken 
than in any other part of Wales, but the language of the religious 
services is mainly Welsh. Welsh chapels abound in every district, 
including the large towns, and although the services in the 
Hstablished Churches are not so frequently held in Welsh as they 
would be under similar conditions in the neighbouring diocese of 
St. David’s, they are not entirely wanting in the rural districts. A 
very small portion of the county can be called English, the greater 
portion is purely Welsh or has a strong sprinkling of Welsh speak- 
ing inhabitants. The only tract of any extent within which 
English is spoken to the entire exclusion of Welsh is the peninsula 
of Gower, in the west. It is bounded by a line drawn from the 
west of Penclawdd to the neighbourhood of Swansea. Upper 
Llanrhidian, which lies to the north of that line, is Welsh. 

The only other locality where English is spoken by more than 
three-fourths of the inhabitants, lies to the south of Cardiff. It 
includes the villages of Penarth and Lavernock. At the latter only 
two persons are said to speak Welsh, at the former Welsh is spoken 
by about 17 per cent. 

Cardiff itself forms the centre of an extensive district in eastern 
Glamorganshire, within which Welsh is no longer spoken by a 
majority, and which is separated from the more thoroughly Welsh 
part of the county by a line commencing on the river Rumney, 
above Machen, and running thence to the north of Whitchurch, 
between Cardiff and Llandaff, past Leckwith, St. Lythans, Barry, 
Porthkerry, St. Athan, and Llantwit-major, to the coast near 
St. Donats. All the villages named lie within this “ mixed district.” 
In Cardiff (39,536 inhabitants) Welsh is spoken by nearly 15,000 
persons, but at Roath, which belongs now to the borough, the 
Welsh are in a considerable minority. Further west, likewise on 
the coast, there is a smaller district of the same nature, which 
embraces the villages of Newton Nottage (with Porthcawl), Kenfigg, 
Pyle, and Margam. In these districts the Welsh is losing ground 
rapidly, and children addressed in Welsh by their parents will 
not unfrequently reply in English. 
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In the remainder of Glamorganshire Welsh remains the language 
of the majority, not only in the villages, but also in the towns, 
in which the Welsh element is being continually reinforced by 
immigrants from the interior. In Swansea (56,995 inhabitants) 
Welsh is said to be spoken by 42,000 persons, many of whom know 
no English. Those parts of the town which lie to the south and 
west of the market place are English; the north is Welsh, with a 
considerable sprinkling of Irish. Three years ago there were 5,269 
Welsh communicants, 4,168 children in Welsh Sunday schools, and 
an average attendance of 11,503 persons at Welsh chapels. The 
number of these is said to be increasing. At Neath the services in 
six places of worship out of a total of fourteen are in Welsh, and 
Hnglish is spoken only by immigrants or by those who have risen 
in the social scale. Aberavon has a majority of Welsh speaking 
. inhabitants, but Welsh is said to be declining. 

All the towns in the interior of the county boast a majority of 
Welsh speaking inhabitants. In Aberdare (36,112 inhabitants) 
26,000 speak Welsh; at Merthyr Tydvil (51,947 inhabitants) 
34,400. Many English and Irish immigrants have settled in these 
towns, and Welsh is unanimously said to lose ground among the 
younger generation. 

There are, however, parts of the county, away from the rail- 
ways and highroads of commerce, where Welsh firmly maintains 
its footing, and the day when it shall cease to be spoken in Gla- 
morganshire is yet far in the distance. The statistics for the 
eounty are as follows :— 
































Area, Persons Persons Proportion 
Square Population. | able to Speak hE sets ae is Speak 
Miles. Welsh only. | and English. Welsh. 
DY CLOTS geen bes atest aches 581 323,617 | 44,950 204,640 ee 
Mixes brite eee 147 63,731 34.00 18,010 33°6 
seg WET ey Mn Scere a ok 82, 10,511 — 460 4°4 
Total Glamorgan ....| 810 397,859 | 48,350 223,110 70°8 








CARMARTHENSHIRE is far more intensely Welsh than Glamorgan, 
for if we exclude a small English district in its south-eastern 
corner, Welsh is spoken by more than g5 out of every hundred 
inhabitants, the proportion being lowest at Llanelly, Pembrey 
(Port Rush), St. Clears, Carmarthen, and Llandilo, but nowhere 
descending below 78 per cent. 

The English district just referred to extends from the estuary 
of the Taf, westward, into Pembrokeshire. It includes the parishes 
of Laugharne, Llansadurnen, and Pendine and Marros, and is 
popularly supposed to have been settled by Flemings. Its area is 
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32 square miles, and it has 2,226 inhabitants, of whom less than 
600 are able to speak Welsh. For the convenience of this portion 
of the population Welsh services are still held at Laugharne and 
Marros. 

The remainder of the county is thoroughly Welsh, even in its 
towns. At Llanelly (14,973 inhabitants) the services are con- 
ducted in Welsh in 14 places of worship out of 23, and Welsh 
either maintains its ground, or yields very slowly. At Carmar- 
then, too, most services are conducted in Welsh, and the same is 
the case throughout the remainder of the county. Welsh is ex- 
clusively being used in no less than 38 churches out of a total of 
104. Welsh fairly maintains its ground; English, to the exclusion 
of Welsh, being spoken only by immigrants and their descendants, 
and by some of the upper classes. Hven immigrants are said to 
pick up a little Welsh. 

PEMBROKESHIRE 1s Welsh in its northern, English in its southern 
half, and the line separating the two races is well marked. When 
Arnulf de Montgomery conquered the country, in the reign of 
Henry I, he no doubt brought English settlers with him. These 
were on two subsequent occasions reinforced by Flemings, who 
established themselves in Roose, with Haverfordwest for their 
capital, and in the peninsula of Castle Martin to the west of 
Tenby. In these early days southern Pembrokeshire was known 
as “Little England,” and although the king’s writ did not then 
run in Wales, it was duly acknowledged in this “ Angha trans- 
“ Wallina.” The present English inhabitants may no doubt claim 
descent from these early settlers, but they have perpetually been 
receiving reinforcements, and the dialect they speak is said to 
resemble that of Somersetshire.* Of course, there has been some 
intermixture between the two races, but down to the present day 
they differ in language not only, but also physically. The English 
occupy the smaller but more fertile area, and outnumber the Welsh 
in the proportion of 100 to 55. 

The line which separates the two races begins in St. Bride’s 
Bay, with the Gignog or Brandy Brook, to the south of Brawdy. It 
passes to the north of Roch and Camrose, crosses the western 
Cleddau about a mile below Treffgarne, and extends thence west- 
ward, passing to the south of Spittal, Clarbeston, and Bletherston, 
as far as the Hastern Cleddau or Cleddy, which it strikes to the 
north-east of the village of Llanwhaden. Within the parish of 
Llanwhaden all the names of farmhouses and cottages to the west of 
the Cleddy are English, whilst those on the eastern side are Welsh. 


* W. W. Skeet, “ Bibliographical List,” published by the English Dialect 
Society, p. 132. At the present day, out of 7,843 natives of England residing in 
Pembrokeshire, the majority came from Devon, Gloucester, Cornwall, and London. 
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Welsh, however, is spoken on both sides, but by no means so much 
so on the west as on the east bank. Leaving the Cleddy to the north 
of Robeston Wathen, the boundary encircles the town of Narberth, 
where Welsh is spoken only by an occasional wanderer from the 
hills, leaves Crinow and Lampeter Velfrey to the north, and to the 
north of Crunwear it crosses into Carmarthenshire. All the 
country to the north of that line (337 square miles) 1s Welsh, all 
to the south English. At some distance within the border line 
Welsh certainly appears to maintain its ground, but where Welsh 
parishes border upon English ones, it appears to lose ground 
slowly, and the children of Welsh parents who migrate into English 
parts speak English only. The rector of Treffgarne says that 
within the last fifty years English has been gaining ground “a 
“little.” From Spittal it is reported that Welsh ‘is being for- 
“gotten by the young.’ In the neighbouring parishes of Hast 
Walton and Llanwhaden Welsh is said to maintain its ground ‘so 
“far.” In the neighbourhood of Narberth the younger generation 
gradually forgets Welsh, and the rector of Llampeter Velfrey 
predicts that twenty years hence little but Hnglish will be spoken 
in his district. A knowledge of English in the meantime is 
spreading amongst the Welsh, five-sixths of whom are able to 
converse in it. 

Throughout the Welsh district the services of the Established 
Church, with two solitary exceptions, are conducted in Welsh or in 
Welsh and English. The dissenters use Welsh with rare exceptions, 
both in their meeting places and in their Sunday schools. They 
have a few Welsh chapels to the south of the boundary line. 

The statistics for the county are as follows :— 





























yes Able Able Proportion 
at ; Population. | to speak | to speak | Pe? Cont 
Co 1871. Welsh | Welshand| 49 Speak 
Miles. an Bye 
only. English. Welsh. 
Welsh, portion y.sicis...s:.-0.efse.s 337 32,935 5,430 | 25,620 91°8 
OPO GE NTR Sodataddobale, vont ab os 278 59,063 — 1,700 2°8 
Total Pembroke ........ 615 91,998 5,430 | 27,320 35°5 





CARDIGANSHIRE is Welsh throughout. Even at Aberystwith, its 
principal town, the services in 11 out of 16 places of worship are 
conducted in Welsh, and though most of the inhabitants speak 
English, there are few who do not also understand Welsh. But 
whilst Welsh is slowly losing ground there, it is said firmly to 
maintain its hold upon the people throughout the rest of the 
county. Only immigrants and a few “aristocrats”? do not under- 
stand it. Only in 3 places of worship are the services of the 
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Established Church conducted in English; in 44 they are carried 
on in Welsh; in 39 in both fatiadoeh The dissenting bodies 
make but little use of English. At the same time there exists a 
very general desire to acquire a knowledge of. English, which is 
spoken, more or less fluently, by a majority of the inhabitants in 
the towns, and by many country people. In the more remote dis- 
tricts, however, not 10 in a 100 are able to read and write English 
correctly. Upon the whole, I believe we may assume that rather 
more than one-half of the inhabitants are able to express themselves 
in English. 

MERIONETH is quite as Welsh as Carnarvon, although a know- 
ledge of English is more general. All speak Welsh, with the 
Beeston of paren ek and a few persons of the upper classes, 
All, or nearly all, speak English in towns, and many of the younger 
people in the country districts. The quarrymen of Festiniog are 
stated to speak Welsh only. Welsh maintains its ground. A 
“man of Harlech,” 60 years of age, writes that ‘there is a great 
“‘ increase in the knowledge of English as long since I remember, 
“but I do not think that there is any diminution in Welsh speaking, 

“reading, writing, or preaching.’ Nearly all religious services, 
including those of the Church of England, are conducted in 
Welsh. 

CARNARVON is quite as Welsh as its southern neighbour, although 
owing to the larger number of English immigrants, the number of 
persons speaking Welsh is relatively smaller. Nearly all religious 
services are conducted in Welsh, and Welsh maintains its ground 
among young and old. English is ‘‘ understood by many, spoken by 
“very few.” The majority of the older inhabitants do not under- 
stand it, except in the principal towns of the south, where its use, 
for business purposes, is universal. The children of immigrants, I 
am informed, learn Welsh in most cases. In the town of Carnarvon 
3,500 persons speak Welsh only, 5,000 Welsh and Hnglish, and 
1,000 English only. English is employed in one church and two 
small chapels, whilst the services in three large churches and seven 
chapels are conducted in Welsh. The board of guardians, the 
vestry, and the two school boards of the district, transact their 
business in Welsh, and the circulation of the two Welsh weekly 
papers in the town is four times that of their two English contem- 
poraries. 

In Bangor Welsh is spoken by all except by about 300 natives 
of England. In Conway only 50 persons are stated not to be able 
to speak Welsh, whilst in the favourite seaside town of Llandudno 
250 persons speak Welsh only, 2,312 Welsh and English, and 200 
English, the Welsh services being four times more numerously 
attended than the English ones, 
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The quarrymen of Penrhyn, Llanberis, and Talysarn, about 
10,000 in number, speak Welsh only. 

ANGLESEY, in spite of its Saxon name, is thoroughly Welsh, and 
the knowledge of English is more restricted in that county than in 
any other portion of similar extent throughout Wales. Iam even 
assured that Welsh “is studied to a greater extent by the younger 
“veneration than formerly, and that even English iamigrants’ 
‘‘learn a little Welsh.’ Welsh is almost exclusively used in all 
churches, chapels and Sunday schools, those of the Roman 
Catholic Irish, who are numerous at Holyhead, excepted. 

I now give a summary for the whole of Wales :— 


1. Geographical Distribution of the Welsh Speaking Population of Wales. 





Area, Pro- Total Pro- Persons Pro- 
portion . portion - portion: 
Square per Population, per Speaking per 
Miles. | Cent. 1871. Cent. Welsh. Cent. 

















Districts in which Welsh is PEt eye ; : 
spoken by a majority ve 6,050 | 76°5 | 1,025,573 | 7871 | 887,870 | 94°9 


Districts in which it is 
spoken by 25 to 50 per 357 4.5 | 113,030 8°7 | 38,046 4’E 
COME WR occ tetcushrarsrmtecren tak 

Districts in which it is 
spoken by less than 25 1 : S 
Feet otaigesaliabils 1,501 | t9°0] 174,080 | 13°2] 8614 IO 
PUG ipo nedes spleen tn wtion ss Fereas 














ae | ——s: 








Merits ey Samm A 7,908 | 100°0 | 1,812,583 | 100°0 | 934,530 | 100°0 








2. Counties and Purts of Counties in which Welsh is Spoken by a Majority 
of the Inhabitants. 


























Area, : Persons , Proportion 
Square Population. Speaking Mad eis ogee 
: 5 per Cent, | able to Speak 
Miles. Welsh. English. 
UD Sect eeeeece aa 58,201 52,560 90°3 90°7 
Denbigh. v.incnsioes 8 583 84,787 80,200 946 53°4 
Montgomery ............. 461 27,917 23,010 82°5 47°6 
RaQnOr oc ocean: 54 713 470 66°2 g7°t 
TBTECOM™® JNGsstet eee 650 45,194: 36,290 80°3 86°1 
Monmouth ................ 83 61,525 475350 73°7 97°8 
Glamorgan ...........00.-. 581 323,617 249,590 vie 86°1 
Carmarthen _............ 915 113,484 108,150 95°3 66°7 
Bembroke se t2.1494 2291S ES 2056 31,050 91°8 83°9 
Cardigan vc hiscu. hue: 693 73,441 70,100 95°5 5atis 
Merioneth o.)...c0c6--0s 602 46,598 44,000 94°4, 63°5 
Carnarvon i258 578 106,121 98,600 92°9 43°5 
Anplosey wi.schinss snd. 302 51,040 47,500 93°1 38°0 
MLOLAL” sitce ee 6,050 | 1,025,573 887,870 86°5 Shere 
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3. Parts of Counties in which Welsh is Spoken by more than 25 per Cent., 
but less than 50 per Cent. of the Inhabitants. 





























Area, Persons , , Proportion 
Square Population. Speaking os Sen i 
Miles. Welsh; | Pex Cent. Eiehah 
BWR feet dk. ..scdvbeacatse 3 1,901 756 39°8 100° 
BEER Ol crnnsisdons aurtoss 20 2,000 520 26°0 100°O 
Montgomery ............ 137 18,536 5,750 311 98°4 
POEs rise. deceacscncseote? $39 9,149 3,230 35°3 | 99°7 
Mionmouth:......: i060. 32 17,713 6,380 36OF ky NROo 
ClamMorgan. .:.....1....:+. 147 63,731 21,410 33°6 94°7 
otal taicit.2 357 113,030 38,046 33°7 96°8 





It would appear from this table that Welsh is still spoken within 
the borders of Wales by no less than 934,530 individuals. In 
England, too, Welsh is still spoken in their homes by numerous 
natives of the principality. In 1871, 166,717 natives of Wales 
resided in England. Taking into consideration the proportion born 
in each county of Wales, I find that about 62,000 of them (37 per 
cent.) had some knowledge of Welsh when they came to England. 
The Welsh speaking Welsh thus number no less than 996,530 
within the limits of England and Wales.* 

The Welsh, consequently, are more formidable in numbers than 
are either their Scottish or their Irish kinsmen, and they are more 
formidable, too, in other respects, and will survive long after 
the Celtic dialects of Scotland and Ireland shall be numbered 
amongst the dead. They have a literature, newspapers, and 
periodicals, one of which, the “ Trysofa Plant,” or ‘“ Children’s 
“ Treasury,” has a circulation of 43,000 copies. Their literature is 
on the increase, and the Welsh language is more the subject of 
careful study than itever was. ‘‘ There is anabiding love of Welsh 
“which clings to the people with great tenacity,” says one of my 
Glamorganshire correspondents. The Welshman may market in 
English, but he prefers his religion in a Welsh garb, gives a 
preference to Welsh reading, and cultivates Welsh at his fireside. 
Of course the language is sustaining serious losses from day to day 


* <« Welsh” chapels, at which Welsh is supposed to be preached, are numerous 
in certain parts of England, the Calvinists having 58, the Independents 35, and 
the Baptists 17. In London there are 14, the oldest apparently founded in 
1792 ; in Liverpool 20, in Manchester 8, in 11 other towns of Lancashire 13 (and 
in addition 12 missionary stations); Cheshire has 17 Welsh chapels, of which 4 are 
at Chester and 3 at Birkenhead ; in Shropshire there are 8, including 2 each at 
Shrewsbury and Oswestry. Staffordshire has 6 (3 at Hanley) ; Birmingham 4; 
Durham to (3 at Stockton-on-Tees) ; Middlesboro’ (Yorkshire) 3 ; Hereford 3 (all 
under one minister); Bristol 1; and Swindon (Wilts) 1. There is also a Welsh 
chapel at Dublin. 
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wherever Welsh and English come into contact. Vast tracts, 
formerly inhabited by Welsh speaking people, have been lost, and 
others will follow. Buta language to which the people who speak 
it cling with affection dies a slow death, and Welsh may survive 
for centuries to come, if not for ever. 

Amongst the agencies which might contribute most towards the 
maintenance of Welsh the school does not, for the school is English, 
even in those parts of the country where the children have no 
knowledge of’ English.* But whilst the school is being used as a 
means of eradicating the Welsh language, the pulpit has proved 
its staunch friend. 

The Established Church neglected for a long time the duty it 
owed to the people as respects religious teaching. Jor years that 
church was governed by English bishops, who felt no sympathy for 
the people whose spiritual life they were called upon to direct. 
From 1714 to 1870 not oné Welshman was raised to the episcopal 
bench. ‘The people were almost driven into dissent. At the 
present time there are in the principality 1,145 churches of the 
Establishment, and about 3,000 chapels of dissenters, that is, a place 
of worship to every 320 inhabitants. The three leading bodies 
(Calvinistic Methodists, Independents, and Baptists) have no 
less than 2,781 chapels between them, and in 2,338 of these 
the religious services are carried on in Welsh. Sunday schools are 
attached to all these chapels, and it is they that still supply a vast_ 
number of Welshmen with the rudiments of education. The 
English Church too has wakened up to the necessity of cultivating 
Welsh, and in the diocese of St. David’s alone the services in 113 
churches are conducted in Welsh, and in 189 partially so. Even 
the Catholics occasionally have Welsh services.t 

I have thus arrived at the end of my task, and now will sum- 
marise the results obtained by me. The number of Gaelic speaking 
Celts throughout the British Islands I estimate as follows :— 


Irish Gaels— 
In parts of Ireland where they form a majority 343,297 





by (UNO PATS OL” LTCIRIG ater. or tszyee ccotcmn ces cant cack 474,277 
b Grredbe Britain el tneatie ian Septal tee Ree 50,000 
DObelitersipereisotel cena tence 867,574 


* Not a single instance of a Welsh school has come under my notice. Of 
course, many masters explain the meaning of words in Welsh when they know the 
language. That the children learn anything under so absurd a system is almost to 
be wondered at. They certainly do not learn much, and from an educational point 
of view, Wales lacks far behind England. The Sunday schools to some extent 
supply means of education. Of course they get no grants from the imperial funds. 

+ I gather these facts from the Year Books of these dissenting bodies, which 
must, however, be used with caution. They are anything but guides that may 
implicitly be trusted. 
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Manx men— 


ABO ON NULSI Oe sect cctva me Gish chs Mee «ate, HR Tahy vate sos tueney 12,535 


Scotch. Gaels— 
In parts of Scotland where they form a majority 242,207 





Sp CE PEELS GLP IC OULU” jy.c:,-s00ceaceneec ieee 58,746 
Oe REIN rans as ssi onnkinqis sla veresstcceodenees 301 
Bigg Be IDLE EE WY CUI, wcnssc «Lac ash ccs viettassenncdocsessents 8,000 
LISTEN co aiid ea ene R fae nee 3093254 





Welsh (Kymri)— 
In parts of Wales where they form a majority.... 887,870 





oy EMO POMATNGER OL  WALCS.. 2 5.--ncccsscsocse.ncontezer sents 46,660 
HUST b Rae Caceres CE Ah ne 62,000 
LEN ie. ote 996,530 
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The Celtic speaking inhabitants of the British Isles thus amount 
to 2,185,890 souls, or to about 7 per cent. of the entire population. 
About 456,735 of them cannot speak Hnglish, viz., 304,110 Welsh- 


men, 103,562 Irishmen, 48,873 Scotchmen, and 190 Manxmen. 


In concluding, | must crave your indulgence for many short- 
comings, in a paper dealing with a subject for which the available 
materials are by no means very abundant, and had for the most 
part to be collected by myself. I must also express my most 
sincere thanks to those many gentlemen in the sister kingdoms, and 
in the principality of Wales, whose co-operation alone enabled me 


to prepare the paper I have now laid before you. 
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APPENDIX. 
TaBLe I.—Jreland. The Irish Speaking 
eee ah aa iter 
1851. jtve¥ Irish only. Teele: Irish only. pei 
LEINSTER. 

CO LOW pcan stiteap te sabal 68,079 51,659 — 243 3 127 
Drogheda, town............ 16,847 13,510 I 598 — 30 
Dablin ety (ema ee 2535369 246,326 27 3,399 3 1,085 
fC UNL <8 aay 146,778 158,936 5 1,276 5 553 
RICLAYO tar ah eccclvtcecore rate: 95,723 83,614 I 513 —_ 260 
ISU Renny, CHEV asec. 23-50: 19,975 12,710 5 585 — 82 
ra county ........ 138,773 96,669 99 20,731 316 6,342 
Kane's County. ig cree 112,076 75,900 tithes 403 I 245 
AION OTOTO NG larcages pass 82,348: 64,501 3 1,462 — 245 
Prout. aaa tie a eel: 90,815 70,511 5O 18,712 ) 4,076 
Meath 72anieh edn) 140,748 95,558 4 8,956 ae 2,165 
Queen’s County ............ IT1,664.- 79,791 — 244 -— 89 
Westmeath ...........000. TII,407 78,432 I 920 — 276 
WV OXTORAMEE chemarcmesecen: 180,158 | 132,666 I 799 1 209 
Wacllow Amdt na.+! 98,979 78,697 — 135 5 89 

ATU MEOH i ayeenarvcted 9,582 = — — —_ — 
Rota e A scaches 1,682,320 | 1,339,451 200 58,976 374 15,873 

MUNSTER... 
Clare aks nt aek en 212,440 | 147,864. 2.5,44.6 101,550 45432 53,713 
Cork, City esi iaee S5,432 78,642 123 10,258 96 5,294 
AyY, MEOULIGY id tia.cceree £63,576 | 438,434 46,486 249,548 11,632 135,437 
IC OPPYy ib oti uaacnaoaned 238,254. | 196,586 44,455 | 102,043 12,009 69,959 
Limerick, city..............-- 535448 39,353 313 3,891 13 1,655 
¥ county ........ 208,684. | 152,583 6,800 71,182 1,389 21,708 

SE LD DEEARY de taemratrateeee: 334,567 | 216;713 728 62,036 675 21,245 
Waterford, city ............ 25,297 23,349 140 3,963 ‘2a 1,857 
ys county........ 138,738 99,961 21,845 64,978 3,700 41,659 

VA TTY CLO, erst ie. 7,864 — — — — _ 
CT OUAL a isw cae: 1,865,6co |1,393,485 | 146,336 669,449 33,967 352,527 
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APPENDIX. 
Population, 1851 and 1871. (Countzes.) 
th Popclation aie Decrease of Absolute Relative Proportion 
: to Speak Irish. Total Decrease of | Decrease of | per Cent. of 
ee Population, [Irish Speaking|Irish Speaking ae \ 
1851. re Vee ain | siatee ara 
Per cnt. Per ent. Per cnt. LEINSTER. 
0°36 0°25 24 46 31 26°3 Carlow 
ey 0°22 20 95 94 34°2 Drogheda, town 
33 0°44 5 69 67 19°5 Dublin, city 
0°87 0:36 ine. 8 55 59 18°8 » county 
O°54 0°31 33 50 43 26°0 Kildare 
2°96 0°64: 36 86: 48 30°5 Kilkenny, city 
15‘O1 6°88 30 68 54 30°4: 7 county 
0°36 0°32 34 39 Ik 29°9 King’s County 
1°78 0°38 5H) 81 48 32°0 Longford 
20°66 5°79 23 78 vat 38°7 Louth 
6°37 2°31 22, 75 64 32°1 Meath 
0°22 O-11 29 64 50 26°5 Queen’s County 
0°83 0°35 30 70 58 31:0 Westmeath 
0°44 0°16 36 74 63 31°7 Wexford 
O°14 0°12 20 32 14 28°1 Wicklow 
8 pa = a — — Army, &e. 
a2 1°21 20 73 66 27°8 Total 
Munster. 
59°78 39°31 30 5A 34 37°9 Clare 
Vartt 6°86 8 48 44 29°4, Cork, city 
52°56 83°53 22 51 36 42°7 » county 
61°49 41°69 i 44, a2 47°3 Kerry 
4°86 Ar 2.4: 27 60 46 29°4: Limerick, city 
a9°37 15°14 24 70 59 33°9 fy county 
18°93 10°11 34 65 47 30°8 Tipperary 
16°22 8°49 44 52 48 32°4, Waterford, city 
62°59 45°38 28 47 30 50°7 Fe county 
— — — — — — Army, &e. 
43°73 27°73 25 53 36 39°2 Total 
: 282 
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The Irish Speaking Population, 
Population. 1851. 1871. 
Able to Speak Able to Speak 
i 1 
1851. 1871. Irish only. eek, Irish only. Teak 
ULSTER. 
Pee GPT Bees sos agp cetdbsndeand 264,622 236,361 II 3,022 14 454, 
Sg are ee 196,084 | 179,260 148 13,588 21 3,903 
eliast; tOWN ss.waremees 87,062 174,412 — 295 — 294 
Carrickfergus ...........0... 8,520 9,397 — 17 — 10 
RO BTN es ctah so vepaccleccansiay as 174,064 140,735 54. 12,973 58 3,300 
DGS EN GRR een pee 258 ee 218,334. 34,882 38,376 18,629 44,506 
Dinh ie eee 320,817 277,294 3 1,151 2 336 
MeeMa GAS he. ssseessre-« 116,047 92,794 10 2,694. 10 349 
TsOnGdOn erry’ i..-.10.->..-- 192,022 173,906 28 5,378 65 1,319 
BEOm a CHAN \ocecursenasviians. 141,823 114,969 2.43 10,712 138 4,964 
EP EORO tives: cspersse st: 255,061 215,766 4.05 12,487 130 6,421 
BUPTVY ) G0. Waoncsag es senses 1,999 — — oo = _ 
Aa) ie eee 2,013,879 | 1,833,228 35.493 100,693 19,067 65,856 
CONNAUGHT. 
Galway, tOWN.......+600 34,146 19,843 ip RO 3h 15,128 25434 6,929 
,; COULOY oicassress 287,538 228,615 67,859 131,530 27,805 102,535 
TMOTURNIA) Westend ts ood suntan. 111,897 95,562 144, 14,859 341 6,514 
EVERIO oe soscc cues eee tana esse 2745499 246,030 49,643 130,435 16,509- | 122,452 
ROBCOMIMNON. Gisccvisseteseck 173,436 140,670 1,326 44,970 739 17,364 
NLig0. Meee Besscecsee. 128,515 115,493 10,584 38,644 2326 .| 24,263 
PATI, CHC. cate Mateeeenee 2,448 — — — _— 2 

Tpcalars. aeons 1,012,479 846,213 | 137,283 375,566 50,154 280,057 
IRELAND ........ 6,574,278 |5,412,377 | 319,602 |1,204,684 | 103,562 714,313 
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Proportion per Cent. 
of Total Population able 


Decrease of 











Absolute 
Decrease of 
Trish Speaking 
Population, 
1851-71. 








Per ent. 


85 
71 
Sta. 
41 
74 





























to Speak Irish. Total 
Population, 

1851. 1871. 1851-71. 

Per cnt. 
e165 0°19 II 
7°Ol 2°18 9 
0°34 0°17 ‘| ine. Ico 
0°20 O-l1l jine. to 
4°48 2°39 19 
28°71 28°92 14 
0°36 0°09 14 
o°33 0°39 20 
2°81 0°79 9 
nee 2 444, 19 
5°04 3°03 15 
6°77 4°63 9 
67°02 47°29 42 
69°36 57°01 22 
13°41 7:17 15 
65°60 56°49 fe) 
26°69 | 12°86 29 
38°30 23°02 Io 
50°66 39°02 16 
23°26 15°11 18 





14, 
71 
87 








75 
53 
49 


38 


EE 





59 
35 
54 
23 
61 
46 








36 





46 





Relative Proportion 
Decrease of | per Cent. of 
llliterate 


Irish Speaking hors 


Population, [5 Years of Age, 
1851-71. 1871. 











Per ent. 
89 15°8 
69 30°4 
50 15°7 
45 11°3 
69 30°1 
inc. 0°7 48°5 
475, 18°8 
83 27°6 
TE 22°2 
42 30°7 
40 29-0 
32 26°4: 
20 50°4 
18 56°9 
46 32°8 
14 57°4: 
53 38°9 
40 43°1 
23 49°3 
35 33°4 





ULSTER. 
Antrim 


Armagh 
Belfast, town 
Carrickfergus 
Cavan 
Donegal 
Down 
Fermanagh 
Londonderry 
Monaghan 
Tyrone 


Army, &e. 


Total 


CoNNAUGH™. 

Galway, town 
» county 

Leitrim 
Mayo 
Roscommon 
Sligo 

Army, &e. 


Total 


IRELAND 
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[This table includes al? Baronies which had in 1871 an Irish Speaking Population of at least 



































































































t per Cent. | 
1851. 1871. 
Total Aye Proportion Total pe. Proportion 
Population. Speak Irish.| per Cent. | Population. Speak Irish. | Per Cent. 
LEINSTER—CARLOW. 
St. Mullins, Lower (Tinnahinch).... 5,781 128 273 6,889 89 13 
Remainder of Carlow county ........ 62,297 115 O'2 44,761 41 Ov! 
A Roy 28 ain es Be 68,078 243 o'4 51,650 130 0°3 
DUBLIN. 
Castlenock (Finglas) .............sc00 10,196 243 2°4 9,597 100 1'O 
Remainder of county. .........eeeee: 136,582 1,038 O°7 1495339 458 0°3 
AUS) CY she eee ee nates 146,778 1,281 o°9 158,936 558 “O°4 
KILKENNY. 
A allata h Carat) Nes cdasspnasett thant ss. 6,365 477 wos 3,410 440 12°9 
Crannagh (Freshford) ..........0000: 12,741 1,411 ba" a 8,513 318 EW 
ang (Castlecomer, Bally- Bee 390 19 roe 140 09 
ixadmoy. (Uriingiord) ois. 3.2.. ape uesnss 10,383 458 4°4 6,825 42 Og 
Gowran (Thomastown, Craigue- ; : 
namanagh) ..........0..4 eect } 249;915 1,748 5°9 21,130 636 3°0 
Tide ({Roshercon) 7..iii.-.s.c0doae Waco. 16,150 5,756 As-7 11,346 | 1,678 lie 
OPK yl PallCO WH) dois. cas Ressneeatea wide 13,574 4,242 7132 10,389 | 1,055 10°0 
Kells (Kells, Kilmaganny) ............ 9,725 2,216 2.2,°8 6,334 918 14°5 
Knocktopher (Mullinavat) ............ 10,942 2,866 2073 9,526 1,239 16°5 
Shillelogher (Bennetsbridge) ........ 8,091 1,266 | 15°6 5,283 198 ay 
Toth ‘ae. es Ae ee 133,773 | 20,880 | 18°0 96,669 | 6,658 69 
Kine’s County. 
Garrycastle (Ferbane, Banagher, : 154 se 
Cloghar, Shannon Bridge) les } atcorak! i a ie Sate 92 ate 
FROMBIN GEM, 2. ck .seccar Cee Re ree 90,866 164 0°2, 61,803 
Ota To Bee re 112,076 403 o°4 | 475,900 | 246 O° 
LovutaH. 
Ardee (Ardee, Castlebellingham)....| 22,274 3,715 16°6 15,094 660 4°4 
Dundalk, Lower (Carlingford) R928 4,625 28°77 13,646 | 1,479 10°8 
a Upper (Dundalk, ee , 
PACE TOOK Gy. 0 8 bctcuscrseeranetes Res Ae 5,987 aoe 20,366 eRe th: 
Ferrard (Cullon, Dunleer, Clogher)| 17,789 2,857 16°0 12,601 230 1°8 
Louth (Louth, Lurgangreen) ........ 954.24 1,672 17°8 6,568 210 3°2 
Drogheda, Barony (adjoins town) 25328 186 be a 1,736 5 O°3 
DOPRL eSsutncursaat st: 90,815 | 18,762 20°97 70,511 | 4,079 5°6 














7 
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\\ MEATH. 
Fore (Oldcastle) 
Kells, Lower (Moynalty) 
» Upper (Kells) 
Morgallion (Nobber)............:cce0 
Navan, Lower (Navan) 
» Upper (Trim) 
Slane, Lower (Drumcondra) 
Remainder 


Seem ee ereenerrseesecesevens 
Poem reer cannes 


oer e Preece eee eee ee ee eee 


Oe eeneneeereeee 
Seen eee eeeeeeeenes 
eee eens 


Reem e ee ree nner asereeeeerseeseeeserees 


Oeererreewepeecseeeroeee 


WESTMEATH. 
Brawny (Athlone) 
Fore (Castle Pollard) 
Remainder 


neem meee reeeeseneeeerrrewes 
Oreo meee neereseeeee 


Demme ee eee e eee eee eeHeeeesseresesere 


Pee cree rr eaeneeeeraeees 


LonGFORD. 
Granard‘(Granard, Ballinalee)........ 
Longford (Longford, Newtown 

Forbes, Drumlish) 
Rathcline (Ballymahon, Keenagh) 
ET os covchnnnce sects seeccenehes see. 


eee ee 


TS Cee eee eveerseeeseoere 


MUNSTER—CLARE. 
. Bunratty, Lower 
market-on-Fergus) 
. Bunratty, Upper (Quin) 
Burren (Ballyvaghan) ............ 
. Clonderalaw (Killadysert) 
Corcomroe (Ennistimon) ........ 
. Ibrickan (Milltown Malbay).... 
- Inchiquin (Corrofin) .............. 
. Islands (Ennis, Clare) ............ 
. Moyarta (Kilrush, Kilkee)........ 
. Tulla, Lower (Killalo) 
» Upper (Tulla) 


ere ee er 


ee reeees 


iid : i 
POO MIADNP wD 


eee ee 


COCO HOHE eee eres esHesoeee 


Cork. 
meantry (Bantry)...............3..0.+. 
. Barretts (Mourne Abbey)........ 
. Barrymore oh Cate} 


wore. 


Rathcormack, Castle 
REP LATLYT) «0.0.0. 5iscsscstessencseseedess 
4, Bear (Bearhaven) 


Pere rere reer eeerer ey 








1851. 


Total 


Population. Speake Trish. per Cent. 




















Persons 


11,009 1,577 
8,964 698 
16,070 1,502 
7,290 609 
425523 911 
Awaz 152 
6,586 1,041 
74,079 | 2,473 
140,748 8,963 
8,568 85 
12,136 199 
90,703 637 
111,407 921 
225539 686 
19,911 417 
10,22 282 
29,669 80 
82,348 1,465 
csa63 3,853 | 
11,732 4,403 | 
8,742 7,467 
20,719° 4 11,557 
20,369 | 16,518 
18,675 | 14,567 
14,468 | 10,518 
26,503 10,704 
335559 | 28,448 
19,353 5,533 
23,057 8,428 
212,440 | 126,996 
171328 8,537 
6,164 2,770 
50,393 | 22,904 
19,909 11,811 


Proportion 


H 


eS 
W tr W Ar 0010 NB 


W CO AW aS Hw 


69°4 
44°9 


45°4 
59°4 

















Total 


79305 
6,655 
10,553 
5,108 
8,799 
2,925 
4,434 


95,558 


5,082, 
8,710 


64,640 


78,432 


18,017 
16,808 


79720 


21,956 


64,501 


8,392 

6,142 
15,089 
14,534 
14,560 
11,510 
17,217 
21,833 
13,649 
14,974 


147,864 


49,779 











9,984 — 













1871. 


Persons 


547 
214 
550 
233 
285 

42 
208 
123 


2,202 


53 
104 
19 


276 





3,381 
1,482 


7,935 
9,974 





Proportion 
: able to 
Population. Speak Lrish. | per Cent. 


——— 


OB HWAMWsY 
NNYARPW AN NN 


WN 
Ww 


O74 
o°5 
0°5 


ory 


16°3 
19°O 
eat 
32°5 
58°9 
51°1 
69°7 
31°60 
564 
1g he. 
19°4 


393 
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1851. 


Persons 
able to 


Total Proportion 














5. Carbery, East (EH. Division), 3 
(Clonakilty) ceccesscsssssese q008 gig tes (Ok aL Be? 
6. Carbery, East (W. Division), 
(Dunmanway, Ross 26,119 18,051 69°2 
ar bery) S2..:...14. mene 
7. Carbery, West (E. Division) : 
(Slabbereen) 0 hetide ss 792531 17,218 58°3 
8. Carbery, West (W. Division), \ 4 
(Skull, Crookhaven) _........ qos 02 eee peo 
9. Condons and Clangibbon . 
(Fermoy, Mitchelstown).... } 371523 10-188 Pad 
10. Courceys (Ballinspittle)............ 2,604 2,017 99°6 
11. Cork (Douglas, Blackrock) 28,500 7,721 2a 
12. Duhall Kanturk, New- fe : 
cme aan La ee ue 573553 py ees 43% 
13. Fermoy (Mallow, Doneraile, : 
Glan worth) <4. s08stscuke 35,337 Be 35°8 
14, Ibane and Barryroe (Court- } 2 
macsherry) s2)2....0khs mee 15.225 ee: oF et 
15. Imokilly (Middleton i 
Youghal, Cloyne)............... ‘} 532570 ot) PRP 
16. Kerrycurrihy (Passage ; 
Monkstown, Chahine Bat me td Cae aa 
17. Kinalea (Inish , Oyster- ; 
hovbn) ubblcmree dle oisiae Roa ese 
18. Kinalmeaky (Bandon). ............ 14,291 6,378 44°6 
19. Kinnatallgoon (Ballynoe) ........ 6,250 4,922 78°83 
20. Kinsale (Kinsale) ...............00 10,321 4,199 40°79 
21. Muskerry, East (Ballincollig, ; 
Blaney) oa ere sate 4 373790 BEDS oy 
22. Muskerry, West (Macroom, H 
IM ildetareek 4. yore lcacetas-ceacen nee 36745 ea 75°9 
23. Orrery and Kilmore (Charle- , 
ville, Battevant) ............006. \ a20208 oe ae 
Ota! [a Aerie tee tec 563,576 | 296,034 52°5 
Corkenicily: givaiacscntavets 85,732 10,381 12°1 
KERRY. 
1. Clanmaurice (Ardfert) ............ 28,442 15,316 £3 
2. Corkaguiney (Dingle)................ 28,989 20,749 4I°k 
3. Dunkerron, North ...............0... ries! 5,057 88°8 
4. * South (Sneem) ....| 10,951 9,089 82°6 
5. Glanarought (Kenmare) _........ 15,403 8,643 Port 
6. Iraghticonnor —_ (Listowell, F 
Ballylongford, Tarbert) .... 373577 ice at 
7. Iveragh (Cahersiveen) ............ 26,937 24,123 89°47 
8. Magunihy (Killarney) ............ 34,28 3 23,498 68°5 
9. Trughanacmy (Tralee, Castle 9 : 
Island) 7 y.ceceesn eee ee Sg Fs ig 2 a 
LOLA Th sccce ete mene 238,254 | 146,498 61°5 





Population | Speak Irish. | per Cent. 








Total 


[ Sept. 


1871. 


Persons 
able to 


(Baronies)--—Contd. 


Population. | Speak Irish. | per Cent. 


19,083 
23,521 


235360 
225297 


255236 


Sp CI 
21,876 


41,698 
26,378 
12,400 
36,648 
10,422 


9,819 
10,581 


4,158 
10,325 


24,857 
30,331 


15,884 








438,434 





7,108 
10,637 


10,449 
8,093 


6,543 


1,398 
6,781 


8,319 


4,235 
4,252 
15,865 
2,200 


8,942 


2,541 
2,120 
1,074 


7,518 
18,496 


2,536 


146,969 


7,260 
11,834 
3,724 
5,074 
3,939 


4,587 


18,650 
13,927 


17,973 
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(Baronies)—-Contd. 








Noe 


oo 


HOD wo ST OOP 


ao 


= 
bo 





. Kenry (Pallaskenry) 
. Kilmallock (Kilmallock) 
. Owneybeg (Cappamore) 
. Pubblebien (St. Patrick’s Well) 
MIME HLT) o.oo scs.seessnngnosvonees 
. Small County (Hospital) 


. Clanwilliam (Tipperary) 
. Eliogarty (Thurles, Temple- 


. Middlethird 


- Coshmore 


LIMERICK. 


. Clanwilliam (Castleconnel) .... 
. Connello, Lower (Rathkeale, 


ee 


. Connello, Upper (Ballingarry) 
. Coonagh (Oola) 
. Coshlea (Kilfinnane) 
. Coshma (Croom, Bruff)............ 
. Glenquin (Newcastle, A bbey- 


Peete eee eeeeeeeeeserene 


Peete eeerscere 


feale 


Pee eee meee seer ee eee seeeserseeeeee 
weer eee rerseres 
teeeeeee 


Cee eeeerersoeseererevese 


Limerick, city 


Peecrceseecesers 


TIPPERARY. 


eer eeeee 


more 


Peete eee eee eee eneseeereeeneeeee 


. Iffa and Offa, East (Carrick- 


on-Suir, Clonmel) 


eee ereeees 


. Iffa and Offa, West (Caher) .... 
. Ikerrin (Roscrea) 
. Kilnananagh, Lower (Dun- 


Seem er reeeeeresoees 


eer Pee Tee CeCe eee eer e rece rer 


drum) 


. Kilnananagh, Upper (Bor- 


risoleigh) 


Peete ese e eee eeeaseeeserere 


Fethard) 


eee meee eer ereeeeerensreeoes 


. Ormond, Lower (Nenagh) 


fs Upper (Silvermines) 


. Owney and Arra (Newport, 


Ballina) 


Peewee eee were earenseeesrene 


oe eeeeee 


Oe eee ee eeeesoreesererers 


WATERFORD. 

and Coshbride 
(Lismore, Cappoquin, 
Tallow) 


ere eee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee eT 


. Decies within Drum (Ardmore) 


» without Drum (Dun- 
garvan) 


Sete eee eeeeeeene weeeees 


. Gaultiere (Passage, Dunmore) 











21,034 
18,738 
20,032 
12,567 
27,140 
15,328 
2.55937 

8,362, 

3,160 

75229 
15,152 
19,816 
14,189 







42,190 





33,811 


38,862 


32,823 
23,196 


95143 
15,291 


34,691 


37,174 
18,634 


19,1903 


331,567 








24,883 


18,600 





42,678 
12,376 


Population. Speak Irish. 





208,684 


535448 


26,649 


























per Cent. 








2,772 15,086 
7,512 12,510 
11,893 119i 75 
2,077 9,841 
14,461 AOR52 3 
2,934 10,986 
15,101 21,351 
3,679 OEE: 
746 2,192 
725 5946 
3,726 95341 
7,270 1014 
5,086 10,966 
77,982 152,583 





a 
Population. Speak 





1851. 1871: 
Total Persons | Proportion Total Persons 
able to ble to 


1,131 
1,008 


2,530 

290 
2,763 
1,455 


7,178 


698 
55 
225 
1,096 
3,062 
1,606 


23,097 


1,668 


1,919 
492 


4,604 


8,473 
38 


393 
519 


3,094 


153 
72 


312 
1,851 


21,920 








Proportion 
Irish. | per Cent. 


a5 
8°r 
220 
2°9 
1375 
iy. 
33°74 
rea 
4°6 
3°8 
11°8 
17°9 
14°6 





Las 


4°2 





74 
2°3 
17°4 
38°5 
O*3 
5°65, 
4°3 
14°4 


OnF 
0'6 


2° 2, 


10°4 





LOe1 


4,204: 395353 
7,056 28,486 
2,254 21,041 
10,913 26,387 
21,583 2.2505 3 
296 13,153 
1,070 6,973 
1,875 11,961 
9,167 21,520 
271 21,626 
437 11,484 
1,001 14,352 
6,778 17,677 
627,64 216,713 
16,653 £7,048 
14,543 12,620 
27,248 30,429 
5,190 95294 





7,649 


5,971 
18,909 
2,540 


45°7 
47°3 
62°1 


27°3 
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1851. 1871. 
Total Persons | Proportion Total Persons Proportion 

; able to E able to 
Population. | Sneak Irish. | per Cent. Population. Speak Irish. | Per Cent. 


























W ATERFORD——Oontd. 











By MCGROTISINIEY Po... noae dee ctisees cae Aecrohetoed 8,410 3,039 897% 5,yOO 3,360 56°9 
6. Middlethird (Tramore) ............ 14,880 8,805 59° 12,019 2,934 2454 
7. Upperthird (Portlaw, Car- 16,309 11,291 69°2 11,668 3,996 34°1 
BIOK GOW )iionte, -svantoncm cn ead beens 
8. Kilculliheen (Suburb of t } 
Waterford) 01... Aees a: fake _ oy ae 128 142m 
PPODAL hu, tie arecasceceete at 138,738 86,823 62,°6 99,961 45,359 45°4 
IW ster ford: O1by ii. cckesscencdeaerseos does 26,207 4,103 16% 235349 1,978 8°5 
UisteR—ANTRIM. 
Car Ballycastle, Bushmills, , 
ae FA i AER AML Lo dN 3 es } Te ,t4% 1,214 6p 16,074, i oF 
Glenarm, Lower Glenarm, ‘ t 
Cushendall)............... Ghee Be 93853 1,459 49 De 170 2 
TVOHINIICETIt re eee 236,628 860 oO’! 210,765 167 O°! 
ANS CUE) AR Re, LE. 264,622 3,033 ined 236,361 468 Ow 
ARMAGH. 
Fews, Upper (Newtown Hamil- ' : 
ton, Crossmaglen) ...........0...0. i 22399 4,187 £310 mabe ane oe 
Orior, Upper (Newry, Camlough) | 31,664 9,229 29°1 30,311 2,658 | 8°8 
Remainder see ieer st etek Bee 142,021 320 Oz 130,467 180 | ole t 
od Gta. be ot corer ct 196,084 13,736 a0) 179,260 3,924: 2 
CAVAN. 
Castlerahan (Ballyjamesduff, ; 
Mean ah a UAT eae 2807 2,991 Oy 23,362 One 24 
Clankee (Baillieborough, Kings- ; a 
court, Shercock)....... Sisak Jeena } ZOO 2,701 ee ees se “a 
Clanmahon (Bellnanagh)................ 19,952 2,035 10°2 16,443 268 1°6 
Loughlee, Upper (Cavan, Bally- 66 1.4417 s 311 k 
Hhaise, Swadone) ¢c.scndescsleverades ie : bud Aaa tS 14 
mers ako (Cootelll isc thts: 251985 939 3°6 20,075 113 0°6 
Tullyhaw (Swanlinbar, Bally- , 
Paaeat : SPRY ee eu 4 : anit 2,746 aahe Wee poe 7 
RUSS er oh te thacmy denotes Resets 25,587 168 0°6 19,770 28 on 
LOUALE aie ssceen cere teneees 174,064 13,027 7k | 1A0,7 38 3,358 24 | 
DONEGAL. | 
Banagh (Killibegs, Mount- : 
Marleh, Rake Le een 37,526 16,723 44°6 31,287 | 18,700 43°8 
Boylagh (Glenties, Dunglow) ........ 21,642 | 16,326 75°6 21,988 15,931 72°4 
Inishowen, East (Moville, Car- : 
nedonagh) ....... : eS eee } 315933 7,704. 2471 28,807 4,793 16°7 
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a { 
A Total 
Ue 
: DonEGat— Contd. 
Inishowen, West (Buncrana) ........ 16,311 
Kilmacrenan (Rathmelton, Let- sob 
terkenny, Kilmacrenan) _........ at 
Raphoe, North (Lifford, Raphoe) 
»  South(Castlefinn, Bally- 54,043 
bofey, Stranorlar) .................... 
Tirhugh (Ballyshannon, Donegal) | 31,657 
BVPI Sos acocancassnommeann es 255,158 
LonDONDERRY. 
Keenaght (Newtownlimavady, | 6 
TE onan sen cecsncpneseonereenetes ee ts 
Loughinsholin (Kilrea, Bellaghy, 
Magherafelt, Draperstown) .... I 71974 
Tirkeeran (Muff, Feeny) ............+ 23822 
BD ok sucesanosssessceascusvvesdsnngeseses 62,699 
Motel) hve Aecetgess.ts 192,022 
, MonaGHan. 
Cremorne (Ballybay, Castleblayney)| 38,935 
Farney (Carrickmacross) ............00.. 21528 
Mero (Hmyvale).................s00 13,248 
ooo oot cvasavincceeceenpieshceress 58,129 
POLLS jeanccaeecicoetsomciee> 141,823 
TYRONE. 
Clogher (Fintona, Fivemiletown, 
MEPELIVGAWICY) ....00....csccoreorseseeess 30822 
Dungannon, Upper (Cookstown, 
eo op ese ncenseSeunodenceensaiers } 379937 
Omagh, East (Omagh, Beragh) ....| 43,969 
Ms, West (Castlederg) ............ 18,920 
Strabane, Upper (Gortin)................ 23,042 
ee 105,973 
EDLs | snrenipasanns ch chowenng 255,661 
ConnAaAUGHT—GALWAY. 
1. Aran (Irishmore Island) ........ 35339 
@. Athenry (Athenry)...........0....0+ 5,858 
38. Ballymoe (Ballimoe) ................ 21,385 
4, Ballmahynch or Connemara 6 
ae 2435 
9. Clare (Tuam) «1.0... 32,351 
6. Clonmacnowen (Ballinasloe)....) 13,614 
7. Duhkellin (Oranmore) ............ 17,475 
8. Dunmore (Dunmore)............... 20,310 





1851. 


Persons 


able to 


950 
24,406 


5,032 
1,617 


73,258 


1,091 


1,867 


1,714 
1,332 
5,548 
1,370 


12,892 





3,086 
4,018 
17,140 


20,809 


28,594 

2,652 
12,790 
16,906 
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Proportion 
Population. | Sneak Irish. | per Cent. 


5°8 


39°3, 


10°3 
51 


Zoe7 


0°8 


2°8 


“wr 


2 


HB ANrO ON 


“eae 
WN eS ee N 


Or 
@) 


92°1 
68°4 
80°! 


85°2 


88°4 
19°6 
7371 
83°3 
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(Baronies)—Contd. 









































1871. 
Total Persons | Proportion 
; able to 
Population. | Speak Irish. | Pet Cent. 
14,397 710 4°9 
53,186 22,328 43°9 
20,443 236 I'l 
235448 4,042 hy ya 
24,778 1,395 5°6 
218,334 63,135 28°9 
23,738 280 je 
65,023 743 Uy 
255357 132 O's 
59,788 229 O'4 
173,906 1,384 o°8 
335335 434 1°3 
23,169 4,159 17°9 
10,666 309 2°9 
47,799 200 o°4 
114,969 5,102 4°4 
2454.42 134 O°5 
29594 386 1°3 
36,622 916 2°5 
16,404 841. (| 
19,759 3,882 19°6 
88,945 392 O°5 
215,766 6,551 eke) 
3,050 2,759 90° 
3,998 2,546 63°6 
18,201 8,142 44°7 
23,969 18,362 phos 
24,684 18,280 74°0 
8,330 1,066 12°8 
13,069 8,535 65°1 
17,899 11,903 66°5 
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1851. 1871. 



























Total Persons | Proportion Total Persons | Proportion 
‘ able to ; able to 
Population. | Speak Irish. | Pet Cent. | Population. | Speak Irish.| Per Cent. 











— 





Gatway—Contd. 








































































9, Kilconnell (Kilconnell) ............ 11,565 6,114 52°7 8,030 3,528 44°1 
walt Lee gar, ee a 11,693 | 8,568 | 73°2 | 9,563 | 5,407 | 56% 
11. Kiltartan (Gort, Kinvarra) ....| 19,602 13,912 70°9 12,603 6,815 340m 
12. Leitrim (Woodford) ...........++. 19,669 8,469 43°0 14,443 3,183 22°1 
13. Longford (Portumna) ........... 2,154.73 5,745 26°8 14,171 2,009 14°] 
14, Loughrea (Loughrea)..............-. 13,932 65547 47°4 8,877 4,898 55°2 
15. Moyculten or Lar Connaught : , J 

(Oughterald) © ...2.t..2tetuse hare beds ha een pee ote 
16. Ross (or Joyce’s country) ........ 7,691 7,113 92°5 8,166 6,019 13 
17. Tiaguin (Newtownbellew) ........ 21,346 18,389 86°3 17,459 11,642 66°5 | 
Total pe erat ot aeevs tenor 287,538 | 199,389 69°4 | 228,615 | 130,340 57°0 
EEE ee eemnaaeain 
Galway tOWN. ........:sssssscssrersesosoeores 34,146 22,855 67°O 19,843 9,363 aye 
pe ees | Re a Rert Cn, | 
LEITRIM. 

1. Carrigallen (Ballinamore) ........ 20,454 997 4°8 17,487 136 o°8 | 

2. Drumahaire (Manor Hamil- ; ae | 

ton, Drumkeeran) ............ 28,503 8,948 313 255366 4,317 16°6 

3. Leitrim Carrick-on- ; 3 

Shannon, eae ee fs } Aas 5 29) 886 316 17,557 215 ite | 

4, Mohill (Mohill, Cleone) _........ 225055 824 ay 19,586 144 o°8 | 

5. Rosclogher (Kinlough) ............ 18,200 3,348 18°4 Trn7t 2,043 13°0 | 

SUOLAL BA csmustiva ai eectee. 111,897 15,003 13°4 95,562 6,855 72 
Mayo. 

1. Burrishoole (Newport) ............ 2.45728 16,516 66°9 20,601 13,455 65°3 

2. Carra (Castlebar) | csiics..% 32,687 23,041 7Or8 28,611 15,517 54°3 

3. Clanmorris (Clare).....:.......00++- 19,784 11,618 58°7 17,669 9,880 55°8 

4, Costello (Ballyhannis) ......:..... 43,210 21,310 49°3 46,929 23,284 49°7 

Se dorris (Delmiull@t) . «sp acecsssdes see 19,630 17,216 87°83 17,953 13,869 775 

6. Gallen (Swineford)...........c0+- 345229 25,847 75°6 38,355 25,686 66°9 | 

7. Kilmaine (Ballinrobe) ............ 30,983 20,333 65°6 22,681 12,719 56°0 | 

8. Murrisk (Westport). ............... 2.45983 16,094 64°3 17,647 8,854 50°3 | 

9. Tirawley (Ballina, Killala) ....) 44,167 28,083 63°5 35,584 15,697 44°1 | 

otal eect tae see 274,499 | 180,078 65°6 | 246,030 | 138,961 56°5 
RoscoMMON. | 














1. Athlone (Athleague) ................ 36,140 7,354 20°4 26,7647 4,072 rs 2 
2. Ballintober, north (Roosky) ..... 10,273 517 5'0 8,592 185 1°6 
2 nny 228% BT snare | 2525 | awe | sss6 | 503 | 4 
4° Ball yroO Bs. .sts2e Bia indent 4,817 1,873 34°9 3,388 1,034: 30°5 
S.Bovle (Boyle) 6 ee iicctsdy ois 28,094 5,659 nda 24,612 2,485 10°l 
6. Castlereagh (Castlereagh) ........ 2,2,,026 11,465 52% 19,462 3,309 16°9 | 
7 2152 10 9,573 45°1 21,402 4,282 20°0 


. Frenchpark (Frenchpark)........ 
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Tas.E Il.—The Irish Speaking Population, 1851 and 1871. 



































(Baronies)—Contd. 

















j 1851. 1871: 
a) Total Persons Proportion Total eae Proportion 
- ; able to e to 
Population. | Speak Irish,| per Cent. | Population. speak Irish. | per Cent. 
RoscommMon— Contd. 
Gemioycarn ............... sorseneseninensonsecs 6,713 1,263 19°4 4,491 642 14°5 
& oe (Elphin, poe | 26,885 6,067 ae Tho8e 1,582 aa 
Nien ons suisadionnpdesvees 
SEIDULIL iosSar3 -gdsedye dete os 173,436 | 46,296 26°47 140,670 18,103 12°9 
Srico. 
Meearbury (Sligo) .......sesseeeee 38,059 11,118 29°2, 2.95930 4,376 14°7 
EVI os. ssnncscsecacveseaneosccoerees 4,895 3,429 43°4 8,406 Bil? cee 
3..Corran (Ballymote) _................ 135173 5,685 43°1 125189 1,652 Bets 
a Leyney (Tobercurry) ................ 25,283 | 12,218 48°3 26,166 10,028 38°3 
Gelireragh (Hasky) ...............0.. 24,324 {| 10,740 44°2 21,8597 6,128 28°0 
G6. Tirerrill (Coolooney) ................ 19,781 ager |, 6,038 30°5 16,980 3,288 19°4 
MDUGNCE Sovsscasieacgeannenesie. hear 515 128,515 | 49,228 : Rye 115,493 26,589 2.3°0 





Tasie II.—Scotland. The Gaelic Speaking Population. 





























Area, Popalation Persons nates se Fronortiea 
Counties. Square 1871. able to Speak Ga elie % whe Speak 

Miles. Gaelic and English. Gaelic. 
RE AAEHTICSS. ©. conseccdurwceecses 4703 39,992 — 7,800 1978 
Sutherland _ ..............: 25120 24,317 1,462 20,400 89°6 
Ross and Cromarty....} 3,258 80,955 ¥1,350 50,850 76°9 
MUNVETTIOSS \.........scenssenes 45255 87,531 | °24,520 48,380 83°3 
a eee 15 10,225 100 2,340 23°9 
MIN Fe S505... oni paesh idee 531 43,612 6 2,100 4°8 
Biss ci. -5 sui vavstiosied 685 62,023 | 5 650 me 
Aberdeen ...........cs00005 1,970 244,603 20 1,560 0°6 
NM nh css orsvraes éac 890 237,567 _ 3,000 13 
fe cacsléctocvcectee: 2,609 127,768 1,020 19,260 15°9 
Ee 466 98,218 — 1,900 I'g 
Pr barton: s.:,...00ss<03 207 58,857 — 1,800 aii 
TE SE ee ee 3,380 75,679 10,340 51,560 81°8 
oS ae 215 16,966 150 6,480 39°1 
Remainder of Scotland} 9,327 | 2,151,705 — 34,000 1°6 
LOCAUEAL..tre 30,831 | 3,360,018 48,873 252,080 8°9 
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Tasie IV.—- Wales. The Welsh Speaking Population. 















































Area Persons Persons Proportion 
eee Population, able to Speak | Per Cent. of 
Square able to Speak am Persons 
: 1871. Welsh able to Speak 
Bien Welsh only. | and English. | Welsh. 
HINA gases qantas 264 76,312 5,420 4:7 ,890 40°O 
Denbigh. ske-isukaae.s4 612 105,102 39,500 41,500 i hee 
Montgomery...........04.: 758 67,623 6,600 23,100 93°9 
Ratinon.) tv eis.co.. 432 25,430 20 1,000 4°0 
BreCON vate 719 59,901 6,340 33,530 66°8 
Monmouth Bi..occnnsoccsst 576 195,448 1,500 55,000 29°8 
Glamorgan | ..chsss.-+-4 810 397,859 48,350 223,110 40°8 
Carmarthen ................ 947 115,710 37,800 70,920 93°1 
Perm broker s..c-.sccs-peces 615 91,998 54.30 27,320 35°5 
Cardigan 0 eccomasennt 693 73,441 34,500 35,600 95°85 
Morronetht 22.)) jacseoaaseo0ss 602 46,598 17,000. 27,000 94°4 
CaMAARI OU crave cee ose 578 106,121 60,000 38,600 92°9 
ATBLOBOY 5 is cccooescarnssee 302 51,040 31,650 15,850 93° 
Sea erepeetase? 7,908 1,312,583 294,110 640,420 io, 











Discussion on Mr. RAVENSTEIN’S PAPER. 


Dr. Netison Hancock (of Dublin) said he had listened to the paper 
with very great interest. He had turned his attention to the 
question of race, which he thought was not sufficiently appreciated 
as an element in the government of the United Kingdom. The 
paper was an extremely able one, and as far as the information was 
concerned it was most admirably got up. With one or two conclu- 
sions he did not agree; but that had nothing to do with the merits — 
of the paper. The point that struck him as extremely important 
was that in reference to the western part of Ireland. Looking at 
the figures of the census, it would be found that in Leinster the 
proportion of population who could speak Irish was 1 per cent. of 
the whole population, but in Ulster it was 4°6 per cent. That arose 
in part from a district he was acquainted with, to which the author 
had called attention, the district in the Newry mountains; it was 
a small district, and the language was rapidly dying out, owing 
to the spread of national schools. In Munster the proportion was 
27°7 per cent., and in Connaught it was 39 per cent. In two 
counties in Connaught (Mayo and Galway) the proportion was 
56 per cent. The cause was to be found in the defect: of the Irish 
education system, which was voluntary and not compulsory, and 
which gave no assistance to schools where the patrons objected to 
the national system of non-denominational education. The greatest 
diminution in those who spoke Irish only between 1861 and 1871 
had taken place in Munster: from 62,000 in 1861 to 34,000 in 
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1871. In Connaught in the same years the diminution was only 
from 78,000 to 50,000. Turning to the education figures in the 
census of 1871 that would be explained. The proportion per cent. 
between 5 and 16 years of age not attending school was 50 per cent. 
in Munster, while in Connaught it was 67 per cent. The backward 
district of Galway was connected with a dignitary of the Roman 
Catholic Church, who conscientiously differing from the national 
system, withdrew from connection with it, so that the only State- 
aided schools in Ireland did not for many years make the same 
progress in his diocese as in the rest of Ireland. It thus happened 
that the district of Mayo and Galway showed at present the greatest 
proportion of Irish speaking inhabitants. No doubt that afforded 
an opportunity for correction by assistance to schools being ex- 
tended on a more liberal system, so as to check the unsatisfactory 
proportion of 67 per cent. of the children of school-age not attend- 
ing school. In regard to the migration from Mayo and Galway, it 
was not a permanent migration to England, but a transitory migra- 
tion for harvest work, and he believed that that migration had led 
the people to see the great value of education, so that the school as 
a place acceptable to the people could be easily extended. His 
knowledge of Irish affairs did not lead him to corroborate the 
information of people migrating across Ireland from county to 
county. He thought it was from the extreme west of Ireland 
that they migrated towards England. (Mr. Ravensrnin: I said 
they go by steps. Your transitory migration I do not call 
migration at all, because they come back to their homes.) 
Dr. Hancock said his impression was that some of the persons 
migrating to England remained permanently. There was a similar 
migration from Donegal to Scotland. From North Donegal they 
went to Derry, and thence across to Scotland, and formed a large 
proportion of the population there, but the conclusion that all the 
figures led him to was the one point, that the prevalence of Irish 
speaking arose now entirely where from some cause the proper 
supply of schools are wanting: In reference to the promotion of 
the cultivation of the Irish language, he thought the feelings of the 
people had not been sufficiently studied. The professors of Celtic 
established in the Queen’s College, at the suggestion of Prince 
Albert, had all been suppressed; one at least of them ought to 
have been retained for prelections on Celtic literature and editing 
Celtic books and Celtic laws. The author of the paper had remarked 
upon the efforts of the people to get the Irish taught in the national 
schools, and at the close had spoken very strongly about including 
such teaching. At the meeting of the British Association in 
Glasgow, an interesting paper was read by a Scotch gentleman 
connected with some of the Gaelic schools in the Western Isles, and 
he said that if the children learnt to read in Gaelic first they 
always understood English, but if they first learnt to read in 
English, they always had a limited or parrot-like knowledge of it. 
This was stated as an observed fact, and therefore he (Dr. Hancock) 
thought that the teaching of Gaelic or Irish would not at the 
present day lead to the people speaking Gaelic or Irish only, but to 
their knowing English also, and knowing better than if taught 
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English only. He entirely concurred therefore with the author of 
the paper, that it was wrong to object to Gaelic or Irish languages 
being taught when this was the case. The English Privy Council 
had sanctioned the teaching of Gaelic, and the Education Code for 
1878 provided that Gaelic might be taught during school hours by 
a person qualified for the purpose, so that the Scotch Education 
Board had been following the same course as the Irish National 
Board. He thought that Prince Albert had set a very wise example, 
which might well be followed, of cultivating the feelings of the 
Celtic speaking races. 


Mr. H. Moncretrr Pavt said he had listened to the paper with 
very great interest. There was one point, however, that had not 
been brought out, and that was the reason why the Celts were 
found in the west and in the north. Mr. Ravenstein had given no 
reason why the Celts should be found in Wales, in the west of 
Ireland, in the west and north-west of Scotland, and in the Isle of 
Man. He (Mr. Paul) believed that it was because in old times 
they were driven by stronger tribes from the sun rising to the sun 
setting. The idea he wished to express was a driving away of the 
weaker by the stronger from east to west and also to the north. 
Alluding to the question of teaching Gaelic in the schools, he 
thought the education department for Scotland had gleaned in- 
formation which would show very much what the writer of the 
paper had endeavoured to prove, namely, that it was desirable in 
the first instance to teach pupils Gaelic in order that they might 
learn English. In response to a circular sent by the education 
department of Scotland in 1876 to 103 school boards, replies had 
been received from go, and of these there were in favour of Gaelic 
education in the schools 65 and against it 25, proving that they 
considered, from practical experience, that it was better to teach 
Gaelic first, in order that the children should afterwards learn 
English. Then there was a further inquiry made as to whether 
there were Gaelic teachers available for this purpose, and there 
were 53 returns showing that Gaelic teachers could be procured 
and only 14 that they could not, proving that there was no difficulty 
in carrying out the plan. But unfortunately full returns from all 
the school boards were not received, consequently information was 
obtained with regard to 16,331 children only ; an estimate would 
therefore have to be made as to the number in cases in which no 
answers had been returned... This would bring the number up to 
about 24,000 children. One or two points had been alluded to 
with regard to Argyllshire. The writer of the paper had said that 
there was a portion of the inhabitants of the north of Ireland who 
spoke the same Gaelic as was spoken in Cantyre in the south of 
Argylishire. That might be so, but he had never heard it 
definitely stated. From the fact, however, of there being a great 
migration from the north of Ireland to Cantyre, it was well known 
that there was a similarity of dialect, although they did not speak 
precisely the same Gaelic. Mr. Ravenstein had very properly 
alluded to there being a majority of English speaking people in 
Cantyre. That could be accounted for by the migration from Ayr- 
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shire, which might be regarded first from an agricultural point of 
view, and secondly from a distilling point of view. Campbelltown, 
the chief town in Cantyre, was famous for the distillation of 
whisky ; and the distillers to aman were Lowlanders and not High- 
landers ; the descendants, in fact, of the old Ayrshire smugglers. 
_ With regard to Perthshire, Mr. Ravenstein had drawn a fair 
line between the Gaelic and Lowland speaking populations. He 
(Mr. Ravenstein) had said that only in Strathfillan was Gaelic 
spoken to any great extent; but he might have included the 
district of Balqhuiddar. (Mr. Ravensrern said that he had 
included Balqhuiddar.) Mr. Pav continued that it had been 
stated in the paper that Strathfillan was the only part of Perth- 
shire where Gaelic maintained its ground; but he (Mr. Paul) held 
that it maintained its ground also in the district of Balqhuiddar. 
One very pertinent question might be asked as to what was the 
real advantage to the community of Gaelic being perpetuated | 
either in Ireland or in Scotland. Enthusiasts who had promoted 
the establishment of a Celtic chair in Edinburgh, would contend 
that it was a great advantage that Gaelic should be studied and 
that there should be a Gaelic chair in the university, not for 
practical purposes, but for the same reasons as one should study 
Sanscrit, with the idea of obtaining information with regard to 
the ancient philological history of this country. He did not see 
that that was a sufficient reason why the study of Gaelic should be 
perpetuated. There could be no doubt that all who were alive to 
their own interests in the Highlands of Scotland preferred learning 
English, and they acquired it in different ways, partly by migrating 
among those who spoke only English, and it was well known that 
the highlanders of Scotland, although they understood English 
very well, preferred to conceal their knowledge of it, in order that, 
under the guile of ignorance, they might get information from 
those who spoke English, who all the time believed that what they 
said was not understood. | 


Dr. C. H. Saunpers wished to ask the author of the paper how 
he could explain the fact stated, that in Inverness, where the 
population was 71,000, of whom 68,000 spoke Gaelic, or a propor- 
tion of 95 per cent., the purest Hnglish in any part of Scotland 
was spoken. 


Mr. Cornetius Watrorp said that on this particular occasion 
he neither represented Hngland, Scotland, nor Wales, but he 
wished to suggest a use to which the maps accompanying the 
paper might be applied apart from the philological aspect of the 
question. He thought that anyone who studied these maps, 
assuming they were to be published in the Journal, or elsewhere, 
and took up some of the social questions which might arise from 
a careful perusal of the paper, would find facilities for obtaining a 
great amount of information not previously available in any well 
defined shape. The Gaelic population had been localised for the first 
time, and, in his opinion, it would be a matter of great interest to 
take up the general questions of education, the statistics of birth 
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and marriage rates, as also death rates, and still more important 
questions of crime and intemperance, with many other cognate 
questions which this Society was in the habit of inquiring into. 
If Mr. Ravenstein could be induced himself to follow up these 
social aspects so much the better; but whoever entered upon the 
inquiry, a large amount of information would be obtained of various 
kinds which had not hitherto been made the subjects of inquiry 
in regard to race. Those acquainted with “Green’s History of the 
‘*Hnglish People’’—a book still too little known to advanced 
students—would be aware that these maps would throw a great 
deal of additional enlightenment on the manners, customs, and 
habits of the early inhabitants of this island—points which careful 
readers of this work would know had in the past influenced our 
national destinies, and which probably were still at work in our 
midst, but which required the aid of statistical inquiry for their 
complete unravelment. In truth, he was becoming more and more 
convinced that history very frequently found its true exponent in 
statistical science, while on the other hand statistics themselves 
were very apt to lead to conclusions very fallacious unless inter- 
preted by the light of history. Buckle had shown some recog- 
nition of this fact in his ‘‘ History of Civilisation.” 


Proressor JEvONS said he wished to ask Mr. Ravenstein what 
he exactly meant by English speaking people and Celtic speaking 
people, because he could not gather what the meaning of those two 
terms were from the paper. He would ask what was the test as to 
whether anyone was a Gaelic speaking person or a non-Gaelic 
speaking person—whether it was the usual habit of speaking or the 
power of speaking it when occasion required ? Mr. Ravenstein had 
brought before the Society a very important question, with an 
amount of research that had left nothing to be desired. He agreed 
with Mr. Walford that it was not simply a curious question. As ~ 
Dr. Hancock had already said, it was mixed up with a great many 
important social questions, and he (Professor Jevons) apprehended 
that if the effect of migration to the different places referred to 
was thoroughly gone into, both as regards the present time and as 
regards the past, and some idea were obtained of the average com- 
position of population, a key would be obtained to a great many 
perplexing questions. The rates of mortality and the degrees of 
drunkenness of the northern towns were facts which could not be at 
present explained, and he believed the real explanation was to be 
found in the ethnographic character of the people. It would be 
found that the migration was going on to a greater extent than 
had been supposed. The Irish migrate into England, but it was 
doubtful whether they migrated out of it again. Now if the Irish 
should continue to migrate into Hngland and the English migrated 
to Australia, and all parts of the world, the result would 
obviously be that our population would become Celticised. 


Mr. T. W. Hancock said that the author of the paper had given 
him very little opportunity for criticism, because in condensing 
his paper he had given so small a portion of time to Wales. The 
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author had said that the Welsh speaking population amounted to 
1,006,450, and he wished to know if that included the Welsh 
speaking population in England? (Mr. RavenstTetn said that it did.) 
Mr. Hancock said that he had heard that the Welsh speaking 
population in London amounted to the population of the town of 
Cardiff, which, according to the last census returns, amounted to 
59,000. He believed the Welsh speaking population in England 
would amount to about 100,000; at the same time he must say 
that it was a difficult matter to ascertain the number of the Welsh 


speaking population in England, but he thought it would amount 


to a larger figure than 62,000. He had glanced over the paper and 
found that in all the facts and figures, both as regards North 
Wales and some portion of South Wales (with which he was 
acquainted), the author was exceedingly accurate. It was only 
lately that the question as to the boundary of the English speaking 
population in Montgomeryshire had been settled. As to the 
practical question, the Welsh people considered the English lan- 
guage to be of more practical utility than the Welsh, although 
they had a very tenacious grip of their own language. He thought 
that at the present day the Welsh people had a stronger hold on 
the Welsh language than ever they had. There were no doubt a 
good many school boards where the business was entirely carried 
on in Welsh, and yet they encouraged the teaching of English; in 
fact, the members of the school boards in Wales in many cases 
understood very little English themselves. He thought there were 
about fourteen newspapers wholly in Welsh published in Wales 


and not one in England, and about twenty monthly periodicals, 


besides two quarterlies; these were more or less connected with 


religious denominations. Taking the monthly periodicals, there 


were about three periodicals per denomination. 


Mr. RaveENSTEIN in reply said that he had used his best efforts 
to find out the truth as regarded the number of persons who spoke 
Welsh or Gaelic. He carefully weighed the information supplied 
to him by numerous correspondents, and believed the figures pre- 
sented would on further examination prove to be a fair approxima- 


_ tion to the truth. In making his estimate of Highlanders residing 


—- 


in the Lowlands he compared the birth places of the people, as given 
by the Registrar-General, with the proportion of persons speaking 
Gaelic as ascertained by himself for the Highland counties, and 
although this might be a rough way of arriving at the truth, it was 
the only one open to him. This comparison clearly brought out 
several facts connected with Highland migration. It showed very 


clearly, for instance, that in Elgin and Nairn, the Gaelic was kept 


up solely by immigration from the west. He thought that the 
number of Welshmen residing in England, and able to speak Welsh, 
could not exceed 62,000. Much higher figures had been given. As 
to the number of Welshmen and Highlanders able to speak English, 
he felt constrained to accept the statements made by his correspond- 
ents, some of whom probably over-estimated their number. But by 
taking the average of several parishes, he had endeavoured to 
eliminate errors. He hoped our next census would supply more exact 
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information than that now placed before the Society. Some of the 
gentlemen to whom he applied for information fancied he took up 
this subject in a partisan spirit, for in Glamorganshire more espe- 
cially, the lingnistic question was now being discussed with some 
acrimony. He need hardly say that his sole object had been to 
ascertain the truth. In answer to Mr. Walford he might state that 
the maps exhibited this evening, and copies of which would be 
published in their Journal, merely gave the general results of his 
inquiry, but that he proposed to publish more elaborate maps on a 
larger scale. He thought this question of languages was one of 
those practical questions which was more especially deserving the 
attention of a Society like theirs. A thorough knowledge of the 
geography and statistics of the land we live in, must prove in many 
instances of greater immediate advantage than anything we might 
learn with respect to foreign countries. As to the pure English 
spoken at Inverness, referred to by Mr. Saunders, he might say 
that the people there had in a large measure learnt their English 
from books, and consequently spoke it without accent. Similarly, 
the lowland Germans generally spoke purer German than those 
of upper Germany, whose dialects bore a greater resemblance to 
High German. Indeed, the best German was said to be spoken in 
the Baltic provinces of Russia. Referring to the education 
question, it might be asked what advantage would be secured in 
teaching Gaelic, or Irish, or Welsh. He thought the advantage 
would be very great, for these languages are the only means of 
reaching many thousands of children, utterly ignorant of English. 
In Ireland, Gaelic was not only to be taught in the schools, but 
the Commissioners were prepared to pay handsomely, whilst in 
Scotland, although permission had been granted to teach Gaelic, 
no money grants were to be made. In reference to the question 
of migration, he had considered that subject at length in a former 
paper, a copy of which he would send to Dr. Hancock. His 
figures he thought showed very clearly in what manner large 
and growing towns sucked up the population around them, their 
influence growing less and less with the distance, always allowing 
for facilities of access and other disturbing elements. In Ireland, 
migration certainly set eastwards, the great points of attraction 
being Liverpool and Glasgow. 


Mr. H. Moncreirr Pav thought that the reason why so pure 
English was spoken in Inverness, lay in the fact that Hnglish 
soldiers were quartered there a great many years ago, and the 
inhabitants then learned English from these English soldiers and 
not from those coming from the lowlands of Scotland. They thus 
gradually interlarded English with the native Gaelic ; consequently, 
though there might be purity of language, there was a peculiarity 
of accent almost identical with that observable amongst the 
peasantry of certain districts in Norway. 


The Cuairman (Sir Rawson W. Rawson), in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Ravenstein, said that the present paper, in con- 
nection with the one previously read before the Society by 
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Mr. Ravenstein upon migration (and which he had had the pleasure 
to study), would be of great social value. If anybody would be at 
the trouble to take up the figures, and work out the details of the 
social life in connection with the origin of the people, very valuable 
results for the legislature might be expected. Two lessons might 
be learned from the paper: one was with regard to the past. The 
change in the language of the people was not confined to Ireland, 
and was not the result of English action in Ireland specially, but 
the result of natural causes. Mr. Paul had thrown out the idea 
that the native population was driven from east to west, as if the 
position of the sun had some influence upon their movement; but it 
was as clear as possible that it was the action of the civilised races 
entering from the south and. the east, and driving the natives further 
back. Wealth accumulated first in the east, and so became a 
source of attraction. There were two sources of action: the wealth 
penetrating westward, and the wealth attracting the poorer classes 
from the different parts of the: United Kingdom to its centre. So 
far it was like the sun. It might be said that it was the sun of 
wealth and civilisation, of learning and art, of Increasing population, 
and everything that grew first in the east and south of England 
which had attracted the natives from Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and the degree in which the Gaelic language had changed in those 
three sections of the United Kingdom had been apparently in pro- 
portion to the social position and means of producing a competence 
and comfort at home. In Wales the mode of settlement and the 
mode of division of land had left the people contented and less 
attracted to other places than the Scotch in the Western High- 
lands, and the Irish from the extreme west, and he thought that it 
was in correlation to the character and social position of the three 
races in those three parts of the United Kingdom that the change 
in the language had been brought about and was still in operation. 
The other lesson was, that societies might as well attempt to stem 
the tide of the ocean as to prevent the people in the whole of the 
British islands from gradually acquiring a knowledge of: English. 
Most desirable it was that the children in the schools should be 
led from the known to the unknown, and also that the record of 
the language, the habits, and the literature of our forefathers 
should not be lost; therefore, wishing all prosperity to the societies 
in Ireland and Scotland engaged in this useful work, he thought 
it was a hopeless task for them to endeavour to preserve as the 
vernacular the ancient languages spoken by the people of those 
countries. 
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On TaputaR Anatysis. By Wituram A. Guy, M.B., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., 
one of the Honorary Vice-Presidents of the Statistical Society. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 17th June, 1879.] 


On the 18th of June, 1860, I submitted to the 6th Section of the 
International Statistical Congress, then holding its fourth session 
here in London, a paper on “ Statistical Methods and Signs.” Lord 
Houghton (then Mr. Monckton Milnes) was in the chair, M. Quetelet 
was present, and Mr. Babbage, Mr. Samuel Brown, Admiral Fitzroy, 
Sir John Bowring, and Dr. Schubert, from Prussia, were among 
those who took part in the discussion. The importance of the 
subject was generally recognised, and Mr. Babbage took occasion 
to point out in a special manner the life-long industry and talent 
which M. Guerry had devoted to it. 

The title of my paper on that occasion was, as I have stated, 
“¢ Statistical Methods and Signs.” I have adopted as that of my 
present communication ‘“‘ Tabular Analysis ”—a section only of that 
larger subject. My reason for this curtailment is partly the 
impossibility of treating the entire topic in the short time allotted 
to the reading of our papers, and partly (but still more) the opinion 
I have long held, even before the congress of 1860, that we ought 
to have somewhere in the pages of our Jowrnal some account of 
the ingenious and truly practical suggestions respecting Tabular 
Analysis made by Dr. Todd, of Brighton,* nearly fifty years ago. 

From the title of Dr. Todd’s work, which I give in the foot- 
note, you will infer that he himself was deeply convinced of the 
importance and wide application of his method. He speaks of it 
too as of one that he had himself employed; and, indeed, he 
places it before his readers in that abstract form which men are 
apt to resort to when the subject of which they treat, being 
thoroughly comprehended by themselves, seems to them as if it 
must needs be equally clear to the rest of the world. This is the 
only likely explanation of the fact that among some three score or 
so of tables built up of columns filled with letters and numerals, 
there is not to be found a single example of the application of his 
method to any definite inquiry. We have chapters devoted to 


* «The Book of Analysis,” or a new method of experience, whereby the induction 
of the Novum Organum is made easy of application to medicine, physiology, 
meteorology, and natural history; to statistics, political economy, metaphysics, 
and the more complex departments of knowledge. By Tweedy John Todd, M.D., 
of the Royal College of Physicians of London, &c., &c., 1831. 
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medicine; to what the author terms an analytical hospital ; to medical 
analysis; to physiology; to phrenology, animal magnetism, and 
homeepathic medicine; to the useful arts, chemistry, and meteoro- 
logy; to natural history ; to the analysis of testimony ; and, finally, 
to statistics and political economy; but not a single illustration by 
which to recommend the method to persons of ordinary intelligence. 

And yet, up to a certain point, the tables are intelligible enough. 
All the circumstances to which a table relates-—say the circumstances 
are the symptoms of a disease—are written down at the left hand 
of the table ina series of horizontal spaces, while the instances (being 
cases of the disease in question) are indicated by numbers at the 
head of a series of vertical columns, twenty, or less, in number. The 
body of the table bristles with letters of the alphabet, the letter A 
standing under the figure 1, B under the figure 2, C under the 
figure 3, and so on till the figures at the head of the table are 
exhausted. ‘The letters of the alphabet are called signs, and this 
is the use to which these signs are put:—All the symptoms 
present in the first case, written down in the horizontal spaces on 
the left, are marked in the first vertical column devoted to case I 
by the letter A, and that letter becomes the sign of that symptom 
in every subsequent case. Let us now suppose that in the second 
case, one or more new symptoms are observed, such new symptoms 
are entered under the letter B in the second column, and the letter 
B becomes the sign of that symptom in every subsequent case. 
So of the new symptoms in the third case, and so of the fourth, 
and all the remaining cases. 

This method, then, may be briefly described as a method of 
tabulation, by which words and short descriptive sentences (such 
as the symptoms of a disease) are converted into signs, consisting 
of the successive letters of the alphabet, which signs have this 
property, or peculiarity, that each corresponds to a case observed and 
recorded, and is consecrated, so to speak, to the same symptoms in 
that and in every succeeding one; so that it appears on the very face 
of the table in which of any series of cases any symptom was 
first observed, while a simple process of addition gives the number 
of cases in which the symptom in question was ascertained to be 
present. The <A’s, if all were filled in, would correspond with the 
entire number of cases, the B’s with that number less one, the C’s 
with that number less two, and so on of the rest. Assume the 
words or short sentences descriptive of the several symptoms to be 
well chosen, and the letters to be correctly set down in the vertical 
columns, and we have a condensed and singularly accurate view 
presented to us of the symptoms present in a series of cases. 
Translate the signs back into the words or phrases which they 
represent, and sum up the signs as they appear in the horizontal 
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columns, and we have a true history of the disease, with the relative 
importance of its symptoms, as far as that can be measured by 
frequency of occurrence. Hach vertical column shows the symptoms 
present in one case. 

But the description of this form of table will obviously be in- 
complete unless we take into account the fact that certain cases of 
disease are marked by the absence of symptoms present in others. 
The blank spaces in the table indicate such absences, and it is part 
of Dr. Todd’s plan to fill in these blanks with smaller letters of 
characteristic type, which then become signs of absence, as the 
larger letters were of presence of the symptoms indicated by the 
signs. Now here I notice a serious defect in the method. It pro- 
vides for the due representation of a symptom as either present or 
absent, but it does not indicate what, in all analyses of recorded 
facts, is of the utmost possible importance, what symptoms the 
recorder of the case has omitted to mention, and what symptoms 
he distinctly states to have been absent. This omission is, of course, 
easily remedied. The large Roman letter indicating any given 
symptom, each blank space may be taken to indicate the absence of 
all mention of the said symptom, and the small Italic letter the 
stated absence of that symptom. So that we have as the ultimate 
result what we certainly need, a distinct setting forth, in signs con- 
vertible into words or phrases, of every instance in which any 
symptom has been noted as present, noted as absent, or simply over- 
looked. (See the first table in the Appendix.) 

But this is not the only improvement of which Dr. Todd’s 
method is susceptible, without introducing into it too much compli- 
cation, and running the risk that the instrument we are using will 
break down by its own weight of details. It is obviously quite 
possible and feasible to make the signs express not only presence, 
or stated absence of the thing signified, but its intensity. We may 
safely attach to the signs three marks of intensity corresponding to 
three terms in common use—maximun, minimum, and mean, repre- 
sented by the three figures 3, 2, 1; or if we assume the absence of 
any numerical qualification to indicate the common or average state 
of things, then the figure 3 will correspond to all words implying 
high intensity, and the figure 1 to all words implying the opposite 
state. 

There is of course nothing in the form of the table to prevent 
the insertion of figures in lieu of letters. Instead of A, B or C, we 
may write down the exact number of the pulse or breathing, or the 
temperature as ascertained by the thermometer. (See the second 
table in the Appendix.) | 

I will not run the risk of wearying you by explaining the 
expedients by which Dr. Todd joined table to table, when any 
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inquiry ran on to great length, when it embodied a great number 
of circumstances, or extended to a large array of instances. What 
I prefer to do is to assume that I have appreciated the method put 
forward by Dr. Todd, and that ever since the period of its publica- 
tion I have been making practical application of it first for one 
purpose then for another, modifying it as I deemed it necessary, 
sometimes taking something away which seemed needless, some- 
times adding on what appeared wanting. Bear with me while I 
try to set down in few words the results of my experience, and 
forgive me if, in following out my own train: of thought, and trying 
to lay some sort of foundation for a well-considered thesis on Tabular 
Analysis, I do not stop to trace to its earliest source every simple 
and obvious suggestion which may have been made in this country 
or abroad. Iseek to give a connected account of my own thoughts 
and experiences, not to claim for them the merit of originality. 

I approach my subject by laying down: a few obvious considera- 
tions respecting the facts with which the statist has to deal. 

The units of the statist are either simple wnits, such as a birth, 
a. death, a marriage, a crime; or units of variable magmtude, such 
as an age at death, a man’s stature or weight, a wage, a fortune. 

Units whether of the one kind or the other, are the elements of 
which our sums are made up; and the units of the second order 
supply, in the shape of maximum, minimum, and mean results, 
subjects.of interesting inquiry, such subjects as Quetelet delighted 
to-investigate and illustrate. Under this heading fall the weight 
and stature of man, and the age at which he performs those acts 
that confer credit or entail blame and punishment. 

Units of variable magnitude again, when brought into contact 
with the element of time, present to us the phenomena of the pulse 
and breathing, and, indeed, of the leading signs and symptoms 
which constitute the state of health, or the countless maladies 
to which body and mind are subject. These same units of variable 
magnitude, associated with periods of days, weeks, months, years, 
supply the materials of those returns of mortality of which we make 
such large and frequent use. 

Other simple units, or units differing only in numerical value, 
form the elements of those countless returns, which, when they 
relate to matters that interest the State are rightly called Statistics ; 
and these returns assume as a rule, the tabular form. 

There was a time when masses of figures were mixed up and 
blended with the letterpress, as indeed they now are in newspapers 
and other publications in which the extra cost of tabular arrange- 
ment is a bar to its use. The first step towards a better state of 
things was taken when figures were extricated from the letterpress 
which entangled them, and marshalled in order with such words 
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only as were needed to keep them together. The next step was to 
recognise the space created by the intersection of a horizontal and 


vertical column as— 


mika 


—convenient for inscribing some 








number springing, so to speak, out of that union :—say a return of 
the deaths occurring at a particular place or time. To multiply 
the two sets of columns, and to place at the head of each set the 
shortest form of words expressive of the points to which the 


figures relate, {—|—|_|_|_ was the first natural development of 


what may be fitly termed the tabular idea: and I have often thought 
that the man who first so arranged masses of figures was uncon- 
sciously conferring the same benefit on the arithmetician, the 
actuary, and the statist as the man who invented a wheel did on 
the whole tribe of mechanicians. 

The tabular form once introduced would present an example of 
condensation which could scarcely fail to stimulate the invention 
of symbols or signs, which should to the greatest possible extent, 
take the place of words and sentences. Not only would the signs 
to which the mathematics owe so much (such signs, I mean as +, 
—, =, &c.) be brought into use, but others would be invented. 
The letter M would stand for mortality in inquiries relating to 
deaths; and figures (such as 1, 2, 3), would be made to stand for 
the least, the mean, and the greatest values, or 2 and 1 for small and 
very small, 4 and 5 for great and very great, or for all words having 
similar meanings. This process of condensation of words and 
sentences into symbols and signs, may be said to have reached its 
climax in the method of Dr. Todd, in which the letters of the 
alphabet are made to take the place of words and sentences expres- 
sive of symptoms of diseases during life, and of appearances in the 
body after death, and, indeed, of all possible groups of circumstances 
to which men of science devote their attention. 

But, as I am now endeavouring to treat the several forms which 
Tabular Analysis may be made to assume, and not only of Dr. Todd’s 
method, I must here remark that his method appears to be framed 
throughout on the assumption that, in entering upon any inquiry 
by the aid of his tabular forms, he is ignorant of the number and 
extent of the circumstances which he may have to comprise in his 
investigation. He accordingly makes provision for encountering a 
succession of new and unexpected circumstances in the several 
instances submitted to analysis. Now it is obvious that, among the 
inquiries which we may desire to conduct by means of tabular 
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analysis, there are some in which we know the exact extent and 
limits of the points to be tabulated, so that our table from the first 
assumes the form which it retains till the inquiry is complete, and 
we are able to dispense altogether with the letters, of which the 
chief use in Dr. Todd’s form of table is to mark the point at which 
some new circumstance or symptom presents itself for observation. 
Any mark to which we can attach signs of intensity will bere 
answer our purpose. I have preferred a cross, thus X, x', x”, x?*. 

I will take for an example the inquiry entrusted to me in the 
year 1862, into a subject which is again, and not without good 
reason, attracting public attention. I mean the effects of the poison 
known as emerald-green when used in the Arts. After having made 
myself familiar with the effects of this poison in several classes 
of persons exposed to its operation, and become acquainted with all 
the symptoms which it occasions, I prepared a skeleton form in 
which all those symptoms were written one under another in the 
horizontal columns of circumstances, and numbered the vertical 
columns from 1 up to the convenient fraction of an hundred, 25. I 
addressed to twenty-five young women working with emerald- 
green in the same manufactory of artificial flowers, the questions I 
had prepared, in the same form of words, noting down the answers 
by a cross when the symptom was present, leaving a blank space 
when it was absent, and indicating the intensity of the symptom 
in every instance by the figures 1, 2, 3, attached to the cross. By 
this simple procedure I need not say that I both largely economised 
time, and secured the utmost accuracy attainable. Need I add 
that, when I came to translate the condensed table thus built up 
into a running verbal description, I realised an accuracy and pre- 
cision which no loose method of observation could have conferred. 
Had I adopted the usual plan of committing to writing the 
particulars of each case as stated to me on the spot, I should have 
wasted time, and been lost in a maze of words, from which I 
could only have extricated myself by resorting to some form of 
tabulation, or some equivalent, but more laborious, process.* 

But the cases in which we shall find it convenient to dispense 
with the use of letters and the method of Dr. Todd, are not of 
frequent occurrence. As a rule, it is best to adopt a tentative 
plan, that is to note under the letter A the circumstances of the 
first instance, under B the new circumstances of the second instance, 
under C those of the third, and soon. I may mention as cases 
in which I have resorted to the method with advantage, the com- 
parison of conflicting evidence given in a court of law, in which 
the statements of the witnesses figure as circumstances, and their 


* See the «Fifth Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council,” 1863, 
p. 149. 
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names in the columns of instances.* I may also suggest to any 
one desirous of testing the method on a small scale, and as applied 
to historic records, the opportunity offered by the four gospels. If 
we begin by placing at the heads of the columns of instances, first 
the two gospels bearing the names of eye-witnesses, then the two 
which do not claim that high authority; and if, taking them in 
hand one after the other, we enter the words which they severally 
use in the column. of. circumstances, and mark their presence by a 
cross or letter, we obtain a clearer view of the true state of the 
case than the best harmonies constructed on ordinary principles 
of tabulation afford. I speak from repeated experience of Todd’s 
method so applied. 

Of the appearance which tables constructed on Dr. Todd’s 
principle present when his method is applied to such matters as 
poisoning by arsenic and by strychnine, the cases submitted to 
analysis being taken from printed records by observers having no 
previous concert with each other, or agreement as to the symptoms 
to be looked for, you have examples before you. They embody, as 
you will observe, all the particulars to which I have called attention 
—the symptoms present in the first case and those added in every 
subsequent one, together with their intensity as far as numerals can 
be made to express the force of words in common use, and a sum- 
mary of results in all their details. In the table devoted to the 
symptoms of poisoning by strychnine you will see that I have 
erouped together those symptoms that are most nearly allied; and 
I have attached to it a rough sketch of an inquiry in which the 
element of colour is introduced, the words and letters in red ink 
relating to poisoning by strychnine, those in black to cases of 
tetanus. The table first named will be found as Table II in the 
Appendix. It shows all the symptoms recorded in the printed 
histories of 20.cases by different observers, acting without concert, 
or previous understanding as to the symptoms to which their 
attention ought to have been directed. It will be seen that, in the 
first case, five symptoms only are put on record; in the second, five 
additional symptoms ; while in the ninth case, of which the letter I 
is the symbol, no less.than eleven distinct symptoms were noticed 
and recorded. It will be seen that this case was that of a young 
female, who recovered. It was a case of homicide. ‘The dose was 
large, the symptoms showed themselves soon after it was swallowed, 
and were, for the most part, very severe. There was incessant 
vomiting, and the matter vomited contained blood, intense pain in the 
epigastrium, and excessive thirst. There was profuse diarrhoea, and 
the motions contained blood. There was intense headache, and 


* JT found the method singularly useful in compiling an account of the Tichborne 
Case.—(“ Forensic Medicine, Appendix,” p. 685.) ; 
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extreme debility, with hysteria, convulsions, and tetanic spasms. 
This is what we learn from the signs or symbols of one vertical 
column, translated into} the words they represent. If we run the 
eye along the horizontal columns, we learn that vomiting, pain in 
the pit of the stomach, thirst, and diarrhoea are the leading 
symptoms of poisoning by arsenic; that the vomiting is often, but 
not always, excessive; that the pain in the pit of the stomach is 
generally acute, but that it may be moderate, or slight, or even 
absent; that to the rule that the thirst is excessive, there are 
exceptions (it may be moderate, it may even be absent); that the 
same is true of diarrhoea; and that acute headache and extreme 
debility are also among the prominent symptoms, though both may 
be less strongly marked. Other information of greater or less 
interest may be gleaned from the first five lines. 

To make full use of such a table as this, it must be accompanied 
by an exact record of the printed sources from which the cases are 
taken. 

The post mortem appearances may, of course, be treated in the 
same way. 

It is obvious, ‘too, that such a table as this may be readily 
converted into the history of a case, in which table the figures at 
the head of the vertical columns will stand for successive days, and 
the letters will indicate the symptoms present on the first day, with 
the new symptoms on the days when they first make their appear- 
ance. The sex and age of the patient, the issue of the case, and 
such symptoms as the pulse, temperature, &c., would make their 
appearance at the head of the table. Hach case would bear its 
number, and an index of date, name, residence, &c., would be 
attached to the collection of cases. 

I am warned, partly by the flight of time, and partly by the 
unattractive nature of my subject, that I must bring this paper, 
with all its manifest imperfections and shortcomings, to a close. 
For reasons known to the Council it is the issue of a shorter period 
of preparation than I would have willingly devoted to it. But it. 
will have answered its main purpose if it secures a place on the 
pages of our Journal, for an account, too long delayed, of a most 
ingenious method of tabular analysis, and one which any man of 
common intelligence may employ though he may lack the higher 
culture of the mathematics. I do not think that I attach undue 
importance to tabular analysis, or the discovery of truth by means 
of tabular forms, as distinct from tables of record and tables of 
illustration, when I anticipate from their intelligent and more ex- 
tended use, not only greater accuracy of statement and completeness 
of description, but discoveries of the utmost interest and importance. 
Men, and the things they do and suffer, are equally the products of 
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many factors acting in succession or simultaneously; and experience 
justifies us in expecting that, little by little these factors will be 
isolated from the tangled thread of causes, leaving the remnant 
more amenable to scientific treatment. Just as a happy coinci- 
dence of a lower and a higher temperature following fast on 
each other in the depth of winter, gave to the younger Heberden 
the opportunity of discovermg the connection of a low tem- 
perature with a high mortality from lung-disease—a connection 
so often demonstrated by our esteemed colleague Dr. Farr—so 
will other coincidences, utilised with like skill, lead to the elimi- 
nation one by one of the other factors of mortality, until at 
length we come to understand how it is that in extent of annual 
fluctuation the causes of death exceed all other events whatever, 
whether those events be within or beyond the control of the human 
will. So will it doubtless be with the factors that determine the 
annual fluctuations in crime. But what need is there of singling 
out this or that phenomenon from the multitude that present them- 
selves at every moment and in every place! We, in common with 
the astronomer, the microscopist, the chemist, have our facts with 
which to deal, our instruments with which to observe and experi- 
ment, our happy opportunities and felicitous conjunctions. Like 
them, we can improve our methods, extend the powers of our 
instruments of research, widen the field of our observation, and 
advance with sure step, though with many a hindrance, up that 
hilly path which leads (to use the words of our own Harvey) 
“ through devious, but most assured ways,” up to the “citadel of 
“ truth,” struggling on from lower to higher levels, till at length 
we penetrate into “the heart of her mystery.” It is towards that 
citadel so lofty and so hard of access that we are working onwards 
with the best facts we can procure for our material, the best tabular 
forms we can devise for our tools, and with the old confidence in the 
power of industry and intelligence, and trained co-operation to over- 
come the obstacles that beset all the paths of science, and none 
more than those in which we tread, who lay claim not so much to 
a well-defined science, as to a vast aggregate of knowledge into 
which scientific methods and scientific treatment are ever intro- 
ducing more and more of order, more and more of light. 
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APPENDIX. 
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Note.—A, B, C, &c. Stated presence of circumstances. 


a, b,c, &c. Stated absence of circumstances. 

Blanks. Circumstances not mentioned. 

Al. Circumstances existing in slight intensity, answering to words some, slight, 
somewhat, &e. 
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ing to words moderate, usual, average, &e. 
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Discussion on Dr. Guy’s PApsr. 


Mr. Herwoop said he considered that M. Guerry was the father of 
the system of illustrative analysis, and by the clear mode of his 
arrangement had done much to render analysis intelligible to every 
one. He did not know any illustrations so beautiful as those of 
M. Guerry’s Tables of Population and Education, published some 
thirty or forty years ago, giving the progress of France and 
- Belgium, and distinguishing by shaded portions the least educated 
parts of the country, and by lighter shades the more educated 
districts. It could be seen from the colour in what state the popu- 
lation was in different parts. He was only sorry that Dr. Guy had 
not adopted more of his tables, with which he was very familiar, 
such, for instance, as the state of crime, and have shown by addi- 
tional illustrations how the results may be given statistically in a 
plain and demonstrative manner. The tables seemed to him to be 
rather tables of contents, and for them the Society was much | 
obliged to Dr. Guy, and the mode of forming those tables had been 
well explained. 


Mr. Cornetius Watrorp said that many years ago he had 
studied Todd’s system, and had applied it in those days to various 
branches of study and inquiry. He had found it in many cases 
admirable in its application, and in others it was not so. In all 
physical occurrences it seemed to him to be the essence of every- 
thing that was required. He had not of course had reason to apply 
it to instances of disease; but in instances of crime it seemed to be 
very applicable indeed, especially when the colour system was asso- 
ciated with it. Dr. Haviland had applied a somewhat similar 
system to observations on diseases, showing the prevalence of those 
diseases in different parts of the kingdom, and by means of tabular 
analysis and of colour he had constructed a set of charts of great 
value. He was now making a chart of persons killed by lightning, 
and although these were not investigations of original data, but 
rather of the returns of the registrar-general, tabular analysis 
could be, and he believed was actually applied to it: in some stages 
at least. *He took his geological map as a medium of illustration, 
and showed that few were killed by lightning on the chalk forma- 
tion, which was very interesting. In a recent paper which he 
(Mr. Walford) had read before the Society, he had used the analysis 
of Dr. Todd in arranging the causes of famines, although it did not 
lead him up to the harmonious results he hoped for rather than 
expected. But Dr. Todd’s system was perfect as far as it went, 
and was really of very great service. In reference to the sun-spt 
theory, he would suggest to his friend Professor Jevons that the 
system of tabular analysis would be excellent. He meant at no 
distant period to take Todd’s system and apply it to the formation 
of public companies and the causes of panics, and no doubt it 
would be one of the most instructive modes of tabulating those 
results. He confessed that the real benefit he had obtained from 
‘l'odd’s system, as also from Gray’s and Beneowski’s systems of 
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artificial memory, was in the training of the mind to methods of 
analysis. He thought that any one taking up Todd’s system and 
working it for a time, would find that his mind would become deve- 
loped into a form suited to the conduct of original and other 
inquiries. In that sense alone one could pay a high tribute to Todd’s 
system, and in that sense also it had been sadly overlooked, and it 
had certainly never been used as it ougbt to have been as a valuable 
process in statistical education. They must all feel indebted to 
Dr. Guy for calling attention to a system which might lead their 
younger members to study the methods of tabulating results in a 
way which would always be effective, and which many of them 
would never have been familiar with except for this exposition of 


Dr. Todd’s and M. Guerry’s methods. 


Professor JEvons thought they would all agree that the paper 
was one which should be very much welcomed. It seemed to him 
that they should not be occupied entirely with mere facts and par- 
ticulars, but that a little time should be spent in the consideration 
of methods and the generalities that belonged to the science of 
statistics. They ought not to forget they were a scientific Society, 
and that they treated of methods as well as simple facts. Looking 
through the paper itself, his own feeling was that its chief defect 
lay in its being too short. Dr. Guy had only touched a corner of 
the wide subject. No doubt in former papers Dr. Guy had treated 
otber parts of the theory of statistical inquiry, and the present 
paper was, to a certain extent, an addition to those papers. He 
hoped it would not be the last of their papers referring to method. 
There was in progress—although it was rather slow progress—an 
abstract of a German work on methods of statistical inquiry by 
Dr. Mayr. He (Professor Jevons) hoped that Hnglishmen would 
not allow themselves to fall behind other nations as regards the 
study of these methods. Mr. Walford had spoken of the applica- 
tion of tabular analysis to the sun-spot question, but he thought 
another method was more applicable to this question, a method 
which was the natural complement to the tabular method, namely, 
the curvilinear or graphic method. Dr. Guy had introduced into his 
tables the numbers one, two, three. That was a numerical varia- 
tion, and when carried out into higher numbers, it introduced them 
into the curvilinear method. They had heard a good deal about 
Dr. Todd and his book: but Englishmen lost sight of the fact that 
William Playfair, who had never been heard of in this generation, 
produced statistical atlases and statistical curves that ought to-be 
treated by some writer in the same way that Dr. Guy had treated 
the method of Dr. Todd. 

He should like to ask Dr. Guy a question in reference to the 
Tabula Inveniendi. The diagram shown in the room differed from 
the printed table. In the diagram there were only capital letters, 
and in the printed table there were both capital letters and small 
italic letters. They could not both be the method of Dr. Todd ; 
perhaps one was.Todd’s method, and the other was Dr. Guy’s; but 
the difference was one of considerable theoretical importance, 
because, curiously enough, the difference of the capital and italic 
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letter was that which was employed by De Morgan in his logical 
system to express the presence and absence of a quality or term. 
It was obvious that a blank space ought properly to signify ignor- 
ance. If the letter A signified the presence and the blank space 
the absence, then there were no means at all of signifying that 
nothing was known on the subject. Perhaps Dr. Guy would explain 
how the difference between the two tables had arisen. 


Dr. Guy, in answer to Professor Jevons, said that the table 
to which the speaker referred was one in strict illustration of 
Dr. Todd’s method; while that which would be found at the end of 
his paper when it came to be printed, embodied the improvements 
to which he had referred, namely, letters in smaller type indicating 
the stated absence of the thing represented by the larger letter, 
as well as the numerals 1, 2, 3, indicating maxima, mean, and 
minima. It was a defect in Dr. Todd’s method that it did not dis- 
tinguish these different things—the stated presence, the stated 
absence, and the omission of all mention of the fact or circumstance 
of which the large letter showed the stated pT eaesy and the small 
letter the stated absence. 


Rev. I. Doxny having made a few observations, 


The CuHairman said he could only acknowledge with Professor 
Jevons the advantage of this subject being brought before the 
Society from time to time. He had nothing to offer with regard to 
Dr. Todd’s system, having only become acquainted with it that day, 
through the paper that had been read; but very lately a system of 
analysis had come under his observation which though it might be 
familiar to some of them, might, he thought, be found useful by 
others unacquainted with it. It came to his knowledge through a 
pamphlet of Dr. Bowditch, the American Professor of Physiology, 
who had been collecting information with regard to the anthro- 
pometry of the population of the United States, and he had pointed 
out how greatly the abstraction of facts relating to the observations 
of the individuals had been facilitated by the use of cards instead 
of tables. Instead of having forms in which entries, with regard 
to certain particulars, were made concerning fifteen or twenty 
individuals, as in the table before them, all the circumstances 
relating to one individual were noted upon a card, of course, in a 
uniform shape. He had been told that this had been adopted in 
Germany and elsewhere, and therefore some of them might be 
familiar with it. He had had occasion to analyse a series of anthro- 
pometric observations of boys in Christ’s Hospital, and he could 
answer for the difficulty and frequent error in performing the work. 
Cards were useful in questions of age, weight, &c. The facility of 
making analysis in that way was immensely advantageous. When 
there were 100,000 observations to be made, as Dr. Balfour knew, 
with regard to recruits in the army, and details had to be dealt with 
one after another, the difficulty and trouble were very great, and 
there was a liability to confusion and error, causing double the 
trouble of analysis. The cards were put right and left according 
as the circumstances required, and each abstract might be effected 
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by simply shuffling the cards, and counting the number containing 
the required observation. 


Mr. Netson said that he had adopted the card system in the 
investigation of cases of mortality and sickness. In one inquiry | 
he had some 400,000 of these cards made out, and by adopting 
different colours, and marking further the corners of the cards, he 
found he had been enabled to make his observations in a shorter 
time and at a minimum of expense. Formerly it required adults 
to read the cards, but he could now employ, if necessary, schoolboys. 


-Mr. H. G. Bowen said, as far as he understood the matter, the 
cards were used for arriving at certain conclusions, and not for 
recording conclusions. They did not show any conclusion at a 
glance. He was accustomed to the use of cards in lieu of indexing. 
He knew of many instances in which coloured cards, and cards of 
different shapes, were used. He did not know that the Americans 
were entitled to the credit of the invention. 


Mr. Wrwnarp Hooper said that Dr. Mayr in his book described 
fully the way in which cards were employed, namely, in the process 
of collection, and not of concentration. The censuses were collected 
entirely by means of papers in the ordinary way; then, he believed, 
the information obtained was abstracted in cards, and subsequently 
sorted after the method described. 


The CHAIRMAN (in continuation) said he did not suppose any 
one could infer from what he had said, that cards could be used as 
tables to guide them. They were simply the means of collecting 
information. The cards were quite as useful as the tables. The 
table was of no use without the summary. It was difficult to 
gather anything from the mere table without the summary, in the 
same way that the separate cards were worthless without the 
summary, which in questions affecting a large number of observa- 
tions, might be made more conyeniently by arranging the ecards, than 
by abstracting and summarising the contents of the several columns 
of a table in the ordinary way. 


Dr. Batrour, F.R.S., said that some time ago the cards were 
used in a statistical inquiry made by some of the Life Assurance 
Companies, and it was found to be a great convenience to cut off 
one corner of the card, so that in sorting them it would be known 
whether or not they were upside down. The value of the cards 
was that on them were recorded certain facts, which afterwards had 
to be tabulated in an analytical form. 


Mr. H. Moncreirr Pavt said he had listened to the paper with 
ereat interest, but he should have liked if the author had shown 
more clearly the uses to which tabular analysis could be applied. 
But this had, perhaps, been rendered impossible from want of time. 
For instance, one great use of tabular analysis was to show in 
analytical form, variations and fluctuations in prices. In one of the 
tables before him there was given a comparison of the deaths of 
draymen with those of labourers. In that table for a number of 
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years results were obtained in a succinct form, which would take a 
great amount of time and work to write out at length, and would 
not then clearly show the results it was desirable to indicate. There 
was another use of tabular analysis—with respect to numerical 
tables, where it was desirable to arrive at results by comparison of 
horizontal and vertical additions. Such tables were constantly used 
in statistics and accounts. If an attempt were made to amplify 
these by writing out seriatim the results, a greater space would be 
occupied, and the same end would not be attained. There was yet 
another.use, namely, by combinations of letters and figures, such as 
Dr. Guy had pointed out in his paper was applied by Dr. Todd in 
the tables exhibited at this meeting. Allusion had been made 
by previous speakers to the use of cards instead of tables. The 
objection, however, to the use of cards was that the aggregates of 
any results could not be given in this way. The card system was 
therefore incomplete, and could not take the place of tabular 
analysis. 


Professor Jevons thought it was perfectly apparent that the 
card method and the tabular method had their distinct uses. The 
card method had a very great future before it; but the tabular 
arrangement was quite indispensable, especially in regard to pub- 
lication, because, as the last speaker remarked, the statement of the 
contents of one of these tables in a continuous form would occupy 
a great amount of space. 


Mr. W. P. B. SHepaearp asked whether Professor Jevons saw 
any possibility of turning tabular analysis to the investigation of 
problems in political economy.* He was aware that the curvilinear 
method had been adopted in Professor Jevons’s work on political 
economy ; but that was only to be appreciated by trained mathema- 
ticians. 


Professor Jevons observed that in many cases political economy 
was an abstract theory, and had no relation whatever to statistics. 


Dr. Gvy, in reply, alluded to circumstances known to the Council, 
which had prevented him from devoting so much time to his paper 
as he could have wished ; also to the fact that the Society was about 
to encourage the publication of a work by Professor Mayr, on the 
general subject of statistics. This work displayed considerable 
ability, and described some new methods of tabulation. He 
(Dr. Guy) was afraid that he should find himself anticipated by 
Dr. Mayr; but when he came to read his book, he found that he 
and Dr. Mayr were talking of very different things. What he 
(Dr. Guy) said of this book was also true with regard to what 
M. Guerry had done. That distinguished Frenchman had been put 
forward by Mr. Heywood as one who had anticipated Dr. Todd. 
Mr. Heywood, however, was under a misapprehension. He(Dr. Guy) 
knew the work M. Guerry had done, and appreciated it very highly ; 
but what Mr. Heywood no doubt meant to say was that M. Guerry 


* The title to Dr. Todd’s work claims for his methcd application to political 
economy. 
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had been the first to employ a certain kind of table of illustration. 
He had taken a map and tinted the several parts of it according to 
the prevailing intensity of the thing he was inquiring into. If it was 
crime, some parts of the map would be very dark, others very hight, 
others of every intermediate tint. The same observation would 
apply to Dr. Haviland’s charts to which allusion had been made. 
He (Dr. Guy) would make himself better understood if he explained 
that he recognised three kinds of tabular forms; first, Tables of 
Record ; second, Tables of Ilustration; third, Tables of Analysis. 

The periodical returns which issued from our Government 
departments were Tables of Record, and there was such a table on 
the wall, which showed the strange fluctuations of disease in our 
convict prisons by contrasting the healthiest years, seasons, and 
months with the sickliest years, seasons, and months. That was a 
Table of Record, and something more: it presented certain in- 
structive comparisons. 

The second order of tables were Tables of Illustration. One of 
the tables exhibited was one he (Dr. Guy) had often used at King’s 
College, and showed the coincidences between certain narrow cubic 
spaces and the fatal diseases that had attacked persons living or 
sojourning in them. This was a table of illustration by squares and 
oblongs of one colour. There were two other tables which contrasted 
by similar figures, tinted with three colours, the crimes committed. 
by three distinct classes of convicts: the weak minded, indicated 
by the yellow tint, were shown at a glance to be more addicted to 
arson, for instance, than the healthy or the deformed, indicated by 
the colours red and green. 

The curves again, which the Society saw on the walls, were only 
other forms of Tables of Illustration, if the term “table”? might 
be fittingly applied to such methods of illustration. He (Dr. Guy) 
now came to a third order of tables, or Tables of Analysis, of which 
Dr. Todd’s table was one. He hoped that he was doing the Society 
a service by placing some account of this peculiar form of table 
on the pages of the Society’s Journal. 

When Dr. Todd, about half a century ago, published an account 
of his method of procedure, it was in an abstract form, hard to 
appreciate and follow. He (Dr. Guy) had suspended on the wall 
some tables which would make that method more intelligible. 
‘There was another form of tabular analysis which he might call a 
Table of Elimination, applicable especially to chemical tests, in 
which certain tests were applied in succession to a group of bases, 
or acids, as the case might be. Say that the first test applied gave 
no reaction with one large section, and a white precipitate with a 
second group, the one group was thereby separated, or eliminated 
from the other, and this appeared on the face of the table. On 
applying a second test, a second subdivision or elimination was 
effected, and perhaps some members of the leading groups were 
identified. This process was repeated till every base or acid 
was distinguished from every other. This was a table of analysis, 
not of mere record or illustration. The table of diarrhoea in 
Millbank, as it occurred for a series of years, was of the same order. 
It brought out the leading causes of diarrhoea by means of tabular 
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arrangement, and this case was one of special interest, because 
in this, as in other convict prisons, the inmates throughout the 
whole of the year are subject to the same diet and regimen, 
drink the same water, and vary as little as possible in their mode 
of life. This class of persons then, living as they do this life of 
monotony and dietetic uniformity, affords one of those opportunities 
for which we are constantly on the look out, where other things 
being the same during the period of observation, increased tempera- 
ture and diarrhoea are shown to be related as cause and effect; 
the blue tint marking low temperature and cases of diarrhoea below 
the average, and the red tint the opposite state, the connection 
of diarrhoea and temperature becomes apparent. He (Dr. Guy) 
had also suspended other tables in which coincidences were shown 
by colours, and other tables again which showed the fluctuation 
from year to year of events brought about as well by physical causes 
as by the human will. These, too, were examples of tabular analysis, 
and these tables were interesting as showing that Quetelet was in 
error when he stated that events brought about by the human will 
had the steadiness of those events which are produced by purely 
physical causes. A careful tabular analysis showed, on the con- 
trary, a vast range of fluctuations headed by zymotic diseases, and 
in which events with which the human will has most to do show 
a curious freedom from fluctuation. ‘The speaker then referred to 
another table, which some years ago he had submitted to the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries; it contrasted, by groups of fifty, cases of patients 
in the order in which they presented themselves in the out-patient 
room of King’s College Hospital, distinguishing the consumptive 
from those suffering from all other maladies. These returns he com- 
pared with drawings of white and black peas in the same propor- 
tions as the cases of disease; the white standing for consumptive 
cases, the black for all other diseases; and he found a curious 
approximation to the numbers in the two different orders of facts— 
the attendance at hospitals with the drawings of the peas. The 
results arrived at were singularly interesting: the human will, and 
the movements of the hand directed by what we commonly call 
chance, issuing in very similar figures. The experiment also showed 
that we could not infer the nature or strength of any forces with 
which we are dealing by the figures which we obtain. Dr. Guy 
finished by expressing his belief that by the distinctions which he 
had drawn between different kinds of tables he had shown that he 
had not overlooked claims to originality of other statists. As to 
the use of cards, he did not wish to undervalue it; but he felt that 
what had been said in their praise would in no degree affect the 
value of the method of tabular analysis which he had been describing. 
A great deal had already been effected by its means, and a great deal 
more remained to be done; and he was certain that the use of this 
form of analysis wonld extend, and by-and-bye, in some practised 
hands, become a very sure and facile method of arriving at truth. 


A vote of thanks was cordially awarded to Dr. Guy for his 
paper, and the meeting adjourned. 
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Qn Some Errects of a Crisis on the Banxinc INTEREST. 


By Joun B. Martin, Esq., M.A. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 20th May, 1879.] 


It is hardly necessary to make any apology for submitting to the 
consideration of the Statistical Society matters that concern the 
banking interest. The profession of the ‘mean goldsmith,” of the 
days of Evelyn and Pepys has grown with the commercial growth 
of the nation, until it has become an important estate of the realm. 
Banks may be compared to the heart of an animal; neither of them 
create, but both diffuse the circulating medium that keeps the 
frame in health: or to the engine of a vast factory, which is kept 
in working order by one or two hands, and silently, without 
apparent effort, sets in action the machinery that is clattering and 
crashing throughout the works. But just as any derangement of 
the heart’s-action affects the general health, or as a minute obstacle 
lodged in the wheels of the engine may imperil or throw out of 
gear the whole of the machinery, so any hitch in the working of 
eur banking system is at once felt throughout the whole of the 
country, and the causes and effects of any such increase of friction 
in the working are deserving of careful consideration. That such 
a condition of affairs had arisen during the autumn of 1878, requires 
no demonstration; during the first half of the year, though trade was 
suffering from a long continued depression, money was extremely 
abundant, and rates very low; during the second half of the year the 
depression continued, but a defective home harvest and other causes 
raised the value of money slightly. Yet the year might have closed 
uneventfully to the banking world, had not the sudden collapse of 
the City of Glasgow Bank precipitated matters; a state of bad or 
fictitious trading was revealed that was simply astounding; the 
successive failures of the Rochdaie Bank, the West of Hngland 
Bank, and one or two others of less importance increased the 
general distrust, and a kind of panic prevailed. During the three 
last months of the year hardly any bank could ‘ escape calumny,” 
and it seemed in many cases as if not merely depositors, whose 
risk was comparatively small, but also the vast body of bank 
partners whose names form the proprietary of joint stock banks, 
were competing to pull down the institutions whose fall must 
inevitably cause their own personal ruin. There existed a prolonged 
crisis, but it fortunately stopped short of a catastrophe; yet such a 
stage was reached as to put our banking system on a searching 
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trial, and to call for the exercise of unusual discretion and pru- 
dence ; in addition to the perils of navigation in stormy weather, 
there existed a feeling that the ground was strewn with torpedoes, 
and that either by accident or design an explosion might take 
place, against which no precautions could avail, and whose conse- 
quences none could foresee. 

Under these circumstances it may be not altogether useless to 
attempt to judge of the effect of this period of strain and trial by a 
comparison of the balance sheets of some of the principal banks 
before and after its occurrence; the balance sheets of 30th June, 
1878, may be taken as the standard of fair-weather sailing, those of 
lst December, 1878, as representing the ship with all made snug 
for dirty weather. In the pages of the “‘ Hconomist”’ the statistics 
of banking are from time to time very carefully analysed, and in a 
special supplement (19th October, 1878) a very full classification 
of returns has been published ; the tables which accompany these 
remarks take the figures in much the same way, but selecting and 
classifying particular groups of banks, and reducing the result to 
ratios of percentage for the purpose of more effectual comparison.* 

It is needless to say that private banks publish no balance sheets, 
and though it would be interesting to be able to bring them into 
rank in the present tables, yet it may be assumed that balance 
sheets are issued for the benefit of the partners, 7.e., the shareholders 
only, not for that of the depositors; otherwise it would be hard 
to give a logical reason why depositors in private banks, no less than 
in joint stock banks, should not have the benefit of such enlighten- 
ment as a published balance sheet affords as to the status of their 
banker. On the other hand, if private bankers ought to show 
balance sheets, why should not they demand a statement of account 
from their bill brokers and other debtors, why should not also mer- 
chants and other large traders show balance sheets? Many of 
these are actually bankers to foreign correspondents, and are 
depositaries either in cash or in kind of a vast amount of fiduciary 
capital. 

Failing this we are able to compare (I) the London joint stock 
banks that are in the Clearing House, and this may be taken to 
embrace all the London joint stock banks of any importance; 
(II) the English provincial banks, of which a group of ten of the 
largest, from various parts of the country, and connected with 
various classes of commercial, industrial, or agricultural interests, 

* The tables which accompany the present paper cannot attempt to compete 
in fulness with the exhaustive analysis of bank returns by Mr. Dun, laid before 
the Statistical Society, 21st December, 1875 (Journal, March, 1876). Any 
attempt to repeat these would be superfluous, to enlarge or add to it impossible. 


But for the purposes of the present paper some repetition of his method to a 
certain extent is inevitable. | 
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has been taken as representative ; (III) Scotch banks, represented 
by seven of the largest banks; (IV) Irish banks, represented by 
four principal ones; (V) the Bank of England. Tables I—VI will 
be found in the Appendix. The list has not been composed entirely 
without difficulty in the matter of selection; for instance, the 
National Bank is a London clearing bank, but its main business is 
in Ireland; it was therefore only with some hesitation that it was 
included in Table I: again, the National Provincial Bank is almost 
equal in liabilities to the London and Westminster Bank, and larger 
than any other, but though it is in the London Clearing House it is 
mainly a country bank, and the same remark applies to the London 
and County Bank; but as the former only issues its balance sheet 
in May it is entered separately, and is not taken into account in the 
tables of percentages; the County Bank is treated as a London 
bank. The balance sheets of English country banks are not always 
taken on the same date, and it has been necessary to reject several 
on this ground only; the same is mere conspicuously the case with 
the Irish and Scotch banks, and moreover they, in some cases, 
publish annual sheets only, so much so, that it is only possible to 
give one complete table in each of these two groups, taking the last 
balance sheets published in June, 1878. 

The Tables I—IV require no explanation ; in all cases 000’s are 
omitted for the sake of clearness, and the principal divisions of 
liabilities and assets are set forth in each case, and a table is 
appended showing the rates per cent. of the several heads to the 
gross total. In a separate column the total subscribed capital is 
stated. 

It is evident that the information afforded by these tables only 
serves to make us wish for more; taking the debtor side of the 
accounts, we should be glad to know what proportion of the 
deposits is bearing interest, and what remaining proportion is not ; 
what are the acceptances, and what the (in many cases no doubt 
unused, or only partially used) credits; on the other side, it 
would be interesting to learn, how much in the first column is cash, 
how much at call. Sir Robert Peel asked: what is a pound ? 
We may ask: what is cash? Not money at call, though it is 
practically, and in most cases justly taken to be so; a bank must 
necessarily have full confidence that money at call can be converted 
at once into bank notes, yet it may be doubted whether during the 
last autumn all bills held from weak borrowers against money lent 
at call could have been immediately taken up. Hven bank notes, ora 
balance at the Bank of England, cannot be in this sense held to be 
cash, for theoretically the Bank of England, and even the national 
credit on which its solvency rests, might fail, and actually it is 


notorious that in May, 1866, one bank had a balance at the Bank 
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of England which could not have been met on demand except by 
infringing the Bank Act of 1844. But that a banker should keep 
his whole first line of defence in sovereigns in his own vaults is 
obviously impossible, and, as long as any credit exists at all, bank 
notes and loans at call, of a prudently managed bank, may fairly be 
‘taken for the purposes of a balance sheet as “ cash.” 

In the case of ‘‘ Government Stocks, &c.,” it appears possible 
that in some instances the ‘“ &c.” covers securities that hardly 
come under this category, but the balance sheets are not invariably 
quite explicit. The next column embraces all other assets, bills, 
loans, overdraughts, &c. A director of the Bank of England very 
recently remarked that in his opinion the premises of a bank could 
not properly be considered as an asset, but in many cases it is 
stated separately, and I can hardly concur in this opinion. 

If we examine Table I we shall at once see that the condition 
of affairs had so far altered between 30th June and 3lst December, 
1878, that the London joint stock banks (excluding the National 
Provincial Bank) had lost 8,331,000/. of gross liabilities; their 
deposits indeed had fallen off 10,665,000/., but their paid-up capital 
remaining unaltered, they had added 104,000/. to reserve and 
profits, and 2,230,000. to their acceptances and credits. The 
10,665,000/. is accounted for by a glance at the respective totals; 
in every case except that of the Union Bank, the deposits and 
liabilities had fallen; in this exceptional case there is a very small 
increase in deposits, but a very considerable increase, 1,200,0001., 
in acceptances. The table of percentages shows the relative 
changes in the position of this group of banks, and at the same 
time there is appended, for what it is worth, a statement of the 
mean ratios of these percentages. The question, where has this 
10,665,000/. gone P is less easy to answer and can only be guessed 
at. It was currently reported that the Bank of England opened a 
great many accounts during the autumn, and we see by Table V 
that the ‘‘other deposits”? at the Bank of England increased 
nearly 6 millions. But it is well known that in a crisis the 
bankers’ balances at the Bank of England are, and they un- 
doubtedly were on this occasion, abnormally high, so that we cannot 
say with certainty that the balances of the general customers rose 
to this amount. Again, it is more than probable that the balances 
of country banks in the hands of their London agents shrink at the 
first symptoms of a crisis. Others said that the private bankers 
were filling their signature books very fast, but this too is a state- 
ment which we have no figures to support; or again the public may 
have withdrawn their deposits and invested in consols, but in this 
case who sold the consols ? was it the bankers themselves, or poorer 
stockholders who were forced by hard times to realise? There 
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was even a suggestion that people were keeping their money in 
their own houses, and it was alleged that the increase of burglaries, 
especially in the west of England, during the winter was owing 
to the prospects of increased plunder from this cause. But this too 
is a conjecture, and the statistics of burglaries have not yet been 
atterapted by this Society. It is possible that shrinkages in values 
of stocks and produce may have had a good deal to do with the 
matter, and higher rates usually point to lower balances at the 
bankers; both of these factors were operative during the autumn 
of 1878. The credit side of this table offers little matter for 
comment; and there is uniform shrinkage under all heads, and the 
ratios in the table of percentages scarcely vary, save that there is 
an increase of a little under 2 per cent. in the item of cash, com- 
pensated by a corresponding diminution in the amount of other 
securities. 

The ten country banks which are scheduled in Table IT exhibit, 
as compared with the twelve London banks of Table I, a far 
smaller volume of gross liabilities, a total namely of 38,000,000/. 
against 128,000,000/. It would have been well if a comparison 
could have been made of equal totals; but as the totals of the 
London clearing banks are nearly one-half of the total of the pub- 
lished returns of all the English banks put together, 2.e., 159,000,000/. 
out of 333,000,000/., the attempt would have made the table un- 
wieldy, and the selection of a small number of the largest in point of 
liabilities may, it is hoped, be taken as fairly representative. The 
small variation of the totals in June and December is striking, for 
whereas the London banks had diminished their labilities during 
this period by some 7 per cent., and their deposits had fallen off 
no less than 11 per cent., there is not a variation of more than 2 to 
3 per cent. in any total of the country banks. 

The result of the peculiar conditions of Scotch banking is that 
the seven principal banks which are brought under Table IIT have 
average liabilities slightly exceeding shies of the London clearing 
banks, while the liabilities of the ae principal Irish banks Cane 
ding the National Bank) of which the accounts are obtainable, are 
very much less on an average, though they slightly exceed those of 
the English country banks; but in the case of the Scotch and 
Trish balance sheets, they are taken at various dates (dn many 
instances only once a-year); so that no relative comparison has been 
practicable. 

The returns of the Bank of England (banking department) are 
taken under the dates of 25th June and 24th (for 25th) December 
respectively, rather than on 2nd July and 1st January, because the 
difference caused by the turn of the half-year is at all times 
notorious, and was never so conspicuous as on Ist January last. By 
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common ccnsent this last date appeared to have been fixed as the 
end of troubles: money poured into the market in a flood, and rates 
fell to an extent altogether without precedent. It will be seen that 
on 25th December the banking liabilities of the Bank had increased 
nearly 4 millions. The proportion of capital to liabilities is there- 
fore reduced, but reserve and acceptances are unchanged. The 
public deposits, owing to the fiscal arrangements of the Exchequer, 
show a very marked reduction of over 2 millions, or 6 per cent., 
while the ‘‘ other deposits”’ are increased by nearly 6 millions, or 
an increase of ratio to total liabilities of 6°2 per cent.; but as stated 
above, we cannot tell how much of this increase is due to the 
augmentation of the balances of general customers and how much 
to that of the bankers’ balances. But public and other deposits 
together show a variation of only + 24 per cent. The credit side of 
the account shows that in December the advances of the bank had 
increased in the relative proportion of 11 per cent. at the expense 
of the cash and Government securities. In Table VI the per- 
centages of the previous tables are brought together for more easy 
comparison, and the figures speak for themselves. It appears that 
London banks trade on the smallest percentage of capital and accept 
more largely, and that the amount of acceptances had increased 
during the troubled time, both absolutely and relatively. On the 
other side they have the largest percentage of cash and the smallest 
percentage of advances and discounts. The Bank of England 
stands out as a conspicuous exception under every head on both 
sides of the account. 

To these tables is appended a memorandum of the percentage of 
total capital to gross habilities under all the groups, which shows 
that the Scotch banks of Table III are trading on subscribed 
capital all paid up of g'2 per cent. Next are the Irish banks, 
10°7 per cent.; then the London banks, 23'1 per cent.; the Bank of 
England, 30°5 per cent.; and lastly, the English country banks, 
40°7 per cent. If it were the province of this Society to discuss 
questions of casuistry or ethics, it might be asked how far the 
shareholders whose ruin has lately excited so much sympathy, were 
justified in making themselves partners in a business of whose 
administration they were totally ignorant, and in incurring liabi- 
lities which in case of failure they had no means whatever to meet. 

It remains to attempt an investigation of the profits of the two 
half years; but unfortunately it is only in the case of the London 
banks that the figures are given in such a shape as to make classi- 
fication and comparison possible. The country, Scotch, and Irish 
banks give as a rule very meagre information on this point. 
Table VII shows the profit and loss accounts for June and December 
of the London joint stock banks under the heads of (1) expenses 
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of management, (2) rebate, (3) amount carried to reserve, (4) 
amount available for dividends and amount carried forward, 
and a table of percentages to total in the two half years respec- 
tively is appended. It must first be noted that the total is given 
“after making allowance for bad and doubtful debts;” the real 
gross total is an @ quantity left to the imagination of the share- 
holders. 


Taste VIT.—Profit and Loss, July, 1878. 


































































































Dr. 
Expenses, Dividends 
&e Rebate. | Reserve. | and Carried Total. 
; Forward. 
TCG oo isspsopccoahernsessans annce 15,491 5,268 | 10,000 26,672 57,431 
PREG oc. occ0.conacctcgcai donc lsloeee 10,817 5,958 5,000 3,833 25,608 
I 292. 8. EN TE os cecdel slates 25,818 5,812 | 15,000 34,761 81,391 
Bonsolidated.. ........:...0.s00as 16,462 5,352 25750 46,196 70,760 
(Ae eRe Re 144,058 | 115,040 | 25,000 | 144,224 428,32% 
NEWELL ET 50.10 Nivenencds sis tissoseties 13,166 2,639 5,000 23,018 43,823 
EMRE. 6,025 cts dd cto he his bes 49,857 | 18,450 8,410 | 101,376 173,093 
London and Westminster....| 81,562 ——~ 60,091 | 140,000 281,653 
PPE OFOPOLILAT ............c00sentene 3,564 643 — 5,107 9,314 
MUNRO 15.5 0.4| .-eddse deodeon otdece 96,734 — 10,000 96,582 183,316 
South Western ........ cc 21,668 1,741 -— 11,090 34,499 
aoe i aarine ds vas svege cogent 42,750*| 15,226 | 10,000 | 105,872 173,848 
501,947 | 171,129 | 141,251 | 738,731 [1,563,058 
Ratio January—June ........ pie 10°9 9°4 47 °6 = 100 
» dJuly—December ........ 30°8 16°2 ie 45°1 = 100 
pee Mican of year, :..J.:.0..:.: 31°45 13°55 8°65 46°35 = 100 
* Estimated from mean ratio of other banks as above. 
Br Profit and Loss, January, 1879. 
Dividend 
ace Rebate. | Reserve. | and Carried Total. 
&e. Forward. 
MMT hoe oda saad oka ubddues ds 15,466 7,424, — 34,194 | ° 57,084 
Re Bod a ccick vondasaite ein 10,483 | 10,476 2,000 10,044 33,003 
Bins ssssaaneneroacsntoncersine 28,390 | 7,427 — 33,712 69,529 
PeGOSOUGALEK ..6.......teecsseeneee 16,341 5,062 2,675 45,241 69,319 
Ee 161,806 | 189,693 | 25,000 | 152,583 529,082 
8 ag ME cnonp ne Se cinnedcees 12,186 3,867 5,000 24,031 45,084 
Nek cheno rscscnedeecpanenigs 50,445 | 19,730 8,536 | 104,377 183,088 
London and Westminster....| 80,134 — 62,878 | 140,000 283,012 
Metropolitan ...........0.+se- 3,296 598 — 2,841 6,735 
MRA iy <dvsssvecueapioneos«maseen 44,109 — 5,000 94,904: 174,013 
omen Western ..............c000. 17,291 9,745 45743 7,040 38,819 
ES Ee pee ee ae 2 42,750*| 16,863 | 15,000 | 105,682 180,295 
512,697 | 270,885 | 130,832 | 754,649 |1,669,063 
BEOMAD) Possedest dy iseh. = 30°8 16°2 (55 45°1 = 100 





* Estimated. 
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Tasie VIII. 
Bank Rate. Call Rate. 
wo Sd. Sled 
3lst December—30th June ............... £06 \eypercnt. — 15 10 per ent. 
30th June—31st December ................ a es a4 1 16 10 S 
OT OV CRI: . Sic cunscssesoon cesescass 3 o15 96) per cnt. 212 8 perenne 





Table VIII shows the variations in the average bank rate and 
call rate for the two half years; and if a mere rule of three sum 
were applicable, it would appear that if 128,000,000. earn 1,563,000/. 
when the bank rate is at 1/. 6s. 5d., 120,000,000/. ought to earn 
2,722,000/. when the bank rate is at 2/.9s. 1d. The actual result is 
far different, the (so-called) gross profit being 1,669,000/. for the 
second half of the year. As a rule, banks are working closer to 
the bank rate when money is dear, and the gross profit should 
therefore be still higher than 2,722,000/.; but though it is impro- 
bable that over a million sterling was written off for bad and 
doubtful debts, depreciation of stocks, &c., the discrepancy of the 
fact from the estimate is not easily explicable. 

It appears then that in the two half years the expenses were 
much the same; the rebate was naturally higher for the second 
half of the year; and the amount actually divided was equalised by 
a reduction in the amount carried to reserve. The gross profits for 
the whole year on the paid-up capital are 29 per cent., while the 
amount actually divided among the shareholders and carried for- 
ward is 13°6 + 2°5 respectively, = 16°1 per cent. on a_ paid-up 
capital of 10,962,000/., and 2°6 per cent. on a mean total of liabilities 
taken at 124,000,000/. In the case of English country banks the 
cost of management, é&ec., is not always given, and it is not practi- 
cable to compare the expense of carrying them on with that of 
London banks. The ten banks comprised in Table II divided or 
carried forward during 1878 786,778/.=19'1 per cent. on a paid-up 
capital of 4,100,000/., or 2 per cent. on total liabilities of 38,000,000/. 
From this it appears that the shareholders of country banks gain a 
higher return than those of London banks, but that the return on 
habilities is smaller in the case of country banks in nearly a similar 
degree. It will be borne in mind that the ratio of capital to labi- 
lities is in London banks 8°7 per cent. against 10°75 in country 
banks. The Scotch and Irish banks yield 14°3 and 15°3 per cent. 
respectively on their capital, and their net profits on liabilities is 
also smaller. The four groups of banks taken together show an 
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average net profit of 16 per cent. on their capital and 2 per cent. 
on their total liabilities, and as the amount actually available to the 
proprietors is, in the case of London banks, 46°35 + 8°65 = 55 per 
cent. of the so-called gross profits (while the expenses of country 
banks, as far as can be gathered from imperfect data, are rather 
higher), we may take the net profit, before deducting cost of man- 
agement, &c., at 4 per cent. on the liabilities, “after allowing for 
“bad and doubtful debts.” But as to this # quantity the balance 
sheets are altogether reticent, and owing to the difficulty of ascer- 
taining the proportion of interest-bearing to non-interest-bearing 
balances, it is very difficult to estimate it with any degree of confi- 
dence: but as the result of a calculation based on data more or less 
conjectural, it would appear that either the losses are not more than 
would pay about 2 per cent. into the pockets of the proprietors, or 
else that the gross profits are much larger in proportion to liabilities 
than is usually supposed. 


TABLE VIITa. 














ot Grosedotte-| ap Nec iekison | of Nob Potts on 
Paid Capital. Paid Capital. Liabilities. 
London clearing banks ............ 29°O 16°1 2°6 
_ English provincial ,, _........ — ial gis 
BE DATES cose. connpyodoehenssaiede — 14:2 13 
NL ci ncs sx senseoto sip gitanes — 15°3 1°6 





But the effect of any sudden disturbance in banking interests 
must be looked for, not only in the profit and loss account, but 
in the market quotation of values, and if we attempt to estimate 
the degree of intensity of the crisis of 1878 by this standard, 
we shall find that the disturbance was here much more marked. 
In Table IX, 1—4, the prices and values of the shares of each bank in 
the four groups of (1) London clearing banks, (2) English country 
banks, (3) Scotch banks, (4) Irish banks, at the end of June and 
the end of December, 1878, are given, the par value of the shares 
being in each case raised to its equivalent in 100/. stock; at the 
same time the ratio per cent. of the price in December to that of 
June, the latter being taken at 100, is given in a separate column. 
In Table X the results of these four tables are brought together 
and summarised. 
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Taste 1X-1.—London Joint Stock Clearing Banks. 





Paid up Price Value, Price Value, Comparative 
Capital. > |29th June. * | 28th Dee., Values. 
[000’s 29th June, [000’s 28th Dec., [000s 


omitted.]]| 1878. | omitted.j} 1878. | omitted. June 29.| Dee. 28. 















































Alliance, Limited........ 800, | 125 1,000, 982 790,} 100 | 79°00 
Central eRe eed ae 100, | 175 175,} 170 170,} 100 97°14 
ELS RO tee iE: 600, | 1773 | 1,065,] 125 750,f 100 | yo"42 
Consolidated, Limited 800, | 193 1,544,] 1623 | 1,300,} 100 | 84'19 
Ot Ey ete eeearen 1,500, | 333% | 5,006, 2532 | 3,806,| 100 | 76:03 
Imperial, Limited .... 675, | 120 810,} 1083 731, 100 | 90°24 
eS OINt SHOCK. scgcusrtersveds 1,200, | 38263 | 3,920,] 268% | 3,220,{ 100 | 82°14 
London and West- 

MiITisheP’ sd. 2,000, | 3262 | 6,525,] 2473 | 4,950,} 100 | 76°86 
Metropolitan, Limited} 192, 43 82, 393 75,4 100 | 90°24 
MPN ATALODEL (coe cspceteores <oscees 1,500, | 2513 | 3,765,] 223 3,345,) LOO | 88°84 

: ate) 44.27 F) ’ z Wed) 
National Provincial { oe SPLINT UPlcaal eal Re } 100 94°75 

L | 1,267, | 4314 | 5,463,] 325 ATE: 
South Western, Lim. 200, | 140 280,} 110 220,14 LOO. 4asem 
MTOM. otis cca esse sass. 1.305, 2822 | 3,936,] 2232 | 3,135,) 100 | 79°14 
a — |35.431,f — |27,968,] 100 | 7893 

TaBLE 1X-2.— Hnglish Provineral Banks. 
Price Value, Price Value, Comparative 
? at 9 F 
* both June, saan agth Dec., noah Vali, 


1878. omitted.] 1878. | omitted.) June 29.| Dec. 28. 





Birmingham Joint | 3423 | 1,017, | 325 965, 




















Stock, Limited .... 100."| 97.28 
Bradford Old Bank, L. 307% | 1,306, | 312% | 1,328, | 100 | 101°62 
Cumberland Union, L. 334 461, | 360 810, | 100 | 107°85 
Liverpool Union ....... a 177% | 1,065, | 145 870, | 100 | 81°97 
Lloyd’s Banking “| 4 , 

Ciatiet Menge’ 337% | 1,485, ae 1,251, | 100 | 84°24 
Manchester and | if : 

County, Limited 2754 1,8 | 6, 2433 1,605, 100 88 38 
Northand South Wales 335 1,675, | 800 | 1,500, | 100 | 89°55 
Parrs Banking : 

Company, Limited 310 | 1,218, | 3805 | 1,198, | 100 | 98°38 
Wilts and Dorset Bank 430 1,290, | 415 1,245, | 100 | 96°51 
Yorkshire Banking Co. 410 | 1,025, | 304 460, | 100°) 74a 

eld 35 ais — |11,532, | 100 gi°17 








* 3,515 shares at 30/., issued December, 1878. 
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TABLE 1X -3.—Scotch Banks. 





Paid-up 
Capital. Values. 


Price, Value. Price Value. Comparative 


[000% 29thJune,| [000’s J28th Dec. [000's 


omitted.) 1878. | omitted.] 1878. | omitted.] June 29. | Dec. 28. 





























Bank of Scotland eee 1,250, | 825 | 4,062, | 276 | 3,460, 84°92 
ee fie ag \ 1,000, | 311. }.3,110,,1) 246) 102,480, 98°47 
aa 1,000, | 275% | 2,756, | 166 | 1,660, 60°25 
eBeotland. nea ¢ | 200% | 325. | 3,250, | 240. | 2,400, 73°84 
rie } 1,000, | 319 | 3,190, | 262 | 2,620, Sz Ys 
Be Bark ot Scot} | coo, | 281 | 4,620, | 198 | 3,860, 83°54 
ae mets , i DOGGY ZOD" -[..2,690j ho Le LOnn polo hoO, 65°05 

Haan sega ie ypaelie 18,190, 76°82 





TasLE [X—4.—Jrish Banks. 





iL Price, Value. Price, Value. yar sade Ye 
‘ P es. 
ee 29th June,| [000’s }28thDec.,] [000’s ee 


omitted.) | 1878. |omitted.j] 1878. | omitted.J/ 7/1. 29.) Dec. 28. 




















Stock Bank ....f | 8° | 2548 
Be oatvany Limited 350, 2693 | 943, | 232 812, | 100 | 86°08 
Royal Bank of 


19 Sy 7 Sih a? 6 980, | 100 | 77°01 


Ireland 300, 335 | 1,005, | 38024 907,'| 100° | ge-46 
UisterBankingCom- | sco, | 40 | s4go,| 405 | xars,| 100 | as 

















< — | 4,660,] — | 3,914, | 100 | 83°99 








TaBLE X.—Showing the Depreciation in the Cash Value of Bank Shares, 
from 29th June to 28th December, 1878. 























Value, Value, eed 
29th J une, 28th Dec., ; Value, Value, 
nally eS (000°s | 29th June. | 28th Dee. 
[000's LO00's omitted. ] 
omitted.] omitted.] : 
London clearing banks ae gt, 27,968, 4,463, 100 43°93 
English provincial ,, ....| 12,648, 11,532, 1,116, 100 gI'l7 
Scotch banks  ............0.. 23,677; 18,190, 5,487, 100 46°82 
TL ne 4,660, 3,914, 746, | 100 | 83°99 


476,416, 61,604, 14,812, 100 82°73 
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From these tables it appears that there has been in all cases, 
except in those of two English provincial banks, a serious deprecia- 
tion in value, viz. :— 


Per Cent. £ 
London clearing banks ........:.sccscssseseees 21°07 = 7,463,000 
Hngligh Provinclal gia sicsrcuas gees -osstesoe 8°83 = 1,116,000 
Seoten banks b..ditwh ete tenn cod eeseysect 23°18 = 5,487,000 
Trish byte d Roxsigelata acti ere etait 16°01 = ‘746,000 


and if we apply these ratios to the whole amount of capital invested 
in banks in the United Kingdom, we shall find that the loss stands 
thus :— 














Paid Capital. Depreciation. 
£ £ 
Hinglish barks. ive tsts gor0thancasnss tes abrenetnsaee ars 48,313,000 2,2,244,000 
Scotch ,, (exclusive of City of 
Giles gow. Bank) j.csscsooccavsos<rst Orvcaststasves Degen SE a 
Teste oan Sib epsetnneous dav aves sete ereensn sien ton 6,809,000 3,503,000 
67,660,000 34,105,000 





in other words, the crisis of 1878 cost the proprietors of bank 
shares rather more than half of their paid-up capital. 

There can be no doubt that the almost incredible story of mis- 
management revealed by the failure of the City of Glaseow Bank 
was to some extent the cause of this great depreciation ; the practice 
of banking in Scotland had always been held up as a pattern, and 
if such things were possible under it, none could be safe, and the 
values of Scotch bank shares accordingly show the heaviest fall; 
...there was also the fear lest a great part of the vast losses of that 
bank might fall on others, and cause, if not embarrassment or 
failure, at least reduced dividends, and as the London banks may have 
been, and were assumed to hold a large quantity of the acceptances 
of the City of Glasgow Bank or of firms which collapsed with it, 
their shares fell more heavily than those of English country banks. 
Further, there must have been, in some instances, a choice to needy 
shareholders between borrowing on and selling their shares, and 
the unwillingness of banks to make such advances must have ~ 
thrown forced sales on a market already unfavourable. But there 
was yet another very powerful influence at work, which probably 
had more weight than any other; the utter ruin which had fallen 
on the proprietors of the City of Glasgow Bank terrified all who ~ 
held shares in unlimited companies, whether on their own account 
or as executors or trustees, and all were alike anxious to obtain 
release from so overwhelming a responsibility. A mere oversight 
in accepting as security four shares of the City of Glasgow Bank 


J 


ty 
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dragged down the Caledonian Bank with the former, and there 
appeared to be no safety under any circumstances for the holder of 
shares in an unlimited company. 

That this was the case is clearly shown by separating the limited 
from the unlimited banks, as is done in the following tables, from 
which we shall see at once that not only was the fall greater in 
every group of unlimited banks, but that it is the strongest and 
most powerful banks, and conspicuously so in the case of the 
London banks, that have undergone the greatest depreciation. 
The same rule applies to the English country banks, though the 
number of those compared is rather small for drawing a general 
conclusion, and local influences may, in the case of country banks, 
bring disturbing forces into the calculation. The heaviest fall is in 
Scotch banks, and this we should naturally expect. 


Taste XI-1.—London Joint Stock Clearing Banks. 

























































































Abie Variation Cee Variation 
Limited. ner Cent. Unlimited. per Cent. 
South Western. ..........s000 bee BEE HO OLE YP x rnasensorvsisnvn waverly 29°88 
NEE rie Shik. Na vedesieraseles — 21‘o | National Provincial ............ aaa 
Monsolidated: sisccii sia. — 15°81 COUMEY seseseeesesesseeeeteseereett rita Da 
REPU, 6 26cc-sscccnsensonnsnardosenes — 9°76 Be sy Mi aerator ge eee 
Bri hit : PETMOM resis sae evivasccsntvai sees 12056 
Be POU CAT L212 cs aceceneses —- 9 / 
P ah POE SUOOK “wineries eer — 17°86 
Central esses oe age’ Nationale atlas sa; eae — I1°16 
CET: .sc-cgeooeres i 13°44 Mathie, niuceeun — 21°69 
TaBLe XI-2.—English Provincial Banks. 
| 
Limited. Rais Unlimited. bei” 
Cumberland Union* ............ + 7°85 ere Banking Com- — 26°86 
CU hE ie eee, 
Bradford Old Bank®... wearin Gah edad te 
Lloyd’s Banking Company | — 15°76 | Liverpool Union ................ — 18°03 
Manchester and County ...... — 11°62 | North and South Wales*....) — 10° 46 
Birmingham Joint Stock .....) — 2°92 
J ; 7* | Wilts and Dorset® css. — 3°49 
Parr’s Banking Company...| — 1°62 
DT aos ide — 3°64 Meaty cmb <teecnt — 14°46 





* Banks of issue. 
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TABLE XI-3.—Scotch Banks. 





Unlimited. ME atest 

per Cent. 

Clydesdale Banking Company ............:.000 — 39°75 
Unton.ofeSeptland 1s.) jcsestds wsacksetadd — 34°95 
Commercial of Scotland...............ccsscsccssseeeee — 26°16 
British Linen Company Bank, Chartered * — 21°23 
National of Scotland \.......é....0cscscessssanesnseeseee — 14°87 
Royal nA Chartered *..........4.... — 16°46 
Bank - ne ©: aS — 15°08 
INV ORIN O, Seess pete renc sess scasee connie see — 24°50 


TABLE XI-—4.— Irish Banks. 









































Sa Variation ete: Variation 

Limited. per Cent. Unlimited. per Cent. 
Hibernian Bank. ................ — | 22,96 
Munster Banking Company | — 13°92 | Ulster A lire capstesnsietes ee — 15263 
Royal py prttieaen ee — 9°76 
MBA. cs0cs coreewonvevonrewreevviiers — 16°r! 





TABLE XI-5.—Summary. 





Variation per Cent. 














Limited. Unlimited. 

London clearing banks ........ — 13°44 — 21°69 
English provincial ,, ........ — 3°64 — 14°46 
PCOCCH banks en. .siscoomse — — 24°50 
Trish HAL) Cea gle, i Hie Aa a — 13°92 — 16°11 
DE OAI Mcctaslousihcnesetectesss — 10°33 — 19°19 





It will be well before going any further, to compare the effects 
of the panic of 1866 with that of 1878, to endeavour to ascertain 
whether the facts of the two periods show any points of agreement, 
difference, or concomitant variations on which an inference can be 
based. For this purpose Tables XII (1—2) have been drawn up in 
order to compare the value of bank shares in groups of London and 
country banks, and the amount of their liabilities to the public 
before and after the panic of 1866; the irregularity of the returns 
of Scotch and Irish banks, as before, preclude comparison. 


* The exact liability of the chartered Scotch banks is undetermined; they 
“ believe themselves to be limited.” 


1879.] 


Paid-up 








Capital. 
(000s 
omitted.] 
‘Alliance, Limited ....| 985, 
‘(Cent ral) ice bag 
~~ London, Limited Sy 
Consolidated, Lim. 600, 
‘Imperial, Rissst Ads 
Metropolitan, ,, ....} 337, 
South Western, ,, ....{| 200, 
Ciby ......0 Pee hct 2a8te~. 500, 
eee EOS 
Joint Stoek................ 1,080, 
London and West- 
minster ............ eg 
Monal .................... 1,500, 
National Provincial f sph 
iL 660, 
cc ccncces-ou0s+s 1,200, 
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31st December, 1865. 














TABLE XII-1. 



































30th June, 1866. 
Value, | Paid-up Value. 
[00's oes Price. | [000’s 
omitted. ]lomitted.] omitted. ] 
1,142,) 989,| 88 870, 
100,, 100,| 60 60, 
1,575) 600,| 932] 562, 
660,) 448,|125 560, 
303) 337,| 72e| 244, 
200,, 200,| 80 160, 
I,120,] 500, | 160 800, 
3,000} 750,|330 | 2,475, 
3,672,] 1,080, | 2933 | 3,167, 
4,837) 1,000,| 460] 4,600, 
35949] 1,500, | 2213] 3,324, 
| 1,520,] 420, |38523/ 1,480, 
2,475) 660,|3413| 2,254, 
4,362,] 1,200, | 2814] 3,375» 
|28,915, oF —" 1 439937; 
— 18°00 
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Liabilities to 
Public. 
(000’s omitted.1 


Variations 
per Cent., 
Price of, 
dist Dec., 
1865. 
=! 100. 


Dec. 31, | June 30, 
1865. 1866. 


— 2414, 
— 40°0 
— 64°32 
— 15°26 
—. 19°48 
— 20°0 


1,636, 
384, 
3,587, 
1,234, 
469, 
461, 


9,749, 7,771, 


4,859,| 5,408, 
12,851,|12,750, 
18,215,|18,764, 


20,779,|22,298, 
8,250,| 7,514, 


2504; 
447, 


3,818, 


1,543 
860, 


577> 





— 30°60 


— 28°58 
— 17°50 
— 13°74 


4°91 





Variations 
per Cent. 
Deposits 
31st Dec. 
1865. 
= 100. 





— 34°67 
14°10 

6°06 
20°03 
— 45°47 
20°11 


11°29 
0°79 
3°01 
7°31 
10°93 


— 22°60417,794,)19,424,)+ 912 








— 0°61 








Paid-up 
Capital. 
[000’s 
omitted.] 





Birmingham Joint 





_ Stock Bank, L. aa 
Bradford Qld Bank,L| 187, 
Cumberland 
Union, Limited f | 775 
Lloyd’s Banking . 
Company, Lim. } "43> 
Manchester and 
County, Limited f | 49" 
Parr’s Banking 
Company, Lim. ase 
Liverpool Union........ 450, 
North and South , 
Wales Bank .... f | 3°% 
Wilts and Dorset. ....| 200, 
Yorkshire Banking Ha 
Company ........ ‘aa 
4 bh 


_ 


iy 





38lst December, 1865. 


| Value. 


Price. | 


380 
144 | 
296 | 


290 
133 
155 
170 
240 


320 
266 


——_— — 





TABLE X[J-2. 


380th June, 1866. 





Paid-up: 
Capital. ‘“ 
[0007s | Price. 


jomitted.] omitted.]} 


[0007s 





771, | 203, | 
269, | 384, 
G6Oy 9) 7255 
362, | 176; | 
653, | 598, 
155, | £00, 
765, | 450, 
720, 300; 
640, } 200, 
558, | 210, 








365 
134 
292 


285 


418 


| 150 


155 
240 
320 
266 


Value. 
[000’s 
omitted.] 


740, 
514, | 
6575 
Ol, 


687, 








150, 
697, 
720, 
640, 
558, 





Liabilities to Public. 




















. * 31st December, 1866, accounts annual. 





Variations, 
Price, 
31st Dec., } Dec. 31, | June 30,| Variations, 
1865. 1865. 1866. | Deposits, 
is (000’s | [000’s | 31st Dec., 
= 100. fomitted.]omitted]| = 100. 
— 4°03] 1,107,) 1,119,) + 1°07 
— 695] 862,) 763,| — 11°49 
— 1°33] 1,029,) 1,088.) + 5°73 
— 1°73] 1,166,| 1,508,) + 29°33 
— 13°54] 1,988,| 2,272,, + 14°28 
— 3°23 906,| *903,) — o'4o 
— 8°83] 1,900,| 1,550.) — 18°43 
Nil not | then \ Be 
i pub | lished 
Nil 1,674,|*1,870,| + 11°70 
Nil 1,374,| 1,377.) + 0°21 
— 12,006,|12,450,, — 
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It must be borne in mind that the panics of 1866 and 1878 were 
preceded by a condition of things in some respects dissimilar. The 
average bank rate for the period preceding 1866 was much higher 
than for the period preceding 1878. If we take the five antecedent 
years in each case we have the following averages :— 








Bank Rate. 

ny Bea | £ sie 

its. ey died seesbanester cr Or ei. iy 210.06 hey Nxernen oe Renee eee me 3 19h 
BOD octets Bentah hese thats A. 8 Be "(OE Lb 0 desea, 2 1e5iene 
GAG RS act eee meats ene eg EL Te De te Ptr. 212 @ 
dite sac umtet Seah RSE A 2 Auta? Te 4/6 jeer ree Reed hom OPS. 218 -3 
POG Ahead) aie bese Aaoks 6 TODO TS hima 2Oi sae 3, 15 ae 
AVEFAZC = 100 cssrsseretoreoreee 5 eae AVELAGC = 63°48 ...cssserccorees 3 4468 








But at the same time, 1866 terminated a period of inflation in 
the way of credit and finance companies, amalgamation and con- 
version of banks and companies, and witnessed, but unfortunately 
did not terminate, the system of lavish lending to foreign Govern- 
ments. 1878 came after, but did not bring to a close a long period 
of contraction and depression, of losses in trade and agriculture, of 
vanishing into air of capital lent to foreign nations, and of a general 
shrinkage in values and wages. On the other hand, the two panics 
occurred at more or less the same relative periods of the half-year, 
when the ordinary requirements of the country are in many points 
the same. It must also be borne in mind that we are only able to 
compare the cases of those who, in some fashion, weathered the 
storm. No London Joint stock bank failed in 1878, but in 1866 
the Agra and Masterman’s Bank, the Bank of London, the European 
Bank, and the English Joint Stock Bank went down, and so for a 
brief period did the Consolidated Bank. Yet no disaster compared 
to the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank occurred in 1866 to raise a 
panic among shareholders, and it is not therefore surprising that, 
while there was a general fall in. the value of London bank shares, 
there is not the conspicuous difference between the depreciation of 
limited and unlimited bank shares that we notice in 1878. Hach 
case appears to have been judged on its merits, or more correctly 
speaking, on its assumed demerits. It is also to be noticed that 
whereas in 1878 there was a general fall in the liabilities to the 
public of these same banks to the amount of not less than 
10,665,000/., in 1866 it was principally the smaller limited banks 
that lost their deposits, while the stronger unlimited banks increased 
their deposits, so as to absorb almost the whole of the deficiency, 
and so the deposits of all the London banks taken together only 
fell off 568,000/. or 0°61 per cent. 

It is less easy to compare the group of country banks, for 
whereas in the case of the London banks there was only in one 
case, the Alliance Bank, a merely nominal increase of paid-up 
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capital, there was in the case of the country banks in several 
instances a considerable increase under this head, whereby the 
estimation of the bank may have been affected; it has also been 
pointed out by those who have kindly supplied information as to 
some of these country banks, that their balances are affected by 
periodical demands that do not always coincide in point of time in 
agricultural, manufacturing, or exporting centres. And _ the 
difficulty is as before increased by the irregularity in point of date 
of the returns, yet even after making allowance for the cases where 
the balance sheet was not published until the end of the year, 
when the storm was fairly over, we see that the deposits increased 
in amount. Comparing the deposits at the two periods the account 
stands thus :— 






































1878. 1866. 
Liabilities to public of selected group of 
English country banks (first period) ........ Ane 20¢8 1200p Oe 
Deduct North and South Wales Bank, balance 
Mer OUP shed INL BOG. ctcicensagetancaseen-suceesnys Sete: bi 
26,946,000 — 
Liabilities at Second period .............scsccsserceeseees 27,134,000 12,450,000 
ED eye Eore wah fi ai Pentre: Bak Res aioe Pa 188,000 344,000 
20°69 = 3°69 


Perhaps the most remarkable feature in this table is the great 
increase in the business of the country banks during the twelve 
years ; it is relatively much larger than in the case of the London 
banks; the deposits of the latter at December 1878, are to those 
of June 1866, as 111°27 to 100; those of the country banks are as 
250°99 to 100. The fall in value of the shares in 1866 was less 
than in 1878, and in both cases less serious than that of the 
London banks. 

A comparison of the balance-sheets of the Bank of England 
before and after the panics of 1866 and 1878 (Tables V and Va) 
shows that very much the same effect was produced on each 
occasion; in the former the total rose between December 1865, and 
June 1866, from 39,989,000/. to 47,450,000/., or nearly 7 millions 
and a-half, in 1878 from 47,777,000l. to 51,484,000l., or 3,700,000/. 
This rise is more than accounted for by a rise in “ other deposits ” 
of more than 7 millions and a-half in 1866, and of nearly 
6 millions in 1878, or of 10°98 per cent. and 82 per cent. respec- 
tively to total liabilities. On the credit side the ‘“ other securities” 
show an increase in 1866 of over 8 millions, in 1878 of over 
7 millions, or of 8°71 per cent. and 1o’g per cent. to total assets. 
This increased accommodation afforded in times of pressure by 
the Bank of England is of course obtained by trenching on the 
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reserve of notes in the till; but it is also facilitated by the rise in 
the balances, especially those of the bankers, at the Bank of 
England; legitimate borrowers will not be denied, and they thus 
merely borrow through the Bank of Hngland at second hand from 
their own bankers. In this way the wide-spread and eager desire 
to obtain the command of bank notes (and a modern panic is 
nothing else) is satisfied; it must not be forgotten by those who 
view with alarm our vast inverted pyramid of credit balanced on 
an apex of gold, that since the Bank Act of 1844 there has never 
been a gold panic; in such a case the suspension of the Act should 
intensify the panic, as a matter of fact in 1866 this step at once 
allayed it. 

The comparative value of bank stock before and after the 
panics of 1866 and 1878 was as follows :— 
30th Dec., 1865 .... 246 -— 29th June, 1878... 258 — 
30th June, *66 .... 240-—2'44pr.cnt. 31st Dec., ’78.... 250—3°10 pr. cnt. 

It may perhaps be thought that the present paper is incomplete 
if it does not include some inquiry into the conditions of colonial, 
and especially of Indian and China banks; but in view of the fact 
that these have dealings in many cases of a mercantile rather than 
of what is held to be a strictly banking character, and that they 
could hardly be discussed without bringing forward the question of 
the depreciation of silver and the irrepressible Rupee, which has so 
lately occupied the attention of the Society, it will perhaps be 
pardonable to have left this investigation altogether on one side. 


IE, 

In the foregoing tables, and the remarks which have already 
been made upon them, an attempt has been made, though it may 
be feared but imperfectly, to lay before the Society some of the 
more salient features of two different aspects that have recently been 
presented by the banks of the United Kingdom; but as we were 
reminded in the inaugural address of our President in 1877, the 
object of our Association “does not consist in the mere collection of 
“ avoregate facts,” but it is “‘one of the first duties of this Society 
‘‘ to select those subjects for its investigation and discussion, which 
‘‘are of present interest to the public, or which in the near future 
‘“‘are likely to be dealt with; to apply to them the most rigid 
“examination of the surrounding facts; to test theories by verifi- 
‘ cation from every possible quarter; to lay bare with unflinching 
‘ severity any fallacies, which are too certain to be attendant.on 
“‘ such discussion, and to supply methods of comparison by example 
‘‘ or difference, which may tend to elucidate the bearing of proposed 
‘‘ measures.’ 

The subject matter of the present paper may fairly claim to 
satisfy the above definition, and any inferences which may be 
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deducible therefrom should point to some practical end, rather than 
to a mere discussion of theories, of which, in questions of currency, 
finance, and banking, there is no lack. Yet, to the question: What 
do these figures prove ? what is the moral of them ? it is not easy 
to give an answer. The present investigation was not begun with 
the object of supporting any preconceived theory, nor has public 
opinion pointed definitely in any one direction in the way of pro- 
posed banking legislation. The culpable mismanagement of the 
City of Glasgow Bank, and the vast amount of misery caused 
thereby to many innocent persons, caused a general exclamation 
that something must be done; what that something should be no 
one was prepared to say, and save a very futile proposal to restrict 
banking business, nothing has as yet been accomplished.* 

The weak points in the present system of banking, the vulnerable 
joints in the harness, seem referable to two classes: (1) those 
which are matters of management and discretion, and (2) those 
which may be made matters for legislation. Of the first class the 
principal are the subjects of allowance of interest on deposits, 
acceptances by banks, the proportion of reserves to liabilities, and 
what should be the nature of such reserves ; of the second class are 
the questions of liability of shareholders, the issue of bank notes, 
the form of balance sheets, whether such balance sheets should be 
compulsory or not, and audit. 

If we reflect on the historical, one might almost say the archxo- 
logical origin of banking business, some of these points will prove 
to hang more together than they appear to do at the present stage 
of its development. A little over two hundred years ago the 
“goldsmith” had hardly begun to develop into the banker,f and 
the ever hungry exchequer was the natural place of deposit for 
spare cash, at interest “on tallies.” But the temporary confiscation 
by Charles I of the bullion in the Tower (see “ Pepy’s Diary,” 
17th August, 1666), or later on, the closing of the exchequer by 
Charles II, lst January, 1672, probably convinced many people 
that their money was as safe in the hands of a private as of a royal 
banker, and in fact it was an argument against a State bank that 
the temptation to lay hands on its resources might be too strong 
for the virtue of the crown, an argument which was supported as 
late as 1833, by Lord Althorp. But it was held remarkable that in 
Holland, whose political condition was such that this objection to a 
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* During the composition of this paper the following Bills have been laid 
before parliament, but not yet discussed:—Joint Stock Banks Audit Act, 1879, 
Dr. Cameron; Joint Stock Banks Audit Act (Scotland), Mr. McLaren ; Banking 
Amendment Act, 1879, Mr. James Barclay. These sheets were in the press 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved (22nd April) to bring in his Bull. 

+ It must be borne in mind that it was only in Henry VIII’s reign, 1546, 
that money-lending at interest was made legal. 
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State bank did not hold good, no interest at all was allowed to 
private depositors. In those days the bankers not only took money 
at interest, but gave a receipt for it in the shape of a promissory 
note, payable on demand; if part of the deposit only were required, 
the face value of the note was reduced, and it went into circulation 
again. 

Some examples of these deposit notes have been kindly supplied 
by Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, and a specimen runs thus :— 


ING 2, London, Dec. 5, 1734. 
I promise to pay to Mr. Benj. Tassell or order on demand 
one hundred pounds 


£100 Mar. 13. For St Fran’ Child & Compy. 


50 Ban’ Back [well]. 
D0 


And it is endorsed with the payment of 20. or 30/. on different 
dates. But it is not certain that in those days a goldsmith’s issue 
was equal to his deposits, since cheques were used at the same 
period. 

It was avery simple improvement to turn such a promissory 
note into a number of smaller ones, and so to create bank notes ; 
it is therefore evident that the practice of issuing bank notes and 
of allowing interest on deposits is coeval with banking itself; it 
was in a subsequent stage of development that bank notes were 
used (especially in Scotland) as a means of making advances, 
increasing the business of a bank. But it is also evident that 
as soon as the voucher, whether it be called deposit note or 
bank note, passes into third hands the nature of the operation is 
changed, and every holder becomes practically a depositor in 
the issuing bank. It may be said that no one is forced to take 
a non-legal-tender note; but in practice it will probably be 
found that those who can least afford the loss will be those who 
are least in a position to decline taking a local note, and there is 
therefore much to be said in favour of ensuring its convertibility, 
either by causing to be held against it either bullion or security, 
or by making it a first charge on assets. The question of local 
issues has been fully discussed before this Society by Mr. Dun, 
and little remains to be said on it. The crisis of 1878 did not 
bring the subject prominently before the public, but the combined 
ae of some of the Scotch banks in the matter of the notes of the 
City of Glasgow Bank was evidently taken as a measure of self- 
defence by restoring confidence as to their own notes, and so 
staving off a possible panic; yet the result of this action proved 
that even in Scotland, where Bank of England notes are not legal 
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tender, the position of the bank note was not clearly defined, or at 
any rate generally understood, and many probably learnt for the 
first time that the excess of circulation over the authorised limit 
was not preferentially secured by the bullion apparently held 
against it. In Hngland the position of the local unsecured bank 
note circulation is altogether illogical, but is accepted as a conces- 
sion to custom and vested interests, by which so many other inde- 
fensible practices obtain their only justification. The principles of 
free trade are justly held not to apply to “ unlimited competition” 
in banks of issue. The result of this system has been made only 
too evident in the United States in 1837, as well as in this country ; 
but it is hard to find a sound reason why certain banks, from acci- 
dent of locality or date of foundation, should exercise a beneficial 
privilege denied to others of no less credit. If the local issues 
are held to be a relief to the Bank of England, by furnishing a 
material portion of the circulation without an annually periodical 
disturbance of the central reserves, surely this is a broken read on 
which to lean, for in time of panic local notes are subject to a cen- 
tripetal, Bank of England notes to a centrifugal influence, and the 
ultimate reserve is thus exposed to a compound strain. In smooth 
times the national pocket-money is made up of coin, Bank of Eng- 
land notes, and local notes ; in time of panic the desire to get rid 
of the last named increases with the difficulty of doing so. Sir 
Robert Peel was well aware that any shortcomings of our banking 
system are not to be dealt with by heroic remedies, and he hoped 
that he had provided for the gradual supersession of local by Bank 
of England notes; but the process has been slower than he anti- 
cipated. That it is progressive is undoubted, as the following 
figures will show :— 


















































1842. 1866. 1878. 
eee oT 
£ £ £ 
migHOsb ....:....... 30th Apr. 8,642,000] 13th Jan. 5,827,000] 6th Apr. 4,646,000 
IG WERE > cic. ca50 20th Aug. 7,973,000] 18th Aug. 4,628,000] 21st Dec. 3,909,000 
Variation _........ 669,000 1,199,000 737,000 





But they also show that the fluctuation is at the worst not very 
formidable. If local issues could be supplanted by legal-tender 
notes, the country would necessarily absorb a larger amount of 
Bank of England notes into its permanent circulation, and every step 
in this direction or towards increasing the security of local issues 
cannot fail to be a relief in time of panic. 

The subject of local bank notes has been dealt with so recently 
before this Society by Mr. Palgrave, Mr. Dun, and others, that it 
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would be superfluous or impertinent to go further into the question ; 
yet the Tables VII and VIII (in the Appendix), taken in part from the 
‘“‘ Bankers’ Magazine” of May, 1875, may not be without interest. 

From the first of these tables we see that the total notes issued 
by the Bank of Hngland, and the ratio of notes in actual circulation 
to the total issue, rise steadily during a crisis, save that the sud- 
denness of the crisis of 1866 caused a drain of bullion, before the 
10 per cent. rate took effect, that made the actual circulation assume 
the alarming ratio of 97°27 per cent. to the total issue. Pari passu, 
the country note circulation contracts, but very slowly and 
gradually, so that in 1866 the shrinking continued for fully three 
months after the culminating day of the panic on 10th of May ; in 
1878 the decline began with the failure of the City of Glasgow 
Bank, but in view of the successive failures of the West of 
England Bank, Messrs. Tweedy, Williams, and Co., and the 
Helston Bank, it is not surprising that the lowest point was 
touched at the close of the year. It even extended into 1879, the 
average for January being 13 per cent. below the corrected average 
for the month, and in February (three weeks) 15 per cent. The 
second Table, VIII, shows the monthly variations of the English 
country issue, for an average of thirty years, 1845-74, and for the 
two panic years of 1866 and 1878, and the last two columns of this 
table show the deviation from the monthly average after allowing for 
the invariable expansion that takes place in spring and autumn ; 
here we see that the result of a panic is to contract the local issues 
about 6 to 7 per cent. some two or three months after the panic has 
set in. The Scotch circulation actually increased in 1866, probably 
because Scotch notes were then held to be above suspicion, and 
were in demand. In 1878 the contraction was very sharp, in spite 
of the usual autumnal demand in connection with harvest opera- 
tions. The Irish banks show in either year a similar decline. 

The question of interest-bearing deposits is akin to that of bank 
notes; if a banker be truly defined as “a man who takes care of 
“other men’s money, and lets them have it when they want it,” and 
who, therefore, is nominally liable on demand for the whole of his 
deposits on current account, he should not be afraid to meet 
engagements of which he has fixed notice. Like all parts of 
banking, this is a question of prudence and management, to which, 
when kept within bounds, it is difficult to give a logical objection ; 
but the modern system is that of gigantic and keenly competitive 
savings-banks, subject to disturbances the more formidable from 
the fact that the deposits are in excess of the means of employing 
them ata profit, and are in greater masses, and are more liable 
to simultaneous movement. It is not at all improbable that of 
the deposits of the London Joint stock banks, a considerable 
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portion was transferred between June and December 1878, from 
deposit to current account, to keep up the margin on advances or 
to supplement the reduction caused by continual shrinkage in value 
of produce. But there is no scope for legislation here; the recent 
ill-considered attempt to fetter by taxation the practice of allow- 
ing interest on deposits, very properly collapsed at the first breath 
of discussion. 

If a banker may issue an unsecured promise to pay on demand 
in the shape of a bank note, it is difficult to say that he may not 
issue a definite promise to pay on a certain date in the shape of an 
acceptance ; the danger lies in the temptation to go too far, and in 
the fact that the system of accepting bills must lead to mercantile 
rather than banking transactions, and that acceptances for the 
most part are likely to be given against securities not easily con- 
vertible into cash. On reference to the accompanying tables, we 
shall see that the acceptances of the City Bank were to total 
liabilities in June, 1878, 40 per cent., in December, 45 per cent. ; 
it is not unreasonable to trace a connection between this fact and the 
appearance of the City Bank in Table XI-1, at the head of the list, 
with a depreciation of 294 per cent. in the value of its shares. 

The points which have thus far been touched on affect the 
welfare of the creditors of banks, and it remains to consider very 
briefly the interests of the proprietors. What are their duties, and 
what their responsibilities P How far ought they to satisfy them- 
selves as to the good management of the bank in which they 
are partners, and what should be their liabilities if they fail in 
business? Then there are the questions of limited against unlimited 
lability, and of the form of published balance-sheets and audit. 
The assumption has already been made that balance-sheets, and con- 
sequently audits, are drawn up in the interest and for the infor- 
mation of shareholders rather than of creditors, and the events of 
1878 have raised a cry for more thorough periodical investigation 
of a bank’s position, and a more rigid valuation by auditors of the 
value of its assets. But it is difficult to follow out this proposal 
into actual practice. We may still say,in the words used by Sir 
Robert Peel (6th May, 1844) :— 

“ T have seen no form of account which would be at all satis- 
“factory, no form of account which might not be rendered by a 
“ bank on the verge of insolvency, if there were the intention to 
** conceal a desperate state of affairs.” | 

And so with respect to auditors. These must be, if they are to 
be efficient, professional accountants chosen by the bank (and this 
would in a vast majority of cases mean by or at the recommenda- 
tion of the directors), or, as was more than once suggested in the 
first shock of dismay caused by the failure of the City of Glasgow 
Bank, by auditors appointed by Government. The latter course is 
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not likely to be adopted, as it would entail the creation of a large 
Government department, and an army of inspectors, who would be 
perpetually engaged in the examination of accounts and securities. 
The Education Department has such inspectors, but our schools are a 
national affair. The number of those interested in banks as share- 
holders or depositors is very great, but there is a still greater body 
who are neither one nor the other, and these would naturally object 
to being put to expense in the interest of others. Further, though 
public opinion does not hold the administration of Government affairs 
to be either perfect or infallible, yet the fact of Government inspection 
of banks would be very apt to induce a feeling of false confidence, 
and a complete putting away of personal prudence and inquiry. 
Audit under Government of a balance-sheet would be equivalent to 
a hall-mark, and the investor would be apt to hold the Government 
morally at least responsible should the article prove to be but base 
metal. It is difficult to believe that any other system of audit 
would be infallible. If it were required of auditors to weigh and 
estimate the value of every security in the bankers’ safes, they 
would at once assume a position of superiority to the directors and 
managers, and would be exposed to very heavy temptations in 
various ways. There have been fraudulent and reckless directors 
of Joint stock banks, as undoubtedly to the advantage of joint stock 
banking there have been fraudulent and reckless private bankers, 
and it will not be altogether inconceivable by the public that such 
bankers can find either dishonest or complaisant accountants; unless 
it be proposed to apply the system of audit in this sense to private 
as well as. Joint stock banks, it is not improbable that it would be 
favourable to the former, for it is well known that firms of the 
highest standing prefer to trust implicitly to a private banker 
rather than to show their transactions to a board of directors of 
whom one or more is probably in their own line of business, and 
such would hardly be persuaded to expose their transactions and 
position, however sound, to greater publicity at the price of an 
ostensibly greater security. And if private banks are to be subject 
to audit, one more definition. will have to be attempted. We have 
hardly yet settled—What is a pound? Whatis money? It will 
be nearly as hard to say—Who isa banker? If it be a man who 
has charge of other men’s money, or who has lent his money to 
another, with or without security, the number of London bankers 
alone will be vastly increased, and a number of firms will find 
themselves unexpectedly called upon to give an account of their 
stewardship. Here again, as before, we shall do well to bear in 
mind the words of Sir Robert Peel in the speech already quoted :— 

‘¢T do not wish to pry into the affairs of each bank, and above 
“all, I deprecate the taking of illusive security. The public will 
‘hereafter know the names of the persons by whom banking 
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‘ business is to be conducted, and the public must rely on their 
‘‘own caution and discretion as a security against being injured or 
‘‘ defrauded.” 

These words apply rather to depositors in, and creditors of 
banks than to proprietors, yet recent events have shown that the 
injuries done to the creditors are as nothing to the ruin which a 
disastrous bank failure brings on the shareholders; it is not there- 
fore surprising that of all questions connected with banking reform, 
that of the lability of shareholders should occupy the first place. 
Into the ethical questions of their moral responsibility this is not 
the occasion to enter; it is sufficient to remark that no more sense 
of responsibility appears to be felt by those who invest their all in 
bank shares than by those who invest in consols. In such cases a 
mere call could probably be only met by selling a part of the hold- 
ing; failure means not only their own ruin, but that of others one 
degree less poor, who have thought themselves prudent in investing 
a part only in such securities. To such investors there is no 
distinction between limited and unlimited responsibility ; but on 
behalf of a more affluent class the events of 1878 have placed the 
question of limited and unlimited responsibility in the front rank. 
The arguments on both sides are well known, that unlimited liability 
means a proprietary of men of straw, that limited lability tends to 
encourage speculation in risky ventures; that the exemption of 
trustees from lability would turn all banks alike into banks of 
limited lability with fully called-up capital, for all shares would 
stand in the names of trustees, colourably appointed “ ad hoc;”’ that 
if, on the contrary, they be not exempted, all bank shares held in 
trust will be sold to the undue depreciation of their value; the 
difficulty of turning an unlimited into a limited bank without pre- 
judice to the rights of creditors; all these points, and many more 
arising out of them, have lately been, and still are, under strong 
discussion, and need not be gone over at length. The credit of a 
bank, whether a private or a Joint stock bank, may be taken to rest 
on its reputation for prudent management, and failing that, for the 
possession of a substantial reserve of uncalled capital to make good 
a deficiency caused by improvidence or misfortune. On the first 
head, creditors can in either case form some sort of opinion; the 
style of business which any bank is doing, can be and generally is, 
known; on the second, though in the case of private banks, in 
London, at least, the paid-up capital is probably smaller relatively 
to liabilities than that of Joint stock banks, there is, perhaps, better 
opportunity of estimating the amount available in case of extreme 
need. A private banker’s fortune appears generally to be appraised 
with tolerable accuracy, and the records of the Probate Court 
afford means of checking the calculation from time to time. To 
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create a solid intact reserve of capital outside the business must be 
the aim and object of reform in Joint stock banking; called-up 
capital is in a sense useless, for in proportion as calls are made 
there is less to fall back on, and few boards of direction would deem 
themselves justified in closing a bank until a very considerable portion 
of the called-up capital was lost. If it be permissible to make a 
suggestion, some such scheme as the following might be found 
available, viz., that a bank might have the power to fix its lability at 
any sum exceeding the amount of its subscribed capital, and that it 
should have power to make special investments to secure this 
reserve capital. For instance, if a bank were to start with a capital 
(and liability limited to the same amount) of a million, of which 
300,000/. is paid up, it might appropriate a part of profits to a 
special reserve fund; adding, in fact, as is done by some insurance 
companies, to paid-up capital, but without the necessity of paying 
on an increased capital, the large profits which bank shares are 
expected to yield. The amount of such capital guarantee fund, 
the full particulars of its investment, and the names of the 
trustees, should accompany all published balance sheets and 
official announcements, and the bank should not be at liberty to 
reduce it except at a general meeting, and with due respect for 
contracts already subsisting. Let us suppose that in the case above 
imagined, the bank had in course of years accumulated a reserve 
fund of 500,000/. invested in consols; the proprietors might then 
be at liberty to announce that their total lability was 1,500,000/., — 
of which 500,000l. was secured by investment in the Government 
funds. If the process went on long enough this reserve fund 
would reach a point at which it would be unreasonable to increase 
it further, and the proprietors might then begin to pay themselves 
back the capital that they originally put in. In course of time it 
would happen that the reserve, invested in undoubted security, 
would amount to the whole nominal lability. But in the meantime, 
it may be said, the dividends will be smaller, and the premium on 
the shares might be smaller; possibly so, but a bank steadily paying 
5 per cent. and daily strengthening its position, whose shares are at 
par, is better than a bank that pays 15 per cent., and whose shares 
are at 200 per cent. premium, but whose capital and reserve may © 
be lost and its proprietary unable to meet their liabilities. To make 
a large profit, and to spend it all, is the modern, but it was not the 
old-fashioned idea of the employment of banking profits. It may 
be said that such a scheme may be carried out without an Act of 
Parliament, and this is quite true, nay, it even constitutes one of 
its main advantages. The progress and prosperity of a nation has 
always been found to vary directly with the freedom from Govern- 
ment interference enjoyed by its citizens in their private dealings 
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_and contracts; and having in England outlived the days of mono- 
polies, patents, and bounties, we should beware, save under urgent 
necessity, of making any change in the direction of paternal super-. 
vision. In matters which directly concern public morals, or where 
the public is unable to protect itself, we recognise the necessity of 
Government interference; gambling houses and other places of a 
distinctly corrupting tendency are, nominally at least, put down by 
law. Adulterations and weights and measures are, in the interest 
of a public otherwise unable to protect itself, subject to official 
inspection, but it may be hoped that banking does not come under 
either of these categories. There is indeed what may appear to be 
a partial precedent in the case of friendly societies and insurance 
companies, both of which may, however, with all due deference, be 
looked upon as a respectable form of gambling, engaging, as they 

do, to pay a considerable sum at a period more or less remote, 
against a small present payment, and depending on a careful cal- 
culation of probabilities for the power to carry out their contracts. 
But in these cases legislation has not gone very far, and its efficiency 
has as yet scarcely been sufficiently tested. 

At the outset of this paper I disclaimed the necessity for any 
apology in introducing its subject matter; for the manner in which 
it has been treated I cannot express myself with such confidence: a 
topic which has been dealt with before this Society by members 
whose names are well known as carrying weight and authority, and 
outside it by articles and letters innumerable in magazines and 
newspapers; a topic which involves questions of the widest and 
most vital importance to a great commercial nation, can hardly be 
expected, even in far more able hands, to yield results altogether 
new or original. But the financial history of this country and of 
the world shows that there is no royal road to security, wisdom, 
or perfection; that experience must be bought little by little; and 
that mankind will not be made either wise or honest by Act of 
Parliament. A generation ago Mr. Gilbart was of opinion that the 
institution of Joint stock banks, with numbers of branches, a large 
proprietary, unlimited responsibility, and a sufficiently numerous 
board of directors devoted solely to the interests of the bank, had 
brought about the halcyon days of banking. By the light of the 
City of Glasgow Bank failure his anticipations serve as a warning 

- of the liability to error of the best informed practical judgment. 
An attempt to point out the difficulties attendant on any alteration of 
existing conditions, rather than an advocacy of a bold and spirited 
policy in dealing with banking affairs, is therefore submitted in all 
diffidence to the impartial consideration of the Society, in full con- 
Viction on the part of the writer of the present paper, that there are 
many members better qualified to deal with it than himself. 
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TABLE I.—London Joint 
















































































































































































Dr. Balance Sheets, 
[000’s omitted} 
Caparo ot Onecare a Sai abe a Deposit 
Paid-u and Profits Credits, and Current Total. 
P. | } Rebate, &c. Accounts. 
abe ee a> || 
Alliance, Limited... 800, S11, 979, 2,272, 4,062, 5 || 
Central, er ee et ee! 100, 29, a 1,148, 1,279 
Orig Ge. £ oe NAS Wy OF ss WRK 600, 271, 3,230, 3,922, 8,023, 
Consolidated, Limited............ 800, 223, 80, 2,967, | wore | 
County iin. ciro-.k See EY Oe 1,500, 938, 2,483, 28,612, 28,233, 
imperial, Limited ~ %....7.0...-3-< 675, 138, 292, 2,435, 3,540. 
Joint A Ge ae eS 1,200, 670, 13,* 14,681, 16,564, 
London and Westminster ....|. 2,000, 1,055, 84.5,T 26,763, 30,663, 
Metropolitan, Limited............ 192, D, 28, 319, 5455 
National 1,500 ae 153554 | 8,361 11,45 
AUIODAL — crccececvccceccccscccccseaesveee 5 9 107, 6,§ . ) ) 5 9; | 
South Western, Limited........ 200, 64, Ds Lua, 1,843, || 
OER, arated clas ae haa dhe 1,398; Bai; 3,544, 12,544, 18,020, 
2 : ————— | 
10,962, 4,378, 42,358) 100,601, 128,299, || 
National Provincial]|, ............ 1,687, 1,052, 661, 27,259, 30,659, 
12,649, 5,430, 13,019, 127,860, 158,958, | 
Ratio (omitting | Jan._June 8°5 3°4 g°6 78°5 = 100 
Nat. Prov.) Jf July—Dec. 8°9 3°7 12°6 74°8 =. 100 | 
Mean ........ ei pets 8°47 3°55 Be: 76°65 = 100 
* Acceptances included in deposits. + Acceptances not included in balance. 
t Notes. § Acceptances. || Balance taken in May. 
Dr. Balance Sheets, 
; Acceptances, Deposit | 
ee ae Credits, and Current Total. 4 
sae aoe etre t Rebate, &e. Accounts. : 
Alliance, Limited..............000+ 800, 219, 617, 1,629, 3,265, 
Central, fis Ge ae 100, 35, — 965, 1,100, 
City .imeh an eee . 600, 274, 32.6%, 2,872, 4 ,O5ay 
Consolidated, Limited............ 800, 227, 152, 2,560, 3,769, 
COTIbY sears cree eee hater: 1,500, 946, B2 Ons 21,475, 27,220 
Imperial, Limited. ................ 675, 145, 399; 1,810, 3,029, ml | 
J OLE vane vee ees eae wees ie ROS; Fei es BGSZ, 19,¥ 13,850, 15,75 agen! | 
London and Westminster ...., 2,000, 1,116, 71O.T 22,385, 26,220, 
Metropolitan, Limited............ 192, ; 30, av7, 402, 

. 140 84, ‘ 
National pubdion tpageeey 1,500, 100, fees I 8,098, 11,1475 
South Western, Limited........ 2,00, 44, 3 1,560, 1,806, 
Union Teeheneee. wees deo. i TES 305; 551, 4,743, 12,555, 19,244, 

10,962, 4,482 14,588, 89,936, 119,968, 
4 
* Acceptances included in deposits. + Acceptances not included in balance. 





t Notes. § Acceptances. 
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. Cash Government 
| fim Hand and | Sock eo 
at Call. Separately. 
642, 184, 
4495 61, 
1,167, 308, 
P30, 258, 
BS 12, 3,120, 
1,002, 162, 
1,607, 1,080, 
3,98 I, 3,999, 
65, 5, 
25149, 925, 
429, 103, 
4,660, 2,590, 
22,793; 12,795, 
4,774) 7,646, 
7,505, 20,441, 
19°47 9°9 
19°6 a 
18°6 9°8 








‘31st December, 1878. 























Cash Government 

in Hand ana | S005 Se 

at Call. Separately. 
554, 183, 
289, 61, 
725, 122, 
666, 390, 
5,480, 3,336, 
518, 128, 
1,862, 1,080, 
5,102, 3,198, 
48, 4, 
m2 10, 1,205, 
515, 188, 
593 54) 1,685, 
33323; 11,580, 
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and Total. a 
Other Securities. Capital. 
35236, 4,062, 2,000, | Alliance, Limited 
467, L217, 200, | Central, “ 
6,548, 8,023, 1,200, | City 
2,681, 4,070, 2,000, | Consolidated, Limited 
19,601, 28,233, 3,750, | County 
2.370. 3,540, 2,250, | Imperial, Limited 
13,378, 16,564, 4,000, Joint 
22,09 3, 30,663, 10,000, | London and Westminster 
A475, 545, 260, | Metropolitan, Limited 
8,385, 11,459, 2,500, | National 
1,351, 1,843, 1,000, | South Western, Limited 
10,770, 18,020, 4,500, | Union 
92,711, 128,299, 33,661, 
18,241, 30,659, 3,112, | National Provincial 
110,952, 158,958, 365973; 
Tah = 100 — Jan.-June f Ratio (omitting 
70°8 = 100 = July—Dec. :) Nat. Prov.) 
71°6 = 100 od) Moan 
Cr. 
[000’s omitted.] 
Bills, Loans, ‘ / ! 
Acs Total. eunaceibel’ 
Other Securities. Capital. 
2,528, 3,265, Alliance, Limited 
759, 1,100, Central, ” 
6,166, 7,018, City 
25713, 3,769, Consolidated, Limited 
18,406, 27,222, County 
2,383, 3,029, Imperial, Limited 
12,809, 15,751, Joint 
175920; 26,220, London and Westminster 
350, 402, Metropolitan, Limited 
44732; 11,147, National . 
Bic, 1,806, South Western, Limited 
12,205; 19,244, Union 
85,065, 119,968, 
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TasieE I1.—English 


Balance Sheets, 
[000’s omitted.] 





Birmingham Joint Stock 
PALL. LALIT LOUL creer tate cnronans 
Bradford Old Bank, Limited 
Cumberland Union, 4 
Jaiverpool Union b.0..;.cercakns- 
Lloyd’s Banking Company, Lim. 
Manchester and County, Lim. 
North and South Wales 
Parr’s Banking Company, Lim. 
Wilts and Dorset Banking 
COMPANY" Lier nap tissese rene. 
Yorkshire Banking Company 


Ratio, Jan.-June ..........0:cccceeeceees 
” July—Dec. eee ree eeeceseenreoseres 


», Mean of year 


Cee rerererseres 


Dr. 


Birmingham Joint Stock 
Bank, Limitedh.........s.sscsonss- 
Bradford Old Bank, Limited... 
Cumberland Union 4 
Liverpool Union o...sdissestanetoc: 
Lloyd’s Banking Company, Lim. 
Manchester and County, Lim. 
North and South Wales............ 
Parr’s Banking Company, Lim. 
Wilts and Dorset Banking 
COMPANY s.ccsterorcece eee ees 
Yorkshire Banking Company... 

































































Capital ; Heverves Notes, Deposit 
5 ie eee = Acceptances, | and Current Total. 
Paid-up. Undivided 
Profits: Rebate, &c. Accounts. 
297, 407, 2, 1,653, | 2,359," 
425, 138, 35 1,868, 2,434," 
epee 116, 34, 1,739, 2,1 Taam 
600, 237, 282, 2,242, 3,361, 
440, 300, — 5,454, 6,194, 
660, 479, Il, 4,543, 5,693, 
500, 263, 141, 4,943, Be 847.0 
393, 238, 32; 2,607, | 3,270," 
300, 328, 164, 3,589, 4,3855n 
250, 143, 133; 2,449, 259753 
4,090, 2,649, 802, 31,087, 38,628, 
10°6 6°9 pa 80°4 = 10" 
109 7:0 25 80°0 = 100 
10°75 6°95 aot 80°2 = 100 
* “ Heonomist,” 19th May, balance of 
Balance Sheets, 
[000’s omitted.] 
’ y Reserve, Notes, Deposit 
Depa a a Acceptances, | and Current | _—‘Total. 
Paid-up. Undivided . ' 
Profits. Rebate, &c. ccounts. 
297) 410, 2, 1,682, 25391, 
425) 142, Ag 1,836, 25406, 
B26 124, 33, 15769, Ry baie 
600, 286, 339, 2,201, 354.26, 
440, 351, — 4,958, 557495 
660, 480 14, 5,003, 6,159" 
500, 267, 150, 4,165, 5,082, 
492, 250 21, 3,052, 3,825, 
300, 341, £0, 3,578, 45330, 
2.50, 70, 123, 2,399, 2,842, 
4,189, 2,721, 806, 30,643, 38,3595 
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Bills 
Cash and | Government eres en Subscribed 
at Call. | Stocks, &e. | Overdraushts, ne Capital. 
&e. 
. , Birmingham Joint Stock 
119, 395, 1,845, 2,359, 2yGOS) ok} Hank laeieed 
609, 24, 7,801, (2,434), 1,061, | Bradford Old Bank, Limited 
206, 90, 1,818, 2,114, 540, | Cumberland Union, ie 
803, —_ 2,558, 3,361, 600, | Liverpool Union 
689, 684, 4,821, 6,194, 2,750, | Lloyd’s Banking Company, L. 
— 142, B55, 5,698, 4,400, Manchester and County, Lim. 
TBO, 511, 3,786, 5,847, 500, North and South Wales 
605, 351, 25324, 3,270, 1,964, Parr’s Banking Company, Lim. 
| f Wilts and Dorset Bankin 
434, 1,824, 2,423; 4,381, 450, Company 8 
400, 100, S075, 2,975, 500, Yorkshire Banking Company 
B,715, 4,121, 28,792, 38,628, 35,7335 
"2 10°7 74°1 = 100 — Ratio, Jan—June 
b5°7 8°0 96°3 = 100 = ». Jduly—Dee. 
15°45 9°35 ecbe = 100 — » Mean of year 











81st December, 1877: no later figures obtainable. 
: 22 ee 





31st December, 1878. Or. 
[000’s omitted.] 
ee I TT 




















Bills 
Cash and Government SE rai Total. Subscribed 
at Call. Stocks, &e. a aed sas Capital. 
C. 
Birmingham Joint Stock 
£82, 400, 1,809, 2,391, Bank,ligaieed 
703, 24, | 1,679, 2,406, Bradford Old Bank, Limited 
189, 90, 1.0726 2,151, Cumberland Union Fe 
goo, — 2526, 3,426, Liverpool Union 
714, 484, Asyat; 5,749, Lloyd’s Banking Company, L. 
— 153, 6,004, 6,157, Manchester and County, Lim. 
1,188, 431, 3,463, 5,082, North and South Wales 
P7232, 128, 2,965, 3,825, Parr’s Banking Company, Lim. 
Wilts and Dorset Bankir 
22; 1,289, 23195 4,330, Company Ine 
691, 100, 2,051, 2,842, Yorkshire Banking Company 
| 6,021, 3,099 20,239, 38,359, 
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Dr. [000’s omitted.] Balance Sheets, 
Saas eat He Deposits, Notes. Total. 
Bank of Scotland (Chartered) ........ 1. 28Os 855, 2,362, 10,509, 604, 15,580, 
British Linen Company Bank | 
((Gastered) Wsseictensseaeue nes oe Bie, 593, bags 552, | ie | 
Clydesdale Banking Company ........ 1,000, 648, 628, 6,625, 646, 9,547, | 
Commercial Bank of Scotland........ 1,000, 509, 446, | 9,198, |} (839, | 1LOO2ae 
National Bank of Scotland ............ 1,009, 663, 1,687, 11,058, 660, | 15,068, 
Royal Bank of Scotland (Chartered)} 2,000, 633, 604, | 10,549, 739, | 14,525, 
Union Bank of Scotland ..........0.... 1,000, 471, 397, 8,958, 791, | LUI 
8,260, | 4,351, | 6,686, | 64,853, | 4,831, | 88,4771, | 
* Capital 
Dr. [000’s omitted.] Balance Sheets, 
as Med We eae Deposits. | Notes. Total. 
(Bonk MLO COULaNUL. stasis 15250, 852, 1,958, 11,799, | 404, | 16,563, 
British Linen Company Bank* ...| = — — — — — — 
Clydesdale Banking Company........ 1,000, 630, EIT, 6,318, 628, 9,087, 
Commercial Bank of Scotland ........ 1,000, 499, 368, 8,648, 858, 11,368, 
National eee ee ee 1,000, 672, 1,689, 10,559, 769, | 14,689, : 
Royal He te See Fe 2,000, 810, wo, 9,910, voi, | 14,152, 
Union Ane ee te one? 1,000, 472, 226, 8,567, 761, | 1L02m 





* Balance sheet not 
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Capital Paid. tee | Acceptances. | Notes. Deposits. Total. 
Hibernian Joint Stock _............ 500, 293, — _ 2,209, | 3,00zZ% 
Munster Banking Company, L. open 247, 345 _— 2,831, | 3,462, 
Royal Bank of Ireland ............ 300, 239, 39, —- J 4,826, “) 2pm 
Ulster Banking Company ........ 300, 358, 6, 622, 3,514, | 4,800, 
1,460, 4 1,187, 79; 622, | 10,375, | 18,663, 
Dr. [000’s omitted.] Balance Sheets, 





iy 
Capital Paid. a Acceptances. | Notes. Deposits. | Total. | 




















Hibernian Joint Stock................ 500, 292, — —= 2,081, | 2,873, 
Munster Banking Company ..... 350, 267, Oe — 2,686, | 3,338, 
Royal Bank of Ireland. ............ — — — — a — 
Ulster Banking Company ........ — — or a er mei 


_—. ——_—_—_—. 
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Ast July, 1878. [000’s omitted.] Cr. 
At Call 
: : Otl 
ieee) Goverment’) Securities, | Total 
465, 3,554, 11,561, | 15,580, | 28th Feb., 1878] Bank of Scotland (Chartered) 
poe’ ++ o@g|J British Linen Company Bank 
3 573 2,211, 755 74, 10,142, 15th April, 78 (Chartered) 

1,075, 1,088, 7,384, | 9,547, |831st Dec., °77| Clydesdale Banking Company 
786, 2731, 8,475, | 11,992, | 31st Oct., °77|} Commercial Bank of Scotland 
681, 3,296, 11,091, | 15,068, |1lst Nov., °77]| National Bank of Scotland 
749; 2,946, 10,830, | 14,525, | 21st Sept., ’77| Royal Bank of Scotland(Chartered) 
645, 2,649, 8,323, | 11,617, | 2nd April, ’78| Union Bank of Scotland 

/4:758, | 18,475, | 65,238, | 88,471, 

all paid. 

1st January, 1879. [000’s omitted.] Cr. 

At Call 
: : Otl 

Cash. a ae cea a: Total. 
587, 3,068, 12,913, | 16,563, | 28th Feb.,1879| Bank of Scotland 
_ — -~ -— 15th April, ’79| British Linen Company Bank 
cas, | 1,090, Wn, 9,087, | 3lst Dec., ’78| Clydesdale Banking Company 
863, 1,308, 9,197, | 11,368, | 31st Oct., °78} Commercial Bank of Scotland 
406, 2,471, | 11,512, | 14,689, | 1st Nov., °78| National : 

me732, | 2,169, 11,251, | 14,152, | 20th Sept., °78! Royal , 

} 561, 1,860, 8,605, | 11,026, | 2nd April, *79| Union 3 
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Banks. 
Ast July, 1878. [000's omitted.] Cr. 
SS SR ST SS SSF SSS SS SE ES 


{ Cash and | Government Other 


at Call. Stocks, &c. | Securities. Towak: Subscribed Capital. 





























330, | withcash | 2,672, | 3,002, | 2,000, 31st Oct.,1877| Hibernian Joint Stock 

















224, 286, 2,952, | 38,462, | 1,000, 29thJune, 78} MunsterBankingCompany,L. 
587, | with cash 1,812, | 2,399, | 1,500, 8lst Aug., °78| Royal Bank of Ireland 
769, 434, 3,597, | 4,800, | 1,200, 81st Aug., 78) Ulster Banking Company 
1,910, 720, 11,033, | 13,663, | 5,700, 
1st January, 1879. [000’s omitted.] Cr. 


Cash and | Government Other 


at Call. | Stocks, &c. | Securities. dora. 














266, | with cash | 2,607, 2,873, 31st Oct., 1878 Hibernian Joint Stock 

236, 282, 2,820, 3,338, 8lst Dec., ’78 Munster Banking Company 
_ — - _ 31st Aug., ’79 Royal Bank of Ireland 

— a — — 31st Aug., 79 Ulster Banking Company 














—- — — — — 
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TABLE V.—Bank of England. 






































































































































Dr. [000’s omitted.] Balance Sheet, 
| 
Capital Reserve, : Public Other 
Paid. &e. HCcaR SWISH: Deposits. | Deposits. Tote 
14,553, 3,078, 2535 7,940, | 21,953, | 47,70 
LEE NO wre e Uhgspen cake seonsksndegedtn bee eobecae 30°5 6°4: O's 16°6 46°0 | = 100 
Dr. [000’s omitted.] Balance Sheet, 
Capital | Reserve, Public Other 
Paid. &e. Agceptanees. Deposits. | Deposits. 7 
14,553, | 3,223, 259, - | 5,577, | 27,872, | 51,484ym 
ETAT) manne en hs ar rye ea i PPR 28°3 6°2 O°5 10°8 54°2 100 
TaBLE VA.—Bank of England. 
Dr. [000’s omitted] Balance Sheet, 
: Publi Otl 
Capital. ae Acceptances. | Depoiie Deport! Total. 
14,553) 3,254, 4,02, 8,544, | 13,236, | 39,989, 
RUA IO paiva on ceas heist tous caries iecadeacee 36°39 8:13 1°OI 21°37 33°10 100 
Dr. [000’s omitted] Balance Sheet, 
Reserve, abli Oth 
Capital. ee: Acceptances. betas Deposits. Total. 
14,553, | 3,033, 559, 7,965, | 20,840, | 47,450, 
BRN GIO. ee cor sss enter scat onsasrapsex ee todtosenen’ 30°67 Td 17 16°79 °°) “43°92 100 
TaBLe VI. 
Dr. [000’s omitted.] Summary of Balance Sheets 
Capital Reserve, i t Not D : Total 
Paid: ner cceptances. | Notes. eposits. otal. 
London clearing banks................ 8°5 4 9°6 _ 98°5 100 
Country Danks 1 .siscssiensasscesequens 10°6 6°9 at — 80°4 100 
SCOCCDIM a, WLI Ssccntetartecs tna ote O°2 49 pas 5°44 5356 100 
Trish NAPE cccnpererioey certs te 10°79 8°4: 0°6 4°2 76°1 100 
LOAM es .depicnanevereenee Peay 5°9 4°95 2°4: 47°O 100 
Bank‘ot Mngland ax. steves.sesaosseecess. | 30°5 | 6°4: O's | — | 62°6 | 100 | 
Lr [000’s omitted.] Summary of Balance Sheets - 
Capital Reserve, | : 
‘ 1. 
Paid. hers Acceptances. || Notes. wie Tota 
London clearing banks ................ 8°9 3°7 12°6 — 74°8 100 
Singlish provincial: 4,, 7 v.c-svseu 10°9 70 Te — 80°0 100 
Bank of Hngland 0.0)... 201d 28°3 6°2 O'5 aos 65°0 100 
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(Banking Department.) 
25th June, 1878. [000’s omitted.) Cr. 
Cash. ae Other Securities. Total. 
ocks. 
10,858, 16,208, 20,911, 47,777, 
Za] 33°9 42°4 = 100 
| 24th December, 1878. [000’s omitted.] Cr. 
Cash. TA Mae gi | Other Securities. Total. 
953423 14,235, 27,907; 51,484, 
18°2 27°5 54°3 = 100 
(Banking Department.) 
27th December, 1865. [000’s omitted.1 Cr. 
Cash Government Other S Sess Total 
sh. Racuvitics: ther Securities. otal. 
5G1, 9,891; 2.255075; 39,989, 
18°98 24°74, 56°28 100 
27th June, 1866. [000’s omitted. | Cr. 
Cash Government Other S ti Total 
ash. Securities. ther Securities. otal, 
5,218, 11,348, 30°884, 47,450, 

II‘ 23°91 65°09 100 
sR nal 
TasBie VI. 

(Percentages), 1st July, 1878. [000’s omitted.] Cr. 
enn Enna eee eae aeaaaaaaaacaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaasaaaaasasaal 
th: Ratio of | 
Cash and Government | eer Total. | Total c apital to | 
at Call Stocks, &c. Securities. Liabilities. 
; ; London clearing banks (ex- 
pa? 9°9 te: 100 a0 39 cluding National Provincial) 
I2°0 11°0 77°O 100 40°72 English country banks 
5°4 20°9 Cay 100 9°32 | Scotch banks 
14°0 5°2 80°8 100 10°61 Irish _,, 
12°275 11°75 75°975 100 DD es 1} Mean 
eer. erry et et SO A NU eee 
| 22°49 | 33°9 | 43°4 | 100 | 30°46 Bank of England 
(Percentages), 1st January, 1879. [000’s omitted.j Cr. 
esa Sr iets Aly 8 UR Oey So oe Yee 
Ratio of 
Cash and | Government Other. Tokah Total Capital to 
at Call. Stocks, d&c. Securities. Liabilities. 
19°5 7 70°8 100 30°65 London clearing banks 
S| 8°0 7004 100 4101 English country ,, 
18°2 27°5 54°3 100 28°26 Bank of England 
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TasLeE VII.—Showing the Effect of the Crises of 1866 and 1878, on the 
Bank Note Circulation of the United Kingdom. 









































Bank of England. Unsecured Circulation. 
1878. Total ns om English Banks. | Scotch Banks. Irish Banks. 
Rate. Issue. | culation to}6,306,697/.= 100. | 2,749,2'711.= 100.| 6,354,4941.=100. 
Total Issue. 

July 6... 34 36,524 | 78°09 67°84 64°54 59°20 
» L138... — 36,602 | 77°49 67°97 — —— 
» 20...) — 36,319 |. 77°28 67°29 a — 
OF he 55 191 ee e-8n 66°46 = a 

AU. Binal of 35,999 | 77°94 66°20 67°91 58°17 
AO 35,791 | 78°72 66°04 — — 
we PGR 35,677 | 77°83 65°20 - — 
Seog rriinetl Ma Eis 7 a rere 64:35 of ae 
3 ole — 35,979.|. 44-28 64°14¢ 65°49 55°91 

Sept. 7...) — 36,655 | 74°50 65°13 _ — 
ea, — 37,185 |. Faas 66°01 — — 
ick — 37,620 | 70°96 67°50 — — 
ek Ot, — 37,968 | 70°03 67°39 68°41 60°64 

Oct. 5 * 37,896 | 73°84 72°09 *% — 
ree Bs = 88,222 | 75°71 73°30 va — 
SOLS) 6s AUB 7480") ota 72°57 3 BS 
» 26...) — | 38,8382 | 78°47 70°98 54°74 68°30 

Norv. 2...) — | 89,517 | 76°19 70°72§ — _ 
Stee) eae hen 39,662 | 75°42 70°62 — a 
3 ADS 39,847 | 73°66 69°65 — — 
Peay ey 3 40,296 | 72°02 68°83 60°90 67°62 
00 nn — 40,508 | 70°99 67°83 aS — 

Dec. 7...) —- | 40,429 | 42°43 66°79 — =e 
» 14...) + | 40,162 | 77°80 63°12|| = = 
i eek 40,595 | 79°62 63°00 copia W | 61°25 
» =28...., — 41,480 | 79°82 63°04 — — 

1879. 

Jan. 4...) — 42,190 | 47°40 63°29 — a 
egy) 6 lan toe 42,729 | 77°32 643297 — — 
rg is ha ye eae | 43,214 | -75°59 63°29 47°44 54°82 
25. 2 NB 669 | 46°I2 61.86 = “= 

Heb? okc8| 23s 43,951 | 73°16 60°65 — =a 
ow Sux 44,365 | 7o'go 59°39 _ re 
» 16.8, — 44,935 | 67°71 58°20 44°45 51°55 

* Failure of City of Glasgow Bank. 

+ “a West of England Banks. 

{ A decrease of 7,359/. by failure of Longhborough Bank. ~ 

§ ” 10,4210. - Chesterfield and Derbyshire Bank. 
| 9 83,5350. ay West of England Bank. 

q “4 49,3691. Tweedy, Williams, and Co. 


Me » 72,921. 2, City of Glasgow Bank. 





a. 
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TaBLE VII.—Showing the Effect of the Crises of 1866 and 1878—Oontd. 











1866. Total 
Rate. I 

ssue. 

dan. 6.... 8 27,029 
me is..| — | 26,724 
me20..| — | 26,934 

Peay . = 26,907 

Feb. 3 —_ 27,000 
coy ~- 26,922 

mae | —. - b97,050 

me 24, 7 | 27,971 

Mar. 38...) — 28,113 
10 — | 28150 

ave 6 | 28,427 

ro: a 28,554 

meal. — 28,502 

Apl. 7...) — | 28,485 
i4./° — 38,368 

meei..| — | 28,041 

Peres |" —' f° 28,005 

May. 5...) 7 27,712 
Bie Bese hut TOM when by 294 

me 19).| — -| 26,851 

ac. | — | 26,300 

June 2....) — 26,434 
» Deel — 27,620 

» 16....) — 28,695 

mos. | — ||: 99,147 

20...) — | 29,170 

July 7 — | 29,147 
ete — 28,287 

pee aL, — 27,919 

» 28. — 27,893 

Aug. 4 — | 27,932 
” IP eee 27,775 
mets... — ‘| 28,152 














Bank of England. 


Ratio of 
Actual Cir- 
culation to 
Total Issue. 


80°56 
80°25 
aI4G7 
77 94 


81°34 
98°06 
76°75 
73°51 


yee) 
73°65 
72°19 
Warne 
75°85 


78°39 
17°92 
79°53 
79°13 


82°53 
81°86 
97°27 
96°84 


98°41 
92°15 
90°48 
86°13 
85°09 


88°55 
89°05 
91°05 
90°87 


91°36 
go°16 
87° 1G 





English Banks. 
7,365, 7261.= 100. 


Scotch Banks. 
2,749,2711.= 100. 





e206 











Unsecured Circulation. 


Trish Banks. 
6, 354.4941. = 100 








* Failure of Overend, Gurney, and Co. 


+ A decrease of 69,8491. 


t 
§ 


> 


3) 


bP] 


2.553360. 
14,8661. 


5,624, 
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TasLE VIII.—Showing the Variations in the Monthly Average of English 
Local Note Circulation. 





Deviation from 
meee 1866. 1878. hvemet 
30 Years| 0,084,0007.| Average. | 5,150,10ol.| Average. | 4,356,892/.] Years of Panic. 
00 4.) = 109. [000’s = Ido. [000’s =.100,. | -—e 
5 ; : 
omitted.] omitted] omitted.] 1866. | 1878. 

















Per cnt.| Per cnt. 


January |6,181,| 102 5,740, III 4,523, 104 +9] +2 





February | 6,026, 99 5,410, 105 4,380, 100 +6] +1 








March. ....| 6,045, 99 5,320, 103 4,401, IOI +4 | +2 
April ....|6,369,) 105 5,620, 109 4,642, 106 +4 ]/ 41 
May:........ 6,261,| 103 5,420, 105 4,593, TOS +2/])+2 
June _....( 5,968, 98 4,820, 93 4,294, 98 — 5 Nil 
July _....| 5,905, 97 4,700, gl 4,250, 97 —6 44 
August | 5,794, 95 4,650, gO 4,128, 95 —5 7 
Sept. ....| 5,932, 97 4,720, gl 4,160, 96 —-6 |-1 
October | 6,383,| 105 5,290, 103 4,550, 104 —2|-1 
NOV... «1 0,210;) “You 5,200, 101 4,373, 100 —-1|-—-4a2 
Dec. 5,947, 98 | 4,980, om 1 Bogd Wion pl aeeens 

















Discussion on Mr. J. B. Marttn’s Papsr. 


Mr. R. H. Parrerson said he was inclined to think that the appre- 
hensions in regard to the hazards of banking were at present 
excessive. ‘The failure of the City of Glasgow Bank was as excep- 
tional as any event of the kind could possibly be. The business of 
the country could not be conducted, or legislation carried on, on the 
hypothesis of fraud; but in the case he alluded to, there was not 
only fraud, but fraud conducted deliberately and persistently over 
a number of years. It was not merely mismanagement, but per-— 
sistent fraud, and he did not think that any legislation could provide 
against a disaster of that kind. It was impossible to manage a bank 
on the hypothesis of fraud. He thought a great deal more could 
be done by means of an audit, than the author of the paper seemed 
to think. The auditors could easily ascertain if the bank’s capital 
were in existence, by requiring the production of the reserve of 
coin and consols; and if these were in existence, a sudden collapse 
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of the bank was impossible. While commiserating the losses of 


the bank shareholders, he thought there was certainly a word or 
two to be said on the other side, on behalf of the public. The 
lecturer had said very truly that the losses of a bank’s shareholders 
were much more heavy than those of the depositors, or anybody 
else; but was it not the case that every trader and every trading 
company in the case of failure must always lose, and deservedly 
lose, more than those they traded with, and by whom they were 
trusted P 


Mr. Ricuarp B. Martin deprecated Government interference 
either in banking or commercial matters. If it were found to be 
necessary to have any legislation on the subject of limited liability, 
the line at which such interference ought to be drawn appeared to 
him to be a very clear one. In any banking or other company 
where a partner had not the full and perfect right of access to 
all books and documents, and simply became a partner as an 
investment, and where his copartners were without any practical 
control over his admission as one of their number, there the 
liability of each shareholder ought to be limited to such an amount 
as the deed of partnership might determine; so that in the result 
every company that was registered would be ipso facto limited, and 
all private firms would be as independent as heretofore. It was all 
very well for Government to interfere with and legislate in the 
interests of the public for traders who had a practical monopoly, 
such as railways and canals, but in a business such as banking, 
where any person dissatisfied with one bank, had merely to go to 
another, there was no more necessity for so doing than in any 
other trade. The mere loss of money deposited ona current account 
with a banker, did not cause wide-spread misery, and the widows 
and clerzymen who were reduced to penury by the failure of a bank 
in which they were partners, theoretically deserved no more 
sympathy than they would have received had they taken a share 
in a butcher’s or ironmonger’s business, of the details of which they 
had no knowledge, and in the management of which they had no 
share. It was highly undesirable to increase statute offences. 
There was a great and growing tendency among lawyers, and even 
judges, to refine upon legal enactments, so as to constitute offences 
never contemplated by the framers of the Acts of Parliament. An 
instance in point was the dictum of the Master of the Rolls that 
“trusts”? were illegal, because they did not fulfil all the conditions 
of the Limited Liability Acts: Acts that were passed for a totally 
distinct purpose, and before “trusts” were invented. It would be 
a bad day for England, and for English freedom, when we adopted 
as an axiom of law, that nothing was legal unless it was specially 
made so in our statute book. In conclusion, he remarked that it 
was impossible to analyse the figures of Mr. J. B. Martin’s paper 
without careful consideration, but that the whole paper was 
suggestive of many subjects that deserved the study of members 
of the Society. 


Mr. C. Watrorp said that on the question of legislation for 
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banks he took a somewhat different view from that which he held in 
reference to the question of legislation generally. He had often said 
that legislation was a disadvantage to commercial matters rather 
than an advantage; but there was a circumstance connected with 
banking that should not be lost sight of, namely, that the condition 
of a large number of unlimited banks was not of their own seeking. 
They were the creatures of the law. They could not at the time 
they were founded be registered or constituted in Hngland in any 
other form as unlimited banks. All the early Acts providing limited 
liability for other joint stock companies exempted them, and thus 
were created the unlimited banks in England, which had of late 
occasioned so much alarm. For Scotland there had been a more 
wise legislation, which facilitated the establishment of chartered 
banks. The City of Glasgow Bank was an exception to many of the 
Scotch banks. As a rule, the chartered banks, which contained 
some limitation of liability, worked well, and prudent men could 
say, ‘“IfI go into this affair, | know what my loss must be.” He 
knew a number of private banks in London that had been getting 
very little new business for years past. The number of accounts 
that some of these had recently opened was quite surprising, and 
this had been occasioned by the doubt as to the security offered by 
unlimited banks, on the ground that many of the more responsible 
proprietors would sell out. He hoped that a measure would be 
passed during the present session to enable unlimited banks to 
become limited in some form or degree, and thus compensate for 
the injury that had been inflicted on them first by an unwise legis- 
lation, and lastly by an equally unwise panic. After recent events, 
there really was less rather than more occasion for alarm. 


Mr, Botty said that when the vast importance of joint stock 
banks, both in this country and the colonies, was considered in 
connection with the late disastrous occurrences, he thought that 
some legislative interference could not be much longer delayed. 
He considered that the lability of trustees should go no further 
than the limit of the value of the estate in trust. The author, in 
the last paragraph of the paper, had spoken of Mr. Gilbart, whom 
he (Mr. Botly) knew personally, and with whom and some others he 
established the Wilts and Dorset Bank. This bank had been estab- 
lished and carried on on the principle of the original Scotch banks. 
It paid a very excellent percentage, had a very large constituency, 
and he believed held as high a position as any country bank in the 
kingdom. The City of Glasgow Bank failure and all other bank 
failures had resulted principally from not adopting those sound 
principles of banking enunciated by Mr. Gilbart, the founder of 
joint stock banking, and now by Mr. Martin. He was a proprietor 
in seven banks, and he might say that he had never had one 
moment’s uneasiness during any panic or scare. If people asked 
him as to their investments, he gave them no advice, but told them 
not to sell their shares at an enormous sacrifice, as in any event 
their liability would not cease. He hoped that one of the results 
of the paper would be to lead to some legislative enactment, by 
which the hability would be fixed to the amount paid on the shares 


: 
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or some such equitable arrangement. An excellent suggestion had 
been made the other day by one of the officials of a colonial bank, 
that a primary reserve fund equal to the amount of a share should 
be established, the money being invested in consols or in some way 
by which there would be a Government fund as security. This 
would give the public more faith in the stability of a bank; and he 
thought that some such plan would be very advantageous, as 
ensuring a more wealthy proprietary. 


Mr. Hammonv Cuuss said it was very difficult to discuss a paper 
in which so much detail had been so admirably put forward. Mr. 
Martin at one part of the paper seemed to say that joint stock 
companies’ balance sheets were issued presumably for the proprietors 
of the banks rather than for the customers or the public; but he 
(Mr. Chubb) could not help thinking that these balance sheets were 
really put to other and very important purposes, and that but for 
them we should be very hard put to it for information on banking 
matters. ‘The use made of them in the present paper was a case in 
point. A comparison had been made in the paper between the 
position of banks after the panic of 1866 and the panic (as the 
author had called it, although he (Mr. Chubb) would call it the 
crisis) of 1878. There had been several panics; but every one of 
them had had a different origin. The condition of things previous 
to 1866 was very different to that existing in 1878. Both these 
periods had been ushered in by the collapse of a great institution. 
In 1866 it was the collapse of Overend, Gurney, and Co., but it 
was not the failure of one firm that caused the crisis so much as 
the condition of things then existing, of which that firm was a 
type. The condition of things then was such that firms like 
Overend and Gurney and other financial concerns could give a sort 
of false or spurious currency to property in undertakings, which 
should alone be created by means of accumulated capital. A 
general idea then possessed men’s minds that whoever had any 
property in houses, ships, or railways, or undertakings of any kind, 
was, in fact, in possession of so much money, and the institutions 
of which the Gurneys were a representative, aided them to realise 
this idea by converting such property, by means of debentures and 
bills, and various financial operations, into a sort of eurrency, and 
thus enabled large undertakings to be carried on for a considerable 
time that ought never to have been carried on at all. There was a 
false system of credit existing at that time, and the panic was 
brought on by the collapse of that false system. There was now a 
very different condition of things. The present crisis had been 
ushered in by the great calamity of the failure of the City of 


_ Glasgow Bank, than which nothing could be worse; but the con- 


dition of things which this failure imphed was rather the badness 
of trade, the loss that had been experienced in the reduction of 
prices, and in that general shrinkage in the value of almost all 
undertakings and business, which had furmed the burden of so 
many of the papers read lately in the Society’s room, and which 
had been especially investigated in the admirable paper on prices in 
January last. The figures which Mr. Martin had so clearly brought 
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out, showed conclusively the difference between the two periods. 
After the panic of 1866 the deposits in the hands of bankers were 
reduced but very little, and only those banks fell in public estima- 
tion which had lent themselves to the false principles then in vogue. 
Subsequent, however, to the late crisis these deposits are seen to be 
greatly diminished, and these figures bear testimony to the period 
of low prices and general depreciation which we are now passing 
through. 


Mr. Haro.p Brown said that the author of the paper had given 
such a mass of figures as must satisfy the most ardent statistician 
present, and it was impossible to digest or deal with them offhand. 
The tables showed curiously enough that the unlimited and the 
largest banks were those that had suffered most during the last 
general depression, and that they were also those banks whose 
general liabilities bore the largest proportion to the paid up capital. 
This showed, in his opinion, that people would not trust banks who 
had a very large lability in comparison to their actual paid up capital 
in the same manner as they would trust banks whose capital was 
larger in proportion. He differed from the author and his brother 
in deprecating legislation in banking matters, and thought that in 
the present day judicious and moderate legislation might be intro-. 
duced to advantage. In reference to the proposal of the author to 
invest the reserve funds in consols, it was true that large reserve 
funds were set out in the balance sheets of many companies; but 
this was the case with the City of Glasgow Bank. As he under- 
stood balance sheets and anditors’ certificates as at present framed, 
those reserves need not necessarily exist in consols except on the 
one day in the year on which the balance sheet was struck. He 
ventured to think that there should be some restriction placed upon 
a bank in regard to its mode of investment and dealing with its 
reserve fund. ‘There was another point he would mention for the 
purpose of corroborating what Mr. Martin had said, namely, the 
proportion between interest bearing deposits and non-interest bear- 
ing deposits. He had been told by the manager of one of the largest 
London joint stock banks, that most of their money cost them less 
than one per cent. per annum. If this were the case, all he could 
say was that in prosperous times the amount the banks made in the 
way of profits must be very much greater than shown in the balance 
sheets. Joint stock banks had been declaring dividends in the past 
year which traders could only hope to obtain in prosperous years. 
Last year was a bad one, and they must have been declaring divi- 
dends they had not obtained by their trading in that year, and they | 
must have been keeping back a reserve in the more prosperous past, 
with the object of dividing it when the bad time came. It was lucky 
for the shareholders that this shonld be the case, and it was also 
lucky that their balance sheets concealed from them the true state 
of affairs. This was strong speaking, but he felt, from careful con- 
sideration of the subject, that shareholders required to be protected 
even against themselves. He had given a considerable amount of 
attention to the question of the proprietary of banks, and it would 
be found on examination of the lists of the greatest joint stock banks, 
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that the largest proportion of the proprietors consisted of spinsters, 
widows, country clergymen, small traders, and officers in the army 
and the navy. It would also be found that a very large percentage 
of the proprietors held only from one to ten shares, and many of: 
such shareholders were unquestionably those who in a crisis would 
be unable to meet their liabilities. The other portion of the share- 
holders would doubtless be able to pay heavy calls; but it was 
scarcely fair that they should practically be called upon to meet the 
entire liabilities, whilst the weak shareholders received their share 
of the profits, and ran little risk as they were unable to bear their 
share of any loss. The reasons he would venture to give for legis- 
lation on this question were as follows:—The helplessness of the 
shareholders to protect themselves or to exercise any real control 
over their own affairs. They dared not do it. No shareholders 
would venture to get up at an annual meeting and cast any serious 
aspersion on the management of a large bank. He would only be 
depreciating his own property, and in such an event the best thing’ 
he could do was to sell his shares. Again, the banks were to a very 
great extent helpless. They suffered from publicity, and unfortu- 
nately their credit was so sensitive that if they disclosed the true 
state of their affairs in their balance sheets, especially at the present 
time, they might collapse. They must practise some concealment 
to protect themselves, and they required a stronger back than their 
own to fall back upon. The only hope for them was, in his 
opinion, government interference. At present there was no chance 
of obtaining legislation on the subject, but be believed the time 
would in due course come when it would be secured. 


Mr. Wittans agreed that we were in danger of suffering rather 
from over-legislation than from lack of legislation. He could not 
help feeling that it was one of the most satisfactory features of the 
figures presented by Mr. Martin in his able and comprehensive 
paper, that the depletion which we had for sometime been suffering 
in the general business of the country, had extended to bank shares, 
for there was nothing more unwholesome in the condition of values 
some years ago, than the high prices of limited and unlimited bank 
shares. He took the trouble some time ago of perusing a list of 
the market prices of these shares, and of testing them by the 
dividends paid year by year, and he found upon an average that 
they scarcely yielded more than 5 per cent. upon the nominal value 
of the shares; and for this paltry 5 per cent. the shareholders were 
running all the risks of the unlimited liability system. It was one 
of the most satisfactory features in the paper, that it showed the: 
extent to which bank shares had participated in the general deple- 
tion of unwholesome values, with all their evil consequences in 
luxury and extravagance, that had prevailed only a few years ago. 
Whilst deprecating over legislation, however, they could not forget 
that in dealing with this question they were dealing with corpora- 
tions that were already more or less the subjects of legislation. 
They had no longer to choose between leaving the evils of unlimited 
liability, to be corrected by the common law of the land, and 
dealing with it specially. He thought that some reasonable: 
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provision should be made for these unlimited banks to register 
themselves as limited in one degree or another; at the same time, 
limited liability banks or companies should have the opportunity 
also of re-registering themselves with an extension of their liability. 
He (Mr. Willans) also thought that legislation was required in 
relation to the question of audit, and that the Bill lately troduced 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer could be very much amended 
in this respect. He thought that the audit should be made com- 
pulsory, not once only, but twice a-year, and provision ought also 
to be made for something like a continuous audit. He did not 
altogether believe in professional auditors, who were almost as liable 
to be hood-winked as private auditors. The auditors ought at all 
times to have access to all the books of the company, and to be able 
to certify that the weekly returns presented to the directors were 
such as to enable them to see clearly the state and course of the 
business of the bank or other company, and to discharge their 
duties intelligently and confidently, in the interests of the share- 
holders. So far he thought legislation was both justifiable and 
necessary. 


Mr. C. N. Newpecate, M.P., having made a few observations, 


Mr. Puitie VaNDERBYL said that any amount of interference by 
the Government would never prevent such a calamity as the failure 
of the City of Glasgow Bank. He thonght that one important 
point had been omitted by the author, namely, the proportion of the 
calls or claims made on shareholders of unlimited banks in case of 
failure, compared with the amounts left uncalled in case of limited 
banks. He ventured to think that the so-called limited banks with 
shares of tool., and only rol. or 20. called up, would be found to 
have a larger proportion of uncalled capital than had been on an 
average claimed from shareholders of unlimited banks in case of 
failure (not including the City of Glasgow Bank, which must be 
considered exceptional), and he for one did not therefore see the 
necessity for converting the unlimited banks into limited. The 
desire to do so had only arisen from panic and clamour. In the 
Bill of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the term ‘“‘ reserve liability ”’ 
is proposed to be applied to the unlimited banks desirous of becom- 
ing limited to a certain extent. This is a senseless term, requiring 
explanation, and it would be preferable to use the term ‘‘ specified 
liability’ for these banks, and the share certificates should have the 
liability stated or specified on them, say for double or treble the 
amount of the nominal capital, but in no case exceeding four times 
the nominal capital. At present the Limited Liability Acts allow 
banks to become practically unlimited. Now as to “reserve fund,” 
which had also been mentioned, people not practically acquainted 
with banking were under the impression that this ought to be 
invested in consols, but if that were done, the shareholders would 
have to be satisfied with less dividends; well then the public would 
not invest in bank shares. To avoid any misapprehension it would 
be well to make people understand that ‘‘reserve fund” is only 
another term for “ undivided profits,” and that it is for the advantage 
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of shareholders to work with this money until it is wanted to 
equalise dividends. It was difficult to say where banking began, 
or where it terminated, and there was no more need to control by 
Act of Parliament a trade in money than a trade in any other 
commodity. Trading in money or banking did not differ very 
much from trading in produce. The discounting of trade bills is 
generally considered one of the most legitimate of banking opera- 
tions, whereas the accepting of bills by banks is usually looked upon 
with suspicion. Shareholders often want to know the amount of 
their bank’s acceptances, but during a panic (like 1866) it has 
happened that the bills discounted proved worthless, while the 
acceptances, which were really habilities, not only yielded a better 
profit, but being accompanied by bills of lading with a margin left 
no loss. 


The Cuarrman (Mr. Wm. Newmarch, F.R.S.), in moving a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Martin for his carefully prepared paper, said that 
Mr. Martin had followed in the steps of former investigators, and 
had made an useful contribution to the accumulated mass of expe- 
rience and deduction which formed the scientific part of the know- 
ledge of the business of banking and everything related to it. At 
the same time, looking to the experience of the last year or two, 
there could be no doubt that the time had come when facilities must 
be given to joint stock banks, whether limited or unlimited, to 
adopt modifications of constitution in one form or another. The 
subject of audit and form of balance sheets was more difficult, and 
on neither point were the facts ripe for legislation. There was 
hardly any kind of enterprise or business in the country which had 
advanced more markedly than the business of banking during the 
last twenty-five or thirty years. It might be said, perhaps, that the 
advancement had been somewhat too rapid, in consequence of the 
allowance of over liberal rates of interest by all the joint stock 
banks, and as a consequence, to a certain extent by the private 
banks. .There had been a tendency to accumulate in the banks a 
larger part of the floating capital of the country than could be pro- 
perly and adequately employed in the limited kinds of securities 
which alone were proper for banks to accept. He could not doubt 
that some of the amendments and reforms of late years that had 
taken place in the allowance of interest on deposits were among the 
most wholesome changes that had taken place in banking. ‘There 
was a time when interest was allowed on current accounts in 
London, and that, he believed, had been entirely given up. Not 
the least important consequence was that during the last year or so 
the banks in London had recognised the fact that they were no 
longer bound to follow the variations of the Bank of England 
minimum rate of discount. The great losses of 1875 resulted in a 
very marked manner from the extreme accumulation of money in 
certain quarters, and there were always ’cute men, like Alexander 
Collie, who could calculate to a nicety in this direction how far 
they could operate. The great number of failures in 1878 of 
worthless and old firms were illustrations of the operation of the 
same causes. During the last fifteen or twenty years there had been 
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a, considerable alteration between the relations of the money market 
of this country and the Bank of England. It was as true as ever 
that the only central reserve in this country upon which the super- 
structure of banking was based, was that portion of reserve which 
was available in the banking department of the Bank of England: 
and it was a reflection not free from alarm that, looking at the 
incessant jncrease year by year of the business of the country, 
especially in London, and the accumulation year by year of finan- 
cial transactions and deposits which belonged not only to this 
country but to all the world, the ultimate central reserve on which 
dependence was placed did not in the least increase. It was now 
nearly thirty years since any Government inquiry was made into 
the facts of the case, and circumstances had entirely changed since 
the last inquiry was made in 1858. It was only reasonable that a 
reinvestigation should be made at an early opportunity. 


(Owing to the length of the discussion, Mr. Martin had no time 
to make the usual reply). 
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I.—The Gazette Averuge Prices of Corn. 


Tue following memorandum by the Comptroller of the Corn 
Returns “on the Diminution in the Quantities of Wheat returned 
as sold in the different Markets of England and Wales, and on 
other matters connected with the Corn Returns,” has been printed 
as a parliamentary paper :— 


“ Various questions have been raised lately as to whether the 
corn returns as collected continue to be a proper basis for calcu- 
lating the tithe averages. The following observations are intended 
to give information bearing on some of the doubts which have been 
expressed :— 

“1. One of the principal questions has been as to the falling off 
in recent years of the quantity of wheat returned. It has been 
pointed out that in 1865, when the number of towns from which 
returns were obtained was reduced from 290 to 150, the quantity 
of wheat returned as sold from these 150 towns, although less than 
when the returns were got from 290 towns, was 3,579,623 quarters ; 
but since then the amount has greatly declined. In 1877 the 
quantity was only 1,942,688 quarters, which is a diminution of 
46 per cent. from 1865. It is plain that, as the question is one of 
price only, there is no reason why the return of a smaller quantity 
should not be as fair a representation of the current price as the 
return of a larger quantity, the selection of towns and sales being 
impartially made; but the diminution has naturally given rise to 
the notion that some inefficiency may have crept into the mode of 
collection, which destroys confidence in the returns and the results 
obtained. 

‘““My attention was called to the matter shortly after my 
appointment to this office in 1876, by the clerks who were imme- 
diately engaged in the work of compiling the returns, and who 
were afraid that the cause of the diminution might be that ineffi- 
‘ciency which it was so natural to suspect. The department was 
also the more vigilant, because of the change that has been going 
on in the staff of corn inspectors for many years. Originally the 
inspectors were specially appointed, but since 1842 the arrangement 
has been that the places of inspectors dying or retiring, with the 
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exception of the inspectors in London, Oxford, and Cambridge, are 
to be filled up by officers of the Inland Revenue Department, who 
have other duties to perform. It seemed possible, therefore, that 
this change in the officers performing the duties of corn inspectors 
might have something to do with the diminution in the quantities 
returned. Altogether, since 1867, the number of inspectors dying 
or retiring, and whose duties are now discharged by officers of the 
Inland Revenue Department, has been twenty, a sensible proportion 
of the 150 who make returns. The remaining corn inspectors who 
are not officers of the Inland Revenue are now only seven in 
number, exclusive of the inspectors of London, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge. In view of these circumstances, the department has endea- 
voured, by frequent circulars and otherwise, to urge upon the corn 
inspectors the importance of their duties, and the necessity of 
making full and accurate returns. The Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, at the suggestion of the Board of Trade, have also pressed 
the matter upon the attention of their officers discharging the duties 
of corn inspectors. 

‘“‘ It would appear, however, that the suspicion of growing inefii- 
ciency in the collection of the returns, as explaining the gradual 
diminution in the quantity returned, cannot be considered well 
founded. I find, on inquiring into the matter, that the quantity 
returned varies with the yield of the crops. If there is a good 
harvest, a large quantity is sold in the following season; if there is 
a bad harvest, a smaller quantity is sold. The diminution between 
1865 and 1877, though so large, appears, in fact, to correspond to 
the reduction in the interval in the acreage of wheat grown at 
home and in the yield of the harvests. The agricultural returns 
were not commenced in 1865, but they have existed from 1867, and 
since then the acreage under wheat in England has diminished 
more than 10 per cent. 

‘“‘ The acreage under wheat in England in each year since 1869, 
when the returns became fairly satisfactory, has been as follows :— 


Acres. Acres. 
LBGO BUS? Te Pee 34 17 OOO Sf LS Titre mame tetee sk. otees 3,391,000 
RT OVO Me Sef 3,248,000 16 Nee 3,129,000 
TRG CHS & AS, 3,313,000 1 6 MR Ae 2,823,000 
UTES PIR EY OR 33337,000 WT WS AA de ee 2,987,000 
VS SR ee 325 3,000 "73 otAlrienten. his 3,041,000 


‘“‘ There can be no doubt, then, of a steady decline in the wheat 
area, which ought, one year with another, to affect the quantity of 
home wheat grown and sold. 

‘“‘ With regard to the yield of harvests, it appears, according to 
Mr. Caird’s estimates, that the yield of 1864, which is the most 
important for the returns of 1865, was above the average as 127 is 
to 100, and that of 1865 itself was above the average as 110 is to 
100. But in 1876, which was the most important for the returns 
of 1877 (the year of greatest diminution), the yield was below the 
average as 76 is to 100, and in 1877 it was below the average as 74 
is to 100. Comparing the mean of 1864-65 with the mean of 
1876-77, the yield in the former period is represented bythe figure 
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1183, and in the latter by 75, the reduction amounting to 37 per 
cent. 

“« This reduction of the wheat area by 10 per cent., and of the 
yield by 37 per cent., appears to correspond therefore with remark- 
able closeness to the reduction of quantity returned as sold in the 
markets, amounting, as we have seen, to 46 per cent. Possibly the 
reduction in the quantity brought to market ought not to be so 
great in proportion as the reduction in the harvest itself, but it 
seems impossible to doubt that these changes do account for the 
greater part at least of the diminution which has occurred. 

“This belief is confirmed by the improvement which has, in 
fact, occurred since 1877. In 1878 there was some increase in the 
quantities returned as compared with the previous year, corres- 
ponding apparently to the improved yield of that year. The 
quantity returned, which was 1,943,000 quarters only in 1877, was 
2,141,000 quarters in 1878. The improved yield of 1878 will pro- 
bably, however, affect the returns of the present year even more 
than those of 1878, and apparently has already done so. In the 
first five months of 1879 the quantity returned as sold has been no 
less than 1,130,000 quarters, as compared with 796,000 quarters in 
the same period of 1878, and 822,000 quarters in the same period 
of 1877. 

‘“‘ Taking all these circumstances into account, I believe it is 
not possible to ascribe the diminution in the quantity of wheat 
returned to inefficiency in the collection of the returns, which, as 
already stated, the Board of Trade endeavour, with the co-operation 
of the Inland Revenue Department, to make as efficient as 
possible. 

“2. The question is expressly raised whether returns as to a 
quantity of wheat representing only a fifth part of the wheat grown, 
can be a fair representation of the price for the purposes of the 
Corn Acts. The reduction in 1864 of the number of towns from 
which returns are obtained from 290 to 150 has been expressly 
challenged on the score of its necessarily leading to a less trust- 
worthy result. But, as already stated, the question being one of 
price only, it would seem possible to obtain a good result from a 
limited quantity only of sales. Even a smaller quantity than a 
fifth, if a proper selection of towns afid of sales to be recorded were 
made, might be sufficient for the returns, and might give no diffe- 
rent result than if returns were obtained of a third, or a half, or 
even a greater proportion, of the whole quantity sold. The special 
doubt suggested as to the returns in forming a basis for the tithe 
averages seems to be the omission of small markets, where the price, 
it is alleged, will be lower than in the larger markets; but the list 
of towns from which returns are obtained does, in fact, include a 
considerable proportion of small markets from which there is a 
large aggregate return. 

“ All this would be true if the returns were now being com- 
menced for the first time; but it was ascertained in fact, when the 
change from 290 to 150 towns was made in 1864, that no difference 
would have been made in the returns for some time previous, if 
they had been from the 150 towns selected, instead of from the 
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290. Unless this had been found on inquiry, I should say that the 
change in a statistical view, and apart altogether from the question 
of the important monetary issues depending on these returns, would 
_ hardly have been defensible. A record like that of the corn returns 
ought to be kept as far as possible on the same basis throughout, 
and when a change is made it should only be after ascertaining that 
the result will continue the same, or because the circumstances 
have changed, so that a shghtly modified basis becomes necessary in 
order to reach the result really contemplated by the Acts. 

‘“‘ In this latter view the department has had under its consider- 
ation the expediency of altering the list of towns from which 
returns are now obtained, but legislation will be necessary for 
making any alteration, and it has not been thought expedient to 
press for legislation on this point only. The only object would be 
to provide that as business goes away from some markets, other 
rising markets should be substituted for them, and no changes have 
occurred since 1864 sufficient, in my opinion, to render imperative 
an immediate alteration in the selection of towns then made. 

‘* 3. Another question raised is as to re-sales being included with 
sales. For the purposes of the tithe averages, it is alleged that only 
the sales by the growers should be returned. Whether this would 
be a proper rule in a new Tithe Act is a matter on which it would 
be out of place for me here to give an opinion, but in actual fact no 
such rule has been adopted in the Corn Acts. The direction is 
explicit that the inspectors are to make returns of all sales. 

“* Section 25 of 5 Vict., Sess. 2, cap. 14, directs, ‘ That all persons 

shall return. . . . an account in writing of the amount 
of each and every parcel of each respective sort of British corn so 
by them respectively bought.’* 


* «Tt may be useful to quote the full text of the clauses bearing on this point: 
—Section 23 of 5 Vict., Sess. 2, cap. 14, directs, ‘That every person who shall 
deal in British corn at or within any city or town named in the ‘said schedule 
hereunto annexed, other than-the city of London, or who shall at or within any 
such city or town engage in or carry on the trade or business of a corn factor, 
miller, maltster, brewer, or distiller, or who shall be the owner or proprietor, or 
part owner or proprietor of any stage coaches, waggons, carts, or other carriages 
carrying goods or passengers for hire to and from any such city or town, and each 
and every person who as a merchant clerk, agent, or otherwise, shall purchase at 
any such city or town any British corn for sale, or for the sale of meal, flour, malt, 
or bread, made, or to be made thereof, shall, before he or she shall so deal in 
British corn at any such city or town, or shall engage in or carry on any such 
trade or business as aforesaid, or shall purchase any British corn for any such pur- 
pose as aforesaid, at or within any such city or town, make and deliver in manner 
hereinafter mentioned, a declaration in the following words (that is to say): 


«J, A.B., do declare that the returns to be by me made conformably to the 
Act passed in the fifth year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
intituled (here set forth the title of this Act), of the quantities and prices 
of British corn which henceforward shall by or for me be bought, shall to 
the best of my knowledge and belief contain the whole quantity, and no 
more, of the British corn bond fide bought for or by me within the 
periods to which such returns respectively shall refer, with the prices of 
such corn, and the names of the sellers respectively, and to the best of my 
judgment the said returns shall in all respects be conformable to the pro- 
visions of the said Act.’ 
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“In the Act it is also specially directed as regards London that 

_ factors and dealers, as well as farmers, are to return the sales they 
make; not, as in other towns, the purchases they make. Such 

returns, if made by factors and dealers, must necessarily be re-sales 
in the sense contended for by those who make objections on this 
ground to the corn returns.* 


*¢ ¢ Which declaration shall be in writing, and shall be subscribed with the hand 
of the person so making the same, and shall by him or her, or by his or her agent, 

_be delivered to the mayor or chief magistrate, or to some justice of the peace for 
such city or town, or for the county, riding, or division in which the same is 
situate, who are hereby required to deliver a certificate thereof to the officer of 
excise acting as inspector of corn returns for such city or town as aforesaid, or to 
such continuing inspector of corn returns as aforesaid for such city or town (as the 
case may be), to be by such officer or inspector registered in a book to be by him 
provided and kept for that purpose.’ 

“ Section 25 directs, ‘That all persons who are hereinbefore required to make, 
and who shall have made, such declaration as aforesaid, shall, and they are hereby 
required, on the first market day which shall be holden in each and every week, 
within each and every city or town named in the said schedule hereunto annexed, 
except the city of London, at or within which they shall respectively deal in corn, 
or engage in or carry on any such trade or business as aforesaid, or purchase any 
corn for any such purpose as aforesaid, to return or cause to be returned to the 
officer of excise acting as inspector of corn returns for such city or town at the 
place appointed for receiving such returns, or to the continuing inspector of corn 
returns for such city or town, or to the inspector of corn returns for the city of 
Oxford or the town of Cambridge (as the case may be) an account in writing, 
signed with their names respectively, of the amount of each and every parcel of 
each respective sort of British corn so by them respectively bought during the 

week ending on and including the day next preceding such first market day as 
aforesaid, with the price thereof, and by what weight or measure the same was so 
bought by them, with the names of the sellers of each of the said parcels respec- 
tively, with the names of the person or persons, if any, other than the person 
making such return, for on account of whom the same was so bought and sold; and 
it shall be lawful for any such officer of excise acting as inspector of corn returns, 
or any such continuing inspector of corn returns as aforesaid, to deliver to any 
person making or tendering any such return a notice in writing requiring him or 
her to declare and set forth where, and by whom and in what manner, any such 
British corn was delivered to him or her, and every person to whom any such 
notice shall be so delivered shall, and he or she is hereby required to comply there- 
with, and to declare and set forth in such his or her return, or in a separate state- 
ment in writing, the several particulars aforesaid.’ 

* “ Section 17 of 5 Vict., Sess. 2, cap. 14, provides, ‘ That every person who 
shall carry on trade or business in the city of London, or within § miles from the 
Royal Exchange in the said city, as a corn factor, or as an agent employed in the 
sale of British corn, and every person who sliall sell any British corn within the 
present Corn Exchange in Mark Lane in the said city, or within any other build- 
ing or place which now is or may hereafter be used within the city of London or 
within 5 miies from the Royal Exchange in the said city for such and the like 
purposes for which the said Corn Exchange in Mark Lane hath been and is used, 
shall, before he or they shall carry on such trade or business, or sell any corn in 
manner aforesaid, make and deliver to the lord mayor or one of the aldermen of 
the city of London, a declaration in the following words (that is to say) :— 


Ga. A.B., do declare that the returns to be by me made conformably to an 
Act passed in the fifth year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
intituled (here set forth the title of this Act), of the quantities and prices 
of British corn which henceforth shall be by or for me sold or delivered, | 
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‘‘ The original purpose of the Acts, that of regulating the 
sliding scale of corn duties, would also seem to have required that 
the re-sales should be included. As the price of corn rose the 
sliding scale of duties was to fall, and for that purpose a re-sale of 
corn was obviously just as important as an original sale by the 
grower toa dealer. The object to be got at was the current price, 
and at times when the price rose or fell suddenly, when a change 
in the scale of duties was therefore most probable, the re-sales 
would probably be very important in regulating the current price. 
There was, at any rate, no reason for excluding such re-sales in the 
original purpose of the Corn Acts. That they ought to have been 
excluded when the price of corn thus obtained became the basis in 
1836 of the tithe averages, is a point which does not seem to have 
been even considered at the time, and which could hardly have 
been material. In the selection of certain prices obtained from the 
corn returns as the equivalent of a certain tithe average, it was, of 
course, practicable to allow for any variation there might be between 
the average prices the growers of corn obtained for their produce, 
and the average prices actually returned. 

‘““In any case I should doubt whether re-sales can have the 
importance supposed. There cannot be two prices in the same 
market, and in the same market the re-sales are no doubt at the 
same price as the other sales of corn of the same quality. 


shall to the best of my knowledge and belief contain the whole quantity, 
and no more, of the corn bond fide sold and delivered by or for me within 
the periods to which such returns respectively shall refer, with the prices 
of such corn, and the names of the buyers respectively, and of the per- 
sons for whom such corn shall have been sold by me respectively, and to 
the best of my judgment the said return shall in all respects be conform- 
able to the provisions of the said Act.’ 


*¢ ¢ Which declaration shall be in writing, and shall be subscribed with the hand 
of the person so making the same, and the lord mayor, or such alderman as afore- 
said of the city of London, for the time being, shall, and he is hereby required to, 
deliver a certificate thereof, under his hand, to the inspector of corn returns for the 
city of London, to be by him registered in a book to be by him provided and kept 
for that purpose.’ 

“« Section 18 directs, ‘That every such corn factor and other person as aforesaid, 
who is hereinbefore required to make, and who shali have made, such declaration 
as aforesaid, shall, and he or she is hereby required to, return or cause to be 
returned, on Wednesday in each and every week, to the inspector of corn returns 
for the city of London, an account in writing, signed with his or her own name, 
or the name of his or her agent duly authorised in that behalf, of the quantities 
of each respective sort of British corn by him or her sold during the week ending 
on and including the next preceding Tuesday, with the prices thereof, and the 
amount of every parcel, with the total quantity and value of each sort of corn, 
and by what measure or weight the same was sold, and the names of the buyers 
thereof, and of the persons for and on behalf of whom such corn was sold; and it 
shall be lawful for any such inspector of corn returns to deliver to any person 
making or tendering any such returns, a notice in writing, requiring him or her to 
declare and set forth therein where, and by whom, and in what manner, any such 
British corn was delivered to the purchaser or purchasers thereof, and every person 
to whom any such notice shall be so delivered shall, and he or she is hereby 
required to comply therewith, and to declare and set forth in such his or her 
return, or in a separate statement in writing, the several particulars aforesaid.’ 


' 
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“Whether it would be desirable now for the sake of the tithe 
averages to make a change and exclude re-sales, is a different 
question. Speaking as a statistician, I should be disposed to object 
to any change if it would have the effect of yielding a different 
price from what would be obtained on the present basis. The 

comparison of future years with the past would be thrown out, and 
the value of the record of corn prices which has now become very 
great would be impaired. 

“In point of fact, I may add, so far as my observation goes, 
the returns are more apt to be defective in not including re-sales, 
than in misleading people by including too many. The recent 
public discussion about re-sales appears to operate on the minds 
of people in the markets who make returns, and to cause a 
certain difficulty at times in obtaining compliance with the Acts, 
though there is nothing to affect the accuracy of the general 
result. 

‘4, There is a question again as to whether the returns are 
not affected in comparison with former years by an increase of the 
quantity of corn which the farmer consumes in his farm, without 
bringing it to market. Upon this point there is no official informa- 
tion in the department, as there could hardly be. The inspectors 
have only to do with the actual sales, and a gradual change in the 
habits of farmers in bringing corn to market would probably only 
be noticed by the most observant. Hven those who did notice such 
a change would not be called on in the ordinary course of their 
business to bring it to the notice of the comptroller of the corn 
returns. I may say, however, that in all the correspondence 
which has taken place, the point has not even been mentioned 
incidentally, nor has it occurred to any inspector as explaining the 
falling off in the quantity of corn returned to which their attention 
has been called. The fact that the quantity returned has not fallen 
off any more than in proportion to the decline in the acreage and 
yield of wheat, would seem to confirm the opinion that there has 
been no material diminution in the proportion of the corn grown 
by them which farmers bring to market. 

“The subject has been mentioned frequently in agricultural 
journals, and at discussions in the chambers of agriculture; but 
no statement has yet been brought to the notice of the department 
of the probable increase in any district, or on any particular farm, 
of the proportion of corn consumed at home and not sold. Some 
such statements would be required in order to enable the depart- 
ment to judge how far the basis of the returns may have been 
silently altered during recent years. If any such statement is 
made to them it will be promptly inquired into. 

“5. There is another question as to the effect on the returns of 
selling by weight instead of by measure, and the confusion of 
customary measures with imperial measures. 

“Tt has been alleged that in consequence of customary quarters 
being returned as imperial quarters, and of an improper mode of 

conversion being employed when corn, which is sold by weight, is 
returned in quarters, the price in many of the returns is really not 
that of an imperial quarter, but a larger measure. The corn 
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averages, it has been stated broadly, are 1o per cent. higher than 
they ought to be in consequence of this error. 

“This complaint has appeared to the department the most 
serious, as there is an obvious liability to error in the returns from 
the causes described. It has consequently been made the subject 
of a special investigation, and advantage has been taken of a 
recent return obtained of the weights and measures by which corn 
is sold in different parts of England, to throw light on this subject. 
The quantities of corn returned from the different places where 
different weights and measures are used, have been summed up, 
and the amounts compared, so that an idea can be obtained of the 
possible limits of the error arising from the causes mentioned. An 
analysis of the returns in question, with the particulars of the 
quantities of wheat, barley, and oats sold, according to the different 
weights and measures, is appended. The results of this analysis 
and of inquiries to which it led respecting the mode of conversion 
in the principal places where sales were made by weight or cus- 
tomary quarters, are as follows :— 

‘‘ The analysis shows that, as regards wheat, more than 700,000 
quarters, or a third of the whole sales recorded in 1878, were sold, 
either by imperial measure alone, or by Winchester and other local 
measures, which are practically equivalent to imperial measure, 
leaving 128,000 quarters sold by weight alone, and nearly 1,300,000 
quarters sold by measure combined with weight, 7.e., usually by 
quarters made to weigh a certain fixed number of pounds, so that 
the measure sold will be greater or less according to the heavier or 
lighter weight of the grain. As regards barley, more than 
1,300,000 quarters, or 75 per cent. were sold by imperial measure, 
and 94,000 quarters by weight only, leaving about 330,000 quarters 
sold by weight and measure combined. Of oats, 80,000 quarters, 
or about 44 per cent., were sold by measure; 12,000 quarters by 
weight only, and g1,000 by weight and measure combined; the: 
total sales of oats only amounting to 184,000 quarters. It is 
evident then (1) as regards wheat, the lability to error in the way 
described can only arise upon two-thirds of the returns; (2) as 
regards barley, upen one-fourth of the returns; and (3) as regards 
oats, only upon one-half of the returns. If the price returned, 
therefore, were, in the cases of error, 10 per cent. too high, it 
would only throw out the price of wheat by two-thirds of 10 per 
cent., or 7 per cent.; the price of barley by one-quarter of to per 
cent. or,.25 per cent.; and the price of oats by one-half of 10 
per cent., or 5 per cent. And as wheat, oats, and barley count 
equally for the tithe averages, these would only be affected to the 
extent of the mean of these errors, or 5 per cent. 

‘“‘ It can be shown, however, that the possible error must be 
much less than this; the customary quarters returned where sales 
are made by weight and measure combined, being sometimes under, © 
very often nearly equal to, and seldom much over, the usual weight 
of the imperial quarter, which for wheat, in average years, may 
be taken at 63 as a maximum, and 60 as a minimum; for barley 


at 50 pounds as an average, and for oats at 39 pounds as an 
average. 
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‘“‘ As regards wheat, it is found that 200,000 quarters of wheat 
were sold in the markets where the bushel is caleulated to weigh 
from 58 pounds to 60 pounds, 310,000 quarters at weights of 
from 60 pounds to 63 pounds per bushel, 770,000 quarters at 
bushels of 63 pounds, and 12,000 quarters at bushels of over that 
amount. Even, therefore, if no trouble had been taken in con- 
verting these quarters into imperial quarters, the only serious error 
that could arise would be upon the 770,000 quarters of wheat sold 
by quarters of 63 pounds, that is upon one-third of the. total 
quantity, and the amount of the error, assuming 60 pounds to be 
the average weight of wheat of the present season, would only be 
5 per cent. This would only throw out the whole price of wheat 
by one-third of 5 per cent., or 13 per cent. Even assuming that 
there is an error of 5 per cent. upon all the sales in quarters ata 
rate above 60 pounds per bushel, or 1,080,000 quarters, the effect 
on the proportion of the tithe fixed by the average price of wheat 
would be only one-half of 5 per cent., or 25 per cent.; that is, 
rather less than 1 per cent. on the whole tithe average. 

‘‘The limits of possible error may be still farther reduced. 
From the inquiries above referred to, made of the corn inspectors 
at the principal markets where sales are reported to be made by 
bushels of over 60 pounds, it is found that in the case of more 
than half the corn sold, the dealers who make the returns them- 
selves convert the weight and weighed bushels into imperial 
measure, so that the possible excess in the price of wheat returned, 
instead of being 23 per cent., cannot be more than 1} per cent., 
and is probably much less. The whole tithe average must also be 
affected, at most, to no greater extent than the third of this 17 per 
cent. 

‘With regard to the proportion of the tithe dependent on the 
price of barley, there is still less possibility of error. Not only is 
more than 75 per cent. of the total barley returned sold by measure 
alone, as above stated, but we find from the inspectors that nine- 
tenths of the remainder are converted into imperial measure before 
being included in their returns to the inspectors. So that the 
possible error in converting the small quantity remaining from 
weight to measure could not affect this proportion of the tithes to 
any appreciable extent. 

‘“‘As regards oats, the possibility of error through customary 
quarters being taken for imperial quarters, it has been seen, can 
only arise upon little more than half the sales, exactly stated upon 
56 per cent. of the sales, the quantity of oats returned sold by 
measure only being 44 per cent. We must immediately, however, 
make a further reduction. Of the above 56 per cent., more than 
one-third, or 52,000 quarters, forming upwards of 25 per cent. of the 
total sales of oats, are sold by customary quarters. very often largely 
under the average of 312 pounds, or variously stated as ranging 
between ‘280 and 336 pounds’ the meanof which is under 312 pounds. 
Broadly, we may say that the greater part of this item, or 20 per cent. 
of the total sales of oats, is sold by a customary quarter, which is 
under and not over the average weight of the imperial quaiter. 
Adding this 20 per cent. to the above 44 per cent., there remains 
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only 36 per cent. of the total sales of oats on which error may arise 
through customary quarters weighing more than imperial quarters 
being taken for imperial quarters. As regards this 36 per cent., 
the excess of weight above the average quarter appears to range 
about ro per cent., so that the limit of error as regards oats, even if 
no care was taken to convert the customary quarters into imperial 
quarters, would be 10 per cent. upon one-third of the sales of oats, or 
34 per cent. upon the aggregate price of oats, and rather more than 
I per cent. upon the total tithe average. 

“Tt is found, however, as the result of our inquiries of the corn 
inspectors, that as regards about one-half of this 36 per cent. the 
conversion from weight to imperial measure is certainly made by 
the dealers in returning the sales to the inspectors, so that error in 
the way described would only be possible on about half the amount, 
or one-sixth of the total sales of oats, on which an excess of 10 per 
cent. would be equal to 13 per cent. on the total price of oats, and 
about 5 per cent. upon the total tithe average. 

“The result is, that assuming error to exist on that balance of 
sales of wheat, barley, and oats, where it cannot positively be shown 
that there is an absence of error, the extent of error introduced into 
the price of corn, and consequently into the tithe average, must be 
immaterial. In the case of wheat the error cannot exceed 1; per cent., 
affecting the tithe average a little over a third of 1 per cent. only; 
in the case of barley there is no appreciable error, and in the case 
of oats the error is 13 per cent. only, affecting the tithe average only 
about $ per cent. Altogether the error in the tithe average, even 
in a year like the present, supposing it to depend only upon the 
year’s prices, would be less than 1 per cent. This department, 
however, cannot admit that even this slight amount of error does, 
in fact, exist where its absence cannot be positively shown. The 
whole result of the inquiry is to prove that a considerable amount 
of care is bestowed by the corn inspectors upon the returns. 

“Tf the percentages of possible error that I have mentioned are 
reduced to money, it will be found that the 1; per cent. excess in 
the case of wheat would increase each 100l. of tithe payment by 
8s. 4d., and the 13 per cent. in oats by 11s. 1d., and there being 
nothing to add on account of barley, the total increase in every 
100/. tithe would be 8s. 4d. + 118. 1d., or 19s. 5d. 

“Of course, it is quite possible that error may exist in that part 
of the returns where its absence appears to be positively reported, 
that in some places where sales are reported to be made by imperial 
quarters, a customary quarter is really used, and that other errors 
may exist. The publication of the return of weights and measures 
above referred to, and of the annexed summary, should, however, 
enable those interested, and who have local knowledge, to say 
whether any serious objection in this way can be made to the 
returns. Although there may be slips here and there, it may be 
assumed to be most improbable that the corn inspectors, as a rule, 
have not given a correct description of the weights and measures 
used in their districts. 

“It has also to be considered that, although in a year like the 
present, through the inattention of the inspectors, error may arise 
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in stating the prices of wheat, barley, and oats, for the year, to the 
extent above described, yet this will not be the case on the average 
of the years forming the septennial period on which the tithe averages 
are calculated. An error of this sort, therefore, in a particular year, 
will only affect the tithe average calculated to the extent of one- 
seventh, and, as the error itself is less than 1 per cent., would be 
quite inappreciable. Even if the error occurred twice or three times 
in a septennial period, it would still not exceed the half of t per 
eent. Of course if the error was not compensated, it would, at the 
end of seven years, by entering seven times into the septennial 
calculations, affect the tithe average to the full extent of the error 


of a particular year, but the nature of the error is such, that it would 


be compensated, in good seasons, when the average weight of the 
imperial quarter was higher than the average weight of most of the 
customary quarters. In these years, for the dealers or inspectors to 
return customary quarters as imperial quarters, would be to return 
a lower price than they ought, just as it now would have the effect 
of returning a higher price. 

‘J have thus endeavoured to state, as fairly as possible, what error 
can arise on the returns in the way described, and the conclusion 
clearly is, that the limits of error arising from sales by weight, or 
by weight and measure combined, not being properly returned in 
imperial quarters, must be very small indeed. The error, if any, in 
a season like this, would also be compensated by an opposite error 
when the seasons are good. 


Summary. 


“The conclusions of the foregoing memorandum may be summed 
up as follows :— 

“1. The falling off in the quantity of wheat returned as sold in 
the markets between’ 1865 and 1877 appears to be fully accounted 
for by the diminution of the acreage under wheat, and of the yield 
of the harvest. In 1878, when the wheat harvest was better than 
in the two previous years, there was an increase of the quantity 
returned, and this improvement has continued in 1879. 

“2. The returns may be fairly a correct representation of the 
current average price of wheat, although only a fifth part of the 
wheat grown is returned. To obtain this end, it is sufficient to 
select impartially the markets from which returns are obtained. In 
particular, no incorrectness can have arisen through the reduction 
of the number of markets from 290 to 150 in 1864, as it was ascer- 
tained at the time that the results of previous years, from the 150 


_ and from the 290 towns, would have been the same. 


* 
ey 
s 





“¢3. The inclusion of re-sales in the returns is not likely to make 
the result different from what it would be if they were excluded. 
Itis clear by the Acts that they must be included, and the original 
object of the returns, the regulation of the sliding scale of corn 
duties, made it necessary to include them. It would be inexpedient 
now to alter the basis of the returns, aS comparison between past 
and future years might be affected. 

“4. There is no evidence of the returns being affected, and of 
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the price being higher than it would otherwise be in consequence of 
a larger proportion of corn being consumed by farmers at home than 
used to be the case. 

“5. The maximum error which may arise through sales being 
made by weight instead of by measure, or by weight and measure 
combined, and the improper return of such sales is very inconsider- 
able, apparently less than 1 per cent. upon the whole tithe average 
of a year like the present ; and even the existence of so much error 
is not proved. It is also an error of a kind that would be compen- 
sated in good seasons in consequence of the imperial quarter 
weighing more than the customary quarters by which sales with 
weight and measure combined are made. 

“In conclusion, I may suggest that the high tithe average of 
which complaint is made does not appear, in fact, to arise from the 
sales of wheat having been lately returned at a high price, but from 
the price of barley remaining much higher than the average fixed 
in 1836, although wheat has been declining. It may have been a 
mistake originally to assign an equal value to wheat, barley, and 
oats in fixing the average, but the necessary effect is, that although 
wheat 1s a more important crop than either barley or oats, the 
latter tell equally on the average. It would be out of place for me, 
however, to go into questions of this sort, and I merely suggest this 
point as to the effect of the price of barley on the tithe average, 
with the view of directing investigation and inquiry by those 
interested. 

(Signed) “R. GIrFEN. 
“ Statistical and Commercial Department, 


Board of Trade, 21st June, 1879.” 


APPENDIX. 


Wueat.—Analysis of Summary of Special Returns from Corn Inspectors, 
as far as Wheat Sold in Market 1s concerned. 





Quantity of 
Wheat Returned 
in each Town 
for last. Year. 


Names of Towns. 














Towns IN WHICH WHEAT Is So“tD BY MEASURE ONLY. Qrs. 


By Imperial Quarter, Comb, and Sack— 

Aylesbury, Aylsham, Basingstoke, Beccles, Blandford, Brid- ) 
port, Bungay, Bury St. Edmunds, Cambridge, Canterbury, 
Chelmsford, Chichester, Dartford, Diss, Fareham, Frome, 
Guildford, Harlestone, Havant, Haverfordwest, Launceston, 
Lewes, London, Louth, Lowestoft, Maidstone, Newport, > 57 3h em 
Newcastle, Portsmouth, Reading, Ringwood, Romford, 

Rye, Shaftesbury, Sherborne, Southampton, Stowmarket, 
Sudbury, Uxbridge, Watton, Wareham, Warminster, 
Windsor, Wolsingham, Woodbridge, Yarmouth ..........0. J) 
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a Analysis of Summary of Special Returns of Wheat Sold in Market—Oontd. 





. 





Quantity of 
Names of Towns. Wheat Returned 
in each Town 
for last Year. 
Towns IN WHICH WHEAT Is SompD By MEasurE ontY—Oontd. Qrs 
By Winchester, Appleby, and Carlisle Bushel, Boll, Bag, Load, 
and Listred— 
Andover, Appleby, Berwick, Cardiff, Carlisle, Colchester, 
Dorchester, Hertford, Hexham, Newcastle, Stockton, Tavis- 141,264 
Bor Whitehaven, Winchester) 0. ..i0.cccse.ucscsoscoderesseconnbeyeets 
: Towns IN WHICH WHEAT IS SOLD BY WEIGHT ONLY. 
By Stone, Hundredweight, and Cental— 
Beverley, Chester, Denbigh, Exeter, Lincoln, Liverpool, Man- g 
chester, Totnes, Warrington, Wrexham ................cscsccesessees pata 22 
TOWNS IN WHICH WHEAT Is SOLD BY MEASURE AND WEIGHT. 
By Measure, equal to Imperial Quarter of from 470 to 480 lbs.— 
Bodmin, Bristol, Chepstow, Chester, Derby, Fakenham, Hel- 
ston, King’s Lynn, Middlewich, Nantwich, Newark, Preston, 206,176 
Redruth, St. Austell, Sleaford, Truro, Wakefield ................ 


By Measure, equal to Imperial Quarter of from 480 to 504 lbs.— 
Aylesbury, Bedford, Birmingham, Bridgewater, Cardiff, Chard, ) 
Cirencester, Coventry, Exeter, Gloucester, Leeds, Mon- | 
mouth, Northampton, Oxford, Plymouth, Stow-on-the- + 309,447 
Wold, Taunton, Tetbury, Tewkesbury, Ulverstone, Wells, | 
URL GLCP. PWV PORNAIVE hey tern treet tester lies loki sl acacsbyacseees- ij 


By Measure, equivalent to Imperial Quarter of 504 lbs.-— 
Alnwick, Barnard Castle, Boston, Bridlington, Brigg, Carnar- | 
von, Darlington, Dereham, Durham, Ely, Gainsborough, | 
- Hadleigh, Holt, Howden, Hull, Huntingdon, Ipswich, L oe 
Leicester, Morpeth, Nottingham, New Malton, North | 779373 
Walsham, Norwich, Royston, Sheffield, Spalding, Stamford, 
Sunderland, Thetford, Wisbeach, York ..........cescccescceseseeees J 


By Measure, equivalent to Imperial Quarter of from 512 to 
600 lbs.; also by Bag and Load— 
Barnstaple, Carmarthen, Cockermouth, Egremont, Kendal, 
Kingsbridge, Lancaster, Penrith, Tarporley, Waring, 
(USS Ee A te cae OP en 


12,457 








RN Ne eye ccck pa nieceeucebanncacvtcss 2,141,839 








Note.—In the following markets two denominations of weights and measures 
are used, and in these cases the names have been entered in both categories, and 

half the sales credited to each :— 
; Aylesbury.—W heat is sold by imperial measure and by bushel weight. 

Cardiff — Wheat is sold by bushel weight and by listred of 2$ bushels. 
Chester, Warrington, Exeter, and Wrexham.— Wheat is sold by bushel weight 
and by cental. 

Newcastle.—W heat is sold by imperial measure and by boll. 


3A 2 








. 
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Bariey.— Analysis of Summary of Special Returns from Corn Inspectors, 
as far as Barley Sold in Market is concerned. . 





Quantity of 
Barley Returned 
in each Town 
for last Year. 


Names of Towns. 











Towns IN WHICH BARLEY IS8 SoLD By MEASURE ONLY. 


By Imperial Quarter, Comb, and Sack— Qrs. 
Aylesbury, Aylsham, Basingstoke, Beccles, Bedford, Birming- ) 
ham, Blandford, Bridgewater, Bridport, Bristol, Bungay, | 
Bury St. Edmunds, Cambridge, Canterbury, Chard, 
Chelmsford, Chepstow, Chichester, Cirencester, Colchester, 
Dartford, Dereham, Diss, Dorchester, Exeter, Fakenham, 
Fareham, Frome, Gloucester, Guildford, Hadleigh, Harle- 
stone, Havant, Haverfordwest, Hertford, Holt, Hunting- 
don, Ipswich, King’s Lynn, Launceston, Lewes, Lo:don, 1,27 t,024 
Lowestoft, Maidstone, Newcastle, Newport, North Walsham, 
Norwich, Oxford, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Reading, Ring- 
wood, Romford, Royston, Rye, Shaftesbury, Sherborne, 
Southampton, Spalding, Stow-on-the-Wold, Stowmarket, 
. Sudbury, Taunton, Tetbury, Tewkesbury, Thetford, Ux- 
bridge, Wareham, Warminster, Wells, Winchester, Windsor, 
Wolsingham, Woodbridge, Yarmouth «0.0.0.0... ccececcssesssonseeees Ph 


By Winchester and Carlisle Bushel, Boll, and Bag— 


Andover, Appleby, Berwick, Carlisle, Hexham, Kingsbridge, ane 
Newcastle, Stockton, Tavistock, Totnes, Whitehaven............ aie 
TowNs IN WHICH Bariey Is SoLD BY WEIGHT ONLY. 

By Stone, Hundredweight, and Cental— 
Beverley, Brig, Denbigh, Exeter, Kendal, Lincoln, Manchestev.. 93:707 


TOWNS IN WHICH BARLEY Is SotD BY MEASURE AND WEIGHT. 


By Measure, equivalent to Imperial Quarter of from 374 to 
448 lbs.— 

Barnstaple, Bodmin, Cardiff, Carmarthen, Carnarvon, Coven- 
try, Derby, Helston, Leicester, Middlewich, Nantwich, iy 
Plymouth, Preston, Redruth, St. Austell, Sleaford, Truro, 4324 
Worcester, Wisbeach, Wrexham ............ccseccccssesocssssscesstacoovens 

By Measure, equivalent to Imperial Quarter of 448 lbs.— 

Alnwick, Barnard Castle, Boston, Bridlington, Chester, a 
mouth, Darlington, Denbigh, Durham, Egremont, Ely, 
Gainsborough, Howden, Hull, Leeds, New Malton, Mon- 











| 
mouth, Morpeth, Newark, Newcastle, Northampton, Pen- ( 2055778 
rith, Sheffield, Stamford, Sunderland, Ulverstone, Wake- | 
LLOLG, EVV LIA ak OEM eee c cores yard tare ceo ee eee J 
By Measure, equivalent to Imperial Quarter of from 480 to 
504 lbs., and by Load— 
Lancaster, Liverpool, Nottingham, Tarporley, Warrington, g 
WW GEO VV I aTl i e Piies e cns ck scan saat cit kiaels oe is ee ce 151033 
Potal \itiss.ssceesctets dee ae Note 1,732,558 


Note.—In the following markets two denominations of weights and measures 
are used, and in these cases the names have been entered in both categories, and 
half the sales credited to each :— : 

Exeter.—Barley is sold by imperial measure and by cental. 
Newcastle.—Barley is sold by imperial measure and by boll. 
Plymouth.—Barley is sold by imperial measure and by weight of bushel. 
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_ Oats.—Analysis of Summary of Special Returns from Corn Inspectors, 


as far as Oats Sold in Market are concerned. 





Names of Towns. 





TOWNS IN WHICH OaTs ARE SOLD BY MEASURE ONLY. 


By Imperial Quarter, Comb, and Sack— 

Appleby, Aylesbury, Aylsham, Barnard Castle, Basingstoke, | 
Beccles, Bedford, Blandford, Bridport, Bungay, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Cambridge, Canterbury, Cardigan, Chard, 
Chelmsford, Chichester, Cirencester, Colchester, Darling- 
ton, Dartford, Dereham, Diss, Dorchester, Fakenham, 
Frome, Fareham, Guildford, Hadleigh, Harlestone, Havant, 
Haverfordwest, Hertford, Holt, Ipswich, Launceston, 
Lewes, London, Louth, Lowestoft, Maidstone, North 
Walsham, Newcastle, Newport, Oxford, Portsmouth, Read- | 

ing, Ringwood, Romford, Royston, Rye, Shaftesbury, 
Sherborne, Southampton, Spalding, Stow-in-the-Wold, 
Stowmarket, Sudbury, Tavistock, Tetbury, Uxbridge, 
Wareham, Warminster, Watton, Winchester, Windsor, 
Wolsingham, Woodbridge, Yarmouth 20.0.0... ec csseseseeeeeees J 


By Winchester and Carlisle Bushel, and by Boli— 
Andover, Berwick, Carlisle, Hexham, Kingsbridge, Stockton- 
VY TUES VOU ee et ten estet ede cn norte cedtincscenasanceceeessiee 


TOWNS IN WHICH OATS ARE SOLD BY WEIGHT ONLY. 


By Stone, Hundredweight, and Cental— 


Beverley, Denbigh, Exeter, Kendal, Lincoln, Manchester, 
New Malton, Thetford, Totnes, Warrington, Wrexham........ 


TOWNS IN WHICH OaTs ARE Sotp BY MEASURE AND WEIGHT. 


By Measure, equivalent to Imperial Quarter of from 280 to 
336 lbs.— 

Barnstaple, Birmingham, Bodmin, Boston, Boa demeers| 
Bridlington, Bristol, Cardiff, Carnarvon, Carmarthen, 
Chepstow, Exeter, Gloucester, Helston, King’s Lynn, Mid- | 
dlewich, Monmouth, Nantwich, Northampton, Plymouth, 
Redruth, St. Austell, Taunton, Tewkesbury, Truro, Has 
Wisbeach; iW Orcesters Winks fas Rs. ee GI 8. faced 


By Measure, equivalent to Imperial Quarter of 236 LOS 
Brigg, Cocker mouth, Derby, Durham, Egremont, Ely, Gains- 
borough, Howden, Hull, Huntingdon, Leeds, Morpeth, 
Norwich, Newark, ‘Sheffield, Stamford, Sunderland, Wake- 
RII STS SSE ROR RTC gE 0 Oy aie oe ee ey een 


By Measure, equivalent to Imperial Quarter of from 336 to 
368 lbs.— 
Chester, Coventry, Leicester, Liverpool, Penrith, ee 
Sleaford, Tarporley, Warrington, Wigan, Wrexham............ 


By Measure, equivalent to Imperial Quarter of from 448 fo 
504 lbs., and by Load— 
Alnwick, Lancaster, Nottingham, Ulverstone .. 00... erences 

















Quantity 
of Oats Returned 
in each Town 
for last Year. 





Qrs. 


69,463 


10,367 


12,023 


52,267 


19,073 


14,994 


55787 





183,974 


Note.—In the following markets two denominations of weights and measures 
are used, and in these cases the names have been entered in both categories, and 


half tha sales credited to each :— 


Exeter, Warrington, and Wrexham.—Oats are sold by bushel weight and by 


cental. 
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II.— Miscellaneous Statistics of the United Kingdom. 


Tue following report by Mr. Giffen to the Board of Trade is 
prefixed to the new issue Part X of the Miscellaneous Statistics 
of the United Kingdom :— 


“In finally completing the tenth issue of the Miscellaneous 
Statistics of the United Kingdom, I wish to take the opportunity 
of explaining the place held by this publication, both among the 
various issues of this department and as part of the general 
statistical compilations of the United Kingdom. The utility of 
this work and of others appears to be in a great measure lost, from 
the ignorance which prevails respecting their place in the general 
scheme of national statistics. 

“The Miscellaneous Statistics are, in fact, a subdivision of 
the general statistics of the United Kingdom and the empire, the 
remaining parts consisting of the annual statements of trade and 
navigation issued by this department, and the statistical tables 
relating to the colonial and other possessions of the United 
Kingdom, with the exception of India, which are the subject of 
separate publications by the India Office. The whole empire, — 
except India, is described statistically in these four volumes. 
Formerly the series comprised an additional volume, relating to 
the statistics of foreign countries, but this has been abandoned for 
nearly ten years. ‘The various abstracts issued by this department 
—the Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom, the Statistical 
Abstract of the Colonies, and the Statistical Abstract Relating tv 
Foreign Countries—also contain a view of the whole statistics of — 
the empire; but they belong to a different series, contain mainly a — 
selection of principal figures, and exhibit a comparison for a period 
of fifteen years in almost all the tables. The series to which the 
Miscellaneous Statistics belong gives a fuller view of the annual 
statistics of the empire, and makes up, in fact, however imperfectly, 
a digest of national statistics, such as members of parliament and 
the public often desiderate, not knowing that an attempt is made — 
to supply the want. 

‘““A good deal of the misapprehension appears to have arisen 
from the gradual splitting-up of the annual digest of statistics 
which this department was originally established to furnish, and 
from the competition of the abstracts themselves, which were of 
subsequent creation, and have become extremely popular and 
useful, though they do not enter into so much detail. In other ways 
also the Miscellaneous Statistics have been suffered to fall into — 
the background more than it was desirable they should do. The 
history seems to have been this :—In 1832. Mr. Porter was entrusted 
by the Board of Trade ‘ with the important duty of organising and 
conducting an office for obtaining and arranging statistical returns, 
in order to exhibit, in a systematic form, statements bearing upon 
the condition of various interests of the British Empire’* and 


—* « See preface to tables of the revenue, population, commerce, &c., of the 
United Kingdom, Part I, from 1820 to 1831, both inclusive. London, 1833. 
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he commenced his labours by publishing a digest called Tables of 


the revenue, Population, Commerce, Sc., of the United Kingdom, 
embracing the period from 1820 to 1831. This volume contained 


colonial as well as home statistics, and was succeeded by a similar 


annual publication for each year down to 1852, with the addition 
of a ten years’ digest for the years 1831-40, and another for 
1841-50, and of supplementary volumes at irregular intervals, con- 
taining statistical tables relating both to the colonies and foreign 
countries. The first digest contained statistics of foreign trade 
and shipping, as well as of revenue, population, and other matters, 
and were the only annual statements of trade and navigation, at 
all pretending to completeness published at that time and down to 
1852. In the latter year a great change occurred. It was decided 
to subdivide the tables of revenue, population, commerce, d&vc., and 
to publish separately an annual statement of trade and navigation, 
comprising all the statistics relating to foreign trade hitherto pub- 
lished in the tables of revenue, but in a revised and enlarged form ; 
and also to publish separately a volume of colonial statistics, a 
volume of foreign statistics, and a volume called Miscellaneous 
Statistics to include all the home statistics except those comprised 
in the annual statement of trade and navigation. ‘The reason of 
all this is fully explained in the preface to the Annual Statement of 
Trade for 1853, a copy of which is contained in an appendix to 
this volume. The effect, however, was that the Miscellaneous 
Statistics fell into the background, the more so that the abstracts 
which were commenced in 1854 were found to compete with them. 
Their place as part of a single digest of the whole national 
statistics was also farther obscured by a division of the annual 
statement of trade and navigation into two parts, one for trade 
only and another for shipping, which took place in 1871, and by 
the simultaneous arrangement then made for publishing the Mis- 
cellaneous, Oolonial, and Foreign statistics triennially instead of 
annually. In this way the original purpose of the Miscellaneous 
Statistics has been well-nigh forgotten by all, except a few statis- 
ticians. The statement that in the publications named—the 
Annual Statements of Trade and Navigation, the Statistical Tables 
Relating to the Colonies, and the Miscellaneous Statistics—will be 
found what is professedly a digest of the whole statistics of the 
empire, excepting India, will probably strike many with surprise, 
there being no suspicion that such a digest exists. 

“It must be one result of this inattention that the Miscellaneous 


_ Statistics are now less complete than they would otherwise have 


been. Instead of falling into the background as the volume has 
done, no statistical publication deserved more attention and 
criticism. The neglect is the more remarkable because the Mvs- 
cellaneous Statistics are far from being a mere compilation and 
digest. As Mr. Porter remarked in his first preface, this office was 
established in order to ‘obtain’ statistical returns, and the volume 
of Miscellaneous Statistics is largely the fruit of this department's 
labours in obtaining returns. Not to speak of the gradual improve- 
ment of the tables supplied by other departments, which is partly 
due to our efforts, the volume of Miscellaneous Statistics contains 


. 
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many statistics of prices, wages, bank returns, and other matters 
not to be found in any other official record, and which this depart- 
ment procures with considerable labour. Imperfect as it is, then, 
there is no doubt the volume, even as it stands, would be more 
used if it were better known. As a digest of masses of statistics 
contained in innumerable volumes it should save much labour to 
the political student, and it is something more than a digest. 

“It has not been customary to introduce many changes into 
this publication from year to year, which would tend to make it 
inconvenient for reference, and I have specially avoided any 
thorough revisal while the Committee on Statistics, appointed by 
the Treasury, is sitting ; but one or two additions of a minor kind 
have been made to the present issue : 

‘““1. In the digest of the educational statistics I have procured, 
with your sanction, and added some statistics of the higher 
education throughout the United Kingdom. The authorities at 
the respective universities have been communicated with, and have 
generally been most courteous in giving information. The results 
will be found at p. 44 et seg. It need hardly be said that if any 
comparison is made between different universities based on these 
figures, it would be necessary to consider their different circum- 
stances, and the different values attached in each to matriculation 
and to degrees. 

“These statistics as to bigher education are also only presented 
as a beginning of statistical tables on the subject. It would be most 
desirable if those interested would look at the tables, and make 
suggestions for farther improvement. The tabies should also be 
supplemented by statistics as to intermediate education, which are 
now most defective. 

“2. In addition to the digest of the usual annual statistics, a 
digest of the various special returns relating to owners of land, 
which were presented to parliament in 1874, 1875, and 1876, will 
be found at p. 430 et seq. 

“3. Special attention has been given in the present volume to 
the returns of wages from the various manufacturing districts (see 
p. 394 ef seq.). With the help of the Chambers of Commerce in 
the principal towns, and frequently of the principal manufacturers 
in different trades, an attempt has been made to state not only the 
bare weekly or daily rates of wages in the different employments, 
but also the length of day or week for which the wages are paid, 
and the proportion per cent. of each class at a different rate of 
wage to the whole number employed in a given manufacture. It 
is hoped that by means of these particulars a more definite 
meaning has been given to the so-called rates of wages than if all 
the different classes of wage-receivers were specified without any- 
thing to indicate their relative numbers, or if there were no 
description of the length of day or week. I have specially to call 
attention to the fulness of the returns relating to wages in the 
building trades in the various districts throughout the country. 

‘This volume is brought out after the lapse of two-and-a-half 
years from the former issue, so that there has been some accelera- 
tion of the date of publication. It is still to be regretted, however, 
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that so long a time passes after the close of the years to which the 
Miscellaneous Statistics relate before they are published. The matter 
is entirely out of the hands of this department, the delay arising 
through the previous delay in publishing many parts of the original 
statistics which are here digested. It will be impossible to make 
any annual digest of statistics so complete and useful as it ought 
to be without a general acceleration of the publication of the annual 
statistics of the United Kingdom. 

“On account of the great interest in the subject, and the frequent 
applications made to this department for copies of them, I have 
thought it of interest to add in an appendix copies of the prefaces 
by Mr. Porter to the volumes of statistics published by him in 
1833, and of the prefaces of Mr. Fonblanque to the Annual State- 
ment of Trade and Navigation, and the Miscellaneous, Colonial, and 
Foreign Statistics in 1853, when the tables of the revenue, popula- 
tion, commerce, &c., were divided.” 





IIIl.—Notes on Economical and Statistical Works. 


Eintwickelung der Gfesetze des menschlichen Verkehrs und der 
daraus fliessenden Regeln fur menschlichen Handeln. Von Hermann 
Heinrich Gossen, 1854. 

In the preface to the last edition of Professor Jevons’s Theory 
of Political Hconomy, the author gives a brief account of a work on 
the theory of that science, by a German writer, Hermann Heinrich 
Gossen, who has, to a large extent, in Professor Jevons’s opinion, 
anticipated him, though without his knowledge, in the application 
of mathematics to economical research. Gossen’s work is certainly 
a very remarkable one, and the complete oblivion into which it has 
fallen is even more so. It is very difficult to obtain a copy of this 
work, even in Germany, and as the Society is not at present in 
possession of one, it may be useful to lay before members some 
extracts taken from its pages. Gossen’s name is entirely unknown, 
except as tie author of this book, the title of which may be rendered 
in English, The Development of the Laws of Human Commerce and of 
the Rules of Human Action which follow from them. Gossen, it may 
be remarked, dates his preface from Cologne, and the work was 
published in Brunswick. He had apparently been a Government 
servant, since he describes himself as, ‘‘ Koniglich preussischem 
Regierungs-Assessor ausser Dienst.” It is therefore possible that 
something more may be learnt, by application to the Prussian autho- 
rities, concerning him. As Professor Jevons observes, “the tone 
of his remarks here and there seems to indicate that he was a disap- 
pointed, if not an injured man.” He was evidently a man of con- 
siderable education, and of large acquaintance with the actual facts 
of commerce, but his work itself might be taken to prove that he 
was by no means an adept in literature, and that this was his first 
venture. It has no index, nor even a table of contents, and it is not 
divided into chapters. These are serious defects in a work of a 
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scientific character, and they almost account for the small notice 
taken of the book when it was published, and the almost entire 
oblivion into which it has fallen since. We propose to give some 
extracts from it, quoting a large part of the preface and introduc- 
tory part almost verbatim, and also the terms of the propositions in 
which Gossen states his chief conclusions. We do not give any of 
the mathematical reasoning, because, in the first place, it would be 
very difficult to follow it without the diagrams, and next, because 
the nature and characteristics of the method employed will be far 
more easily learnt from Professor Jevons’s book. Our translation 
is intended to present to the reader the full meaning of our author, 
and literary form has, therefore, been sacrificed to accuracy in 
many cases, and where amplification seemed desirable in the interests 
of clearness, we have not hesitated to employ it. 


Preface to Gossen’s Work. 


‘“‘ In the following pages I give to the judgment of the public 
the results of twenty years’ thought. What Copernicus succeeded 
in effecting for the explanation of the association of the planets in 
space, that I believe I have effected for the explanation of the asso- 
ciated life of man on the surface of the earth. I believe that I 
have been able to discover the force (and, in general outline, the 
laws of its action) which renders the associated life of man possible, 
and which causes the progress of the human race to continue. And 
just as the discoveries of one man made it possible to determine the 
paths of the heavenly bodies during an infinity of time, so, I 
believe, am I, in consequence of my discovery, in a position to point 
out to men, with infallible certainty, the way in which they must 
act in order to attain the end of their lives in the most perfect 
manner. 

‘““ Tf I have not deceived myself in this belief, the fact will be 
shown by this, that my initiation of this new path will, like the 
discovery of Copernicus, be found to possess the power of con- 
vincing men of its correctness. May it soon, if thus confirmed, 
obtain a Kepler and a Newton, who will determine with further 
precision the laws of the action of the force which sways the actions 
of mankind. Bove Vee) HALE ag 

‘“* With regard to the form of the investigation, its mathematical 
nature will undoubtedly arouse the opposition of the majority of 
those who are disposed to busy themselves with politico-economic 
questions. For mathematical knowledge is, unfortunately, by no 
means regarded at present as a necessary part of education. In 
order to justify this form, however, it is sufficient to remark, that 
in political economy we have to do with the joint action of various 
forces, and that it is impossible to determine the resultant.of the 
joint action of forces without calculation. It is therefore just as 
impossible to make progress in true Political Economy without the 
help of mathematics, as it was in the case of the formerly unknown 
facts of true astronomy, true physics, true mechanics, &c.; and it 
may have not a little contributed to the confusion in which political 
economy finds itself, that, until now, it has not succeeded. in dis- 
covering the mathematical form which suits it. With reference to 
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this, namely, that a mathematical treatment is not by any means a 
usual practice, it has been my endeavour only to assume as known 
that part of mathematics which is taught in schools. Only on a few 
occasions would it be necessary to determine maxima and minima, 
and in those cases it would be necessary to call to our aid a portion 
of mathematics which oversteps this limit. This, however, has no 
effect on the comprehensibility of the reasonings, for it is wholly 
inaurerent to the reader whether he carefully follows out the calcu- 
lation of this maximum or minimum, since care is taken that the 
nature of the maximum in reference to the minimum shall in the 
particular case be made clear in other ways. Iam therefore of 
opinion that, for those who seriously desire to test my deductions, 
the mathematical basis will be no real obstacle. In order to 
make the comprehension of my reasoning still more easy, I have 
practically applied each theoretic deduction in an imaginary 
example by means of numerical tables. It will thus be easy for 
those who have no desire to follow out the theoretical reasoning, to 
make themselves acquainted with the results, and so weigh the 
conclusions drawn from them. The testing of the calculations may, 
however, be omitted with less hesitation, since it is well known that 
in mathematical investigations the correctness of the results may be 
easily vouched for, if the assumptions from which we start are 
recognised as sound, and the testing of these assumptions is pos- 
sible without any mathematical knowledge. . . . . . On the 
deductions themselves I have to remark that most of them are to 
be regarded more as tentative sketches than as the completed pro- 
ducts of my labour.” 


Having thus given his own view of his historical position as an 
economist, and defended his use of mathematics, which he appa- 
rently supposes to be wholly new, Gossen proceeds to set forth in 
the following manner the principles on which he bases his theory of 
economics. It will be observed that he begins with a psychological 
investigation, namely, an inquiry into the nature of the phenomenon 
of pleasure considered as a continuous emotional state, and he 
assumes, as a matter of common experience, that any given pleasure 
tends to diminish in magnitude when repeated, according to a 
definite law. His first principle is therefore established induc- 
tively. 

. Introductory Portion of Gossen’s Work. 


“Man desires to enjoy his life, and places the end of his life in 
the raising of his life’s enjoyment to the maximum. But, on the 
one hand, the life of man lasts a considerable time, and there are a 
number of pleasures which man can exhaust in a moment, but 
which impose on him in their consequences privations which are 
out of all proportion to the enjoyment he has received from them. 
On the other hand, the highest and purest pleasures are first per- 
ceptible to man, they first appear to him as enjoyments, when he has 
been educated up to appreciating them. A man who should think 
that he would most perfectly attain the end of his life if he were 
every instant to exhaust himself on the pleasure which at the 
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instant appeared greatest, without thinking of the remainder of his 
life’s enjoyment, would deceive himself sorely. In order to find the 
true magnitude of any given pleasure, we must keep in mind not 
merely the enjoyment of the moment, but also the fact that all the 
renunciations which the actual enjoyment will cause to us during 
the rest of our lives must be deducted. It must be considered how 
far an enjoyment is likely to hinder our attaining the bodily as 
well as spiritual culture, which makes men fit for the higher and 
finer enjoyments. In other words— 

‘* Enjoyment must be so directed that the swm of the enjoyments 
of the whole of life may be a maximum. 

‘On this basis we see all men act without exception, from the 
cradle to the grave—the king and the beggar, the frivolous vivewr 
and the penitent monk ; and if the ways of men as we observe them 
are so enormously various, this merely arises from the variety of 
views taken on the magnitude of different pleasures, a magnitude 
which undoubtedly also varies for different persons according to 
the degree of culture attained by them, and on the magnitude of 
the hindrance which any given pleasure will place in the way of 
future pleasures; in this respect, that everyone desires to bring his 
enjoyment to a maximum, all are alike. Hven the ascetic, who is 
apparently most removed from this desire, in that he seeks to 
obtain the Kingdom of Heaven, acts with the same end in view. 

; From the recognition of this end of life there follows 
this rule for the acts of man: Man should so regulate his actions that 
the sum of lus life’s pleasure should be a maximum. , 

‘“‘ Having laid down this basis, we must next investigate the 
laws according to which the power ‘of feeling pleasure works. 

“On carefully considering in what way “enjoyment takes place, 
we find that the following are the common characteristics of all 
pleasures. 

“IT. The magnitude of one and the same pleasure decreases con- 
tinually, if we proceed uninterruptedly with its production, until at 
length satiety is arrived at. 

‘“‘ II. A similar decrease in the magnitude of a pleasure occurs 
when we recur to a pleasure that we have had before; and not 
merely in this way, that, by repeated production of a pleasure the 
same decrease occurs, but the magnitude of the pleasure is less at 
each new commencement, and the length of time during which any 
pleasure is felt as such, becomes less at each repetition ; satiety 
comes sooner, and both the pleasure at the commencement and the 
time of duration are decreased more rapidly the more frequently 
the pleasure is repeated. 

‘Our <nved life affords thousands of examples of these facts . 

. . . We must’ not confuse with this lessening of 
pleasure i in the case of a long continued and oft repeated enjoyment 
of one and the same object, the increase which it is possible to 
attain in the capacity for a particular class of pleasures, as a whole, 
by means of cultivation. The cultivation of sight, hearing, taste, 
and intelligence raises our enjoyment of the objects which serve 
these senses, but the continued and repeated enjoyment of the same 
object is none the less subject to a diminution of pleasure.” 
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We need not go further into Gossen’s analysis of consequences of 
his first principle. But we may here give a brief account of his mode 
of employing geometrical illustrations. Since pleasure diminishes 
in the way above described, its conditions may, he held, be repre- 
sented by a straight line cutting a system of two co-ordinates, and 
making an acute angle with the axis of X at a point situated on 
the right hand, or positive side of the origin. He admits that the 
form of the line representing a pleasure will not always be a 
straight line. After describing the nature of the diagrams and the 
mode of constructing them, he gives four diagrams showing four 
kinds of lines: (1) Straight; (2) Curved, with the origin outside 
the curve; (3) Curved, with the origin inside the curve; (4) Un- 
dulating. He then remarks that one or another of these should be 
used according to the nature of the particular observation, and that 
no general rule can be settled beforehand. He therefore adopts the 
straight line, since “‘it fulfils the one condition which we have as 
yet discovered to be necessary, namely, the representing of the 
continuous decrease in the magnitude of a pleasure.” 

The objection to this, of course, is that the form of the Pleasure 
Line is never an equation of the first degree, and we may refer our 
readers to Professor Jevons’s work (p. 40 and onwards), for a 
sound exposition of this theorem, which involves the use of the 
differential calculus. But Gossen enormously simplifies his work 
by this assumption, that the Line of Pleasure is a straight line, and 
for the mere purpose of familiarising the mind with the required 
conceptions, his diagrams are fairly satisfactory. The numerical 
examples, however, based on these rectilinear diagrams, are falla- 
cious and useless. 

We shall conclude by quoting one or two of Gossen’s concep- 
tions, which belong strictly to the department of economic thought. 
His definition of the object of Hconomics is identical with that of 
Professor Jevons, viz., ‘‘ to maximise pleasure,” and his definition of 
Werth is identical with that given by Professor Jevons of Utility: 
“The objects of the external world have utility (Werth) for us, 
which utility rises or falls according to the assistance they lend us 
in attaining the end of our lives”’ [7.¢., the maximum of enjoyment]. 
He divides the objects of the external world into three classes :— 

First, those naturally possessing qualities which are a source of 
pleasure to man. 

Second, those which are only subsidiary sources of pleasure, 
not having pleasure-giving qualities in themselves. He instances, 
among other examples, a tobacco pipe, which has no utility apart 
from tobacco. 

Third, those objects which possess no qualities productive of 
pleasure, but which are instrumental in obtaining objects that have 
such qualities, such as tools of all sorts, railways, &c. 

Having defined utility, and described sufficiently those objects 
which possess it, 7.e., useful objects, Gossen passes on to the con- 
sideration of the questions raised by the fact that useful objects 
differ much as to the ease or difficulty with which they may be 
obtained. In all but the very rarest cases, he remarks, useful 
objects can only be obtained by the exertion of energy. Now, 
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“the exertion of energy demands from men more or less of dis- | 


comfort (Beschwerde), and the utility resulting from an exertion 
of energy is necessarily reduced in proportion to the amount of 
discomfort involved in it.’ This principle Gossen illustrates by a 
diagram, in which the lines representing the discomfort due to the 
exertion of energy and the pleasure arising from the objects pro- 
duced by it are on opposite sides of the axis of X, and intersect at 
a point to the right of the axis of Y. The amount of discomfort 
produced in a given time is to be treated as negative utility (or 
** disutility,” as Professor Jevons calls it), and deducted from the 
utility produced in the same time in order to obtain the amount of 
net utility, the net gain on the operation. Gossen then remarks, 
that often, in fact generally, at the commencement an expenditure 
of energy is pleasant. 

Having thus elaborated his theory of Werth or utility, Gossen 
proceeds to define labour, as follows :—‘‘ The deliberate expending 
of energy in order to produce some useful, 7.e., pleasure-causing 
object, we call ‘labour,’ whether the process of expending energy 
is in itself productive of pleasure or pain. Hence it follows that 
we are able to increase the sum of our enjoyments so long as the 
pleasure caused by the objects produced by our labour is greater 
than the pain caused by the discomfort which is inseparable from 
our labour.” 

We have quoted enough to show the remarkable similarity 
between the method of Gossen and the economic conceptions to 
which it led him, and the method of Professor Jevons. ‘The errors 
in Gossen’s work, which arose largely from assuming in the phe- 
nomena a simplicity which does not exist, are quite unimportant in 
comparison with the fact of this coincidence of his method with 
those of other less incautious writers. ‘‘ The fact,’’ says Professor 
Jevons, “that four or more independent writers such as Dupuit, 
Gossen, Walras, and myself, should in such different ways have 
reached substantially the same views of the fundamental ideas of 
economic science, cannot but lend great probability, not to say 
approximate certainty, to those views.” We may remark that as 
regards Gossen and Professor Jevons, the ways in which they have 
arrived at their fundamental ideas are singularly alike. Gossen, 
however, was hampered by his dread of employing mathematics too 
freely in the then state of public opinion. Had he been a little 


more bold, and had he also arranged his book with some regard to ° 


literary propriety, had he divided it into chapters instead of leaving 
it as an eminently nutritious but exceedingly solid mass of “ intel- 
lectual pemmican,’’ Gossen would very probably have sooner ob- 
tained the recognition which is his due. 

From the point of view of this Society, the establishment of 
economics on a mathematical basis, is of the highest interest. 
When it is once recognised by those competent to express an opinion, 
that the study of economics is a study of the relations of the 


quantities representing certain social phenomena, the scientific posi- — 


tion of the much vilified and scorned statistical method is assured. 
For it can be shown that the statistical method is the only one by 
which we can become cognisant of the quantities in question, and 
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* that it bears a similar relation to Economics, and indeed to 


a 


a 


Sociology generally, as Spectrum Analysis does to Physical Astro- 
nomy. 
Annuaire des Finances Russes. Par A. Vessélovsky, Sécrétaire 


~ du Comité Scientifique du Ministére des Finances. Huitiéme année, 


1879. 

The excellence of the work done in the statistical bureaux of 
Russia is well known. Working on materials of a very imperfect 
character, and which, even when satisfactory as to quality, are 
often not completed without long delays, M. Vessélovsky and his 
able colleagues deserve great credit for the high character of the 
publications that are prepared under their supervision. M. Vessé- 
lovsky in particular has shown himself indefatigable in the task of 
introducing a good system of statistical work into the finances of 
the Czar’s empire. The present number of the Annuaire, giving 
the figures for 1877, has appeared fully six months earlier than the 
usual time, its author having taken measures to accelerate the issue 
of that portion of the materials which has hitherto caused the delay. 
As it now stands, the Annuaire contains the “ réglement definitif ”’ 
of the budget of 1877, that is, the details of the actual expendi- 
ture and receipts of that year, as well as a statement of the amount 
and general position of the national debt of Russia on Ist January, 
1877. Next we have the estimates for the budget of 1879; then 
the receipts from taxation in 1877, given in full detail, and a full 
account of the operations of the Bank of Russia in 1877 and 1878. 
The rest of the volume is devoted to general statistics, which are 
supplied in some cases for several years, and to an account of 
recent financial legislation, the text of the edicts in which the 
various laws were promulgated being given. This latter is a new 
feature in the Annwaire, as are also the elaborate statistics of 
coinage since 1800, and of emigration and immigration from 1857 
to 1877. There is nothing to remark here on the budget of 1877, 
except that it was a war budget, and that it showed a large deficit, 
as might be expected. The “ordinary”? expenses amounted to 
585 millions of roubles or 36 millions in excess of the receipts. 
The ‘‘extraordinary ” expenses entailed by the war amounted to 
429 millions. Of thecredits opened for the exceptional purposes of 
the war, about 19 millions remained unexpended, and have since 
been annulled. With regard to the tables of immigration and 
emigration given by M. Vessélovsky, we in the last number of this 
Journal gave a translation of a réswmé of their results, taken from 
the Journal de St. Pétersbourg of 14th December, 1878, the figures 
having already appeared in the Compte rendu du Commerce Hatérieur. 
The statistics supplied concerning the operations of the Mint of 
St. Petersburg from 1800 to 1878 are the first that have been 
prepared on this subject since the appearance of the work of 
M. Tchistiakow in 1844. In 1851 MM. Tchevkine and Ozersky 


_ gave some figures relative to the amounts of the precious metals 


used for coinage purposes, but only incidentally to their main 
object, which was confined to inquiring into the production of the 
mines of Russia. Similar rough estimates of the amounts coined 
have been included in the annual reports of the administration of 
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mines, but even these have ceased to appear since 1873. The tables 
now published by M. Vessélovsky therefore supply a want that has 
hitherto been very inadequately satisfied. They include the whole 
of the issues of platinum, gold, and silver coins that have been 
made in Russia during the last seventy-eight years, with the excep- 
tion of certain special coinages, such as those struck in Finland, in 
Warsaw (up to 1867) and in Tiflis (from 1805 to 1832). The 
total amount issued during this period is about 1,242; millions of 
roubles. Of this fully two-thirds is in gold. The coinage of gold 
commenced in 1802. The amounts of this metal coined annually 
vary considerably. From 1802 to 1846 the increase, excluding 
certain exceptional years, was steady, and from 1846 till 1870 the 
coinage was never much above or below 20 millions, except in 1862 
and 1863, when it rose to 32 and 36 millions respectively. In 1871 
only 4,600,000 roubles of gold was coined, after which the quantity 
again increased. The amount coined in 1878 was 345 millions. 
The annual coinage of silver has also varied considerably, bat as 
silver has been in use in Russia for a long time, the increase on the 
amount coined in 1800 has not been great till within the last few 
years. In 1877 and 1878 the amounts were 10 and 10% millions of 
roubles, and these are less than those of 1817 and 1818, which were 
respectively 134 and tg millions. In 1828 the Russian Govern- 
ment commenced to issue platinum coins, and about 4+ million 
roubles of these were struck between that date and 1845, when the 
coinage was discontinued. It is rather curious that in the two years 
1839 and 1840 the value of platinum coins issued was only 63 roubles, 
though both previously and subsequently considerable amounts were © 
annually struck; the value of platinum issue in 1844, or only two 
years previous to the cessation of the platinum coinage, being 
643,584 roubles, a sum much in excess of that of any other year. 

Hssat de Statistique Générale de V Hgypte. Années 1873-77. 
Premier volume. Le Caire, 1879. 

This work is intended to form, when it is completed, as full a 
statistical account of Kgypt as the condition of that country admits 
of. At present the returns which are at the disposal of M. Amici, 
the head of the statistical office, are in many cases meagre, and in 
most cases in a form different from that generally adopted in 
Hurope. Very good progress, however, has been made towards the 
introduction of a better state of things, and in a few years a 
thorough organisation of the statistical department will have been 
effected. The present volume of Hgyptian statistics is divided 
into six chapters, dealing with, (1) Population (part first); (2) 
Immigration and Emigration ; (3) External Commerce; (4) Navi- 
gation (foreign and coastwise); (5) Posts; (6) Agriculture (part 
first). The second volume will contain the remainder of those 
chapters which are not yet completed, as well as the statistics of 
public instruction, of public works, of railways, of telegraphs, of 
justice, and of other smaller matters. The information given does 
not, except in one or two cases, when the fact is specified, include 
accounts of the newly-annexed provinces of Souakin and Massawah. 
M. Amici finds that he is able definitively to establish the fact that — 
the population of Egypt is increasing, and at a faster rate than that 
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of some other nations. The rate is o'92 per cent., and if this per- 


centage is erroneous, it errs rather in defect than excess, for the 


deaths are, and have been for some time, reported with tolerable 


regularity, while the system of registration of births is in a very 
unsatisfactory condition. It may be observed that the figures 
showing the proportion of male to female births, make that propor- 
tion a high one, viz., 111 to 100 in 1875, and 110 to 100 in 1876. 
This fact is somewhat suspicious, for in most countries the ratio is 
from 104 to 106 per cent. The only country besides Hgeypt which 
has a figure differing much from what may be called the normal 
rate,is Roumania. The infant mortality of Egypt is very high, 
55°5 per cent. of the deaths being those of children from 1 to 5 
years old. The information contained in the tables of commerce 
and navigation does not call for any special remark. The account 
of the postal arrangements will be found interesting ; they include 
the statistics of the provinces of Souakin and Massawah. From 
Suez to Facher, the most distant postal centres of the new domi- 
nions of the Hgyptian Government, is 1,915 miles, and the transit 
occupies about a month. The statistics of agriculture given in this 
volume include those of the extent of the cultivable land, its divi- 
sion into Ouchouri and Kharadgi land, the proportions cultivated at 
different periods of the year with reference to the rising of the 
Nile, the number of animals and the number of date trees in existence 
in Egypt. These two latter points are illustrated by cartograms, in 
which the number of horses, sheep, or other animals, and of date 


_ trees per feddan in a given district, is expressed by colouring the 


portion of the surface of the map representing the district with a 
particular tint. 

The Appendix to the Report from the Select Committee on Wine 
Duties contains some very interesting statistical information. In 
particular we may notice the paper, No. 2, of those put in by 
Mr. Seldon, of the Customs Department, showing the ‘ number of 
gallons of wine on which duty was paid in the United Kingdom, in 
each of the five years preceding, and in each quinquennial period 
following the adoption of the alcoholic test, distinguishing the 
quantities from Portugal, Spain, Italy, France, other foreign 
countries, and from Australia and other British possessions, showing 
also the rates leviable and the amount of duty received thereon.” 


‘The table shows how considerable the increase in the imports of 


the wines of France, Spain, and Portugal has been. Hven taking 
the total of the quinquennial period 1861-65, the prosperous half 
of a trade cycle, and comparing it with that of 1866-70, a period of 
depression, an increase of imports from all three countries occurred. 


‘In the case of France and Spain the increase is very large, being 


nearly 100 per cent. in the case of the former, and about 35 per 
cent. in that of the latter country. The Spanish wines are imported 
in considerably greater quantities than the products of the other 
two nations. Table 3 shows ‘the quantities of foreign wine on 
which duty was paid in the United Kingdom from the year 1871 to 
1878 inclusive, showing also the tariff classification under which 
the rates of duty were levied, and the amount of duty received 


_ thereon.” A glance at the table shows that almost the whole of 
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the Spanish and Portuguese wines are rated as liable to the 2s. 6d. 
duty, whilst almost all the French are of sufficiently small alcoholic 
strength to be admitted at the 1s. duty. Mr. Keene, the head of the 
laboratory department of the Customs, handed in a paper to the 
committee, containing a full report to the Commissioners of the 
Customs regarding the results obtained in testing the wines exhi- 
bited in the Exhibition of 1874. Many interesting facts come out 
in this report, in particular the greater number and variety of the 
samples of Spanish and Portuguese wines. Mr. Keene’s reports on 
the wines exhibited in 1862 and 1873 are also given. Mr. Schwanlu 
supplied the committee with a table “ showing the duties levied on 
cotton goods imported into Spain from countries enjoying ‘ most 
favoured nation’ treatment, compared with the duty imposed on 
goods imported from England.” Mr. G. Menzies put in a paper 
showing “the unequal taxation on alcoholic drinks in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland.” From this table it appears the duty paid 
on proof alcohol in Ireland was 6s. 7¢d., in Scotland 7s. 13d., and in 
England only 3s. 1od., the comparison however being of course 
imperfect, as it is possible for a considerable quantity of spirit to pay 
duty in one country and be consumed in another. Colonel Romilly, 
the deputy chairman of the Customs, handed in to the committee 
several papers, among the rest an estimate of the number of proof 
gallons of spirit consumed in the year 1877-78 in the United 
Kingdom, and another showing the receipts from the wine duties 
for each year from 1845 to 1878 inclusive. 

Huropean and United States Tariffs, together with the Approwimate 
Percentage of Duties upon the Present Value of the Articles specified ; 
also Tables showing Total Value of British Huports to various Foreign 
Countries from the Year 1840 to the Year 1878, and of Imports 
from the same Countries from the Year 1855 to the Year 1878; with 
Tables showing the Quantities and Values of Iron and Principal 
Hardware Goods Hxported from Great Britain to various Foreign 
Countries, and Imported therefrom into Great Britain from the Year 
1869 to the Year 1878. Wolverhampton Chamber of Commerce, 1879. 

This compilation, prepared by a committee of the Wolver- 
hampton Chamber of Commerce, appointed to examine statistics 
relative to the exports of iron and hardware to foreign markets, will 
be found very useful as a compendious work of reference. The infor- 
mation concerning the tariffs relates to iron, steel, and hardware 
only, and is extracted from a parliamentary return issued in 1876. 
The accounts of the imports and exports—the same class of articles 
—are taken from the statistical abstracts, and the accounts of trade 
and navigation published by the Board of Trade. The old German 
tariff is given as well as the new one, and a moment’s examination 
will show how oppressive the latter is in comparison with that 
which it superseded, which was, in the matter of iron, a. “ free 
trade” tariff. 


IV.—Additions to the Inbrary, with Notes. 


English Municipal Institutions: their Growth and Development from 
1835 to 1879. By J. R.S. Vine, F.S.S. Waterlow and Sons, 1879. 
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Mr. Vine has compiled a very useful volume of statistics on the 
_ above subject. He gives a short sketch of the history of English 
municipalities from the earliest period up to 1835, and then after 
giving a list of all the Acts of Parliament relating to municipal 
corporations from the latter year to 1878, with an outline of their 
general purport, he then describes statistically the growth of these 
bodies under the various heads of area, population, d&c., the statis- 
tics under each head being given for all the corporations. The 
tables are therefore very simple, since only one fact is dealt with at 
atime. There is an appendix, containing a lst of all the Acts of 
Parliament quoted or referred to in the volume, as affecting muni- 
cipal corporations, and an index of matter, not in alphabetical 
order, but in order of sequence in the work, which therefore may 
serve as an analysis of its contents. 

Report on Indian Wheat. By Dr. Forbes Watson. (Presented 
to Parliament by command of Her Majesty.) 

From Dr. Watson’s report it appears that India’s exports of 
wheat are likely to become of considerable importance in the grain 
markets of Hurope. The yearly production of wheat in India is 
already very large, but the wants of the country are sufficiently 
ereat to absorb almost the whole of it at present. Dr. Watson 
estimates the wheat production of India at 40,000,000 quarters, but 
this total is not obtained from accurate returns, and perhaps it 
would be safer to take a lower figure. In any case, however, the 
amount is a large one, probably quite equal to that produced by 
Russia. But the remarkable feature of this branch of Indian agri- 
culture is the high quality of much of the wheat grown in our 
ereat dependency. Dr. Watson was supplied with a large number 
of samples, 827 in all, from all parts of India, and of these 459 were 
“equal or superior in value to grades Nos. 1 and 2 of white wheat,” 
that is of wheats varying in value from 41s. 6d. to 48s. per 496 lbs. 
No less than 101 samples, indeed, were valued at from 44s. to 48s., 
or nearly the price, at the time of valuation, of the best Australian 
descriptions. These fine samples, moreover, come from all parts of 
India, thus showing that their production is not a mere accident. 
Unfortunately the natives are exceedingly careless in treating the 
crops when they are once cut; they take no pains, possibly they 
have not the means, to winnow the grain properly ; they do not keep 
it clean, and often allow different qualities to get mixed with one 
another, and sometimes with oil seeds and other foreign bodies. At 
present, therefore, Indian wheat is not as highly valued as it would 
be if sent to market in good condition. With improvements in 
this respect, and with careful selection of the best sorts of wheat 
for cultivation, there can be no doubt that India would be able to 
export profitably much more than she at present can. The opening 
of the Indus Valley Railway, and consequent establishment of unin- 
terrupted communication between Lahore and Kurrachee, is also 
likely to increase the wheat exports of India. One of the superior 
hard white wheats, about equal in price to Kubanka, is specially 
suited for the Italian market, where wheat of this quality is in 
great demand for the manufacture of maccaroni. We give below 
Dr. Watson’s table summarising the results of the valuations per- 
formed on the samples under his direction. 
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Statement showing the Number of Samples of the undermentioned Qualities 
of Indian Wheats, distinguishing between White and Red, and Hard 
and Soft Qualities; also the Average Price per Quarter of the Wheats 
Classified by Colour and Character of Grain. 





Number of Samples. 











Soft White.) Hard White.| Soft Red. | Hard Red.| Total. 
Superior samples, 44s. to sel Riseipsd ial ity e re 
per quarter of 496 lbs. ........ 

Grade No.1, 418. 6d. to 438. 6d. | 123 13 10 — 146 
¥ SOS: OO Dany cA LSs a boos 73 83 56 _— 212 
OTdimarys 478. lO 3985). sreciaseurpnrets 51 61 74 68 254 
TeriOr, BELOW 375.90 casegr<ssncspoess 9 10 20 75 I14 
Total number of samples ....| 357 167 160 143 827 

s. ee! S.-i $i dy Same 

Average price per quarter....| 41 39. 5 254 36 Tat 20 cee 








Le Journal des Heonomistes. Juillet et Aodit, 1879. Among 
much interesting matter, this publication for July contains an 
article by M. Paul Coq, entitled ‘Les Banques de France et de 
Belgique; leur operations en 1878.” M. Coq discusses the position 
of the Bank of France as compared with the Bank of Belgium, not 
altogether to the advantage of the former. He approves of the 
practice of the directors of the Bank of Belgium, who in their 
yearly report compare the position of the bank, not merely with 
the previous year, but with a series of years, and he very truly 
remarks that the course of the bank’s history cannot be observed 
by merely comparing one annual report with that of the previous 
year. But, after all, is it the business of bank directors to supply 
a statistical account of their institution during more than the year 
on which they are reporting ? It surely is right to hold that it is 
the business of statisticians like M. Coq to trace the general course 
of trade and the money market, and that bank directors have done 
their duty if they give ample details concerning each separate 
year. M. Coq is much displeased that the Bank of France should 
have been reduced ‘‘a prendre sur ‘la reserve’ pour distribuer a 
ses actlonnaires un maigre dividende de gs frs.”” And the reason 
why the profits were so low in 1878, was the scarcity of bills, a 
scarcity which we need hardly say has been felt in other countries 
besides France. His remedy of this unfortunate lack of ‘“ matiére 
escomptable”’ is rather a strange one; he urges the directors of the 
Bank of France to imitate the example of the Bank of Belgium, 
and discount foreign paper more largely. But is there, or rather, 
—for we are speaking of 1878—was there any “foreign” paper 
that the Bank of France could have discounted without reducing 
its charges to an unsafe extent? M. Coq says that the Belgian 
Bank finds this a remunerative business, but it certainly seems 
questionable whether the forcign bill market is a proper field for 
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_ the operations of such an institution as the national bank of a great 
country. The Bank of France has only been suffering from the same 
depressed state of trade and commerce which has existed for the last 
few years in all countries, and in such a period of depression bills 
of the very highest class, such as would be suitable for it, are as 
scarce in Paris as in London. M. Coq is apparently of opinion that 
the heavy discouragement that has so long weighed down the 
commerce is a consequence of the political events which have 
marked the rise of the German empire in its successive stages, the 
defeat of France in 1870, and as a consequence the long course of 
plotting at Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg, which ended in the 
assault on Turkey in 1877. These events and other things have no 
doubt tended to prolong the depression, but the depression itself is 
quite independent of them, and would infallibly have taken place 
without their occurrence, owing to the operation of natural causes. 
M. Cog, in common with many continental economists, has not, in 
our judgment, paid sufficient attention to the evidence which exists 
that trade moves in cycles. The Journal des Heonomistes also con- 
tains a very thoughtful article by M. de Fontpertuis, on the late 
John Stuart Mill’s posthumous ‘‘ Chapters on Socialism,” recently 
published in the Fortnightly Review. It also contains some remarks 
_ by M. H. Passy, on M. Maurice Block’s able investigation of the 
claims put forward by the leaders of the Kathederoscialismus to be 
the expounders of true economic science. 

History of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 
By Alexander Ramsay. Blackwood and Sons, 1879. Mr. Ramsay’s 
Annals of the Highland Society is an interesting compilation made 
from the records of the Society, to which he has had full access. 
He has considerably added to the value of the book, by giving an 
account of the two similar societies which existed in Scotland pre- 
vious to the establishment of the Highland Society ; the “‘ Society 
of Improvers in the Knowledge of Agriculture in Scotland,” and 
the “‘ Edinburgh Society for Encouraging Arts, Sciences, Manufac- 
tures, and Agriculture,” well deserve to have their history written. 
The former of these two bodies came into existence as far back as 
1723, and it expired in the troubles which fell on Scotland in the 
famous year 1745. The Edinburgh Society came into existence in 
1755, and lasted ten years; its demise occurring through the rather 
ignominious cause of a complete collapse of its subscriptions. The 
Highland Society was established in 1783, and has been advancing 
in magnitude and influence ever since. It now has an income of 
over 4,500/. per annum. . 

Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris. Aott, 1879. This 
excellent journal contains interesting articles on ‘‘ The Influence of 
Social Position on Mortality,” on ‘‘ Horse Breeding in France and 
other Countries,’ on ‘ Pauperism in Switzerland,’ and on the 
“Revenue from the Taxable Products of France.” 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fur das Jahr 1877. VI Heft, Wien, 
1879. The latest volume issued by the Imperial Royal Central 
Commission of Austria-Hungary, gives the statistics of crime and 
of lawsuits in Austria for 1877. 

In the new number of the Zeitschrift of the Royal Statistical 
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Bureau of Prussia, is a remarkable paper by Dr. Engel, the Director — 


of the Bureau, entitled ‘‘ What is a Consumer? and what is a 
Producer ?”? (Wer ist Consument? Wer Producent?) In this 
investigation Dr. Engel offers a valuable*contribution to the solution 
of the above questions. At present the statistics, by means of 
which they could be fully dealt with, do not exist, and his object is 
chiefly to show how far we are able to go, and what are the defi- 
ciencies of our information. The matter is of international interest, 
and Dr. Engel hopes that other countries may be induced to make 
new and improved arrangements for the collection of certain sta- 
tistics relating to the professions of the population at their next 
census. Dr. Engel commences his inquiry by dividing the popula- 
tion of Prussia by age into three classes. First, those who are 
under 15 years old; next, those between 15 and 65, and finally 
those who are over 65. The first and third classes are essentially 
‘“‘ consumers,” while the second includes the mass of producers. 
This classification is of course only a first approximation, but it is 
close enough for the immediate purpose in hand. As the individuals 
of the third class may be assumed to have, and indeed have in most 
cases, provided for themselves out of their past earnings, at all 
events to a considerable extent, the only class that is really com- 
posed of conswmers, pure and simple, is the first, and the proportion 
this latter bears to the producing class, gives the ‘‘ Arbeitsbelas- 
tungs-Ziffer,’ or “figure representing the burden on labour.” 
Dr. Engel gives this figure for the principal countries of the world 
as well as for Prussia, and carefully points out the cireumstances in 
the case of each nation, which make it necessary to be cautious in 
drawing deductions from this test alone. Having dealt with the 
Belastungs-Ziffer at some length, and having shown incidentally 
that though Prussia has a much higher one than France, this gives 
no real argument in support of those who say Prussia is over 
populated, Dr. Engel goes on to notice the defects of this mode of 
determining the relative proportions of the Producers and Con- 
sumers of a State. He says, “although with a few exceptions 
those who are in the period of labour as far as their age is con- 
cerned, may be producers, and usually are, yet it is not necessary 


that they should be, and in the case of a few it is certain that they — 


will not be. This circumstance prevents even the most complete 
age-classification of the population from being in itself sufficient for 
answering the questions What is a ‘Consumer?’ and What is a 
‘Producer?’ We must supplement this investigation by the aid of 
statistics of callings (Berufsstatistik).’’ Dr. Engel then proceeds to 
give statistics of callings, classifying the various trades, &c., under 
the main heads of “Callings connected with Material Culture,” 
“ Callings connected with Political Culture,’ and ‘“ Callings con- 
nected with Intellectual and Moral Culture.” The word “ kultur”’ 
cannot, we are aware, be adequately rendered by our “‘ culture,” but 
the sense in which it is here used will be tolerably obvious. Under 
the head of ‘‘ Material Culture’’ are included generally those per- 
sons whose daily acts make up the economic phenomena of society, 
as well as persons connected with the medical profession. ‘‘ Intel- 
lectual and Moral Culture’ includes persons connected with reli- 
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gion, education, art, and literature. The “ Political Culture ” 

- includes the Government, the army, navy, and all officials of what- 
ever grade. The three classes are divided into producers and con- 
sumers, then the number of persons actually engaged in each ealling 
is given, and also the number of those who are dependent on them. 
Dr. Engel observes that these statistics, which are taken from the 
Prussian census of 1867, are very defective, but they serve to a 
certain extent as a guide, and he hopes that in 1880 better measures 
may be taken to obtain similar statistics both in Prussia and else- 
where. ‘he third method which Dr. Engel proposes, is the division 
of the population into “‘ Producers”? and “ Dependent on Pro- 
ducers,’ distinguishing the former as engaged in producing food 
or clothes, &c., or in rendering services, as doctors, clergymen, &c. 

' The difficulty of this and similar statistical investigations is one of 
definition, for the same man may produce the materials for several 
‘classes of articles, e.g., a farmer may produce food (corn, meat, &c.) 
and material for clothing, wool, &c. This very able paper con- 
cludes with a description of the information required for the com- 
plete investigation of the subject, and which Dr. Engel hopes may 
be obtained ‘by each country at the next census. He also gives a 
schedule of the various articles which come under the various 
heads of his proposed statistics of producers of articles of con- 
sumption. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 30th September, 1879. 
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Austria and Hungary— 


Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir 1876, Heft 2; und fiir 1877, 
Riette.6. und. Bs SVO. ONVIEN, 1S ZD  -... 2. c3...c..eceres scares 


Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn, 7°" Jahrgang 1877 ] 
Hefte 4und 5. 4to. Budapest, 1879... ees 
Hivatalos Statistikai Kozlemények Magyarorszig Royal Statistical 
Vasutai, 1876-ban. (Chemins de Fer de la Hongrie | Bureau 
en 1876.) xviii and 287 TPP» imp. 8vo. Budapest, | 
PTD R50: Sacechaceklos AUR bot oe ea Sent nett onmvate ede dees eset J) 


Imperial Statistical 
Central Commis- 
sion 


Denmark— 
Statistisk Tabelverk, Fjerde Rekke— 
Litra B., Nt 2. Den Civile Retspleje i aarene 1873-75 
(justice CLV), HALO Nena eers ete A eee dake Statistical Bureau of 
Statistiske Meddelelser, Tredie Rekke, ler Bind, Denmark 
294 pp., 8vo. Kyjdbenhavn, 1879 ..........csceetereeeeeves 


France— 

Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de f 
legislation comparée, 3° année, June—Aug., 1879. _ M. A. de Foville 
UP ag ty Me i ene, ee ea A Re 

Révue Bibliographique Universelle— 

Partie Littéraire, tome xxv, Nos. 6—8, June—Aug. 
» Technique, tome xxvii, Nos. 6—8, J nt Ah Sa The Editor 
Bv0. “Parisy L879 eed. nisi dscsssecesdedeesedevosees 
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France— Contd. 
Révue Géographique Internationale, 4° année, Nos. 42 ; 
Sea rety Wh gat ek 0) aera se ee pM es 
Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal de la, The Societ 
xx¢ année. 1879. Nos. 7—9, imp. 8vo. Paris _.... y 


Germany — 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Twperial  Staigaee 
Band xxxvii, Hefte 4—7. (April—July, 1879.) 4to. payee cai: 


UAT Eha BOF eae oe mit ied IAL cee UR RTI. eas. ARI. EN CE seh 

Hamscre. Neues Handels-Archiv, Jahrgang 1878,| German Consul-Ge- 
ix and‘ 200 pp. YP lates." SvO, PAG1 8 tant os csertban secon: neral 

Prussia. Zeitschrift des Kéniglich Preussischen Sta- Roval Statistical Haan 
tistischen Bureaus; 19° Jahrgang, 1879. Hefte 1 oy inktomets 
und 2 (Januar—Juni). Diagrams. 4to. Berlin.... te 

Italy— 

Annali di Statistica. Serie 2%, vol. 4° e 5°, 1879.) 

Diagrams. © Svo...° Roma) f2.0.i5..0 alee ee 


. Boliettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di Alcuni dei princi- 
pali Prodotti Agrari. Anno 1879. Nos. 16—32, 
TMP? SVO MM NOMAL. 2 .cnctorseste Areata! eae badse | 

Bollettino Bimestrale delle Situazioni dei Conti. 
Anno X, Nos. 1 e 2, Aprile, 1879. Imp. 8vo. 
ROT 2 sac otis teecdoays wai eresecdih: od saat la bias pula nate eee 

Bollettino mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’Emissione. Anno X, Nos. 3 e 5, 1879. 
Tans SVOL WORN vse car iesarnseloetay tees ee ene 

Bollettino di Notizie Commerciali, 1878. Nos. 20 e 21, 
imp; Syost Moma se. eres alee oeaarnnncntiees te ota 

Bollettino Consolare. Vol. xv, fase.5 e 6. 1879. 8vo. 
PROTO Mecrttaes dekh NCS ose ccazanagnstiabvipaset pitti ga inde aeee eRe Directorate - General 

Statistica degli Affari Civili e Commerciali per l’anno of Statistics ; 
1876, xxxili e 208 pp. Imp. 8vo. Roma, 1878 .... } Ministry of Agricul- 








Statistica del Commercio Speciale Importazione ture, Industry, and 
e di Esportazione Gennaio—Marzo, e Giugno, 1879. Commerce 
BEOn ARON rach tsn os doadkcapaBsyeneepsnsicdeh juss» ghey popelpaora dads memep 
Movimento Commerciale, nel 1878. viii e 257 pp., 4to. 
Homa, 1879 ©. .21.f. fecacteateartlot-caueet scits ee aa ee 
Debiti Comunali e, Provinciali al 31 Dicembre, 1877, 
xlixe 96 pp. Imp. 8vo. Roma, 1879 .........0.0..... 
Popolazione— 


Movimento dello Stato Civile, anni dal 1862 al 1877, 
Introduzione con raffronti di Statistica Inter- 
nazionale, celxxxi pp., imp. 8vo. Roma, 1878 .... | 

Movimento dello Stato Civile, anno XVII, 1878. 
Parte 1*, 179 pp., imp. 8vo. Roma,\1879-...,:.2.-. 

Garbarino (Giuseppe). Statistica dei Pensionati dello 

Stato nel decennio 1868-77 e nel’ anno 1878. 253 pp., 

maps and diagrams, 8vo. Roma, 1879... ii 





Rivista Europea, Rivista Internazionale. Vol. xiii, 
fasc. 3 e 4, vol. xiv, fase. 1, 2, 3, e 4, e vol. xv, fasc. 1. > The Editor 
1879... Imp, 8vo.ceHirbnizeii toe Gh eeie ee eis 

Societa,, Italiana d’Igiene, Giornale della, anno 1°, The Societ 
Nos.3e4. Diagrams, 8vo. Milano, 1879 ,.......... piney ad: 


_ 
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Russia. Annuaire des Finances Russes, huitiéme année. 


1877. Imp. 8vo. St. Pétersbourg, 1879 } M. A. Vessélovsky . 


Ser es 


Spain— 
Sociedad Geografica de Madrid— 
Boletin de la. Tomo vi, Nos. 4 y 5, y tomo vii, 
God eae eee IS ee. ae Ee Oe eee eens MA ee This Soeiok 
Sesién en honra de Juan Sebastian de Eleano. 8vo. eer ag 
LECT TRE boy eo PA Or SO eee eee eee 
Sweden and Norway — 
Norway— Officielle Statistik— 
A. No.1. Beretning om Skolevesenets Tilstand, | 
for aaret 1877. (Instruction Pub- 
Diy Vae ) pears en SE ac Fes WSs. Ta ean es 
C. ,, 1. Resultaterne af Folketellingen i Januar, 
1876, 2%*t Hefte. (Résultats du Re- 
COTIBCIAOEE Ma 5 oi asesg Ua onion Lubes dos2. beans 
» 9» 3a. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Handel i 
aaret 1878. (Commerce). ....1........:..... 
» » 86. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Skibs- 
fart iaaret 1877. (Navigation) _........ 
4to. Kristiania, 1879 


Central Statistical 
Bureau of Norway 


SwEDEN—Officiela Statistik— 
I. Telegrafvisendet, ny foljd 18, for ar 1878 (Télé- | 
Sree, ha) OG (OR Gees aspire cnet ibe Aenean Pe ae ! 
K. Helso- och sjukvarden-— 
1. Ny foljd 17 for ar 1877 (Hygiene Publique) 
VATU ea he, Rai ipglees Wawra. cay erg ne aan etre a een 
Jordbruk och Boskapsskétsel, XIII, for ar 1877 | Central Statistical 
(Siataatiq we Ae ricole ess. wegtacee che doetansssonsisies C Bureau of Sweden 
Landtmiteriet, 12, for 4r 1878 (Arpentage) 
Lots- och Fyrinrattningen samt Lifraddnings- 
anstalterna 4 rikets kuster, 6, for 4r 1878 
(Pilotage, Phares, et Sauvetage). Maps........ 
Ato. Stockholm, 1879 ) 








Ho 


United States— 

Agriculture, Department of, Special Monthly Reports 
upon the Condition of Crops. Nos. 14—16, J une | 
wAueust, 1879. Syo.. Washington. ioc...sissyereninee-- 

Bureau of Education, circulars of information of the, 
1879— 

No, 1. Training Behools for Nurses. ...../.....0.--..0 
,, 2. Proceedings of the Department of Super- 
intendence. 8vo. Washington............ 

Bureau of Statistics— 

Report of the, for the quarter ended 31st March, ) 
A879. (Syed. WieelnetOn ciara ois oaks dieses heen: | 
Imports and Exports, Summary Statement of the, uel oseph Nimmo, Esq., 
for the month ended 31st May, 1879, and for the jun. 
eleven months ended the same [corrected to 
10th July, 1879].. No. 11. 1lOpp., 4to. ...........0 

Alphabetical List of Private Claims presented to the 
House of Representatives, First to Thirty-first | American Statistical 
Congress: Vols. ii and iii (H—Z). Half calf, 4to. Association 
Washington, 1853 ,.........cssesee ee rassiad Gacneeaie 


Commissioner of 
Agriculture 


os 


Commissioner of 
Education 


1 
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United States— Contd. 
Banks, Reports of the Condition of the, 1858. 352 pp., ) 
cloth, 8vo. Washington 
Report of the United States and Mexican Boundary 
Survey, by Major W. H. Emory. Vol. i, 174 pp., 
cloth, maps, plates, &c., 4to. Washington, 1857. .... 
Congressional Globe, The, First Session of Thirty- 
seventh and Thirty-eighth Congress, 1861 and 1864. 
Boards, 4to. Washington .scccicscccstescceeetscececeedevttees 
Executive Documents, Thirty-third Congress, 1854-55. 
Wy Ole <ul, calt. vo," Washington (ho series cores 
Finance Reports for the Years 1852-53, 1854, 1856-57, 
and 1858-59. Cloth, 8vo. Washington...........0...... 
Fish and Fisheries Commission, Report of the Com- 
missioner for 1873-74 and 1874-75. li and 777 pp., 
cloth, plates, &c., 8vo. Washington, 1876 ................ 
Indian Trust Bonds, Report of the Select Committee 
on the Abstraction of, 1861. 365 pp., cloth, 8vo. 
Washitigton. .....:. dete See et ce Reet ee a 
Journal of the Senate, Thirty-third Session of Congress, 
1854. 582 pp., calf, 8vo. Washington v0.00... 
Revenue, Reports of the Special Commissioner of, for 
the years 1865-66, 1866, and 1868. Cloth, 8vo. 
eee ssetsceessseonsa nes sreneereeee sresieecieeteneneonntstescecenen American »Statiae 
rt of War in Europe in 1854, 1855, and 1856. Report + irre ee 
by Colonel R. Delafield. 277 pp., cloth, plates, &c., | “*80M#"1 
4¢0, Washington, 186 Linear. kittie itive ns es 
War, Reports of the Committee on the Conduct of the ; 
Fort Pillow Massacre, Returned Prisoners. Plates, 
&c., cloth, 8vo. 1864 v.usieeniunten i ee ei tee 
American Quarterly Register, by James Stryker, vol. 11, 
Nos. 1 and 2, September and December, 1849, cloth. 
Syo.. Philadel p iia vic... eer eee n,n crete 
Massacuusetts. Boston City Board of Health, Third 
Annual Report of, 1875. 127 pp., diagrams, 
8vo. 
Massacuvuserts. State Board of Health, Sixth Annual 
Report, January, 1875. xvi and 379 pp., plans, «c., 
SV0. p DOSEN Wiezn Maneater tee erm Sree eee 
New York. Twelfth Annual Report of the Board of 
Education, 1854. - Plates, &c., 8vo. .....c te 
New York. Senate Documents, Fifty-seventh Session, 
1834. Vol. ii (Nos. 51 to 126 inclusive), half calf, 
Svo.2 Albany rent anvils. rte eta eee ere 
Vermont, Births, Marriages, and Deaths in, Nine- | 


POOR eee eee eee nets rane rene eereeerseeeeeeeeee 


eee eee eee eee eee errr eer eee eee ee eer eer cere re rer rere eee errr eee er errr ery 


teenth and Twentieth Report on the, for the Years 
1875-76. Cloth, 8vo. Rutland and Montpelier, 
I iy Ly bre IO UAS: 2 228 ON Pee hihy n El Perce hou Maul YB 
Massacuvusetts. Board of State Charities, Fifteenth 
Annual Report, with Appendix, January, 1879. +} The Board | 
Cloth, .8voi“(Bostom? Rin. 2b aSA se. cee aes 
Micnuiean. Births, Marriages, and Deaths, Seventh 
Annual Report of, for the year 1873. xxv and } Dr. H. B. Baker 
346 pp., diagrams, 8vo. Lansing, 1879 0.0.0.0... 
Wisconsin. State Board of Health, Third Annual 
Report of the, 1878. xlvi and 183 pp., sro.| The Board 
Madison, 1879 
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United States— Contd. 
Wisconsin. Diphtheria, Suggestions for the Restric- 
tion and Prevention of, document issued by ae The Board 
puate Board of Health of: 870. .....i...cscsessecssseseeosess 
American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, Pro- 
en of the, vol. xviii, No. 102, plates, 8vo. } The Society 
Bye taind Re ARs, en te Oe a me EE 
Analyst, The. A journal of pure and applied mathe- 
matics; vol. vi. No. 5, September, 1879. 8vo. > E. L. de Forrest, Esq. 
oo SU Soy ECE Pea GSEs SO oe en 
Bankers’ Magazine, New York. Vol. xiii, No. 12, and 
DRE ON OSS my SV Oe ata nceas chet edeke dale svecscisteasviadtbe 
Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and Art, Tristets serene 
Twentieth Annual Report of the, May, 1879. 47 pp., On e tha, 
Pee NS, Y Giles Saas, 5 Been ea ee el 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Journal of the, 
vol. Ixxvii, No. 6, and vol. Ixxviii, Nos. 1 and 4 The Institute 


The Editor 


Be escent Nees eet Mee sa Pe ene Rete ne ads Gao eases lesvte des ws dévvouscans suse 
Smithsonian Institution— 
Annual Report of the Board of Regents, for 1877. 
500 pp., cloth, 8vo. Washington, 1878 .......0..0... The Institution 
Miscellaneous Collections, vols. xiii to xv, plates, &c. 
Broo WV ASIN STON LB Bisiecsc.sedad codes Qe ers ocecetess 
Western, The, new series, vol. v, No. 4. 8vo. St. Louis.... The Editor 


India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
Canada, Dominion of— 
Census of, 1870-71. Vol. v, cloth, 8vo. Ottawa, eS 
Estimates, for the year ending 30th June, 1880............. 
Finances, Budget speech, delivered 14th March, 1879.. 
Public Accounts, for the year ending 30th June, 1878. 
eye Ottaway TS7Qmea ie eee eels 
Four Maps, showing (1) The Special Survey of 
Standard Meridians and Parallels; (2) The Extent 
and Situation of Public Lands; (3) The Disposal of 
Lands for purposes of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
with regulations; (4) The Townships surveyed in 
Manitoba and North-west Territory. Dated 1878 | 
BEE PoP oie hein terest seAvcancdts rave MCan tess sbs0s Wcrbasoceuts yeereens ss yy 


J. M. Courtney, Esq., 
r Deputy Minister 
of Vinance 


India, British— : 

Report on Railways in, for the year 1878-79. igi . 
Juland Denver Map, folio, [C-2386], 1879.... India 
Statistical Abstract relating to, from 1868-69 to 1877-78, 
Peoria | C2414), LSZe sSrosaim ey cr cette, 
Trade of, Statement for the Years 1873-74 to 1877-78 
a) LZ Gy roeran. ktetacnsstnesverssenenvaneverdcsesencds 
Trade and Navigation Accounts for April, May, and 
NPE SPF OV OLE DIOTIE GH wei deeassncstovnde vedecnneds sasedioves 
Breneat. Asiatic Society of. Proceedings, Nos. 2 
and 3, February.and March, 1879 | ..........csesseneeees 
Journal, new series, vol. xlvii, Parts 1 and 2, 
NOFA, Sv0s | Calitics. csconscstsoereivedoarserswesnese 


India Office 
\ Indian Government 


The Society 
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India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
New South Wales. Blue Book for 1878. Folio.) Agent - General for 
Sydney, 1879) “gldiia.wtaupepees.lessane, doe eate tadeca de New South Wales 


Queensland. Queensland Gazette, Supplement, con- 


taining “ Vital Statistics,’ in monthly numbers. Folio. | Hes torent ia 
ae | egistrar-Genera 
PUSLA TGA ia sesh) Gite b od = GAR ops Ae et gn gn SERRE ows gach ACL ARES 


Straits Settlements. Directory for 1879. Edited by 


T. J. Keaughran. xxxii and 194 pp., cloth, 8vo. > The Editor 
RUIN SALON OE acu te ash pl se ladava niedegiebee ders ter orcas conncowmaeseetees 


Tasmania— 
Mercury, The, occasional copies, containing ‘‘ Vital| E. Swarbreck Hall, 
Statistics.” Folio. Hobart Town s....0.0.... cesses Esq. 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of, for 1877. 8vo. eh 
Hobart ‘Town,.1878412.. hte eee } The Society 
Victoria — 
Australasian Statistics for 1877, with Introductory) 
Report ti.i. jor. 3. G1) ae eae eee. AE 


Statistics of Friendly Societies for 1877, with Intro- 
ductory Reports (1.ati site en. Dee ome 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1877 ....... ee ' Agent-General for 
General ndex, to thei Am saa s.t: cee. Rk ees Victoria 
Part. 7.—baw, Grime, &60 hank ae ee 
fo POLY EOREDA DRO Ane ti ceteedimescon euectoece eee 
» 9.—Religious, Moral, and Intellectual Pro- 
gress. Folio. Melbourne 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1878 
nn 8 Popuistion cunt | HLL Hayter, Beg, 
5) pO» CHIDENCO, COC. 3c, eo ae ee ee Government Statist 
» 4. Vital Statistics, &c. Folio. Melbourne 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines, for 1878........ 
Reports of the Mining Surveyors and Re istrars, he : 
rae ended 31st March, 1879. Folio. Mel- Minister of Mines 
bourne 


emcee ener eeroosees 


bese eeeeascereseeoee 


Coe COHEOAHOCE HEHEHE HEHEHE EF ESET HE OEE EEE EOOH ESOS OHO SHO OOOO ET EH ESE EES 


United Kingdom— 

Penal Servitude Acts, Report of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the working of the, with | Dr. W. A. Guy, 
minutes of evidence; vols. i—ili [C-2368, I, IT}. E.R.S., &e. 
LET OLY OV. erty bok DURE egal ere 

Railway Returns for England and Wales, Scotland, ) 
and Ireland, for the year 1878, with summary tables 
for United Kingdom from 1854 to 1878 [C-2349]| 
UBF O.t, gh O1LO Mates ech RE es scannceaemoi gunsce ent tate erat: Seen 

Statistical Abstract for the, from 1864 to 1878. No. 26 
= 2360 PAS Toh BV Ok tte dere. las Ae 

Trade of the, Annual Statement of, for 1878 [C- 2371], 
BT Os OLLOsa2.h~ tysaBestacsslde opahactuanenes eee ere a, ta 

Trade and Navigation, Monthly Returns of. Current 
numbers 


Board of Trade 


COCO TOH HEHEHE HH OEE UE OEHETEEEHEEESEOSEO EEO EESE SHO OSE SESE HEHE OER EEE 
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Beoetand and Wales— 

Friendly Societies, Reports of the Chief Registrar of, Chis) Baoist ¢ 
1877. Part IL (B), Appendix (H). Industrial 3 qa mo 
and Provident Societies, 83888—II. Folio... Hebe er oetelios 

Quarterly Return of Marriages in, to March, and of ; 

Births and Deaths in, to June, 1879. No.122. 8vo. Registrar-General of 


MINT eae eS oii ts aide asa ce ig sch sw enc schdasyecvscner cocoate aging 
Metropolitan Police, Criminal Returns for 1878.] Chief Commissioner, 

1 PERG fe MRP aie eee a Nee re a Metropolitan Police 
Taxation Returns, The Annual Local, 1877-78. (No. | 7 p E 

Be 1570. yes Holic MNO feel Mldeh ooh } ard yy Bale 


Arts, Journal of the Society of. Current numbers. The Soci 
Bon. LiONCON fal wwrle hh. caries er Ree ate I 1G ORery: 
Civil Engineers— 
Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution of, vol. 
lvii, Session 1878-79. Part 3. Cloth, plates ........ 
Charter, Byelaws, and Regulations, and List of 
Members of the. 116 pp., cloth, 8vo. London, 1879 

Durham University College of Medicine, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Prospectus for Sessions 187 9-80. 31 pp., ¢ The University 
BR Seat cays os snasnv tapecckodedeea bins vee Nus ied Covedscatonbapenesleneedt 

King’s College, Calendar for 1878-79. 668 pp., 12mo. 
eee Lee Ti sil Say pees! ya AR A Rel Sica ettah tia vecsies setenv vs 

Labouring Classes, Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the 
Society for Improving the Condition of the, 1878-79. + The Society 
Bean, OVO. . LON MOR Retell. nthe. Jeacteess = delccsen 

Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions of the. 

Beeeetotv LS 70-71. Gv wats .tieabieseenscr ad tetiy os ccsatsineees 2 

Mechanical Engineers, Proceedings of the Institution, “ The Instituti 
Nos. 1—3, January—June, 1879. 8vo. London.. tT eee 

Royal Geographical Society, Proceedings of the, new 
Sica we oN os. 7—9. yon Tabac ES de \ The Society 

Royal United Service Institution— 

Journal of the, vol. xxiii, Nos. 100 and 101. Maps 
and diagrams, &c., 8vo. London, 1879 ................ ; The Institution 
Appendix to vol. xxii of the Journal. 8vo. 1879... 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Statistical Tables of the : : 
Patients under Taba tent in, during 1878. xi ted The, Medigaly 77a 
EEO VO. LIODDOI craseyucctM tc Ai Ces nsec cent eases. 

Social Science Association, Sessional Proceedings of the, } Whoa A ager eae 
vol. xii, Nos. 10 and 11, 8vo. London, 1879............ 

Surveyors, Transactions of the Institution of, vol. x1, 

BLA BVO. «1 FORO ULE Fin Raia fen cesnesetooadoeee f The Institution 

University College, London, Catalogue of the General 

~ and South Library, with Appendix. Vols i andu 
(A—N), cloth, rad 1879 fi) Reso Re Sie } he College 

Wolverhampton Chamber of Commerce. European ) 
and United States Tariffs; and British Exports to L Wolverhampton 
various Foreign Countries from 1840-78, and Imports Chamber of Com- 
from the same Countries, 1855-78, &. 51 pp., Ba | merce 
er vemManT Peon, LSP Qe thle ie Sic atenectetet 


The Institution 


\ The College 


trar 


Ireland— 


Weekly Returns of Births and Deaths of eight nf Registrar-General of 


towns, current numbers, with an Annual Summary. and 


RN oe Foor desist MUN ANAM EITC Rs cgodavce pre eE Ms civersksceseradaes 
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Ireland— Contd. 

Quarterly Returns of Marriages, Births, and Rei 
in. Nos. 8, 25, 31, 48, 56, and 62. 8vo. Dublin... 
Detailed Annual "Reports of the Registrar-General of 
Marriages, Births, and Deaths. Nos. 13 and 14, for 
ESTO TF SV 0. al aban ee i eC erts Dy ee | 

Royal Irish Academy— 
Proceedings, series 2, vol. 1, No. 13, April; and 
volriii,)Noss8, July, 1879, maps, cde.) SVOboy exoce 
Transactions, Science. Vol. xxvi, Nos. 18—21 ........ r The Academy 
y Pol. Lit. and Ant. Vol. xxvii, No. 2. | 
Plates, &e., 4to. Dublin, 1879........ 3) 
Statistical and Social Inquiry, Society of. Journal of The Socict 
the. Vol. iii, Part 21, June, 1862. 8vo. Dublin... i e Society 


Registrar-General of 
Ireland 


Scotland— 

Weekly and Monthly Returns of Births, Deaths, and ) 
Marriages in the eight principal towns of, current * 
numbers. “Svo0...: S.stne..cagtares 5. ee eee eee ee. Registrar-General of 

Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in, Scotland 
quarters ending 30th September, 1874, and 30th 
duné, 1879.) Nos: 79.and 98, (Sve rss, sissies decsvaensias ) 

Guasaow. Mortality tables of the city of, with 
Remarks by the Medical Officer; for the year Dr J. Be Ruse 
1878, and for the quarter ended 31st March, 1879. Sie eee 
SVO elated eB Oe. NORE cad bot as teads Sehavte SR et 

Guascow. Report upon the Vital, Social, and Eco- 
nomic Statistics of, for 1878. By W. W. Watson. The Author 
Svo." Glasgow,US79 wie, reel siact sat sceelvntsey st cee 


Bocoarpo (GERoL~AMO). Le Banche ed il corso forzato. The Auth 
166 ‘pp., Syo- Ronis, 879 » (it. t. as ieoaenetd cede pepe re 
BracuHetii (Dr. H. F.). Statistische Skizze der Euro- 
piischen Staaten. 196 pp., 8vo. Leipzig, 1878 ..... } 
Dantets (Witt1AM H.). The Bank of India; Three 
Letters to the Hon. Edward Stanhope, M.P. 16 pp., ‘5 
Svo.s=doondongl 8791 A eed etree, oats 
Fiemine (WitttAM). The Index to our Railway System 
and our Leading Lines, 1878-79 (third number). ‘5 
TYG BVO. POON OL Soar. sc suesecsecseeeyscessaceeleucrscse eee 
GOBHLERT (Dr. V.). Die Zwillinge. Hin Beitrag zur 
Physiologie des Menschen. 8vo. Berlin, 1879............ i 
Hayrer (H. H.). Infantile Mertality in South Aus- } 
tralia. (Paper read before the Adelaide Philosophical a 
Society, 19th March, 1878.) 10 pp., 8vo. Adelaide i 
Henry (James). Adneidea, or Critical, Exegetical, and) The Trustees appoin- 
ZEsthetical Remarks on the Aineis, Book III, vol. i ted by the Will of 
(continued). 7-8v0.) Dablin, 1879 psssnan spect Asie -cathes the Author 
Hewson (General M. Burr). Notes on the acon THe Agnes 
Pacific Railway. 39 pp. 8vo. Toronto, 1879............ 
Kay (Josrpy). The Condition and Education of Poor 
Children in English and in German towns (published | Manchester Statis- 
by the Manchester Statistical Society). 8vo. London, tical Society 
MISES 2) caccnnste adctasgad deans acbihacen cif efi ac aint Seeeeena catia MMC 
LEFEVRE (G. SuHaw, M.P.). Address to the Economic 
Science and Statistical Section of the British Aci | The Author 
tion, Sheffield meeting, 1879. 9 pp., 8vo. London .... 
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Ramsay (ALEXANDER). History of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland. 592 pp., cloth, aa The Author 
pros Edinburgh and London, 1879.2..........0.-c.c.cc.eheeteeee J 
RippuE (T. C.). Plan for Reduction of the National 
Debt by means of a Sinking Fund. 1 sheet, 4to. 
RMT AW LOUORIEE LIF Oo: es sncgasretanesinesesetsvocitacses cantons 
Rossety (Dr. J. B.) and { Lectures on the Prevention 
Wattace (Dr. W.). i and Control of Infectious 
Diseases, and on Air, Water Supply, Sewage Disposal, 
and Food. 213 pp., diagrams, 8vo. Glasgow ............ 
StrREET’sS Indian and Colonial Mercantile Directory, veil 
1878-79. 774 and 218 pp., cloth, maps, roy. 8vo. } Messrs. Street Bros. 
ENR eine 6 2p el ASSP a a ee 
Vine (J. R. Somers). English Municipal Institutions, 
their growth and development from 1835 to 1879, 
statistically illustrated. 272 pp., cloth, 8vo. London, 
EOS 2 itt ei ne US NA Cn Cm 
Werks (J. D.). Report on the Practical Operation 
- of Arbitration and Conciliation in the Settlement of 
Differences between Employers and Employées in 4 
England. 47 pp.,8vo. Harrisburg, 1879... 
Weisz (Dr. B.). LEinleitung in die Wirthschafts- ) 
geschichte. 76 pp., 8vo. Buda- | 


Dr. J. B. Russell 


i The Author 


estes LS a has cst Os Sen: dansigientabcie F 
My Der Einfluss des Agio’s auf den 
Aussenhandel. 19 pp., 8vo. Wien i 
Periodicals— 

Atheneum, The. (Monthly parts) .... Current numbers | The Editor 
Bankers’ Magazine (London)................ ea Y 
Commercial World, The.....................08 re F 
DARTS Rd 1 Pa le a #3 
Insurance Gazette, The ..............scccese. ne - 
Insurance Record, The  ................sse0008 $3 93 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ........ ss re 
TET dg RIE 8 Geet er * - 
RIMES CNG ot cone ary sareaducnasa tee <csvighaseveus - Fe 
Ee TG eA coe Re eh veotbnencs . re 








Purchased. 


Annales d’Hygiéne publique. No.7. 8vo. Paris, 1879. 


Archivio di Statistica. Anno II, fasc. 2, 1878, e Anno III, fase. 4. 
8vo. Roma, 1879. 
Block (M.). Annuaire d’Economie Politique et de la Statistique, pour 
Vannée 1879. 24mo. Paris. 
British Almanac and Companion for 1879. 8vo. London. 
Journal des Economistes. 4°™* Série, Nos. 18 et 19, June—July, 1879. 
. 8vo. Paris. 


Watson (Dr. Forbes). Report on Indian Wheat [C-2348], 1879, with 
map, folio. 
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AGRICULTURE 72 ENGLAND and the Unitep Srates. The INAUGURAL 


Apnress of THomas Bragsszy, Esq., M.P., Presmenr of 
the SratisticAL Society, delivered on Tunspay, the 18th of 
November, 1879. 


Toureor said truly that it is absolutely impossible to follow, through 
all their successive changes, the multitude of circumstances which 
cause the fluctuations in prices on the exchange. The most subtle 
theory, the keenest observation, fail alike to enumerate all the 
forces which are in operation, to distinguish their relative impor- 
tance, to determine their true nature, and the precise limits within 
which their influence is felt. 

At the present juncture, while every other industry in the 
country is gladdened by the dawn of returning prosperity, a dark 
cloud still rests on the landed interest. Its difficulties have arisen, 
partly from a succession of adverse seasons, partly from the 
increased activity of American competition in Huropean markets. 
I venture therefore to hope that a summary view of the progress of 
agriculture in the United States will not be inopportune. Our 
landlords and farmers want information, and in endeavouring to 
supply it I offer, perhaps, the most practical evidence that I 
appreciate the honour of filling your presidential chair. 

I may explain, in limine, that my information is derived mainly 
from documents very kindly supplied by Mr. Charles Worthington, 
the able statistician of the Department of Agriculture at Washington. 
His annual report for 1878 gives the acreage, product, and value of 
the leading crops for that year. It shows the largest aggregate 
production in the history of the United States. The total acreage 
in cereals, potatoes, tobacco, hay, and cotton was 142,474,000 acres. 
The fruit crops were estimated at 4 per cent. on the improved 
land embraced in farms, and amounted to 5,000,000 acres. The 
pasture Jands in farms were supposed to be fully equal to the 
meadow lands, or nearly 30,000,000 acres. Including the smaller 
miscellaneous crops, the area under culture amounted to consider- 
ably over 200,000,000 acres. The total area of improved lands 
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in 1870, according to the census report, was 188,921,099 acres, 
which was believed to be much below the aggregate at that date. 


The subsequent increase of improved lands had been enormous. 


The area, wide as it is, which has already been brought under 
cultivation is probably not over one-eighth of the lands in the 
Union (excluding Alaska) capable of agricultural production. 


Acreage, Product, and Value of the Principal Crops of 1878. 





Aggregate Value 
































Crops. Quantity Produced. |Acreage. of. Produad 
$ 

TS CSE oR, aha Stee ROR Oe bshls. | 1,388,218,750 51,585,000 441,153,405 
VISOR Gin eur oun a 420,122,400 32,108,560 326,346,424 
BOG Bree ta eotet a ers idaton te "5 25,842,790 1,622,700 13,592,826 
Gees ee ceie serine y 413,578,560 13,176,500 101,945,830 
IBABLOY oh eerste hae aa in 42,245,630 1,790,400 2.45483,315 
Buckwheat .........:ese00000 » 12,246,820 673,100 6,454,120 

Total cereals .... _,, 2,302,254,650 | 100,956,260 913,975,920 
PP OURLGES coe recente te een * 124,126,650 1,776,800 43,059,125 

eae “acura } » | 25426,381,600 | 102,733,060 | 987,035,045 
POU SCLOG scrctette. terrae pounds 392554.6,700 542,850 22,137,428 
LAY co cov evtnsnasous tae: canoe tons 39,608,296 26,931,300 285,543,752 
WOON toy encanta tes bales 5,216,603 12,266,800 193,854,641 

















$1,488,5 70,866 


Grand total of acres 
} o 142,474,010° [Pate 


ane value lieth. 





It will be observed that peas and beans are not included in 
cereals in the above table, as in our British statistics. These crops 
are grown upon too smalla scale in the United States to receive 
special attention from the Department of Agriculture. 

The area in maize has tripled in the last fifteen years. The 
average product per acre during sixteen years was 26°7 bushels. 
The average for the first half of that period was 26°8 bushels, and 
for the second half 26°6 bushels. It is remarkable that some of 
the highest averages are produced by high culture on the sterile 


soils of New England, and some of the lowest upon the rich lands — 


of the South and West. The facility, however, with which the 


virgin lands of the West can be brought under this culture under- 
mines high farming in the East, and causes many farmers, 
especially in New Hngland, to rely upon Western maize. Lvery 
year an immense area of new land is devoted to maize. This 
circumstance discourages high farming, and tends to keep the 
average product nearly the same. The price per bushel received 
by the farmer has been fluctuating, though with a general tendency 
to permanent decline. In 1878 it was 31°8 cents (say 1s. 4d.) 
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-against 99°5 cents (or 4s. 14d.) in 1864.- The fall in price 
indicates rather an appreciation in currency than a depreciation in 
actual value. It is found that an increase in product causes a 
decline in price in much greater proportion. The crop of 1878, in 
total value, was 7,800,000/. less than the crop of 1877, though it 
exceeded the latter in quantity by over 45,000,000 bushels. While 
the export of maize has greatly increased, it still constitutes but a 
small proportion, or between 6 and 7 per cent. of the production of 
the United States. It is used as an article of human diet on the 
farms of the West and South, but as such it occupies but a small 
range in the general markets. The proportion of the product so 
used appears to be declining. As food for domestic animals its 
place could not be supplied. 

The same general remarks may be made of the wheat crops. 
During the last sixteen years, in which the Department of Agricul- 
ture has had a separate existence, it has been noted that the 
average yield per acre was the same. It was 12°2 bushels. during 
both halves of that period, as compared with 294 bushels in the 

United Kingdom, 284 bushels in Holland, 20 in Belgium, 134 in 
France, and 54 in Russia. 

The failure of Huropean crops of late years: has created a 
demand which has caused the American acreage to increase. The 
wheat acreage of the eight years ending in 1878 averaged about 
50 per cent. greater than during the previous eight years. Of the 
small crop of 1866 the United States exported but 8°3 per cent.; 
of the enormous crop of 1878 the export has considerably exceeded 
30 per cent. During the first eight years, ending 1870, the pro- 
duction is estimated at 5? bushels per capita of the population ; 
during the second eight years, ending with 1878, it averaged 84 per 
capita. The average price per bushel has gradually fallen from 
8s. 7d. per bushel in 1866 to 3s. 3d.in 1878. Thus the price of 
wheat in the United States fell from about 65s. per quarter in 
1866 to 26s. in 1878, while the price of British wheat was 49s. 11d. 
at the earlier and 46s. 5d. at the later date. 

The influence of over-production in reducing the price of corn 
is very strongly insisted upon in the monthly report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington for January last. In years 
when an average crop is obtained in Europe the price in the 
United States is governed entirely by the quantity produced and 
the home consumption; the quantity exported being so small in 
proportion to the enormous amount raised that it exercises no 
influence on the price. The crop of 1877, amounting to 
1,342,000,000 bushels, was valued at 96,128,ooo/. The crop of 
1878, amounting to 1,371,000,000 bushels, was estimated at 
87,360,000/. The product slightly increased, while the aggregate 
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value considerably diminished. The lowest prices were realised in 
Iowa and Nebraska, where the area under wheat had been most 
widely extended. The quantity being too great for home con- 
sumption, and the distance too remote from the leading markets, 
the price had fallen to one-half what it was in 1876. If this 
reduction in the price of agricultural produce continues, while 
the activity of the industrial region in New England is stimulated 
by a renewed demand for metallurgical and textile products, we 
may look for some check in the progress of wheat cultivation in 
the United States. The area of wheat production is annually 
shifting westward. Wheat is the money crop of the pioneer 
settlers of the West and North-West; maize is their home sub- 
sistence crop. 

In the United States oats, rye, barley, and buckwheat crops show 
a tendency to increased acreage, the oat crop of 1878 nearly equal- 
ling the wheat crop in the number of bushels. The observations 
before made in regard to wheat and maize will apply to those now 
under consideration. A large crop brings a smaller return than a 
crop below the average. Rye and barley are what the French call 
industrial crops, and are raised mostly for the manufacture of 
alcoholic drinks. Their fluctuations in value sympathise closely 
with those of special branches of manufacture. On the Pacific 
coast barley is largely grown as food for domestic animals, the 
corn crop of that region being small. Buckwheat is grown as a 
second crop of the season after the winter wheat has been gathered. 
Its use as a fertiliser is more common than formerly. 

The potato crop of 1878 was a very poor one in the United 
States, being 50 million bushels short of an average yield. In the 
central and southern belts of the Union the sweet potatoe (Batatas 
edulis) is extensively grown, and furnishes a staple food for all 
classes of the population. The facilities for estimating this crop 
are imperfect, and hence it is not embraced in the annual statistics 
published at Washington. It is hoped that hereafter the schedules 
may be enlarged. 

Of other farm crops the most prominent is hay, which in 1878 
occupied an area exceeding that of the State of Ohio. Pasture 
occupies an equal area. The aggregate value of the grass crops of 
the United States, including hay and pasture, probably exceeds 
largely that of the wheat crop, and is second ouly to the corn crop, 
the great leading cereal. 

T'wo local crops, tobacco and cotton, exercise a vast influence 
in the markets of the world. The former, covering less than a 
thousand square miles, is a prominent crop in only tireless States of 
the Union. The aggregates for 1878 represent a very considerable 
reduction both of acreage and product. Low prices have dis- 
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couraged this branch of culture, while conditions of growth have 
been somewhat unfavourable of late years. 

Cotton growing has fully recovered the aggregates of ante 
bellum production. In 1878 the outturn was over 5,200,000 bales 
of 450 pounds each. The revolution in the labour system of the 
cotton-growing region has been completed, and its final results 
incorporated with the social and productive system of the South 
in such a way as to restore its industrial efficiency. Meanwhile 
other agricultural interests have risen to prominence greatly over- 
shadowing its importance. It brings an aggregate value much less 
than that of the grain and grass crops. It is destined to increase 

and to bring hereafter a more solid gain to the cultivators, in pro- 
portion as they conform their efforts more fully to the teachings of 
economic science in production. 

Turning from cereals and green crops to live stock, the 
farmers of the United States, at the close of 1878, were the 
owners of 10,938,700 horses, valued at 114,650,961/.; 1,713,100 
mules and asses, valued at 19,206,794/.; 11,826,400 milch cows, 
valued at 51,390,785/.; 21,408,100 oxen and other cattle, valued 
at 65,908,665/.; 38,123,800 sheep, valued at 15,804,797/.; 34,766, 100 
hogs, valued at 22,122,609/.; the total value of these animals 
being 289,084,612/. 

In view of the extraordinary increase in the agricultural pro- 
duction of America, it becomes a grave question for consideration 
how far the British farmer can hold his own against the vigorous 
and apparently illimitable competition to which he is now for the 
first time exposed. Does the agriculturist in the United States 
enjoy a complete immunity from adverse seasons and from other 
visitations to which the tillage of the soil is subject im older 

countries What are the charges for freight and railway carriage 
from the fertile States of Western America to the European 
markets? If I cannot furnish a complete answer to these 
inquiries, I will try to make some contribution to the common 
stock of knowledge. 

In the United States the vicissitudes of the seasons are felt, 
though not perhaps so severely as in our own country. ‘The crops, 
both of 1875 and 1876, with a larger area under wheat than before, 
were not up to a fair average. The yield per acre was 11 bushels 
in 1875, and 10°4 bushels in 1876. Wheat, in the United States, 
is exposed to enemies from which we are happily free. The far- 
away States beyond the Mississippi are sometimes visited with a 
plague of innumerable grasshoppers. 

The freights and railroad charges on American produce consti- 
tute a most essential factor in calculating the probabilities of a 
more or less severe competition from the United States. It has 
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been already stated that the principal sources whence our importa- 
tions of American wheat and cattle are derived, are rapidly shifting 
westwards, while we see a marked decline in the produce of the 
States which are contiguous to the Hastern seaboard. In the older 
States a considerable quantity of land has been thrown out of culti- 
vation, owing to the impossibility of competing with the virgin soil 
of the far West. In a contribution to the ‘“‘ Economiste Frangais” 
of the 14th June last, the aspect of Pennsylvania is described by — 
M. Faupertuis as neglected and almost desolate. The agricultural 
machinery is deficient and old-fashioned ; the farmers are content 
to live as best they may on the produce of their own land, and 
many have sunk beneath the load of mortgages, which become 
more and more burdensome every year. In the State of New York, 
in the fourteen years from 1860 to 1874, with the exception of 
certain articles, such as market-garden produce, hay, hops, and 
potatoes, the growth of which has been stimulated by the develop- 
ment of factories and the increase of the population in the urban 
centres, every other description of cultivation and all other produce 
has shown a tendency to diminish, d6r exhibits an insignificant 
progress. The five principal cereals, wheat, oats, rye, barley, and 
maize, furnished 65,215,000 bushels in 1860 and 76,367,000 bushels 
in 1874. The production of wool fell, in the same interval, from 
9:454,000 Ibs. to 7,369,000 lbs. The number of ive stock—horses, 
milch cows, sheep, and pigs—was reduced from 5,155,000 to 
4,008,000 head, being a diminution of not less than 22 per cent. 

According to the special report issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in January, 1879, the price of horses 
has fallen off, during the last five years, about 30 per cent. in the 
New England States, and 35 per cent. in the Middle States. In the 
same region the number of cows has decreased, although the aggre- 
gate number in the Union in 1878 was about the same as in the 
previous year. Prices, however, have declined in all the States. 
In some instances the decline is considerably over one-third. The 
most marked fall is observable in those States where the increase in 
numbers has been the most rapid. The price per head on Ist 
January of the same year, for oxen over three years old, was 
81. 148. gd. in the State of New York, and 5/. 18s. 25d. in Nebraska.” 
The price of sheep over one year old was 14s. —3d. in New York, 
and 10s. —$d. in Nebraska. 

The ever-lengthening distances from the most fertile cornlands 
to the seaports of the United States point to an increase in the cost 
of transport, even under existing tariffs, and there is every reason 
to anticipate an advance upon the present low rates on the American 
railways. Owing to the severe competition between the railways 
and canals, while the latter are open, the average reduction in the 
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charges for the carriage of corn from Chicago to New York is not 
less than 50 per cent. below the winter rates. A proportionate 
reduction takes place in the summer months in the through charges 
per bushel from Chicago to the English ports. In 1878 the amount 
fell from 2s. 8d., in January, to 1s. 8d., to 1s. 103d. from July to 
September. The average charge in 1866, by the Lakes and the 
Hrie Canal, from Chicago to New York, was 1s. 13d. per bushel. 
The rates have now fallen to 33d. per bushel by canal and 6d. by 
railway. The average rate for 1878 was 43d.; for 1877, 5$d.; and 
for 1872, 1s. It remains to be seen how long the shareholders will 
give their sanction to a rivalry so prejudicial to their interests. 

In the introductory observations to the last edition of ‘‘ Poor’s 
“ Railway Manual,” it.is pointed out that while the tonnage traflic of 
the railroads of the United States, longest in operation, has been 
fully doubled within the last decade, the increase in the earnings 
has been inconsiderable. The tonnage carried on the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad advanced from 4,393,955 tons 
in 1873 to 8,175,535 tons in 1878, while the earnings from freight 
fell from 3,923,200/. to 3,809,166/. The tonnage for the five years 
increased 86 per cent., while the earnings were slightly dimiuished. 
The rate for the transportation of freight in 1873 equalled 3d. per 
ton. It fell, in 1878, to $d. per ton per mile. The effect of the 
reduction of freights is shown in the low average dividends on the 
railways of the United States. On bonds the average amount for 
the entire railway system is 4°51 per cent., while the dividend on 
stock is 2°34 per cent., this low average being still further reduced 
to 1°92 per cent. in the case of the railways of the Western 
States. 

Much apprehension has been felt that the value of our flocks 
and herds will be permanently depressed by American importation. 
A careful survey of the most recent phases of sheep and cattle 
farming in America scarcely justifies this conclusion. In seconding 
Mr. Chaplin’s motion for the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the condition of British Agriculture, I entered as 
fully as the information at my disposal enabled me to do into the 
subject of the trade in horned cattle. I shall confine myself on the 
present occasion to the bare statement of the most recent figures. 
The importation of horned cattle fluctuates from year to year, 
though with a decided tendency to increase. ‘The value of the 
animals imported into the United Kingdom was 3,296,460/. in 
1874; 4,885,462/. in 1876; 3,817,499/. in 1877; and 5,080,702. in 
1878. Sheep increased from 1,610,355/. to 2,185,750/., since 
which date there has been no appreciable increase. ‘The augmen- 
tation in the value of our importations is mainly due to the trade 
with the United States. The exportation of live stock from that 
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country increased from 733,395/. in 1870 to 5,844,653/. in 1878, 
and four-fifths of the trade is with the United Kingdom. 

While the trade in live animals has been developed with 
remarkable vigour, the growth in our importations of preserved 
provisions is more steady and sustained. The value of the imports 
of bacon and hams advanced from 5,902,429/. in 1874 to 8,611,329/. 
in 1876, at which figure it still remains. Beef advanced from 
523,326/. in 1874 to 1,766,362. in 1878. The exportations from 
the United States of butter, beef, pork, and ham have increased 
since 1870, by leaps and bounds. 

I now turn to the sheep husbandry of the United States. It is 
estimated that the number of sheep in that country has increased 
from 28,477,951 in 1870 to 31,851,000 in the present year. In 
1879 the increase in the number of sheep, over the whole Union, 
was estimated at 5 per cent. But here, again, it is chiefly in the 
newer States that the progress has been made. In the middle 
States both the numbers and the value per head were slightly 
reduced, the depreciation, however, being less considerable than in 
the case of other kinds of farm animals. 

Wool can be grown at a great profit in the main range of the 
Rocky Mountains, where the yearly cost of keeping sheep has been 
popularly estimated for several years at 1s. 3d. per head. But the 
breeds to which attention will be directed in the more populous 
regions will be those which produce mutton at the cheapest rate, 
of the best quality, and in the largest quantity. In the middle and 
eastern States of America, sheep husbandry, for the purpose of 
growing wool, is not remunerative. The production of mutton 
must be combined with the growth of wool, in order to insure a 
satisfactory return. ‘The success which has been achieved in sheep- 
husbandry in England is due to an early appreciation of the value 
of sheep for the production of meat. 

The fertility of the soil under English farming is attrSenad by 
the Department of Agriculture at Wikshinwven to ae large number 
of sheep which we maintain. Dairying,and the shipment of its pro- 
ducts, withdraw the phosphates from the land. The feeding of sheep 
tends directly to its enrichment. As sheep have become a more 
prominent element in British agriculture, so the yield of wheat has 
increased to the present high average. The land of the United 
States, it is asserted, will never become more fruitful than at 
present, without the aid of meat production as a permanent element 
of farm economy. Worn-out hay farms in the State of New York 
have been restored to a high degree of fertility by the steady intro- 
duction of sheep. 

In France the predominance of merinoes has retarded the 
increase of their flocks; but the process of ‘‘ muttonising the merino 
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‘breeds ”’ is in progress, and meat is now the first consideration with 
the French as with the English breeders. In the older States of 
America the same transition is taking place. 

The English farmer has suffered some anxiety of late, owing to 
the large importations of sheep, bacon, and ham from the United 
States. It would seem, however, from the most recent official 
reports, that the prices of these articles have touched a point at which 
it is impossible that they can be maintained. In point of fact, the 
price of bacon advanced in the English market not less than 20 per 
cent. in September last. The prices for hogs, in January, 1879, were 
described as ruinously low. The records of the Agricultural 
Department had never shown so low a price. The increase of 5 per 
cent. in the number of animals was mainly caused by large addi- 
tions to the stock in the States lying west of the Mississippi River. 
The average prices per head for hogs over one year old are given at 
17. in Illinois, and 1/. 18s. 6d. in New York. The swine in the 
United States have suffered very much from a disease known as the 
hog cholera. 

In considering the prospects of British agriculture in competi- 
tion with the United States and Europe, the cost of labour is an 
important element. If the cost of performing the various opera- 
tions of agriculture varied as the rate of wages, it is evident that 
British farmers would have little reason for misgiving at the 
prospects of American competition. According to Mr. Caird, the 
dividing line between high and low agricultural wages in the 
United Kingdom follows the line of coal. In the northern counties 
the average weekly wages were 11s. 6d. in 18538, and 18s. in 1873. 
In the southern counties the rate had risen in the same interval 
from 8s. 5d. to 12s. Turning to the United States, the average 
farm wages in 1879, in Maine, Massachusetts, Kentucky, Ohio, and 
Illinois, were about 6s. a-day, without board, in the harvest months, 
and about 4s. a-day during the rest of the year not in the harvest 
months. In Kansas the rate was about 1s. per day, in California 
it was 3s. a-day, higher in the harvest months, and 2s. a-day more 
during the other seasons of the year than the rates already quoted. 
Taking a rough general average throughont the northern States, 
wages may be taken at 4s. a-day for unskilled, and double that 
amount for skilled labour. The cost of provisions is lower in the 
United States than in Great Britain; but rents, clothing, and every 
description of manufactured goods are much dearer than with 
us, 

It is sometimes said that the monopoly of capital is gradually 
leading to the extinction of small farmers and small manufacturers 
and shopkeepers, and that the gulf between the privileged few and 
the mass of the community is ever becoming wider and deeper. 
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Let us examine this subject by the light of the latest agricultural 
statistics. 

The number of large farms is increasing, and the acreage of 
farms under 100 acres is diminishing, but the process of change is 
slow. We find only a fractional difference in the number of farms 
of 200 acres and upwards in 1851 and 1871; and it is a most 
remarkable circumstance that the distribution of land for the pur- 
poses of cultivation is approximately the same, under the system of 
absolute liberty to buy and to sell which prevails in America, and 
under the more restrictive system which has been handed down 
from a remote antiquity in our own country. The average size of 
the farms in seventeen representative counties of England has been 
ascertained to be 152 acres. The average size of the farms of the 
United States, according to the census of 1870, is 153 acres. 

The number of farms reported in census enumerations of the 
United States have been as follows :— 


MT LS OOYE Ra cccuse.steeemcege eee 1,449,073 
psa? OOS ates eee meme eee: 25044,077 
phy ad Oeivstaliee hy. Riicgtetnetan. 2,659,985 


The number at the present time will considerably exceed 
3 millions. 
The average of these holdings has been as follows :— 


Acres. 
AD S50 eset sara aimee ee, 2.03 
Ai 86 bli nae pial 2 enh En ay. si tt 199 
fh PT OR a Ae ee eee 153 


The average size tends constantly to decrease, and the present 
average is less than that of 1870. 

If smaller holdings had been found to offer greater advantages 
to the occupiers, no obstacle would have been raised on the part of 
the English landowners, as a body, to a more minute subdivision. 
The area of our farms has been determined by long experience, and 
has been settled, as between landlord and tenant, by countless 
independent negociations, each party to the bargain having looked 
mainly to the protection of his own interests in the transaction. 
Here, therefore, we find yet another illustration of the practical 
ability of the English people to correct imperfections of method 
and of form without the aid of legislation. Our practice is more 
perfect than our theory. We allow obsolete laws and unjustifiable 
privileges to fall into disuetude where a strict exaction of legal 
rights might lead to great abuses. 

Let us turn from the tenure to the cultivation of land. It 
should be the aim of British statesmen to direct the attention of 
the agricultural section of the community to the expediency of 
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raising the utmost diversity of products. The Department of 
Agriculture in the United States assists the farmers by the 
publication of monthly reports on the condition and prospects 
of the crops both in Europe and America, it conducts experiments 
in the growth of fruits, vegetables, and farm crops, and publishes 
a series of useful manuals for the guidance of those who may 
desire to undertake some new cultivation. When the corn, the 
rice, and the cotton areas in the South became less remunerative 
than formerly, the Department pointed out that diversity of crops 
was the principal requirement of American agriculture, indicating, 
for example, the advantageous results that might be anticipated 
from the cultivation of sugar. 

In other official publications, the Department has urged that 
Congress should form a reeling establishment, for the purpose of 
training those who may be disposed to embark in silk-culture. 
With the same object in view—that of encouraging the cultivation 
of new products, and introducing the utmost diversity in the 
treatment of the soil—the Department has recently published a 
useful manual on the cultivation of the fig. 

Unaided by advice and suggestion from the Government, our 
own agriculturists have recognised the necessity for a change in 
the cultivation of the land in the United Kingdom. The agricul- 
tural returns for the last three years show a decrease of g per cent. 
in the extent of land under wheat, and a decrease of 33 per cent. 
in the area under oats. Under barley there is an increase of 
10°3 per cent.; under potatoes an increase of 54 per cent. The 
returns of 1879, when compared with those for the preceding year, 
show a decrease in the area under cultivation of 11 per cenf. in 
the case of wheat and 3 per cent. in that of oats. Under barley 
the increase amounts to 8 per cent. Mr. Caird, carrying the com- 
putation further back, informs us that in Great Britain, in the last 
ten years, the total extent of arable land remains unchanged, while 
the area of permanent pasture has increased by a million acres, or 
8 per cent. England is becoming a dairy-farm, a grazing country, 
and a market garden, looking to distant lands for corn and other 
commodities, which bear long transport from places where they can 
be more cheaply produced. Mr. Caird highly approves the policy 
which our agriculturists have adopted. Our climate is the most 
favourable in Europe for the production of milk, meat, vegetables, 
and grass. It has been complained that farm labour is growing 
dearer. In proportion to their value, the products just enumerated 
are the least costly in labour. Mr. Caird predicts that the poor 
clay soils will gradually be laid to grass, and that much of that 
vast tract in the United Kingdom, which has been left to nature, 
will be reclaimed for the rearing of sheep and cattle. 
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Mr. Whitehead, of Barming, near Maidstone, is a high authority 
on fruit and vegetables. He has lately published two valuable 
pamphlets, from the pages of which the following information has 
been borrowed. The pamphlets should be read by all who are 
interested in the useful subjects of which they treat. 

The acreage under potatoes in Great Britain, during the eight 
years ending 1877, was 544,345 acres, or, within a fraction, the 
same as in 1879. The total cost of cultivating an acre of potatoes 
is estimated at from 17/. to 25/., and the yield at from 5% to 10 tons. 
The average price for the last ten years in London was 5/. 10s. per 
ton; and the growers have generally realised a handsome profit. 

The acreage of fruit land in 1877, including orchards with grass 
under the fruit trees, and cultivated fruit land, was 163,290 acres. 
It increased in England alone from 153,277 acres in 1877 to 159,095 
in 1878. A proportionately large addition had been made in the 
four preceding years, and chiefly in the neighbourhood of London. 
The cost of planting with apple and pear trees varies from gl. to 
14/.; the cost of maintenance from 2/. to 5/.; while the average 
return may be set down at 1o/. per acre. In ordinary seasons the 
cultivation of fruit is fairly profitable, and in favourable seasons, 
when not less than 50/. per acre is sometimes realised, it is highly 
remunerative. 

The extension of fruit plantation has been checked in conse- 
quence of the heavy outlay at the commencement, and the absence 
of any definite right with regard to compensation to tenants. 
Under the Agricultural Holdings Act the planting of orchards is 
scheduled as a first-class improvement, for which the tenant may 
claim compensation within a period of forty years. If this pay: 
ment were in all cases obligatory, Mr. Whitehead is of opinion that 
large additions would be made to the acreage of fruit land in 
England, and that great improvements in the cultivation and 
management of the existing acreage would result. 

The agricultural returns of Great Britain for 1879 exhibit a 
decided extension of the area employed for market-gardening. The 
extent was 40,582 acres, as compared with 37,273 acres in the 
preceding year. The cultivation of vegetables is conducted with 
considerable profit. Cabbages frequently realise from 60/. to 70l. 
per acre. Not less than 180/. per acre has been nade from onions, 
but 35/. is an average return, the usual crop being about 14 tons 
per acre. The average return from cucumbers is 45/. per acre. The 
rents of market-garden land within 20 miles from London range 
from 4/. to 9/. Labour expenses amount to from 6/. to gi. per acre. 
Market-gardening might be extended with advantage in many 
districts. Vegetables will ripen, fruits will become fit for culinary 
operations, in seasons when cereals fail. 
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In a paper lately read before the British Association, 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre has shown that the agricultural development 
of America need not, and probably will not, permanently injure 
the economic condition of this country. The additional statistics 
collected in the present paper seem to point to the same conclusion. 

_ Well-informed American newspapers, such as the “Iron Age” 

and “ Daily Bulletin,’ have lately expressed an opinion that the 
United States may be on the verge of an excess of agricultural 
production. The railway companies may raise their tariffs. Such 
a step must either lead toa rise in prices, or reduce most materially 
the profits, and so discourage the development of agriculture in 
the far West. In the meantime, the return of more favourable 
seasons and the reform of the land laws may ameliorate the con- 
dition of the farmer in England at the very time when the 
condition of the agriculturists of the United States may have 
ceased to be as flourishing and prosperous as it is at the present 
time. As the husbandmen of that country advance towards 
the western seaboard of the continent, leaving behind them 
vast tracts of land exhausted by a few consecutive years of 
cultivation, the cost of transport to this country must steadily 
tend to increase. To restore the fertility of the New England 
States by the use of manures is a perfectly practicable operation ; 
but the cost of cultivation under these conditions would probably 
be greater than in the United Kingdom. 
_ These remarks apply primarily to the case of wheat; but they 
apply with still greater force to the importation of live stock. 
Cattle and sheep have diminished in numbers in the more accessible 
Middle and Kastern States; they have increased in the pastoral 
regions west of the Mississippi. It is incredible that animals can be 
transported by rail from the pastures of the Rocky Mountains, 
across the wide continent of America, and then transhipped to 
Liverpool, at prices sufficiently low to deprive the British agricul- 
turist of his legitimate profit. In process of time payment will be 
exacted for the use of the pasture, even in the remote grazing dis- 
tricts of the West. Hitherto it has been left free to all comers. 

In view of these considerations, a permanent and indiscriminate 
reduction of the rentals of land in England should not be resorted 
to. Landlords may properly be asked to assist their tenantry to 
tide over a temporary difficulty by a reduction of rents; but such 
concessions should neither be demanded nor conceded for a length- 
ened period. 

In the state of uncertainty in which both landlords and tenants 
are at this moment placed, long leases would seem to be equally unde- 
sirable on both sides. The tenant should be effectually protected 
against capricious eviction. He should be entitled to ample com- 
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pensation for improvements; but rents cannot be determined on 
any equitable basis for a series of years in advance. 

The horoscope of the future has been cast with philosophical 
acuteness in the papers from the pen of M. Leroy-Beaulieu, which 
have lately appeared in the ‘“‘ Hconomiste Frangais.” He admits that 
some districts of Hurope may suffer permanent loss from the com- 
petition of the New World, with its boundless extent of land, and 
its fortunate immunity from the burden of rent. But he looks 
upon reduction of rent as necessary only under certain exceptional 
circumstances, and in certain localities. If rents are permanently 
reduced, it will be due to a corresponding fall in prices. If the 
tendency is general towards lower profits, the loss of income may 
be fully compensated by the increased purchasing power of money 
—by the cheapness, in other words, of the necessaries of life. 


1 


Steam and electricity are great levellers; and the abundance of — 


capital, the general diffusion of education, the closer rivalry in 
every field of human endeavour, combine to equalise the circum- 
stances of individuals. Such changes are not misfortunes. Those 
young communities beyond the sea which are advancing with such 
rapid strides—the two Americas and Australia—will not allow the 
Old World to slumber. But, if we feel the effects of their keen 
competition in our markets, they insure us against famine, and 
furnish our dense and increasing population with welcome and 
abundant supplies. 

False expectations I would not dare encourage; but when 
farms are being abandoned in all directions, it is our duty to make 
a careful examination of the facts, and to endeavour to allay all 
groundless apprehensions. 


“True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s wings, 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings.” 


British agriculture will never revive under the fatal influence of 


despair. The direction may be changed, but the forward movement 
must continue. 





ProceeDines on the 18th Novemper, 1879. 


(Tue President having delivered his address, proceeded to say :—) 

Ladies and Gentlemen—I daresay you are aware of the circum- 
stances under which the Howard Medal was established by the 
Statistical Society. You know that it was established to com- 
memorate the memory of that great and good philanthropist whose 
name it bears, and I daresay you are aware that the subjects chosen 
for competition are such as Mr. Howard himself took a deep interest 
in, and that they are connected with the humane labours to which 
he dedicated his philanthropic life. On the present occasion 
Dr. Guy and Mr. Heywood have been the referees upon whom has 
devolved the responsibility of awarding the medal to the most 
successful writer, and [ am very pleased to announce to you, that 
the successful competitor on the present occasion is, for the first 
time, a lady—Miss Beatrice A. Jourdan. It is a most pleasing duty 
to hand the medal, on the part of the Society, to the successful 
compétitor. Jam sure I shall be doing what you will all wish me 
to do, when I say that I am delighted a lady is the winner. It is 
refreshing to believe that Statistics can be made agreeable by the 
treatment which I am sure they will receive from ladies who study 
them. We know how much they desire to promote the social well- 
being of the community, and we also know very well that these efforts _ 
unless they are wisely directed and controlled by correct information, 
may sometimes be provocative of an anticipated evil. I will, with- 
out further preface, hand the medal to Miss Jourdan. ) 

The presentation was made with a considerable manifestation of 
applause. 


The Presipent: I have now to announce the subject for the 
Howard Medal which will be awarded in November next :—“ The 
Oriental Plague, in its Social, Economical, Political, and Interna- 
tional Relations; special reference being made to the labours of 
Howard on the subject.” 


Dr. Guy: This is the first meeting, I believe, of this Society on’ 
which it has been proper or possible to address the audience 
generally as “Ladies and Gentlemen.” We are honoured this 
evening with the presence of several ladies desirous of doing 
honour to one of their sex who has obtained distinction among us. 
My name has been mentioned as one of the two who were appointed 
by the Council to determine between two excellent Essays. On the 
subject of education I do not claim to be a great authority; but I 
think I may safely say that when I mention Mr. Heywood as my 
colleague, I have every reason to think the decision arrived at a 
‘sound one. The task was not an easy one; for both the essays 
sent in were of considerable merit. The subject of the essay was 
“The improvements that have taken place in the education of 
children and young persons during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
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centuries.” Now among the many social subjects to which Howard 
gave his attention, none interested him more than education; and 
this consideration determined the choice of the Council. 

Now, Sir, I turn to a duty which has been rendered peculiarly 
agreeable by the opening sentences of the address to which we 
have just listened with so much pleasure and profit. You spoke 
so modestly of your own performance, that this meeting might 
have been led to expect at your hands some ordinary and common- 
place production; but I ask whether the address you have just 
given us deserves that title. We must all feel not only that your 
address has been admirably compiled, but that it is exactly of 
the sort that at this moment is most wanted in England. I will 
not say more on this point, seeing that there is a gentleman on my 
right who will presently address you, and who is a far higher 
authority upon it than I can claim to be. I would, however, ask 
your attention for a few moments to what our President said of a 
- certain plot of ground bordering on Whitehall. I cannot encourage 
our friend Mr. Giffen to leave that field of labour in which he has 
shown himself facile princeps, for experiments in cultivation, for 
which I venture to predict a disastrous failure. I do not believe in 
the cultivation on the spot in question of mustard and cress, or 
anything of that sort. But what I do believe in as a good paying 
crop is a crop of buildings; and I think we may look to our 
President to promote the growth of a crop of this kind. I am 
speaking of a waste piece of land bordering on Whitehall, which 
has for one of its tenants the Chapel Royal. It has lain waste 
for years, and according to precedent will lay waste for years 
to come. _ If nobody moves the Government to action nothing will 
be done. I am very much disposed to ask the Government once 
more for a bit of that ground. The Government may say yes, but 
if they say no, the public will still be benefited. I will explain myself 
by repeating what I believe I have said before about circumstances 
that occurred now several years ago in this immediate neighbour- 
hood. There was a very deep chasm in the earth close to Waterloo 
Bridge in the spot now occupied so usefully and ornamentally by 
the Inland Revenue Office. It had lain waste and worse than 
useless, I should think for a hundred years at least—a grievous 
sight to all economists. Well, King’s College having long felt the 
want of an Hospital, asked the Government of that day to be 
allowed to build it on this worthless piece of ground: but the 
Government all at once found that they had got a use forit. So 
that the authorities of King’s College, though they failed in their 
application to Government, were the means of stirring it up, and 
so hastening (who can say by how many years) the profitable and 
ornamental occupation of that worthless and unsightly spot. 
Perhaps, therefore, if we ask the Government to give us a build- 
ing site on waste land near Whitehall, we might be told that it 
could not be given up for such a purpose. But for my part I 
cannot help thinking that science is a very proper subject for the 
Government to patronise. View it in what light you will; and I 
venture to think that this Society (the Royal Society, as I like to 
call it, of the Social Sciences) has special claims of its own. Here 
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_ we are spending our money and labours, and doing a great deal of 
~ work which the Government must otherwise do for itself, and why, 
Task, does it not acknowledge our services in the same substantial 
way in which it has acknowledged the services of the Royal Society 
and of the other societies to which it has given a home in 
Burlington House? I hail the advent of our new President as of 
one who is very likely to be listened to on this or any other kindred 
subject. I confess I should like to go to the Government first, not 
because I am sanguine of success in that quarter (and I speak after 
some experience), but because I should like the Government to 
have one more opportunity of showing their appreciation of science, 
and doing their duty by us. 

Of agriculture I am sorry to say I know very little, and that 
indirectly. ButI am told that when agriculture is very prosperous 
a great number of persons who have made money in towns are 
seized with a desire to spend it on the land, being possessed with 
a strange belief that agricultural skill comes by nature, and requires 
no special training. These, I have good reason to believe, are the 
persons who suffer most in these trying: times. 

There is one other topic I should lke to touch upon, I wish to 
remind our Fellows that Sir Rowland Hill was a member of this 
Society, and that he brought under our notice more than once the 
great subject he had taken in hand. On the last occasion on which 
he addressed us, he gave proof that his anticipations had been 
founded on good sense, and sound figures. I should be sorry if, as 
a Society, we lost sight of the fact that there is a subscription on 
foot for a memorial to so great a man. If we would but think of 
what Sir Rowland Hill had done, not only for this country, but for 
the whole world, we should wish to take part as a Society in the 
effort now making to do him honour. 

I am quite sure, Sir, that every one present will join in a vote of 
thanks to you for the admirable paper you have read to us, so well 
timed and so full of sound material and good advice. We all hope 
that on many occasions during your tenure of office, we shall have 
the advantage of your presence among us. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson said, I have the honour of seconding the 
motion. I think we are indebted to our President not only for the 
address he has given to us, but for the subject he has chosen. He 
has given us a great deal of information, and brought before us 
facts upon authority which no man will dispute, because it is 
perfectly disinterested. It is the voice of a man of experience 
and of sober judgment, whose opinion will enjoy repute with those 
who listen to him. Free from party interests, free from political 
inclinations, he has brought before us a subject which is of the highest 
moment to our agricultural interests at the present time. I had 
the opportunity of hearing Lord Beaconsfield at Aylesbury. He 
took up the same theme, and he said pretty much what Mr. Brassey 
has said to us to-day: but of course all those who listened to him, 
knew that he spoke with an object, knew that his opinions were 
likely to be influenced by the position and the responsibilities under 
which he spoke. That does not apply to our President. Our 
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President brings before us as pure matter of statistics the facts 
which have come to his knowledge, which he, with his great 
experience, and his habits of analysis, has been able to examine 
carefully, and to put before you, as I believe, most correctly, and 
certainly most encouragingly to our agricultural interests. John 
Bull is very apt, both as a politician and as an economist, to have 
two faults—first, to be very confident of the sufficiency of his own 
position, and of his own action, and to shut his eyes to coming 
dangers. His other fault is that when he is once aroused, he is too 
apt to be frightened at the prospect that suddenly opens out before 
him, and to yield to almost panic; and that has been the case very 
much with our agriculturists. It is of the greatest importance 
that men thoroughly independent, thoroughly competent, should 
bring before them such information as will act as a per contra to 
the bugbears which arise. There is no doubt that the wonderful 
power of preduction of the United States, and their opportunities 
of shipping their surplus to us, must affect our interests; but 
Mr. Brassey, as well as our late President, and I think the Society 
may rejoice in the fact, have been foremost in laying before the 
British public, and the British agriculturist, the real state of the 
case, and furnishing them with information which ought to diminish, 
if not to allay, their apprehensions with regard to thefuture. Having 
heard of the subject to be brought forward this evening, I brought 
with me a cutting from an account given by a member of the Cape 
Assembly, whom I knew in the olden time, who had gone over to 
California, and sent an account to his countrymen of what he saw 
there. I think it will interest you with regard to some of the 
extraordinary powers of production in the United States; at the 
same time it will also show you the dangers that attach to that 
excessive production, to the cost of production, to the danger of a 
failure of markets there, which must bring upon them overwhelm- 
ing losses, and so discourage the production of cereals as to reduce 
the danger to our own producers. He writes to his friend at the 
Cape—“ A Californian farmer rejoices if he can only get gs. 6d. a 
Muid* for his wheat, and 5s. 6d. for his mealies, and yet he has to 
pay 5s. a-day for his farm labour, and from 4. to 15/. per Morgen* 
for his land, situated very far from a good market, most of the 
grain being exported to Liverpool, 12,000 miles off, and once in every | 
five years he loses his crop through drought.” 

Now that is a point our President did not touch upon to-night. 
He assumed that the American farmers paid no rent for their land ; 
but here it is stated they have to pay rent for their land, and those 
rents, of course, will go on increasing. 

The writer goes on to say:—‘ How shall we account for the 
differences ? The only solution I can give is that the Californian 
farmer largely uses first-class machinery. One complicated machine 
in universal use on large farms, cuts, threshes, cleans, and bags 60 
acres of wheat in one day; and they plough up every available acre. 
To give you an idea of the gigantic scale on which they farm here, 


* These are Dutch measures in use at the Cape of Good Hope. One Muid 
equals 2°972 imperial bushels ; one Morgen equals 2°11654 acres. 
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Imay mention it was stated in yesterday’s paper here, that Mr. Glenn, 
the owner of a farm measuring 55,000 acres, expected to raise 
30,000 tons of wheat this year, enough, from his farm alone, to fill 
thirty Jarge ships.”” Now that man may succeed one year, what if 
a drought comes? ‘This farm is of course exceptionally large ; 
but I have passed through 150 miles of wheat without a break, 
except the hedge boundaries belonging to different proprietors.” I 
thought it would interest you to hear the extent to which cultivation 
is carried on there. But the paragraph mentions they have to count 
on periodical droughts, besides the disease referred to by the 
President; constant droughts, frequent hurricanes, 5s. a-day for 
labour, increasing cost of transportation, failing production in the 
Hastern States, and the competition of our own food production 
here. Just fancy the difference between an average of 12 bushels 
of wheat an acre in the United States, and 29 bushels in the 
United Kingdom. I think we are exceedingly indebted to our 
President—both for his choice of a subject, and for the way in 
which he has treated it. 


Mr. James Carrp said: It has given me very great pleasure 
indeed to be present on this occasion. The chairman has done me 
the honour to refer to me by name in the course of his able address, 
for which I beg to thank him. I must say that while he set forth to 
us at the beginning the startling extent of the area from which we 
might look to derive supplies at some future time from America, 
he did, towards the conclusion, somewhat allay the fear that might 
have been otherwise entertained by agriculturists. But we should 
be wrong to shut our eyes to the fact, that while America has 
already 200 million acres of land under cultivation—five times 
the area we have in the British Islands—that is but one-eighth 
the area that is capable of future development. That seems to 
me a most important fact. There has been no time in my recollec- 
tion, or in that of the oldest man in this room, in which the British 
agriculturist was labouring under greater real difficulty and 
apprehension than at this moment: | remember 1848 when the 
corn laws were repealed, and on to 1850, when great fears were 
entertained by the landowners and farmers of the future of British 
agriculture; but the present in point of apprehension greatly 
transcends anything we then experieaced. The gentleman who 
spoke last, referred to the probability of a rise in the cost of trans- 
port. I think he is mistaken there, the whole tendency is quite 
the other way. When we look at North America, and consider her 
vast inland navigation, her great expanse of lakes and navigable 
rivers, her canals, and the widening and deepening the Welland 
Canal, and the rapids on the St. Lawrence, by which the inland 
lakes are connected with the sea; when then to this we add the 
competing lines of railways spreading westwards, all these point to 
increasing facilities and gradually lessening rates of transport. In 
eighteen months from the present time we are told that we may 
look to see ships loaded with grain in Chicago and Lake Superior, 
delivering their cargoes in the ports of this country. I think, 
therefore, the British agriculturist should be under no delusion, 
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but set himself manfully to consider how he can best meet this 
inevitable competition. I was struck while the chairman was 
reading his paper, with the similarity of the 200 million acres 
under cultivation in America, to the same extent in India, where I 
have lately been; but in that country there are 200 million of 
people. The difference is this: the land of both is rich naturally ; 
but India has for ages had a population living on this rich but now 
comparatively exhausted country, while in America there is a small 
population bringing into cultivation an equal extent of prairie land, 
entirely unexhausted. Whilst I, thank you, Sir, for the information 
you have given to us to-night, speaking as a landowner and 
cultivator of the soil, I feel we have nothing in the future agricul- 
ture of this country to look forward to but increasing competition. 
We, however, have the advantage of being nearest to the best 
market in the world, and we must do our best, by skill and 
ingenuity, to meet that competition. 


Dr. Guy having put the resolution to the meeting, which was 
carried unanimously, 


The PresipEnt said: I am very much obliged to you for the 
kind manner in which you have recorded your appreciation of the 
paper which I have submitted to your consideration, and for the 
encouraging observations that have been made. Any statement on 
the. subject, whether it is received in an optimist or pessimist 
spirit, must evoke a considerable amount of criticism; indeed, it is 
almost impossible to present in just proportion all the circumstances 
of the case within the compass of a paper to be read in an hour, or 
less than an hour. As long as we adhere to facts honestly collected, 
the public gains information. If the facts collected by one labourer 
in the field point perhaps, as it may be thought, too much in one 
direction, another labourer in the same field, equally faithfully 
working, and collecting nothing but facts, may perhaps be able to 
correct any wrong conclusions ; and the publie, balancing all that is 
thus brought together in an honest spirit, will arrive with true 
English common-sense at a sound conclusion. What I said in my 
paper with reference to English agriculture, I think did great 
honour to English agriculture. We were not spurred and stimu- 
lated by foreign competition, and yet we seemed to do better than 
any foreigners. We had to face severe foreign competition, and I 
have no doubt we shall show all our national ingenuity and energy 
in adjusting ourselves to these new conditions. The intermediate 
stage through which we are now passing is no doubt a very severe 
one. I trust nothing I have said indicates any want of sympathy 
with the farmers. I am myself the grandson of a yeoman farmer, 
and the descendant of a long line of ancestors following agri- 
cultural pursuits, and connected in various capacities with the 
landed interest in Cheshire. I have a great affection for the agri- 
cultural class, and the greatest desire to help them. It was in that 
spirit I set to work to gather information for the purposes of a 
paper this evening. 
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Appress of the Presipent of Srction F, “* Economic Science: and 
“Sratisrics,’ of the British Association, at the Forry-NintH 
Mertine, held at SuErrienp, in August, 1879. By G. Suaw- 
Lurevre, Esq., M.P. 


I CANNOT commence my address to the present meeting of this 
Section without referring to the very brilliant essay delivered last 
year at Dublin by my predecessor, Dr. Ingram, and which has 
justly attained an Huropean fame and circulation. It was at once 
a vindication of the claim of Sociology to a high place in the pro- 
ceedings of this Association, and a protest against the somewhat 
narrow limits and methods which political economists have for 
some time past imposed on themselves. With most of his argu- 
ments and statements I cordially concur. So far from agreeing 
that this is a time when we should abandon sociological inquiry as 
beyond the limits of true science, I venture to think there never 
was a time when it was more desirable that these subjects should be 
treated in a scientific manner. 

I do not purpose, however, on the present occasion to follow 
Dr. Ingram further in his philosophical disquisition on the proper 
limits of economic inquiry, but I shall endeavour to deal with one 
of the many questions which are unquestionably open to us. 

There can scarcely be a more interesting economic question at 
the present time than the state of agriculture and the causes of its 
present depression. How deeply important is it that we should be 
able to trace the causes of that depression, to analyse how far they 
are of a climatic and temporary character, and how far they are due 
to the competition of foreign produce; to what extent also the low 
prices are due to the alteration in value of gold; and, having 
ascertained this, to discuss how far we may expect these causes or 
any of them to continue or to diminish in their effect, and to 
estimate their ultimate effect upon rents, on wages, and on the 
profits of farmers, and indirectly upon other interests of the 
community. 

Pending the investigations of the Royal Commission recently 
appointed to consider the subject, it may seem almost an act of 
temerity to venture upon it; but the report of the commission will 
probably not be forthcoming for two years; in the meantime events 
will not wait for it, and it is desirable that every light should be 
thrown upon the subject by independent criticism and observation. 
I feel also that I owe no apology for so doing, for although the 
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community in which we meet is essentially a manufacturing one, 
yet it will be admitted that the depression of a great interest like — 
that of agriculture has a serious import and effect upon every other 
interest in the country, and is probably at this moment one of the 
causes of the stagnation which is so much complained of in the 
manufacturing world. 

It must be admitted most freely that the agricultural interest, 
or at least a large part of it, has suffered severely during the last 
few years from a combination of bad harvests and low prices. 
These phenomena are especially to be noted since the year 1873; of 
the six years including and following that year, four have been 
years of exceptionally bad harvests, giving results of from 20 to 25 
per cent. below the average; and for the whole period the average 
production of cereals has been 13 per cent. below the average. In 
the memory of living men there has been no such concurrence of 
bad seasons. 

Bad harvests, however, in previous years were generally followed 
by higher prices, which recouped the producers to a great extent for 
the deficient quantity ; but bad harvests during the last six years 
have not only not been followed by higher prices, but in the case of 
wheat at least, prices have fallen still lower, and the consequence 
has been most serious to those who rely mainly on this cereal. But 
when, in addition to the low price of wheat, we take into account 
the reduced acreage of corn cultivation, the reduced number of 
cattle owned in the country, notwithstanding the greatly increased 
_ price of meat, and the rise of wages of agricultural labourers which 
occurred in 1872, we can easily realise the great losses of those 
farmers who rely mainly upon corn for their returns, and who 
cultivate the heavy and inferior lands of this country. | 

The produce of wheat is so important a part of the agricultural 
industry of so large a proportion of the country, that it may be 
taken as toa great extent an index of the position of agriculture ; 
its abundance and price are also of not less interest to the bulk of 
the population of this country, who rely upon it mainly for their 
food. It is worth while, therefore, to pay special attention to this 
product. The position of the producer with respect to it may best — 
be estimated by multiplying the known average produce per acre > 
in each year by the average price obtained for it in the twelve 
months succeeding the harvest. 

I have before me a table constructed on this basis, showing the 
average product in money per acre of wheat for each year since 
1849. It shows that for the first four of these years, following 
shortly after the repeal of the Corn Laws, the production of wheat 
must have been anything but profitable to farmers; the harvests 
were somewhat above the average, but the prices were very low, 
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averaging only 41s. per quarter, and the result in money to the 
farmer for an average acre of produce was only 7/. gs.; after that 
year prices again rose, and for the next twenty years the average 
product per acre in money was gil. 138,, or 2/. 4s. per acre above 
that of the four years succeeding 1848. During these twenty years 
it is to be observed that the price of wheat as a general rule varied 
inversely as the quantity produced, in other words, a very good 
harvest was succeeded by lower prices than the average, a bad 
harvest was foliowed by higher prices, and the farmer was com- 
pensated in a great degree by a higher price for the deficiency of 
the harvest; thus in 1863 the best year of harvest of the period, 
the production was 41 per cent..in excess of the average, and the 
price fell to 40s. 1rd. per quarter, the result to the farmer being 
10/. —s. 6d. per acre; and in 1867 the harvest was the worst of the 
period, 26 per cent. below the average, but the price rose to 68s. 4d. 
per quarter, giving a result to the farmer of 8/. 17s. per acre. 

In 1873 we observe a marked change in this relation between 
quantity and price, and it is obvious that some causes must have 
operated from that time to depress prices to a very marked degree. 
Unfortunately for the producers, the six years which followed 1873 
have been years of very serious deficiency of production ; as already 
shown the harvests have been 13 per cent. below the average. In 
leu, however, of rising in proportion to this: deficiency, the price of 
wheat has fallen somewhat lower than on the average of previous 
years. It has been 49s. 7d. per quarter, as compared with 55s. sd., 
the average of the previous six years of good harvests; the result, 
therefore, in product per acre has been an average for the six years 
of only 7/. gs., or exactly the average of the four years 1349-52, 
while the average of the last four years has been even lower, 
namely, 7/. 4s. 5d. per acre, or 2/. 8s. 6d. per acre below the average 
of the twenty years from 1853 to 1872. It is obvious from these 
figures that the reduced product per acre is due, not merely to the 
deficient quantity, but also to a fall of prices; and so far from the 
prices having risen in inverse proportion to the bad harvests, there 
has been a distinct tendency to fall in spite of the bad harvests. 

From these figures it is easy to estimate how great has been the 
deficiency to the producers of wheat upon their average crops of the 
last six years. The present extent of wheat production in the 
United Kingdom is about 3,300,000 acres, and compared with the 
average of the previous twenty-four years, including the bad years 
succeeding 1849, the last six show a reduction of gross product of 
about 2/. per acre, equal to an annual reduced gross return of 
6,600,0001. For the six years, then, the reduced return to the 
producers of this cereal has been 39,600,000/. It is quite clear, 
then, that the position of those farmers who rely upon wheat for 
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their main profit, and who have suffered most from the wet seasons 
of the last few years, has been very serious, and the prospect of 
another bad harvest must be most discouraging to them. 

Before, however, we examine the causes of this, and speculate 
as to the future, let us look at the question from the point of view 
of the consumers. ‘T'o the public who are consumers the failure of 
the harvest is a matter of as much regret as to the producers. It 
is the interest of all that the product should be plentiful. It cannot, 
however, be said to be equally the interest of all that the price of 
wheat should be high, or even that it should rise in proportion to 
the deficiency of harvest. If the increased price were paid wholly 
to the producers of this country, the money would at least remain 
here and be circulated again among the community; but as the 
greater part of the wheat consumed now comes from abroad, a rise 
in value not only raises the price to the home producer but also to 
the foreign producer, and the increased price paid by the consumer 
is so much loss to the country asa whole. For many years past 
the proportion of importations to the home production of wheat has 
been increasing. Thirty years ago we imported little more than 
one-fourth of our total consumption, during the last six years we 
have imported considerably more than the half our total wants. 
Comparing the last six years with the previous six years, it will be 
observed that the proportions of home growth and foreign imports 
have been reversed; in the first period we produced 12 million 
quarters and imported 10 million quarters; in the second period we 
produced 10 million quarters and imported 13 million quarters. 

The following table will show at a glance how rapid has been 
the growth of imports, and how more and more this country is 
becoming dependent for its wheat supplies on other countries :— 


Average Population, Production of Wheat, and Importation, for Periods 
of Sia Years. 
(000’s omitted.] 
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the trade returns from which Column 4 is arrived at; and from the 
agricultural returns, which give the acreage under wheat cultivation 
for the last few years; the acreage for the first three periods is esti- 
mated, after taking into account the importations, the requirements 
for consumption, and the known produce per acre. | 

The price of wheat has averaged during the last six years 6s. per 
quarter less than the previous six years. The consumer, therefore, 
has been saved that much on each year on the total average con- 
sumption of 23 million quarters, or a sum of 6,900,000/. a-year, a 
saving nearly sufficient to pay for the excess importations, as com- 
pared with the previous six years. But this is not the whole of the 
case. If the price of wheat had risen during the last six years in 
inverse proportion to the deficiency of product, as it has already 
been pointed out was generally the case in the previous twenty 
years, it is easy to show that the average price during the six years 
would have been 62s. 6d. per quarter, in lieu of 49s. 6d., a difference 
of 13s. per quarter. This increase would have been paid by the 
consumer upon the average consumption during the six years of 
23,139,000 quarters, making an increased charge to the community 
of about 15 million pounds in each year; and of this 6,550,000/. 
would have gone to the home producer in each year; and 8,450,000/. 
to the foreign producer. For the six years, therefore, the home 
producer would have gained 39 million pounds, and nearly 51 
million pounds would have been paid away to the foreign pro- 
ducer, in excess of what was actually paid. 

It is clear, therefore, that the country, as a whole, has very 
greatly benefited by the low price of wheat; and it is not too much 
to say that had this additional sum been paid away for wheat 
during the last few years of depression, in addition to proportional 
increased payments for other food supplies, the commercial depres- 
sion would have been greatly aggravated. 

The low price of food has unquestionably been the chief cause 
that the working classes have passed through the period of commer- 
cial depression with so little general suffering. It has also been - 
the cause that one of the three great classes which make up the 
agricultural community, namely, the labourers, have been better off 
during the last six years than they have been during any period in 
the last century. Not only did they succeed, in 1872, in asserting 
a rise in wages, but their money wages have, owing to the low price 
of wheat, gone much further. A rise of 13s. per quarter of wheat 
would have almost neutralised the rise of money wages. 

A consideration of these facts will, I think, show how immensely 
the country gains by the low price of wheat, and that such gain is 
altogether out of proportion to any loss which may be incurred by 
the producers in this country, of that proportion of the consumption 
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which they are able to produce. It will also show how impossible 
must be the attempt to revert to any expedient for artificially 
raising the price of wheat in the interest of the home producers. 
Any arguments there may have been thirty years since in favour of 
such a course, are multiplied tenfold at the present time, when the 
proportion of imports to home produce is so greatly altered. 

Let me now revert again to the table showing the gross product 
in money per acre of wheat. I have already pointed out that in 
the year 1873 there evidently came into operation causes which 
exercised a very powerful influence on the price of wheat, and which 
prevented its rise at a time when deficient harvests would have led 
us to expect a very considerable one. I do not think it is difficult 
to trace and determine one and the main of these causes. It appears 
to me to be very intimately connected with that which is the main 
cause of the commercial depression of the last few years. We know — 
that between the years 1869-72 there was an extraordinary infla- 
tion of trade in America, due mainly to the enormous extension 
of railways in the Western States; this was in a great measure 
stimulated by reckless and unwise concessions of Congress, which 
gave away millions of acres of land to the companies who obtained 
concessions for their lines, and by reckless and unwise lending by 
capitalists and investors in this country and Germany. In four 
years not less than 17,000 miles of new railways were constructed. 
The installation of these new lines, and the consequent speculation, 
led to an enormous and unnatural development of the iron and coal 
industries in America, and to immense importations of iron rails 
from England ; it also stimulated prices generally, and was a main 
cause of the inflation of that period. 

The immediate result of this vast extension of the railway 
system in the Western States was to bring to market a great 
amount of corn already being grown in those districts, and which 
had hitherto been beyond the range of the English markets, and 
the effect of this doubtless began to be felt on the price of wheat in ~ 
England about the year 1873. 

Its next effect was to produce a reaction and collapse without 
parallel to any which we have experienced in the last thirty years. 
The collapse was mainly felt in the American States. In 1873 no 
less than 7,000 miles of railway became bankrupt and were sold up 
by their creditors. The iron manufactures which had been called 
into existence were involved in the collapse; nearly one-half of 
those in the States stopped work. The importation of iron from 
England fell to zero. The loss of capital engaged in these new 
railways and ironworks told in a hundred ways upon the commer- 
cial prosperity of the States, and indirectly, though by no means 
to the same extent, upon our own. Thousands of labourers were 
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thrown out of work in the manufacturing districts of America. 
Their imports fell off by 40,000,000/. a-year, or 32 per cent. There 
is no better illustration of the distress caused in America than the 
almost total cessation of emigration to it from this country. The 
intending emigrants soon learned that they had nothing to gain by 
transferring themselves.across the Atlantic. There was greater 
difficulty in finding work in New York, Philadelphia, and even 

_ Chicago, than at Liverpool or in Ireland. In each of the years 
1872 and 1873 the emigrants had numbered 230,000, in 1876 and 
and 1877 there was an excess of returning emigrants. 

What followed must have affected, even more powerfully, the 
prices of agricultural produce in this country. The great surplus 
of unemployed labour has during the last five years been trans- 
ferred from the manufacturing districts and great towns in the 
Atlantic States to the new districts opened out by the railway 
extension of the previous years. The cultivation, therefore, of 
corn in these newly opened-out fields has increased at a ratio never 
before experienced. The new railways, constructed before there 

_was population or trade to supply them, stimulated this new settle- 
ment by lowering their traffic rates to a minimum; the commercial 
depression operated upon the steam-carrying trade across the 
Atlantic in the same manner, and greatly lowered freights ; 
coincident with this movement there has been a succession of 
abundant harvests in America, while this country was sufferimg 
from such deficient harvests. 

So great a movement in the direction of increased cultivation 
of the surface of the earth has probably never been yet experienced 
in so short a period, nor has there ever been so rapid and great a 
reduction of the cost of transit, both by land and sea. 

The following table taken from official returns shows the 
growth of production of wheat alone in the United States :— 


{000’s omitted.] 





1849. 1859. 1869. 1877. 1878. 

Bshls. g Bshls. a Bshls. opt Bshls. Bslils. 
Atlantic States wc... 51,657, | 53,294, | 57,476, | 64,844, | 65,000, 
Central States................0-. 43,522, | 94,458, | 140,877, | 147,890, | 150,000, 


v Slates on SSIPPEL) 5,306, | 25,852, | 89,392, | 152,860, | 215,000, 








Total 0... | 100,485, | 173,104, | 287,745, | 365,094, | 420,000, 











The aggregate production of wheat has increased from 
100 millions of bushels in 1849 to 365 millions in 1877, and 
420 millions in 1878, and the production per head of the popula- 
tion, notwithstanding that the population has nearly doubled in 
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the interval, has increased from 4°33 to 7°87. Not less interesting 
is the relative increase in different sections of the country. In 
1849 the production beyond the Mississippi was insignificant. 
The production of the Atlantic and the Central States was not far 
from equal, each about 50 million bushels. The production of the 
Atlantic States has increased but very little in the thirty succeed- 
ing years; it 1s now only 64 million bushels. The production of 
the Central States doubled in the decade ending 1859, and increased 
again by 50 per cent. in the decade ending 1869, while the trans- 
Mississippi production, which amounted to 25 millions in 1859, 
rose to go millions in 1869, and to 215 millions in 1878; the whole 
increase, therefore, in the last seven years has been in the States 
beyond the Mississippi. 

From 1870 to 1878 the area under cultivation of wheat in the 
States increased from tg millions of acres to 30 millions, and of 
maize from 38 millions to 50 millions; and the exports of wheat 
alone increased in ten years from 50 millions of bushels to go mil- 
lions, of which this country had taken more than half. Of the 
total importations of wheat to this country the production imported 
from the United States has increased from 26 per cent. for the 
six years ending 1872, to 44 per cent. for the last six years, or, 
including Canada, about 50 per cent. Tor the twelve years ending 
1866, the proportion was 35 per cent. The figures show that the 
relative capacity of America for supplying this country with wheat 
had greatly fallen off during the six years preceding 1873, but 
since then has enormously increased. 

The excess production of the American States and Canada 
beyond the wants of their own population is at the present time 
sufficient, in average harvests on both sides of the Atlantic, to 
supply the whole excess wants of this country; and the actual 
acreage under wheat cultivation is nearly ten times the extent 
under similar cultivation in this country. 

In view of these facts, who can be surprised that the price of 
wheat in this country should have been so profoundly affected fF 
The result of the movement in the States during the last eight 
years, of the vast extension of cultivation, combined with the 
cheapening of the cost of transit, has been almost to annihilate the 
distance between the two countries, and to subordinate the produc- 
tion in this country to the vastly greater production on the other 
side of the Atlantic. It has rendered us comparatively indifferent, 
so far as our interests as consumers are concerned, whether we have 
good or bad harvests in this country, and a complete command 
over the markets here has been given to the vastly greater produc- 
tion of the far West. 

Is it then to follow that the cultivation of wheat in this 
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country is, in the future, to become impossible, because unprofit- 
able? Is the price to be so permanently reduced as to prevent its 
cultivation upon any but the very best soils? Weare not I think 
justified in coming to any such conclusion. It must be recollected 
that the last six years have been years of most exceptionally low 
production in this country ; the competition of America has been 
much more felt in the bad seasons than in the good seasons; it has 
had the effect of preventing the rise of price in bad seasons. We 
can scarcely as yet estimate its effect upon the price in average 
seasons or when harvests are above the average in this country. 
The bad harvests here have been balanced by exceptionally good 
harvests in the States; we have yet to learn what may be the 
result upon prices here of indifferent harvests in America. <A 
diminished production of one bushel to the acre in this country 
results in a loss of less than half-a-million of quarters; a reduction 
to the same amount in the United States will produce an aggregate 
loss of three and a-half million quarters, or one-third of her 
exporting power. A general bad harvest, therefore, may even 
now materially interfere with her exports. In 1859, and again in 
1865 and 1866, the exports from America were reduced to very 
small amounts by bad harvests, after having been exceptionally 
large, and there may be similar variations in the future. It is 
probable also that the effect of the recent bad seasons and low 
prices will be to reduce still further the acreage of wheat cultiva- 
tion in this country. In future, therefore, we must look for an 
ever-increasing requirement from abroad for our wheat consump- 
tion. An average harvest in this country will produce not more 
than eleven million quarters, leaving twelve million for imports. 
A harvest 20 per cent. above the average will still necessitate the 
importation of ten millions. It is quite possible, and indeed 
probable, that a bad harvest in the States, coincident with a good 
harvest here, may raise the price of wheat so as to give a large 
profit to the farmer. There are many questions also affecting the 
future production in America and the future balance remaining for 
exportation which have to be considered. The increase of popula- 
tion there is rapid; new districts become quickly peopled; States 
which a few years ago were large exporters, are now producing no 
more than sufficient for their own consumption ; others are become 
importers, and every year the centre line of wheat production is 
being carried farther to the westward. A general revival of trade 
will probably increase the traffic rates of the Western railways and 
the Atlantic freights. These and many other causes may in future 
tend to raise the average price of wheat and other agricultural 
produce in the States. 

If I were to venture a prediction on so difficult and obscure a 
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question, I would incline to the opinion that wheat has during the 
past year reached its lowest point; that we have felt the maximum 
of the effect of the recent great extension of corn production in the 
far West; that with the revival of trade, the increase of population 
both here and in the States, and the tendency to reduced cultivation 
of wheat in this country, there will be a rise in the price of wheat; 
and that, coupled with better harvests in this country, or, at least, 
a return to average harvests, we may find the product to the farmer 
in money such that the difference as compared with the past is 
capable of adjustment by a comparatively slight reduction of rent 
and wages. 

The business of farmers, especially in this country, where it is 
separated from the ownership of land, and is connected with the 
land only by contracts of short date, is one which cannot be carried 
on without such a rate of profit as will induce capital to embark in 
it. It is certain, therefore, that such an adjustment of profits, rents, 
and wages must be made as to enable the business to be carried on, 
and it is probable that this adjustment will be made before the 
Royal Commission recently appointed can conclude its labours. 

It may be worth while to point out that the competition of the 
far West has told upon other lands much nearer to it than our own 
country. The farming interest of the New England States, and 
even of some of the other Atlantic States, has been much affected 
by it during the last few years. The value of land in these States, 
remote from the larger towns, has been much reduced, and large 
numbers of farmers from New England have been induced to leave 
their homes and settle in the new opened-out district in the West. 
Their place has been taken in part by Irishmen and in part by 
Frenchmen from Canada, who are content to farm in a more humble 
manner, and who can get a living by laborious and minute attention 
which their predecessors disdained to give to the land. At the 
same time a great change has come over the manufacturing industry 
of New England. It is not many years ago that its factories were 
mainly supplied by the sons and daughters of the New England 
farmers of the true Anglo-Saxon descent. This class has now all 
but disappeared; the factory workers are now Irishmen or French- 
men, and form a true manufacturiug population. The true New — 
Englander is rarely found there, except in a position of trust as 
overlooker or manager. The change which has taken place, and 
the depreciation in the value of land, has not affected the total 
value of preperty in New England. The low price of food has been 
a great benefit to the manufacturing industry, and the aggregate 
wealth of these States never was greater than at the present time. 

If the competition of the great corn-fields of the far West has 
thus told upon States so near at hand, it is to be expected that 
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‘gome of its effects would be felt in this country. Although the 
position of the farming interest for the twenty years preceding 
1873 was satisfactory and fairly prosperous, yet it was certainly not 
progressive. The cultivation of wheat has gradually diminished, 
and the breeding and feeding of cattle has been substituted for it ; 
the dependence of this country upon foreign produce for its food has 
every year become greater; the number of persons employed in 
agriculture has remained stationary, and their proportion to the 
rest of the population has been continually diminished. The whole 
increase of the population during the last forty years has been 
absorbed in other pursuits than agriculture. In 1831, 28 per cent. 
of the population of England and Wales was occupied in the busi- 
ness of agriculture; the proportion is now less than one-tenth; and 
great as still is the importance of the agricultural interest as 
compared with any other, its relative importance to the whole 
manufacturing and commercial interests of this country is greatly 
changed. That, notwithstanding this, the wealth of the country 
has increased by enormous leaps and bounds in the interval is indis- 
putable, and especially was this the case in the few years preceding 
1873. That we have been able to provide for a population increasing | 
by about three millions in every ten years, without any increase of 
territory, and with a somewhat reduced agricultural industry ; that 
we have been able to turn the tide of pauperism, and to reduce it 
considerably as compared with the past, is a most striking fact, and 
strong testimony to the soundness of our general system. It may. 
be that the enormous agricultural development in America will 
drive us further on the same road; but that it will permanently 
injure the economic condition of this country as a whole is not to 
be believed. 

If, then, I am right in my explanation of the agricultural depres- 
sion, it may be connected not remotely with the depression which 
has weighed so heavily upon commerce and manufactures also 
during the last five years. Both are probably due in the main to 
causes operating over a great area and over a long period, and are 
indications of the flow of the great tide of population and cultivation 
advancing over the great plains of America. The collapse of credit 
in 1873, and the consequent discredit and depression, has been much 
more felt on the other side of the Atlantic than on this. The 
imports to the States fell off enormously; the investment there of 
foreign capital wholly ceased. In this country we have felt severely 
the temporary loss of our largest customer for our exports ;* but 
our other customers in every part of the world have made up for the 
bulk of our exports, though not for their value. 

I am confident, however, it will be found, on making a.com- 


* Our exports to the United States fell from an average of 36 millions for the 
three years ending 1873, to 16 millions for the last three years. 
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parison between this country and others, that we have passed 
through the period of depression with infinitely less suffering to the 
bulk of the people, and with less real loss of capital, than in any other 
part of the world—excepting perhaps France, which has been saved 
by the extraordinary thrift of her working population; and that free 
imports and consequent low prices have saved the labouring classes 
from what would otherwise have been a period of far greater distress 
to them. Already there are symptoms of revival in that quarter 
from whence the principal cause of the depression issued. All 
accounts from America testify to the improved condition of trade, 
to the fact that the immense extension of agriculture is producing 
its natural effect in reviving a demand for manufacturing products 
which her own workshops will be soon unable to supply. With 
reviving trade and renewed confidence in America, the investment 
of capital will again flow towards it, and we may again confidently 
expect a renewal of our export trade. It is impossible the people of 
the United States can long continue to supply the world with food 
and take nothing in return for it. On the other hand, all past 
experience shows that in spite of high duties and protection rates 
a great import trade may exist, and may find the means of overcom- 
ing all the impediments of hostile tariffs. Within the last few weeks 
we have heard of an order for 20,000 tons of rails, to be manufac- 
tured in this town, and to be delivered at New York, where the duty 
payable will be more than the cost price at Sheffield. The trade 
returns of the last few months likewise show that in every item 
enumerated there is a great increase of exports to America. As the 
United States, therefore, have been the main cause of the past 
depression, so they may in the future be the main cause of a 
reaction ; and the reaction which will tell first in trade and manu- 
factures, will certainly later reach the agricultural interest. 

It appears to me, then, that it would be a most useless waste of 
time and energy to expend efforts in trying to reverse the com- 
mercial system established by Sir Robert Peel in 1846, or in making 
inquiries with a view to a return to exploded fallacies and obsolete 
systems; but it is a time, when attention having been so much 
directed to the condition of agriculture, we may with great 
advantage inquire whether the conditions under which it is carried 
on in this country are such as to attract and encourage to the 
utmost the application of capital and labour to the land; whether a 
system of tenure which seems calculated to forbid the combination 
of ownership and occupation, to prevent security for improvements 
effected by the occupier, and to accumulate land in the hands of 
persons who are frequently unable to afford capital for its improve- 
ment, is the best suited for the development of agricultural 
industry. Although changes in such a system may not be fraught 
with immediate remedies for present depression, and may not affect 
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the price of produce, yet they may tend ultimately to place the 
cultivators ina better position to meet the varying conditions of the 
future; which in agriculture, as in other trades, must be expected to 
present alternate periods of prosperity and loss. 































































































APPENDIX. 
Production of Production Average Price of | Average Crop Produce 
Wheat per Acre, per Acre Wheat during per Acre for Wheat 
Year of Harvest. as compared in Quarters of | [Welve Months | Represented in Money. 
with Standard of gig ee! succeeding Excluding Value of 
100 per Acre. Wheat. Harvest. Straw. 
Su a. fae ae 
eS eee 123 43 40 4 Sreraer 5 
i Depts 102, 3°6 39 10 POPES ae Gs 
BOL cece: 110 3°9 30 97 Te TA 4, 
SO aes vic 79 2°8 44.9 6 4 10 
25) Roe ene 7h 2°5 eo ET 9 Sows 
BUI, Getesncaer. 124 44, 70 = 1b Se = 
Avge. for 6 yrs. 102 3°6 sr = Of te Tobias! 
ESD ct Ales oe TO 3:4: tT aA Ua ee 
Cis See 96 3°4: 60 10 4 8 
(iy Poe 124 Ar3 78 ala. Le one O 
Sle hee aatie 116 4°1 4380 8 14 4 
PDOD. ts 92 3°2 48 3 exe bay ois 
cena Sarat.) 78 2°7 SS ire (ae! oe 
Avge. for 6 yrs. 100 3°5 54 10 alah ie? ye 
EYEE aah end eve 92 3°2 Son rt 2°. 5710 
Uae co 108 3°8 7G eg 2 eel 
ia ena: 141 49 40 II 10 - 6 
iat: eee nee 127 Ay 4, 40 — 8 14 - 
Aa ee aa 110 3°9 46 6 iti Rows. 
COGS eS ot. go 3°2 60 4 Se igen 
Avge. for 6 yrs. III 3°9 49 - es ee 
Say See 74 2°6 68 4 > eal pe 
Ss SOL 126 4°3 49 Il 10 14 8 
Lays ae a 102 3°6 46:3 be Halll 6 9h Sar 
AU ie SA I12 3°9 vee: 10" Tiers 
Ey ieee 90 3°2 56% O Hie ad 
P72 ane te 92 3°2 ages 9) 4 Bare 2 
Avge. for 6 yrs. 100 3°5 (ane: Se SE 
Lhe Boot SP 80 2°8 6r 3 So LIeeeG 
WE eee areas 106 3°7 44 7 Si (47 ely 
7 ts Reh 78 2°7 46 9 Gi deh? 
TRG SEs tse, 76 2°7 Ray 8 Drie hak 
2h Ce ae 74 2°6 50 10 6 120 12 
“eR 108 3°8 4a0. 6 Ce Se: 
Avge. for 6 yrs. 87 . 3°2 49 7 7° 9 us 











Note.—The figures in Column 2 are taken from Mr. Caird’s table in his work 
on the Landed Interest. 
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I.— Statistics in Parliament. 


At the last Anniversary Meeting of the Statistical Society, 
Mr. Newmarch took occasion, on seconding the resolution for the 
adoption of the Annual Report of the Council, to observe that 
‘there were few things more remarkable than the alteration that 
had taken place during the last twenty-five or thirty years in the 
way in which public questions were discussed, especially questions 
of an economical character. No one was now listened to unless he 
could discuss such questions on grounds of fact and careful statis- 
tical observation, and that was precisely one of the changes which 
the Society was established nearly fifty years ago for the purpose of 
creating.” A few days after these words were spoken, an excellent 
illustration of the employment of statistics in public debate was 
afforded by two of the speeches during the discussion which arose 
in the House of Commons upon Mr. Chaplin moving for the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the causes of agricul- 
tural depression. That discussion is reported in the Times of the 
5th July. The following extracts have been taken from that paper. 
Space would not permit the transference of the report in extenso to 
these pages; therefore, only those passages of a direct statistical 
character to be found in the two speeches are printed below.. Of 
course this is no attempt at a summary of the arguments used, but 
merely a citation of the statistics put forward by the speakers. 

In the speech of Mr. Chaplin, on moving the resolution, these 
passages occur :— 

“‘ He asked honourable members to look for a moment to the 
corn and meat producing countries of the United States of 
America. There were in America 32 million acres growing wheat 
and producing 420 million bushels, as against 3 million acres 
producing about, he believed, 90 million bushels in our own 
country. Again, he found there were in America 33 million 
cattle, 38 million sheep, and 34 million pigs, as against 5 million 
cattle, 28 million sheep, and 2 million pigs in Great Britain and 
Ireland. .... It might be alleged that the present depression of 
agriculture was In no way owing to the prices complained of, 
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because, as Mr. Caird wrote in the Times, the prices of to-day 
were not lower than they had been before. He was not prepared 
_ to admit that the returns could be strictly relied on, but, suppose 
they were, they would prove nothing, because the cost of pro- 
duction in these days was very much greater than it was before. 
There had been a great increase in rates, of which they had all 
reason to complain. There had been a still greater increase in the 
cost of labour; and that was owing in no small degree to the 
Education Acts, by which the farmer had been deprived of the 
valuable boy labour which he used to employ, and by which alone 
the land was cleared of weeds and maintained in a fertile condi- 
tion. Another reason was that the prices of almost all commodi- 
ties were higher than formerly, and that only meant that gold was 
more plentiful. If you turned to the years 1849, 1850, 1851, and 
1852, and again to the years 1863, 1864, and 1865, when the prices 
of wheat were at their lowest, when they averaged for those years 
only 41s. 7d. per quarter, you would find that the importation of 
wheat into the country for the same years averaged only 20 million 
cwts., as against 50 million cwts. in 1878. From this he drew the 
conclusion that our crop in those years was not a short one: but 
whereas in those years a short crop was, at: all events to a certain 
extent, accompanied by an increase In price, we had now short . 
crops and short prices—a new experience, which had been reserved 
for the years 1878 and 1879. He did not seruple to say that in 
his opinion, if the prices farmers had lately been receiving con- 
tinued or if they fell, as it was threatened they would fall, even 
below their present level, agriculture in England would not be of 
long duration. .... It was not a question of class; it was a 
national question of the first and of the highest importance. 
The aggregate capital of the whole country was computed at 
8,500 millions of money, of which 2,700 millions was credited to 
agriculture—in other words, nearly one-third of the whole, and 
three times as much, he believed, as any one other industry in the 
country could claim. Then the population dependent directly and 
indirectly upon it could not be computed at less than 10 or 
12 millions of people. He arrived at this figure by taking the 
whole population of the agricultural counties of the United King- 
dom, exclusive of the towns. Most of the population of the towns, 
however, he thought, might fairly be included, in which case the 
number of people dependent upon agriculture would be nearer 15 or 
16 millions. It was impossible not to perceive that the income 
and fortunes of all the tradesmen, shopkeepers, men of business, 
mechanics, and others, as well as those whom they employed, 
residing in the towns and what might be called the rural capitals 
of agricultural counties, were intimately bound up and connected 
with the prosperity of agriculture. ... . alll 
“There certainly would be no harvests at all unless it paid to 
produce them; and whether it would pay or not would depend 
upon the question how far America would be able in future to 
undersell us in food in our.own country. At present, that was to a 
certain extent a matter of speculation. It depended on a variety of 


considerations, on which we scarcely possessed enough information 
3 E 2 
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to form an opinion. For instance, there was the question of freight. 
Would freights be higher or lower in future than they were now ? 
Opinions differed on that point. He had himself heard both views 
maintained. Then, again, there was the question of that great 
displacement of labour which had occurred in the United States, 
and which had transferred so many hands from the workshops of 
the Hast to the prairies of the West. Would those hands remain 
there, or would they return to their old occupations? All those 
were questions on which we wanted information. What we did 
know at present was the reverse of encouraging. It was this: It 
had ceased for a long time to pay to grow corn in this country 
alone, but there was stock to fall back on, and meat and corn taken 
together had hitherto paid a very fair profit to the English producer. 
But now English farmers had to contend with a new trade in meat 
from America, which had attained the most alarming proportions. 
He spoke, of course, from the agricultural producer’s ‘point of view. 
The rate of increase in this trade had been most rapid. There 
were imported 299 cattle in 1875, 380 in 1876, 11,523 in 1877, 
68,903 in 1878, and 20,733 in the first five months of the present 
year, in spite of its being in winter, and in spite of the recent 
Orders in Council, ordering slaughter at the port of debarcation.”’ 

Mr. Thomas Brassey seconded the motion. There are but few 
parts of his speech which do not depend upon statistics :— 

Be wads age It could not be said that English agriculture, under 
the conditions which had until lately prevailed, had been unsuccessful 
or unskilful. M. Léonce de Lavergne, in his able work on English 
agriculture, had done full justice to the ability and enterprise of 
our farmers. Our land, though on the whole inferior, had yielded 
more wheat per acre than that of any other country. Taking 
sheep and cattle together, more animals were raised for the butcher 
in England than in any part of the continent. The practical skill 
of the British farmer had been conspicuous in the management of 
sheep. The improvements in the breed were commenced in 
Leicestershire by Mr. Bakewell, and the results in the increased 
production of mutton were signally illustrated by M. Lavergne. 
He said that assuming that France and the United Kingdom each 
possessed an equal number of sheep, which number he took at 
35 millions, it being actually 325 millions, each country would 
obtain from its flocks an equal quantity of wool, but the weight of 
mutton, assuming eight million sheep to be slaughtered annually, 
would be in France 39,600,000, in Hngland 99 million stone. But 
the United States had lately poured into our markets such copious 
and increasing supplies of wheat and animal food, that it had 
become evident that our old-established systems of cultivation, 
however perfected they might be by the expenditure of the capital 
of the landlord and by the skill of the occupying tenantry, must 
undergo a very serious change. It was most important, therefore, 
that the landed interest in this country should be informed, through 
the inquiries of the proposed Commission, as to the probable course 
of trade with the United States in agricultural produce; what 
were the articles in which it was hopeless to undertake a competi- 
tion with the superior natural resources of the great continent of 
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the West; what were the articles in which our soil and climate 
and vicinity to our markets gave us the greatest advantage; what 
steps should be taken to relieve a landowner, whose resources were 
exhausted, of the responsibility of ownership ; whether our arable 
lands were rented too high; what additional securities should be 
given to tenants; and whether the usual conditions in leases were 
too stringent. On all these subjects they might look for valuable 
suggestions from the report of the Commission.” 

“Tt was shown in the return which had been obtained by the 
honourable member for Hast Retford, that while the price of wheat 
had been kept down by extensive foreign importations, a great and 
sustained advance had occurred in the price of meat. Mr. Caird’s 
analysis of the total value of the home and foreign agricultural 
produce showed very clearly where the: British farmer was best 
protected by advantages of situation against foreign competition. 
Of wheat, cheese, and butter, we imported a quantity about equal 
to our home production. Our main supplies of wool were from 
abroad. Our chief supply of barley, oats, and beans was drawn 
from home. In a few important articles, however, our home 
farmers had an undisputed monopoly, and: these items included 
potatoes, of which the annual production was valued at 16,650,000/. 
sterling ; milk, 26 millions sterling; hay, 16: millions; and straw 
for town consumption, 6 millions. Already the-agricultural interest 
had come to depend, not on wheat, but on meat, butter, and hay, 
which still fetched a good price. Turning from wheat to animal 
food, they found that the importations from: abroad had increased 
in a still more rapid ratio. According to Mr. Caird, the value of 
our importations of animal food had risen in: the period 1857-76 
from 7 millions to 36 millions. It seemed probable that the trade 
would be prosecuted with ever increasing activity. According to 
a calculation published by Mr. Clarke in the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, the average meat supply of the United 
Kingdom in 1876 was in the following proportions :—Meat from 
home animals, 79 per cent.; meat from imported live animals, 
6+ per cent.; imported fresh meat, 2; and imported salt meat, 
13 per cent. The importations of fresh meat were deubled in 1877. 
It was a very important subject for inquiry by the proposed Com- 
mission, whether that importation was likely to continue and to 
increase in the same ratio as it had lately done. ‘The answer must 
depend on the cost of rearing stock in the United States, on the 
rates of freight, and on the extent of loss by deterioration in 
transit. First, as to the cost of rearing cattle. He had lately been 
in correspondence with some friends in Boston, from whom he had 
derived much interesting information. The business of the herds- 
man in the far West was conducted on a vast scale. ‘There were 
many herdsmen owning herds of 75,000 head. They fed their 
cattle on the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains. The country 
was very dry, and could not, therefore, be cultivated. The herds- 
men held the land under the United States Government, and let 
their cattle roam over a vast extent of country, where they fed all 
the winter out of doors. They were making every effort to 
improve the quality of their stock, and meanwhile filled up their 
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herds with large numbers of cattle from Texas. He was informed 
that the loss of cows was only about 1 per cent. and the loss of 
steers about 5 per cent. annually. It cost six dollars, or 25s., to 
bring into the world and raise a four-year-old steer. Such an 
animal was worth at Chicago from 35 to 45 dollars, and the cost of 
transport to Chicago was only eight dollars. At the present prices 
the herdsmen realised profits of from 25 to 40 per cent. He had 
stated the facts as to the cost of rearing cattle in the United States 
at the present time from a source of information on which he could 
very confidently rely ; but it was essential for the guidance of the 
agricultural interest that a more extended inquiry should be made 
by the instrumentality of a Royal Commission. In considering 
the expediency of laying down arable land in pasture, it was 
important to ascertain whether the importation of American cattle 
was likely to continue and to increase at anything like the present 
rate of development. It was said that beasts were becoming scarce 
in Canada. Railways would not long continue to carry cattle at 
the same price which they had been willing to accept in a time 
of severe commercial depression. It was a question again whether 
the United States Government would not levy a charge for pastu- 
rage on the public lands when the trade had been developed and 
was known to be lucrative to the keepers of stock. Hven a charge 
ef 1s. an acre would materially affect the cost of breeding and 
rearing cattle which roamed over such vast territories. The effect 
of any such charge might be the more seriously felt because the 
Americans could not put an animal on the market in less than from 
four to five years. A grass-fed animal could not be fit for sale in a 
shorter period. He thought it was a question for the Royal Com- 
mission to examine whether it would not be wise policy for the 
British farmer to combine with rather than compete with the 
American herdsman, and to import, to some extent, the lean stock 
of America to be fattened on our more luxurious pastures. Having 
referred to the expenses of rearing cattle in the United States, he 
turned to the cost of transport to this country. On this Mr. Caird 
remarked :—‘ Under any circumstances the Hnglish producer has 
the advantage of at least 1d. a pound, in the cost and risk of trans- 
port, against his transatlantic competitor. It is an advantage equal 
to 4/. on an average ox. Of this natural advantage nothing can 
deprive him, and with this he may rest content.’ It was important, 
however, to observe that the cost of transporting live animals 
across the Atlantic had been very rapidly reduced since the publi- 
cation of Mr. Caird’s book. He was informed by Mr. Beazley, the 
well-known shipowner of Liverpool, that at first steamers obtained 
freights of about 6/. per head. The rates had gradually been 
reduced, until now they were only 2/. 10s. to 3/. per head. He had 
received from Liverpool further particulars which showed that the 
loss of cattle during the voyage was being rapidly diminished by 
the improved appliances which were being perfected by experience. 
The following figures gave the importation of cattle into Liverpool 
from the United States during the past year :—In February, out of 
4,828 oxen shipped, 468 were lost on the passage; of 1,277 sheep, 
120 died. In March the importation was reduced by 2,000 head; 
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1,829 oxen were shipped, but only g lost; 1,236 pigs were shipped 
and 75 lost; 1,454 sheep were embarked and 143 lost. In April, 
1,993 oxen were shipped, and only 8 lost of sheep the number 
_ shipped was 8,818, and the loss 164. The ober of pigs shipped 
was 2,925, and the loss 447. In May there was a great increase in 
_ the numbers of cattle landed in Liverpool from the United States, 
_ and the loss was comparatively small; there were shipped 6,281 
head of cattle, of which 187 were lost; of sheep, 13,064 were shipped, 
and 217 lost; of pigs, 5,834 were shipped, and 418 lost. With 
regard to the prices realised for the imported cattle, Mr. Beazley 
had furnished him with the following details: 

“<They find it,’ he said, ‘better to kill immediately after 
arrival, as the animals are shipped fat and in good condition, and, 
as a rule, in the regular traders fitted for the purpose arrive in fair 
condition.’ Mr. Beazley also informed him that 422 head from 
Montreal, not in particularly good condition, sold at an average of 
221. 8s.; 349 head from Montreal, in better condition, sold at an 
average of 24/. 2s.; 6 superior beasts fetched 31/. per head; 440 
beasts sold in London on 2nd June, at an average of 24/. Is., ex 
‘City of London.’ That steamer only lost 6 out of 600...... 
We wanted information as to what articles of produce it was useless 
to grow in competition with the foreign producer; but might we 
not also learn something from their methods of management and 
cultivation? As an illustration he would specially refer to the 
manufacture of cheese. The total quantity of cheese manufactured 
in the United Kingdom was estimated at 2,000,000 ewts.; the im- 
portations in 1876 amounted to 1,500,000 cwts. The value of the 
annual home product was estimated by Mr. Clarke, in a recent 
paper in the Agricultural Soctety’s Journal, at 3/. 15s. per cwt., or a 
total of 8,370,000/. The finer qualities were produced in only a 
small proportion of the dairies of England. For cheese of superior 
quality excellent prices were still obtainable; but he was informed 
by an agricultural relative in Cheshire that large quantities of the 
cheese made last year had not fetched more than 30s. or 40s. per 
120 lb.; while the best qualities fetched from 70s. to 80s. The same 
experiences had been obtained in all parts of the country. The 
question, therefore, that we had to consider, and which he should 
like to see examined by the Royal Commission, was whether the 
acreage of farms in the dairy counties had been judiciously appor- 
tioned, and whether the farmers themselves had anything to learn 
from the processes of manufacture adopted in the United States. 
The increase in the manufacture of butter and cheese in the Hastern 
States of America had been most remarkable. Mr. Victor Drum- 
mond, in his recent report, gave the value of the cows in the dif- 

- ferent States at 62,000,000/. sterling, and the value of the cheese 
and butter which they produced at an equal amount. The produc- 
tion had increased 33 per cent. within the past year. The exporta- 
tions of 1878 paid more than a quarter of a million sterling for 
freight to Europe. The introduction of what was called the factory 
system had had the effect of materially increasing the production. 
The Americans worked on the co-operative plan. All the farms 
within a radius of perhaps 4 miles sent their milk to the same dairy, 
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where the production of cheese was carried on, even by small occu- 
piers, on the most extensive scale, and upon the most scientific and 
economical system. Mr. Drummond gave details as to the processes 
of making butter and the milking of cows by a mechanical process, 
which deserved the attentive study of our own farmers; and he 
looked to the report of the Royal Commission to bring its dis- 
coveries in a prominent manner under their notice.” 

Statistics were brought into court by other speakers in this 
debate, but the most apt examples of their employment are printed 
above. 


Bae 


Il.— Agricultural Returns for 1879. 


Tue following Report of Mr. R. Giffen to the Secretary of the 
Board of Trade, with summary tables, is given in continuation of 
a series of similar notices for previous years :— 


‘“‘ T have the honour to submit the Agricultural Returns of Greek 
Britain for the year 1879, the data for which were collected, as in 
previous years, by officers of the inland revenue department in 
Great Britain, and by officers under the direction of the local autho- 
rities in the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands. 

“ As in 1877 and 1878, the returns have been again collected on 
the 4th of June, the change to that date, it will be recollected, 
having been from the 24th or 25th of the month. The usual 
summary of the returns was issued to the newspapers on the 19th 
of August, a day sooner than in 1878, the present complete tables 
and report being also ready at the end of September, as was the case 
last year. 

“It is satisfactory to find that the late trying seasons and 
depression in agriculture have not impaired the willingness of the 
farmers to take trouble in supplying the necessary information to 
the collectors. In one or two counties the collectors state that 
they found greater difficulty than in former years in getting the 
schedules filled in and returned to them, but this is quite an exception 
to the general rule of increased willingness on the part of farmers 
to give information. As the result it is found that this year the 
acreage of land estimated in default of returns was 1,612,143 acres 
only, as compared with 1,768,703 in 1878, and 2,036,931 in 1877. 

‘In Great Britain returns were this year obtained from 
554,923 occupiers, and 5,222 owners of live stock only, the former 
number showing a decrease of 1,986, and the latter being 19 more 
than in 1878. In certain counties the variations between the number 
of occupiers of 1878 and the number in the present year are not 
inconsiderable, and the decrease in some cases is stated to be caused. 
by the number of farms now in the hands of the owners owing to 
the depression, and returned by the owner as one holding. In other 
cases, the diminution of small holdings by amalgamation or absorp- 
tion into larger holdings is noticed, and in others again, though 
less frequently, the contrary process; but even allowing for the 
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somewhat greater variations in the present year, it may be stated 
generally that there has been little change iu the average size of 
farms in recent years so far as can be judged from these returns. 
As, however, every effort is made to save trouble to the occupiers 
by allowing them to make one or more returns as they please for 
the land they hold, there are often casual differences according as 
the returns are made in one or another parish. 

‘In the summary of the return annexed (see Table A), columns 
are added as usual to show for Ireland and for the whole of the 
United Kingdom the particulars corresponding to those in the 
return for Great Britain; the figures for Ireland having been sup- 
plied to this department by the courtesy of the Registrar-General 
for that country. As has been mentioned in former reports, the 
returns in Great Britain are obtained from all occupiers of not 
less than a quarter of an acre of land, and also from owners of live 
stock who do not occupy land, while cottagers’ pigs are excluded as 
well as pigs kept in towns; but a somewhat different plan, it 
appears, is followed in Ireland, where the enumerators enter the 
particulars themselves, after personally consulting the occupiers. 
In that country, all holdings, however small, are included, and even 
garden crops are entered in the schedules; variations which it is 
useful to remember when the agricultural statistics of Great Britain 
and Ireland are compared. Subject to these qualifications, the 
following remarks are offered on the returns now presented as well 


as on the comparative figures for Ireland and for the United 


Kingdom : 

“The total quantity of land returned in 1879 as under all kinds 
of crops, bare fallow and grass, amounted, for Great Britain, to 
31,976,000 acres. For Ireland the returns obtained by the 
Registrar-General show a total of 15,336,000 acres, and for the Isle 
of Man and Channel Islands the totals are respectively 94,000 acres 
and 31,000 acres. Thus for the whole of the United Kingdom the 
cultivated area was in 1879, 47,437,000 acres, exclusive of heath and 
mountain pasture land, and of woods and plantations. 

‘“‘ In Great Britain the area returned as under cultivation has 
increased by 121,000 acres since 1878, and by 264,000 acres since 
1877, and the total increase in the ten years since 1869 is no less than 
1,637,000 acres, or about the same area as the whole of Devonshire. 
Of this increase rather more than two-thirds or 1,134,000 acres was 
in England, 228,000 acres in Wales, and 275,000 acres in Scotland. 
As I have remarked in previous reports, a great part of this 
increased acreage must be taken to be caused by more correct 
returns, more use being made of the rate books than formerly, but 
a considerable portion is really land that is being gradually reclaimed 
from mountain, moor, or bog, several instances being specially 
noticed by the Inland Revenue officers as having occurred during 
the past year. A few cases are also noted in the north of England 
this year of land taken for building near towns having been given 
up again to cultivation for a time on account of depressed trade. 

“ In Ireland the cultivated area shows a slight decrease of 9,000 
acres, the decrease in 1878 having been 82,000 acres, and in 1877 
nearly 309,000 acres. As explained at the time, this large falling 
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off was chiefly due to an alteration in the headings of the schedules 
by which the ‘barren mountain land’ was completely excluded 
from ‘grass,’ in which some portion with stock upon it had been 
previously erroneously included. In mountainous districts and in 
the neighbourhood of heath and moor land, there is always some 
difficulty in deciding what land should be included as pasture. 
This difficulty is felt in Great Britain as well as in Ireland, and 
every endeavour is made to secure accuracy by tracing out large 
differences to the particular parishes in which they occur, and 
obtaining through the Inland Revenue Office explanations from 
their local officers as to the reason of the discrepancy. 

** Looking at the details of the various crops, I have to notice 
with regard to corn crops that the area under wheat in Great 
Britain in 1879 was 2,890,000 acres, being a decrease of 328,000 
acres from the previous year, or more than 11 percent. In Ireland 
there was a fractional increase for the year, and the total area in 
the United Kingdom was 3,056,000 acres, which shows a decrease 
of 326,000 acres, or nearly 10 per cent. from 1878, still a large 
falling off, though not so large in proportion as for Great Britain 
alone. The low price of wheat and an unfavourable seed time are 
stated by the collecting officers as the chief reasons for this large 
falling off, the former cause especially having induced farmers to 
erow barley instead. The wheat crop in the United Kingdom has 
now decreased by nearly a million acres or a fourth of its area since 
1869, when 3,982,000 acres were under wheat. The decrease in 
Great Britain alone is from 3,688,000, to 2,890,000 or 798,000 acres. 

‘“‘ As I have just mentioned, barley has partly taken the place of 
wheat, being this year sown on 2,932,000 acres, an increase of 
209,000 acres and nearly 8 per cent. over 1878, and the largest 
area sown with that crop since the agricultural returns were first 
obtained in 1867. Oats covered 3,998,000 acres in the United 
Kingdom, showing a decrease of 126,000 acres, or 3 per cent. from 
1878. This crop has declined steadily in area during the last ten 
years, having amounted to nearly four and a half million acres 
in 1869. The decrease, however, has been almost exclusively in 
Ireland. The large importations of maize which are shown in 
Table No. 23 of the returns to have taken place of late years 
have doubtless competed very largely with the oat crop, and 
therefore tended to diminish the breadth sown. 

‘““ Rye was sown on 58,000 acres as compared with 71,000 acres 
last year, and beans and peas show little variation from the figures 
of 1878 either in Great Britain or Ireland. 

‘“‘ Summing up the figures as to the corn crops, we find that the 
total acreage under corn crops in the United Kingdom amounted in 
1879 to 10,777,000 acres, a decrease of 2 per cent. from last year, 
and of more than 1o per cent. from 1869, when corn crops covered 
no less than twelve million acres. In Great Britain alone the 
decrease is from 9,168,000 acres in 1878 to 8,985,000 in 1879, or 
also about 2 per cent.; but in the last ten years the decrease is less 
in proportion than for the United Kingdom. As will be seen from 
Table D annexed, the acreage under corn crops in Great Britain 
in 1870 was 9,548,000 acres, so that the figure of 8,985,c0o acres 
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in the present year shows a decrease of 563,000 acres, or about 
6 per cent. only. The decrease in corn crops in the United 
Kingdom has thus been most marked in Ireland. 

“Turning to the green crops, we find there is an. increase of 
33,000 acres planted with potatoes in Great Britain, 541,000 acres 
_ being this year planted—a larger area than in any year since 1872— 
_ but in Ireland there is a slight decline from the reduced figures of 
_ late years. Turnips and swedes in Great Britain have decreased 
_ from 2,031,000 acres to 2,017,000 acres, owing it is stated to the 
wet weather interfering with the sowing, thus increasing the 
_ quantity of uncropped land. Carrots and cabbage, &c., in Great 
_ Britain show httle variation, but vetches, lucerne, and other green 
crops, were grown on 448,000 acres as compared with 420,000 acres 
last year. The growing of sugar beet which comes under this 
_ heading is reported by the collecting officers in Norfolk to have been 
_ discontinued in that county. Altogether the acreage of green 
crops in Great Britain was 3,554,000, an increase of 63,000 acres, 
but showing little change from the average of the last six years. 

‘“ The officers in parts of Berks and Bucks report the cultivation 
_ of flax to have begun in those counties, but the small acreage in 
_ Great Britain under flax shows on the whole a further decrease. In 
Ireland, however, there were 128,000 acres of flax; an increase of 
' 16,000 acres from 1878. The acreage of hops in Great Britain has 
- declined from 72,000 to 68,000, owing it is thought by the collectors 
_ to low prices and the recent bad seasons. A table has this year 
_ been added in the return to show in greater detail than in counties 
_ the districts in which the hops are grown. 

| ‘‘ Bare fallow in Great Britain has increased from 632,000 acres 
_ to 721,000 acres, chiefly as I have before remarked on account of 
the wet spring which prevented the sowing of turnips and other 
crops, and more land is so returned than in any year since 1869. 

“ Clover and rotation grasses, it will be observed, show a very 
considerable decrease, amounting to 100,000 acres in Great Britain, 
while there is an increase amounting to 255,000 acres in the land 
laid down in permanent pasture. This change is substantially in 
the same direction as the general course of changes which have 
occurred in previous years, and it would appear that in Ireland 
_ there is also a diminution this year of the land under clover and an 
increase of the land under permanent pasture ; but in Great Britain 
the figures appear subject to some explanation. The distinction 
formerly made under both heads between land ‘for hay’ and ‘ not 
for hay’ has this year been omitted as likely to remove the objec- 
tions felt in some quarters to making the returns, representations 
having been made to this department that these sub-headings 
caused much trouble to the farmers in filling up the schedules, and 
were besides misleading in the case of water meadows and of 
clover, &c., cut several times in the season; but this omission 
renders it impossible of course to show in detail whether the 
decrease in clover and increase in permanent pasture is in land 
‘for hay’ or ‘not for hay’ or is distributed between the two 
divisions. At the same time the omission for the first time appears 
to have brought to light or to have occasioned a confusion of mind 
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in some quarters as to the distinction between rotation and per- 
manent grasses itself, which makes it difficult to suppose that the 
diminution under the head of rotation grasses, and increase under 
the head of permanent pasture, which is almost but not quite 
general, there being one or two perplexing changes in the opposite 
direction, can be quite so great as they appear to be. There has 
apparently been some exaggeration, though not so great on the 
whole as to affect the main fact that permanent pasture tends 
steadily to increase, and has in fact increased of late years much as 
these returns represent, while it is also possible that the omission 
of the sub-headings has caused an apparent alteration by making 
the present returns more correct. Still the extent of the alteration 
in the present year is now being specially investigated, and the 
figures now given under the heading of ‘clover, &c.’ and ‘ per- 
manent pasture’ will of course be subject to future correction. 

“ Tt is satisfactory to find that orchards in Great Britain have 
again increased in extent occupying now 175,000 acres as compared 
with 165,000 acres in 1878, 

‘“¢ There would appear to be still occasion for much more land to 
be used for orchards, as the demand for fruit increases and the 
imports from abroad as shown on pp. 98 to 101 of the returns have 
increased in the last ten years from half a million sterling in value 
to a million and three quarters. Market gardens have also increased, 
and in many places the collectors report that the demand for fresh 
vegetables for the neighbouring towns and the facilities afforded by 
the railways for bringing produce to London have led many 
farmers to devote a small portion of their land to vegetables and 
bush fruits. 

“Taking now the various kinds of live stock, I have to notice a 
small increase in the number of agricultural horses in Great Britain, 
and a larger one in brood mares and unbroken horses. The effect 
of the high prices of recent years is shown by an increase of nearly 
50 per cent. since 1870, when brood mares and young horses num- 
bered 301,000 in Great Britain, as compared with 448,000 at the 
. present time. The demand for horses for the army is noticed by 
some of the coliecting officers as accounting for the increase during 
the present year. The imports of horses from abroad have, how- 
ever, somewhat declined of late, having been 30,000 in 1877, 26,000 
in 1878, and 13,000 in the first eight months of 1879. 

“ As regards horned cattle, milch cows in Great Britain have 
increased in number by 2 per cent., and young cattle by 7 per cent., 
but cattle of two years of age are 5 per cent. less, so that the total 
number of horned cattle is now 5,856,000, or 2 per cent. more than 
last year. The increase in milking cows is reported to be due to a 
greater demand for milk, especially near towns, while the American 
imports of live cattle and meat, and the scarcity of food through 
the winter and spring have diminished the numbers of two years old 
cattle. Young cattle, however, are generally reported to have 
increased in number, more having been bred last year, when breed- 
ing paid better than buying store cattle. The number of sheep 
shows a small increase from last year, but not enough to counter- 
balance the falling off in lambs, amounting to 366,000 in Great 
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Britain. With a few exceptions the collectors report the lambing 
season to have been very unfavourable, and in Scotland the severity 
of the winter and spring caused a diminution of sheep as well. The 
number of sheep and lambs in Great Britain is now almost the same 
| as in 1877, namely 28,157,000 as against 28,161,000, and the 
numbers have been less only in two years since 1867, namely in 
61871 and 1872. In Ireland the returns of cattle show a small 
increase, and of sheep a small decrease, cattle numbering 4,067,000, 
and sheep 4,017,000. Pigs in Great Britain are fewer in number 
by nearly 16 per cent.; the competition of American bacon is 
reported to have Peder the price of pork and bacon, and a species 
_ of typhoid is also noticed by some collectors, especially in the south 
_of England, as accounting for a part of the decrease. There is also 
| a proportionate reduction in the number of pigs in Ireland. 
f “ The usual table showing the relative course of agriculture in 
the counties of England, arranged in two divisions of chiefly 
| grazing and corn-growing counties, has been prepared, and is here 
iven. 
7  « The grazing, or western, division includes twenty-one counties :— 
_ Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, Westmoreland, York (North 
. and West Ridings), Lancaster, Chester, Derby, Stafford, Leicester, 
; Salop, Worcester, Hereford, Monmouth, Gloucester, Wilts, Dorset, 
- Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall. 
“The corn, or eastern, division includes twenty-one counties :— 
York (Hast Riding), Lincoln, Nottingham, Rutland, Huntingdon, 
- Warwick, Northampton, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, Bedford, 
| Bucks, Oxford, Berks, Hants, Hertford, Essex, Middlesex, Surrey, 
_ Kent, and Sussex. 
| “y ‘Although the number of the counties is the same in each of 
_ these groups, the total acreage is larger in the grazing than in the 
corn division, in the ratio of 53 to 47 per cent. of the total acreage 
under crops and grass in England. 
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Acreage under Crops, and Number of Live Stock, in Grazing Counties and 
in Corn Counties of England, and Percentages of the Totals in England 


in Grazing and Corn Counties respectively. 





In Grazing Counties. 









































In Corn Counties. 


























Acreage and | Pefeeuiaf® | Acreage ana | Pereenate 
Number. for England. Number. for England 

Total acreage returned 
under all kinds of crops, 13,051,108 eye) 11,452,774 46°9 
bare fallow, and grass .... 

Acreage under— 
eat It tated necast ei 959,407 ae3 1,759,585 64°79 
Burley ee eee 782,474 35°0 1,453,627 | 65°0 
abe Oe VAN Oe eee teres 752,160 52°8 672,966 47° 
Bye pianeeaeepee 11,901 29°9 27,907 rola 
SB AIG ooccs se psldeaeh Santas veeo cs 112,044 Zig 307,460 rR 
Rte TAN Sek ee ees eee 56,251 20°6 217,340 79°4 

Total under above - ; 
aa mat Ae i 2,674,237 | 37°6 4,438,885 | 62"4 

Potatoes Mees Misintast 188,561 58°2 135,431 41°8 
Turnips and swedes............ 659,658 45°3 798,104 54°97 
Mangold accopsaccndstestica-is cious 104,580 2057) 248,091 70°3 
SATTOUB Nici cee tee ecnerencee teases est 3,283 23°56 10,709 76°5 
SE ee ercantaifed ana y4@T| ab Mad pig Oa 
Vetches, lucerne, &c. ........ 129,182 30°3 296,643 69°7 
Clover and other grass ‘ 4 ; 

under rotation ............ i Stag enki 53°6 1,289,972 46°4 
Total under above green “ 

crops and grass under 2,581,678 47°97 2,829,759 Boa 

POLAULON pscaccian coat beat 
Bare tallow? 03.4 spe 287,644 42°9 383,512 Ly hn 
Permanent pasture ............ 7,496,141 66°47 3,737,385 eo 
Hae EAN tithe. Ateelabereiers 2,723 39°1 4,247 60°9 
FLOP ain. scttig Ses eractenrernetabeene 8,685 12°8 58,986 87°2 
Orchards, SC. ......esececereseees 130,730 76°8 39,476 23m 
IWO0d8) Gee vessusssstenenzetanee 676,139 51‘O 649,626 49°0 

Number of horses used : ‘ 
solely for agriculture .... B70,02° ranks se Cis 519 

Number of horses, un- 
broken, and mares for 184,039 55°6 147,078 44°4 
DLCCOING vos rccicemaccrasgenecne 

Number of cattle.............0..+. 2,696,643 6573 1,432,297 70% 

1 SCO D ccdempernctar 9,781,403 53°0 8,664,119 47°0 
+ Pigeon aie 830,514 46°9 940,567 be 
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Acreage of each Description of Crop in Grazing and Corn Counties 
of England, and Percentage of Total Cultivated Acreage in each 
Division, under each Description of Crop, 
































In Grazing Counties. In Corn Counties. 
Percentage Percentage 
of Total of Total 
Acreage. Cultivated Acreage. Cultivated 
Acreage in the Acreage in the 
Division. Division. 
Acreage under— De ty 
PEEAGPOIS 4s .chsccensdes-n- 2,674,237 20°5 4,438,885 38°8 
(ireen Crops ................ 1,146,701 8°8 1,589,787 13°9 
Clover and other 
grass under rota- + | 1,434,977 Il'O 1,239,972 10°8 
ale Aine a a 
Bare fallow ................ 287,644 eye} 383,512 B23 
Permanent pasture ....| 7,496,141 Sad. 3,737,385 32°6 


“On comparing the figures with those of last year, a few slight 
_ variations may be found in the distribution of the crops between the 
two great divisions. Thus in the corn crops the percentage in the 
grazing counties is now 37°6, compared with 37'9 last year, and that 
in the corn counties 62°4 against 62:1. In potatoes the grazing 
_ counties show a percentage of 58-2 as against 58°6 in 1878, and the 
corn counties 41°8 against 41°4, and there are other small differences 
in certain grain crops, but the total acreage under green crops and 
rotation grasses has almost exactly the same distribution as last year. 

“In bare fallow the grazing counties have now only 42°9 per 
cent. compared with 44°8 last year. The small area of hops grown 
in the grazing counties has increased as compared with a decrease 
in the corn counties, while orchards have increased more in the 
corn than in the grazing counties. Coming to live stock there is 
again little difference, but the proportionate number of pigs has 
varied, the grazing counties having this year 469 per cent. against 
48°5 per cent. in 1878, and the corn counties 53°1 against 51°5. 

‘‘ With a view to increase the usefulness of the return a series of 
comparative tables has been added, embracing and expanding the 
information formerly given for a series of years in two short tables 
immediately appended to the report, and giving in addition certain 
details as to each county for a series of years. Other tables have 
also been added comprising and continuing the information as to the 
prices of corn and other articles of agricultural produce, imports of 
such articles by quantities and values, and other matters contained 
in the returns Nos. 273 and 401, Sess. 1878, and No. 210, Sess. 
1879. These two sets of tables form Nos. 6 to 29 inclusive of the 
accompanying return. It is not proposed here to make any 
extended comment on these tables, but one or two remarks may be 
permitted to show the extent of the information contained and to 
facilitate comparison with former reports. 

“ With regard to the first two of these tables [Nos. 6 and 7],* 
showing for each of the last ten years the acreage of land under 
different crops and number of live stock in each division of the 
United Kingdom, and also comparing the land under crop with the 


* Tables C and D in Appendix that follows. 
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land under permanent pasture, it may be pointed out that the 
present tables both cover a larger period and contain more par- 
ticulars than the corresponding tables in the appendix to former 
reports. This is especially the case with Table No. 7, which not only 
compares the arable and pasture land, but distinguishes as regards 
the arable land, the amounts under corn crops, green crops, and 
rotation grasses respectively. The steady and large increase in the 
permanent pasture cannot fail to be noticed while the arable land 
gradually diminishes. Allowing that this tendency has been exag- 
gerated in the present return in the way above explained, there is 
no doubt of the broad fact that more and more land is being laid 
down in grass. To some extent also there is a transfer from arable 
to grass land, but generally it would seem that arable land on the 
whole does not greatly diminish, so that if there is a process of 
converting arable into pasture land going on, it is partially com- 
pensated by the simultaneous reclamation of waste land. The 
following tables (Nos. 8 to 19) give the details of this process for 
each county in Great Britain, from which it would seem that the 
process of reclamation must be general. There is hardly any county 
where there is actually a great diminution of the arable land, 
although there is universally an increase of the land for permanent 
pasture. In the conspicuously corn counties especially the land 
under crop remains of much the same extent. In these tables the 
counties are grouped in a different way from those above given. 
Instead of dividing England as above into grazing and corn counties 
on a geographical principle, the grouping in these tables is on the 
principle of classing as ‘corn’ any county in which the acreage 
under corn is two-thirds greater than the acreage under permanent 
pasture, and as ‘ pastoral’ any county in which the acreage under per- — 
manent pasture is two-thirds greater than the acreage under corn, 
the remaining counties being classed as ‘mixed.’ Still the grouping 
yields much the same general result as that above shown. The ten- 
dency for permanent pasture to increase is general, but it corre- 
sponds with almost equal generality to the reclamation of waste land. 
If there is any tendency at all for arable land to diminish it is mainly 
in what may be considered ‘ pastoral’ and not ‘corn’ counties. 
‘The remaining Tables (Nos. 23 to 29*) contain the information 
as to prices, &c., already referred to. It will be sufficient to observe 
for the sake of comparison and reference that: Tables Nos. 23 and 29 
are a continuation of the Returns Nos. 273 and 401, Sess. 1878, and | 
Tables Nos. 24 to 28 a continuation of the Return No. 210, Sess. 1879. 
‘“‘ The returns of the crops and live stock in British possessions 
and foreign countries have for the last two years ceased to be pub- 
lished with this report, the principal figures being annually published 
in the statistical abstracts relating respectively to the colonies and 
foreign countries; but with a view of quoting briefly in this report the 
principal results in the Australian colonies and in the United States, 
special application has been made to the heads of the respective statis- 
tical departments, who have most courteously responded to the request. 
‘‘ From the Australian accounts it appears that more than 25 
million acres of land in Australia were under wheat in the last 
harvest (1878-79), being more than twice the area under wheat eight 
* Table 29 will be found under Table E in Appendix hereto. 
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years ago, and within 500,000 acres of the wheat acreage of the United 
Kingdom. The produce, however, in the present year was little more 
than 26 million bushels, or about 10 bushels per acre; the largest 
wheat growing colony (South Australia) having an average yield of 
little more than 7 bushels per acre, while New Zealand averaged 
nearly 23 bushels, and New South Wales r4# bushels per acre. 

“* Barley is not an important crop in Australia, and was grown 
on only 80,000 acres of land, producing 1,600,000 bushels, or 20 
bushels per acre. Oats were grown on 467,000 acres, and yielded 
nearly 12 million bushels, or 25 bushels per acre; and the maize 
crop, which is grown to any great extent only in New South Wales 
and Queensland, was 186,000 acres in area, and 6: millions in 
produce, or an average of more than 32 bushels per acre. Potatoes 
were planted on 88,000 acres, and yielded 290,000 tons, or more 
than 3 tons per acre, New Zealand averaging 5. tons per acre. 

“The extent and produce of the vineyards in Australia have 
shown little increase during the last ten years, the vines having this 
year been planted on 14,000 acres, and 1,617,000 gallons of wine 
were made therefrom. In spite of the protection which the colonial 
wines enjoy from custom duties,,of about 4s. per gallon on imported 
wines, the latter are still very largely drunk by the colonists, more 
than a million gallons being annually imported. 

“ Turning to the live stock we find more than a million horses 
in Australia, including New Zealand—a large number compared 
with the population. The number of horned cattle was more than 
7; millions, and of sheep about 61 millions. The numbers of both 
eattle and sheep were much diminished through the drought of 
1877-78, but in most of the colonies the losses have now been 
repaired, though in Victoria and in Queensland the number of 
sheep shows a further falling off, owing, it is stated, as regards the 
latter, to the drought of the past season. The decrease in sheep in 
Queensland has, however, been almost continuous since 1868, when 
they numbered nearly g millions as compared with 53 millions at 
the present time. Pigs in Australia were 815,000 in number. 

“As regards the United States, the latest returns state the acreage 
under wheat this year as 32,836,000, an increase of 2 per cent. over last 
year’s figures. Maize covered 53,085,000 acres, an increase of 3 per 
cent.; barley 1,733,000,.a decrease of 3 per cent.; rye 1,551,000, a 
decrease of 5 per cent.; and oats 12,683,000,.a decrease of 4 per cent. 

“The returns of the yield of these crops will not be obtained 
till next month, but the reports received by the department of agri- 
culture at Washington state that the wheat and maize crops are 
excellent, and likely to equal the yield of last year, when their 
products amounted respectively to 407 million bushels and 1,346 
million bushels. The yield of wheat per acre in the United States 
in the four years ended 1878 is stated to have beeu less than 
11 bushels in 1875, 10 bushels in 1876, 135 bushels in 1877, and 
rather less than 13 bushels in 1878; the acreage of wheat in 1875 
having been 26,382,000, as compared with 32,836,000 in the present 
year. The returns of live stock for 1879 have not yet been received, 
but in 1878 there were nearly 11 million horses, 33; million cattle, 
38 million sheep, and 34? million pigs. 
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APPENDIX. 
Taste A.—Total Area and Acreage under each kind of Crop, Bare Fallow, and Grass; 
and 1878, in each Division of Great Britain, with gimnslar Particulars 
a 
| England. Wales. Scotland. 
1879. | 1878. 1879. 1878. 1879. 1878. 
ToTaAL AREA AND ACREAGE UNDER Cogn Crops, 
Acres. Acres, Acres. | Acres. Acres, Acres. 
Total ALCL, wate aidan ole o0 ssinis's canlsin nie pigs daleas apa nidtans pit aeepcitic sales 32,597, 32,597, 4,722, 4,722, 19,496, 19,496, 
» acreage under crops, bare fallow, and grass ... | 24,504, 24,418, | 2,759, | 2,747, ] 4,713, 4,690, 
Corn Crops— : 
Wheat aie esins dé eC BUML Ks eee sis'e e¥ielee dase scieae s'e4/tuee eS hay ca viens ges aaa 2,719, 3,041, 7), 
Bar leypOnsbere gercaseapseneiat seipsiedais c= sco sapasssleneipy dats ee 2,236, 2,063, 259, 
CAGE Sareetcnk conde es cna tanee see eweaccasemamoh es saute Mw comumcknte 1,425, 1,430, 1,034, 
Rye RAR SEPA ON, Dn anne 40, 50, 9, 
BGAN Stag Se se halt ce ape esate s thatGocesaulce sy ecw ceeeenenG 419, 413, 23, 
Ey ipa ehatigns sects of iene hs felis tects or 274, 278, hy 
Total Of COTM £LYOPS | .aasgeesscoorekenn ace 7,113, 7,275, 1,401, 
Green Crops— 
WP OLALOCS ES. cidssaacart casas ng evweshiese ener weeacacebes teed 324, 302, 166, 
Trarnipe and SWEdES.,;..c0:, cedeeesecnnccdinereuaeeroterets 1,458, 1,467, 497, 
Mangold sent iinet he crest asicl einen tin 352, 334, 2, 
oe nn Mean atede ly tacteanh ie mia Nea bammen hbioy et ait 20 Sp pte 14, 13, L 
Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape 162, 164, 6, 
Vetches and other green crops, except clover ia 426 401 1s 
MVORET Ce sicsncceusseceicscesaveasauerayentdarsenetrstneic: : ; ; 
Total.of green Cropt...-ssgcessseneasenee 2,736 2,681 687, 
Clover, sanfoin, and grasses under rotation .........00 2,675, 2,785, 3447, 356, 1,451, 1,482, 
} 
Permanent pasture or grass not broken up in rota- ? 
tion (exclusive of heath or mountain land)...... 5 11,234, Lee 1,774, | 1,748, 11159, i 
Waxes cs Seba Mes Rheastec Pe cacs siecatanicamensas ace ceteh can cane vests 7, if — —= — cr | 
Hope “ARe ie he clerccettesctecee coer tenement 68, 72, = me — a | 
Bare fallow or uncropped arable land .........0.cccsees eee 671, 588, 29, 27, 21, 17, 
NuMBER OF LivE STOCK, AS RETURNED oH 
Horses (including ponies), as returned by occupiers | 
of land— 
Used solely for purpose of agriculture, &c. ......... 770, 767, be 72, 142, 140, 
Unbroken horses and mares kept solely for breeding Bat, 322, 63, 60, 54, 52, | 
LOLA OL NOSES csspeotcr omen teeececetene. L101, 1,089, 136, 132, 196, 192, 
Cattle-— 
Cows and heifers in milk or in Calf .........sseeeeseeees | 1,605, 1,568, 262, 252, 389, 388, 
Other cattle— 
2 Years Of APS ANG ADOVE, civshuissavsnvesitdliesss des 1,033, 1,086, 112, 112, 260, 279, 
Under’? years of'age i..ii.d.1,..civevndesedesesesceurts j 1493; 1,381, 2°70, 244, 435; 428, 
{ ee | _—SS | | 
TotMwOracnlilen,ccuceeeccer settee 4,129, 4,035, 644, 608, 1,084, 1,095, 
Sheep— | 
LiveCAD Old AMO ROOTE cocacvessscdnvetet estccpecb ences enact | 99,231, 11,410, 2,012, | 1,998, } 4,639, 4,647, 
Undesjkeyear: G16 9.5, ids SR e a hncteth Macpetoves 6,925, 7,084, 861, 928, f 2,199, 2,389, 


—— |§ ———_—_— —————— 





Total of sheep 4,25 NOGRE AES. 18,446, 18,444, | 2,873, | 2,926, | 6,838, 7,036, 
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and Number of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs, as returned upon the 4th June, 1879, 


for Ireland,* and with Total for United Kingdom. 





United Kingdom, 
































Great Britain. Treland. including Isle of Man 
and Channel Islands. 
1879. 1878. 1879. 1878. 1879. 1878. 

GREEN Crops, BARE FaLiow, Grass, &c. 

Acres Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. 
56,815, 56,815, | 20,820, | 20,820, | 77,829, 717,829, 
'f 31,976, 31,855, | 15,336, | 15,845, | 47,437, 47,327, 
2,890, 3,218, 158, 154, 3,056, 3,082, 
2,667, 2,470, 255, 245, 2,932, 2,723, 
2,657, 2,699, 1,330, 1,418, 3,998, 4,124, 
49, 60, 9, ii, 58, 1, 
444, 438, 9; 8, 454, 446, 
278, 283, ci a 279, 284, 
8,985, 9,168, 1,762, 183, 110,477, 11,080, 
541, 508, 843, 847, 11393, 1,365, 
2,017, 2,082, 315, 330, 2,342, 2,372, 
364, 343, T51, t 45, 415, 389, 
16, 15, Hs, £4, Or. 19, 
168, 172, 40, 47, 209, 219, 
448, 421, 41, 45, 492, 468, 
3,554, 3,491, } 1,295, | 1,318, ] 4,872, 4,832, 
4,473, 4,573, | 1,937, | 1,943, | 6,451, 6,558, 
14,167, 18,911, | 10,198, | 10,125, | 24,396, 24,065, 
a Tie 128 112, 135, 119, 
68, i Med wank tae oe 68, 72, 
als 632, 16, ie 738, 650, 








tun 4x June, 1879 anv 1878. 



































| 85, 979, 
| Oe 433, ; 513; 505, 1,955; 
1,433, 1,413, 512, 505, 1,955, 
TP) 4,255, 2,208, 1,465, | 1,484, 3,736, 
| 1,405, ATT 840, 877, | 2,250, 
2,196, 2,053, | 1,762, | 1,624, ] 3,975, 
5.856, 5,738, | 4,067, | 3,985, | 9,961, 
18,1472, 18,045, 2,572, 2,590, | 20,780, 
9,985, 10,351, 1,446, | 1,504, | 11,458, 
| es, 28,406, 4,018, 4,094, | 32,238, 
(ara be Ee Ce eT 
2,092, 2,483, | 1,072, | 1,269, } 3,178, 


+ Including beet root. 


1,927, 








1,927, 


3,709, 


2.357, 
3,695, 





9,761, 


20,684, 
11,887, 





32.571, 


3,768, 


[000’s omitted] 


Total area 

» acreage under crops, bare fallow, and grass 
Corn Crops— 

Wheat 

Barley or bere 

Oats 

Rye 

Beans 

Peas 


Total of corn crops 


Green Crops— 

Potatoes 

Turnips and swedes 

Mangold 

Carrots 

Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape 

Vetches and other green crops, except clover or 
grass 


Total of green crops 


Clover, sanfoin, and grasses under rotation— 


Permanent pasture or grass not braken up in rotation 
(exclusive of heath or mountain land)— 


Flax 
Hops 
Bare fallow or uncropped arable land 


Horses (including ponies), as returned by occupiers 
of land— 
Used solely for purpose of agriculture, &c. 
Unbroken horses and mares kept solely for breeding 


Total of horses 
Cattle— 
Cows and heifers in milk or in calf 
Other cattle— 
2 years of age and above 
Under 2 years of age 
Total of cattle 
Sheep— 
1 year old and above 
Under 1 year old 


Total of sheep 


Pigs “ 


+ Including parsnips. 





La 
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TasLe B.—Percentage of Total Cultivated Acreage under Various Kinds of Crops, and | 
and Number of each Kind of Live Stock to every 100 Acres 


England. Wales. Scotland. 






1879. | 1878. 1879. 1878. 1879. 1878. 





























PERCENTAGE OF ToTaL CULTIVATED ACREAGE | 
Com crops Gnctading beewand}] a5. | a0 | ars | aro | avs | 209 
roen crops Pine). See 12 11°0 4°6 4°5 c4a°7 14°6 
MoM OM OG W Ni cect ats iace ystees tens, a8 2°4 I°O 1:0 O74 0°4 | 
Grass— | 
Clover, &c., under rotation ........ 10°9 11°4 12°5 13°0 30°8 30°5 | 
POviiavient: Pasture © f.veo-scveacecinues 45°9 45°1 64°4. 63°6 24°6 24°6 
URCLICCO DSi. es hancer eres 0°3 0:3 0'O 0:0 o'O 0:0 
dels) Bee eines sane 100°0 100°0 100°O 100°0 100°O 100°0 
PERCENTAGE OF ToTaL ACREAGE OF CoRN CROPS 
IVY Beattie: aiaietinnde diver tans rend cancae PsieeB72 41°8 Lore 20°7 55 5°4 
Barley (or. bere wnat. nos. sheesh nieelehy. e114 28°3 ee} 30°1 20°O 185 J] 
EE NOR Aa TR a tS ese rea R ae 20°0 19°7 471 47°8 23 73°8 
EUV Eire cea ocoautt captas senkohaeceseeneaemeede 0'6 O-7, ow 0°3 0°6 0°6 | 
BPC TIS ATU Oe aks sic Seal ea es wats 5° ae 0'6 0°5 126 6 
gS N a ta ental bh ae ihe ins howe 3°9 3°8 0°6 0°6 orl OL 
Hotels wi senik lik xeltiee 1000 | 100-0 | 100°c | 100°0 | roo‘ | 100-0 
PERCENTAGE OF ToTAL ACREAGE OF GREEN CROPS 
| 
LTTE PoC oe ern Oa ae ORS Re A ey 11°8 11°38 33°6 33°38 2553 24°1 
PPI Ps ANC BWEAES — .se-0.cna.0 nenuot sane pes eae 54°7 53°0 55°0 yi 72°4 | 
Mangold tia asstscneases- ta. anahaaie hh sethalee: 12°9 12°5 6°6 5°9 os 0°3 | 
CAPPS Ee Ns PR RD O56 0°5 o""4 0°3 o°2 0-2 | 
Cabbages, kohl-rabi, and rape ........ 526 61 sare) 11 On7 0-9 
Vetches, lucerne, and any other 
green crop, except clover or 15°6 149 B°4 44, 22 2'1 
UAB Cees crete eee aprile 
Fotaly 2RaR Reo 100°C 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 











| 
| 
NUMBER OF EACH KIND OF LIVE STOCK TO EVERY | 





bah to Ral Ne le cen PARI RB ele toe, ee 4°5 Ard 4°9 4°8 4°2 4°1 
MTAGEIC tree deviate ene acoder erent 16°9 16°5 ies 22°1 ART 23°4 
SUEY Toy nn ecloereatt am Sree Lamm On one h3 75°5 104°2 106°5 Asa 150°0 
BT, Powe EM Ae aay ey ene rte eset ed 4" 2 8°7 rie) (PS) 24 3°0 








| 
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of the Acreage of Corn and Green Crops under the several Descriptions of such Crops, 


under Cultivation, in each of the Years 1879 and 1878. 





Great Britain. 


1879. 


United Kingdom, 
including Isle of Man 
and Channel Islands. 


Treland. 





1878. Ls79: 1878. 1879. | 1878. 





UNDER VARIOUS KINDS OF CROPS IN EACH YEAR. 









































28°1 28°8 F135 Ties way | 23 
tt 10°9 8°5 8°6 10°3 10°2 
253 2°0 orl Ovl 1°6 1°4 
14° 14:°4 12°6 12°7 13°6 13°9 
443 43°7 66°5 66°0 51°4 50°8 
o°2 0°2 0°8 Ore o'"4 0-4 
100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 
UNDER EACH KIND OF CorRN CROP IN EACH YEAR. 
Ba 2 35°1 8°9 8:4 28°44. 30°7 
#29°9 26°9 14°5 13°4 aie 24°7 
29°6 29°4 es V0. 2 A 37°4 
0°5 0-7 o's 0°6 Ons 0°6 
4°9 4°8 O's 0°4: uaa 4°09 
ac 3°1 co Oct 2,°6 2°6 
100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 
UNDER EACH KinpD oF GREEN CROP IN EACH YEAR. 
15°2 14:6 65°1 64°3 28°6 28°2 
56°8 58°2 243 25°0 48°1 49°1 
10°2 9°8 4°0 3°4 8°5 om 
O'74 O'4: 03 0°3 o"74. 0°4 
4°8 49 ot 3°6 4°3 4:5 
12°6 12°1 ae 3°4 10°] 9°7 
100°0 100°0 100°O 100°0 100°0 160°0 
100 ACRES UNDER Crops, FALLOW AND GRASS. 
4°5 Ay 4, Ee 3°3 4°1 Al 
18°3 18°0 26°5 26:0 pa ae) 20°6 
8871 89°2 260% 26°7 68°0 68°8 
6°5 7°8 7°O 8°3 6°7 8°0 








Corn crops (including beans and 
peas) 

Green crops 

Bare fallow 

Grass— 
Clover, &c., under rotation 
Permanent pasture 

Other crops 


Total 


Wheat 

Barley or bere 
Oats 

Rye 

Beans 

Peas 


Total 


Potatoes 

Turnips and swedes 

Mangold 

Carrots 

Cabbages, kohl-rabi, and rape 

Vetches, lucerne, and any other 
green crop, except clover or 
erass 


Total 


Horses 
Cattle 
Sheep 
Pigs 
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Principal Crops. 


Wheat.... 


Sere eeeerere 


England 
Barl WN PLC aha. eects 
ar“ey O'S Scotland oo... 


Bere 
Great Britain 
England ............ 
Weailesis...nden! 
Datsiuhi.. Scotland............ 
Great Britain... 
Hovland sca. 
Wisléstatee 
Potatoes < Scotland............ 
Great Britain... 
England........0.. 
Turnips Wh slo camrr ry x 
and Scotlands 2: 
Swedes 
Great Britain... 
Fingland ............ 
Clover, Wales 1ites0) wns 
&e.,unders Scotland............ 
Rotation 
Great Britain... 


Live Stock. 


England............ 


Wales ass 
Cattle . 


PiggtiN 


Great Britain... 


eee es eewnee 


See 








ee | Secreta 
Hugland..1 00 

Wales ..:.0)s-sacee: 

Sheep ....4 Scotland ..........., 


pete weer eeeee 


Miscellanea. 


1870. 


Acres. 
352475973 


126,928 
125,642 








3,500,543 





1,963,744 
163,853 
244,142 








2,371,739 


1,490,647 
253,057 
1,019,596 








2,763,300 





358,890 
48,602 
180,169 





587,661 
1,641,686 
725293 
498,932 


2,210,911 





2,766,777 
398,282 


1,339,825 





4,504,884 





No. 


357573134 
604,749 
1,041,434 


54.03,317 





18,940,256 
2,706,479 
6,750,354 


28,397,589 
1,813,901 


198,547 
158,690 





251915138 


Taste C.—Summary of Total Acreage under each Principal Crop, and of the Numbe 



































1871. 1872. 
Acres. Acres. 
3,312,550 3,336,888 
126,334 126,367 
133,010 135,702 
3,571,894 355985957 
1,964,210 1,896,403 

169,751 168,014 
251,822 251,915 
2,385,783 2,316,332 
1,454,144 1,442,075 
253,672 256,074 
1,007,891 1,007,688 
2,715,707 2,705,837 
391,531 339,056 
51,853 48,417 
184,307 176,615 
627,691 564,088 
1,592,933 1,512,496 
69,833 69,185 
500,978 £01,826 
2,163,744 2,083,507 
2,694,370 2,822,302 
375,086 370,850 
1,299,992 1,320,209 
4,369,448 4,513,451 
No. No. 
3,671,064 3,901,663 
596,588 602,738 
1,070,107 1,120,593 
5,337,759 | 5,624,994 
17,530,407 17,912,904 
2,706,415 2,867,144 
6,882,747 7,141,459 
27,119,569 27,921,507 
2,078,504 2.345 582 
225,456 23343 17 
195,642 185,920 
2,499,602 257715749 
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1873. 1874. 
Acres. Acres. 
3,252,802 353915440 
116,852 117,869 
120,726 120,991 
3,490,380 3,630,300 
1,926,183 1,889,722 
163,613 152,428 
246,117 2.4.5,840 
2,335,913 2,287,987 
1,419,128 1,356,739 
244,893 235,625 
1,012,206 1,004,024 
2,676,227 2,596,384 
309,419 314,571 
44,936 (455379 
160,327 160,480 | 
514,682 520,430 | 
1,540,307 1,560,857 
70,821 40,843 
510,780 501,636 
2,121,908 2,133,336 
2,678,311 | 2,618,655 
360,555 365,078 
1,327,952 1,357,009 
4,366,818 4,340,742 
No. No. 
4,173,635 | 4,305,440 
642,857 665,105 | 
1,148,057 1,154,846 
5,964,549 | 6,125,397 
19,169,851 | 19,859,758 
2,966,862 | 3,064,696 
7,290,922 | 7,389,487 
29,427,635 | 30,313,941 
2,141,417 | 2,058,781 
211,174 213, 75a" 
147,668 150,297 
2,500,259 254.22,032 





* Exclusive of those kept in towns and by 
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Live Stock returned in Great Britain, in each Year from 1870 to 1879 inclusive, 


















































































































































































































a 1875. 1876. 187. 1878. 1879. - 
" Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Principal Crops. 
~ 3,128,547 2,823,342 2,987,129 3,048,241 | 2,718,992 | England ........ 
~ 111,797 945423 100,226 101,813 | 94,639 | Wales ............ 
- 102,137 78,192 81,185 78,363 76,613 | Scotland. ........ Wheat. 
8,342,481 | 2,995,957 | 3,168,540 | 3,218,417 | 2,890,244 | Great Britain 
2,090,423 2,109,265 2,000,531 2,062,498 | 2,236,101 | England ........ 
154,444 153,647 147,212 148,116 152,491 | Wales. ............ Barley 
264,834 270,497 269,845 259,038 278,584 | Scotland ........ or 
_— ee ee —_——- Bere 
2,509,701 2553 3) fLO9g 2,417,588 2,46 9 565 2, 2,667,176 Great Britain 
| “1,421,951 1,534 249 1,489,999 1,430,376 1,425,126 England ........ 
237,170 242,417 239,298 234,986 226,967 | Wales ..........+ 
1,004,888 1,021,764 1,024,882 1,033,545 | 1,004,535 | Scotland. ........ Oats. 
| 2,664,009 2,798,430 2,754,179 2,698,907 | 2,656,628 | Great Britain 
2 320,477 305,429 303,964 301,852 323,992 | England ........ 
~~ 44,505 2,581 42,942 40,816 42,609 | Wales  .......0+. 
_ 157,671 154,709 165,565 165,763 174,743 | Scotland ........ Potatoes. 
622,658 02,719 512,471 508,431 541,344 | Great Britian 
} 1,569,049 1,561,116 | 1,495,885 1,466,973 | 1,457,762 | England ........ 
70,326 92,049 70,813 64,531 67,349 | Wales -........... Turnips 
503,323 512,408 506,757 4975356 491,964 | Scotland ........ and 
——<——— | —_————_—_ ened Swedes. 
_ 2,142,698 251455573 2,073,455 2,031,860 | 2,017,075 | Great Britain 
2,608,106 | 2,787,103 | 2,737,387 | 2,785,097 | 2,674,949 | England ........ 
| 360,596 360,159 351,797 356,4.86 347,473 | Wales ............ Clover, 
| 1,385,369 1,393,011 1,405,032 1,431,624 | 1,450,951 | Scotland ....... &c. under 
= CoS ha nak in 2 El Hide ssn Rotation. 
| 4,354,07 A 4,540,273 4,494,216 4,673,107 | 4,473,373 | Great Britain 
es SED | SS | gee LS | 
ie No. No. No. No. No. Live Stoek. 
4,218,470 | 4,076,410 | 3,979,650 | 4,034,552 | 4,128,940 | England ........ 
651,274 636,644 616,209 608,189 643,815 | Wales. ............ 
: 1,143,080 1,831 3087 1,102,074 1,095,3 8 i 1,083,601 Scotland. ........ Cattle. 
| 6,012,824: 5,844,141 5,697,933 6,738,128 | 5,856,356 | Great Britain 
| 19,114,634 | 18,320,091 | 18,330,377 | 18,444,004 | 18,445,522 | England ........ 
| 2,951,810 2,873,141 2,862,013 25925,806 2.873.460.) Wales: vi5:-cts, 
fh 7,100,994. 6,989,719 6,968,774: 4,036,396 | 6,838,098 | Scotland ........ Sheep 
29,167,438 | 28,182,951 | 28,161,164 | 28,406,206 28,157,080 | Great Britain J 
875,357 | 1,924,033 | 2,114,751 | 2,124,722 | 1,771,081 | England ........ 
_ 203,348 215,488 230,720 Zh Badedll 192, 25 Zo de WW BLES vnciramsismens . 
)) 151,213 154,099 153,257 140,189 127,721 | Scotland ........ Pigs. 








2,483,248 | 2,091,559 | Great Britam 








2529 3,620 2,498,728 





2,229,918 





tagers with less than ¢.of an acre of land. 
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TaBLE D.— Total Acreage under Crops, Bare Fallow, and Grass ; and Acreage under Corn 
Land), in England, Wales, and Scotland 





Total Acreage under— 


Crops, Bare Fallow, 
and Grass::— 


England 
Wales 
Scotland 


Oe eee evens cereee 


SO er 
Se re 


Pee eceeerseee 


Green Crops :— 


England 
Wales 


Peewee eeereeeee 
ewe bere e eee eeoesenrs 


eee eererrerars 


Clover, &c. :— 


England 
‘Wales 


Oem oe ee roeeesree 
ee et rien 


Oe ee eenoccureee 


Total Acreage of— 
Arable Land :— 


England 
Wales 


ee a 


Se eer 


pecases: 


Sot i) 


ere er 


eer aeeee 





1870. 








Acres. 
233409,318 


25475717 
4,450,544 








39;407,579 


79579279 
553,501 
1,424,261 








9,548,041 





2,759,826 
130,203 
696,701 








3,586,730 





2,766,777 
398,282 


1,339,825 








4,504,884 


13,729,107 
1,120,068 


3,485,548 








18,334,723 





9,680,211 
1,427,649 
964,996 








12,072,856 


1871. 





Acres. 


23,717,660 
2,604,817 
4,516,090 








30,838,567 





7,683,692 
560,700 
1,430,869 








9,675,261 





2,897,545 
136,541 
704,094 








3,738,180 
2,694,370 


375,086 
1,299,992 








4,369,448 





13,835,827 
1,110,352 
3,456,946 








18,403,125 


9,881,833 
1,494,465 
1,059,144 








12,435,442 


1872. 








Acres. 


23,830,197 
2,635,642 
4,538,334 


_ 31,004,173 








7,576,698 
561,916 
1,434,937 


95573551 





2,778,925 
136,065 


701,393 


3,616,383 





2,822,392 
370,850 
1,320,209 


4,513,451 


Cee ea aN an eta ee 








13,839,369 
1,103,758 
3,485,440 








18,428,567 





95990,828 
1,531,884 
1,052,894 


12,575,606 




























































































1873. 1874. 
Acres. Acres. 
23,893,558 | 24,008,368 
2,647,080 2,678,730) | 
4,561,982 4,579,821 
31,102,620 31,266,919 
7,501,713 7,505,076 
536,786 516,001 
1,420,429 1,410,413 
9,458,928 954315490 
2,749,318 2,764,182, 
133,232 131,956 
693,936 685,132 
3,576,486 3,581,270 
2,678,311 2,618,655 
360,555 365,078 
1,327,952 1,357,009 
4,366,818 45340,742 
18,655,744 | 13,570,219 
1,065,495 1,045,188 
3,465,452 354-73,509 
18,186,691 18,088,907 

















10,237,814 | 10,438,149 
1,581,585 1,633,542 
1,096,530 1,106,321 

12,915,929 13,178,0%2 





La | 
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Crops, Green Crops, Clover, éc., and Permanent Pasture (exclusive of Heath and Mountain 
in each Year from 1870 to 1879 inclusive. 


1875. 


Acres. 


| 24,112,309 
2,696,143 
4,607,898 


—$_— 


| 81,416,350 











7,528,543 
512,178 
1,410,929 





9,451,650 





2,848,473 
131,085 
684,549 





3,664,107 





2,608,106 
360,596 
1,385,369 


4,354,071 





13,576,026 
1,029,830 
3,497,873 


|| 


18,103,729 








1,407,515 





1,393,011 


3,508,524 





| 10,536,283 
1,666,313 
1,110,025 








13,312,621 


1,129,369 


1876. 


Acres. 


24,201,622 
25712,097 


4,637,893 


31,551,632 


7,288,186 
498,968 





95194,669 


2575 29434 


129,466 


689,974 


3,571,874 


2,707,103 
360,159 





4,540,273 


13,512,993 
1,014,151 





18,035,668 


70,688,629 


1,697,946 


13,515,944 


31,712,413 


1,412,679 








13,728,355 


A gricultural Returns for 1879. 


1877. 


Acres. 


24,312,033 
2,731,159 
4,669,221 


7,302,772 
494,678 


9,210,129 


2,759,174 
129,535 
696,137 


3,584,846 


2,787,387 
351,797 
1,405,032 


4,494,216 


13,454,017 
998,876 
3,531,165 


17,984,058 


10,858,016 
1,732,283 
1,138,056 
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1878. 1879. 
Total Acreage under— 
Crops, Bare Fallow, 
Acres. Acres. and Grass :-—— 
| 24,417,816 | 24,508,882 England. 
2,746,511 2,758,743 Wales. 
4,690,206 4,713,159 Scotland. 
31,854,532 | 31,975,784 | Total. 
Corn Crops :— 
TAAL I 7,113,122 England. 
491,868 481,577 Wales. 
1,400,967 1,390,535 Scotland. 
9,167,646 8,985,234 | Total. 
Green Crops :— 
2,680,983 2,736,488 England. 
122,708 126,951 Wales. 
687,319 690,879 Scotland. 
3,491,010 3,004,318 | Total. 
~ | Clover, &e. :— 
2,785,097 2,674,949 England. . 
356,486 347,473 Wales. 
1,431,524 1,450,951 Scotland. 
45573;107 4,473,373 | Total. 
Total Acreage of— 
Arable Land :—: 
13,408,235 | 18,270,356 England. 
998,310 984,932 Wales. 
3,536,691 3,553,772 Scotland. 
17,943,236 17,809,060 | Total. 
Permanent Pasture :— 
11,009,580 | 11,233,526 England. 
1,748,201 1,773,811 Wales. 
Tyha5525 1,159,387 Scotland. 
13,911,296 | 14,166,724 | Total. 
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TaBLeE E.—Population* of the United Kingdom and Value of Imports 
of Live Stock, Corn and Grain, and various Kinds of Dead Meat and 
Provisionst in each of the Years 1852 to 1878, and Proportion per 
Head of Population. . 





Years. 


1859.... 
Lender 
‘Gls. 
O20 
63... 
64... 
ome 
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Population* 
of the United 
Kingdom, 


Estimated at the 


middle 
of each Year. 


No. 
28,590,224 
28,778,411 
28,974,362 
29,255,015 
29,433,918 
29,628,578 
29,861,908 
30,076,812 
3953345999 
30,617,718 
30,913,513 
31,205,444 
31,513,442 
31,835,757 
32,124,598 
3254.26,369 
32,749,167 
3339933439 
33544.6,930 
33799386 











Live Cattle, 
Sheep, 
and Pigs. 


£ 
1,634,766 
2,117,860 
2,211,969 
1,888,236 
2,655,072 
4,2'75,322 
6,548,413 
5,839,058 
4,148,382 
2,698,496 
5,299,087 
4,654,905 
5,663,150 
4,394,850 
5,418,584 
5,265,041 
7,326,288 
7,260,119 
6,012,564 
7,453,309 





Imports. 





Corn, Grain, 
and Flour. 


£ 
18,044,203 
31,676,353 
34,922,095 
37,774,148 
253956,520 
19,882,181 
20,725,483 
30,049,655 
41,368,349 
4954325624 
375351,089 
34,170,221 
42,691,464 
51,228,816 
51,737,811 
51,070,202 
53,086,691 
51,812,438 
63,536,322 
59;064,875 








Dead Meat 
and 
Provisions.t 


£ 

4,680,629 

8,076,304 

9,151,078 
10,630,734 
10,841,324 
12,157,010 
12,667,838 
13,483,715 
12,489,331 
13,277,683 
15,189,933 
14,778,712 
16,593,668 
18,604,273 
23,854,967 
25,224,958 
25,880,806 
29,851,647 
30,144,018 
29,478,065 











Total. 


£ 
2453595598 
41,870,517 
46,285,142 
50,293,118 
39,452,916 
36,314,513 
3959415734 
4953721428 
58,006,062 
5554.08,803 
54,840,109 
533,598,838 
64,948,282 
7452275939 
81,011,362 
81,560,201 
86,293,785 
88,924,204 
99,692,899 
9519995249 








* Exclusive of the army, navy, and merchant seamen abroad. 
+ Beef, meat salted or fresh, meat preserved otherwise than by salting, pork, 
bacon, and hams, butter, cheese, eggs, and potatoes. 





Value per 
Head of . 
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ITl.—The Crops of 1879. 


WE extract the following from the Times of the 3rd November, 
1879 :— 
‘‘ Farmers have harvested in the South and are still cutting 


and carrying in the later districts, including large portions of the 
Northern counties and of Scotland, probably the worst wheat crop 


on record since the year 1816. 


The inference drawn two months 


ago from a consideration of the backward and sodden condition of 
the plant in spring, the exceptionally low mean temperature of the 
summer, the absence of sunshine even on otherwise mild days, the 
undue prevalence of excessive moisture in the air, the extra- 
ordinary series of deluging downfalls of rain, the incessant repeti- 
tion of storms throughout the summer, and the late cold and wet 
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period for ripening, has been strictly verified in a most deficient 
yield of wheat. The favourable harvest-time then hoped for as the 
remaining chance for mitigating by good, dry condition the in- 
evitable shortness in yield came not; but, in place of the hot, 
bright season of ingathering so earnestly desired, a late, wet, 
winterly time has further damaged the crops, almost to the point of 


_ destruction in many cases; and farmers in all parts of the kingdom 


have had to struggle against the delays and disappointments of a 
most difficult time for reaping and carting. Early estimates of the 
probable total production of grain were published by various 
authorities, all announcing a very great deficiency in wheat and 
barley. But now the reports from all parts of the country, con- 
firmed by personal observation in many corn-growing centres, 
intensify the darkness of the picture which those early estimates 
drew; and the public do not yet seem awake to the full magnitude 
of the calamity which has fallen upon agriculturists, and, through 
them, upon the whole community. 

“‘ In endeavouring to value roughly the wheat produce of the 
United Kingdom for 1879, subject to correction to some extent 
when thrashing has been further proceeded with, we can fairly 
judge of the whole from the character of the crop in a large number 
of sample or test localities distributed through the principal wheat- 
growing districts, and from the proportion which the yield is con- 
sidered to bear to an average in the numerous situations furnishing 
the data. And here the areas referred to are of importance; the 
average or normal yield per acre being very different in one region 
from what it is in another, varying according to diversities of soil, 
climate, altitude, aspect, shelter or exposure, the style of farm- 
management, and other circumstances which govern the quantity 
and quality of the produce. If areas of great normal yield per acre 
have this year the most serious deficiency, while areas of light 
normal yield are less affected, the result is worse than if the con- 
trary had been the case. Hence it is important to connect yield 
with acreage; and, in the absence of any measurements of clays 
and light lands respectively, we have to take the only surveyed 
areas we possess for the kingdom generally, and these are the areas 
of land sown with wheat in each county as ascertained by the 
Agricultural Returns. 

“ According to statistics collected in the year 1871 from as 
many as forty to fifty growers in each county, and those scattered 
through the different Poor Law Unions so as to embrace every 
district of each county under as many separate estimates, the normal 
or average yield of wheat for each English county may be taken as 
in the following table. Or rather, these quantities represent what 


were judged, nine years ago, to be average crops, a run of years in 


which deficient seasons predominated having modified and reduced 
these averages since that time. It will be seen that the normal 
yield per acre is greatest in Kent, Essex, Cambridgeshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Northamptonshire, and Lancashire, in all 
these counties equalling or exceeding 32 bushels per acre, Kent 
attaining the maximum county average—33# bushels per acre. The 
yield is under 32 but up to 30 bushels in Norfolk, Nottinghamshire, 
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Leicestershire, Rutland, Yorkshire, Cheshire, Warwickshire, Wor- 
cestershire, Oxfordshire, Berkshire, Bedfordshire, and Sussex. The 
standard average is 28 and under 30 bushels per acre in Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Suffolk, Hert- 
fordshire, Buckinghamshire, Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, Mon- 
mouthshire, Somersetshire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Hampshire, and 
Surrey. And in Northumberland, Durham, Shropshire, North 
Wales, South Wales, Devonshire and Cornwall it is below 28 
bushels per acre. In Cornwall the normal crop is 25, and in 
Devonshire only 214 bushels per acre. The standard average 
wheat yield, as arrived at from the inquiry referred to, is, for 
England, 29 9-10 bushels per acre; for Wales, 27 bushels; for 
Scotland, 29 bushels; making, for Great Britain, 29 7-10 bushels. 
The average for Ireland is taken at 25 bushels; for islands in the 
British seas at 28 bushels; bringing the standard average for the 
United Kingdom to 29; bushels per acre. This general average, as 
already said, applies to a lengthy period preceding 1871, and held 
good for the five years 1866 to 1870; but, as will appear presently, 
an excess of inferior harvests in the series of subsequent years down 
to 1879 is estimated to have lowered the mean yield by three 
bushels per acre, the last five years having averaged only 24 
bushels, or 55 below the standard. 

‘* In the following table the counties are arranged in the order 
of greatest acreage sown with wheat, and the fourth column gives 
the estimated amount of produce in imperial quarters which the 
present harvest would have realised had it been a normal or 
standard average crop :— 























ag pot Average Acres of Produce of oe 

Uennly. Whest te akan Wheat Grown pre er. ae 

per Acre. in 1879. Imperial Quarters. 
EMNGOMBMITS wees ct ate 323 247,100 1,011,600 
POP URUING gine see ue ree G 30 217,100 814,100 
Norfolk oe, 2k. Ais... Sees: 31 178,700 692,500 
Hise AAAS Geog d Peck. 2 33 162,100 668,700 
ato gh sbi 22 pet Be, eek oe ee 282 134,600 483,700 
Cambridgeshire .............:csce 33 117,500 484,700 
DEV OOSRIRG:. witnesses ee ae 214 107,400 288,600 
We Eviay es Joulig Reedley piety: Never 295 100,100 369,100 
USBOX Poca eine mete nae 30 89,100 334,100 
ASEM th: See, ON Or, oe 333 89,000 369,700 
Wialtahire: 4 0k 25 4.sccedt boty fetes 29 87,000 315,400 
Gloucestershire ..............000se0000- 28 80,800 282,800 
BPPODs OI acc ck Ne. cada mtn es 26 67,100 218,000 
Northamptonshive .................... 3824 68,200 274,900 
Somersetshire .............c:cccscseeee: 29 61,400 222,600 
Warwickshire iow. si 4 30 60,300 226,100 
Nottinghamshire ...............005 30 60,000 225,000 
Hertfordshire 8 ices 285 59,400 201,600 
WV OT Gesteralire os cus cero carver tgen 30 58,100 179,100 
MDOUK BIN Seta tert geo s aenree 315 55,000 216,600 
Oxfords hires, dete eek e: 31 5454.00 210,800 
Buckinghamshire .................... 29 51,100 185,200 
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Sere Acres of po aodie of 1879, 
ield o ihe as ad t rop | 

sy anty Wheat in Bushels Wheat Grown an oe rN § 

per Acre. in 1879. Imperial Quarters. 
BRPTCLOTUSNITG. .0.0.......cgeceseeesecce: 295 49,300 181,800 
MATOROASHITS, 1.0.60... cccitelessssceuee 30 47,400 177,800 
BpaLOTOSHITC  ......4..0A kd. cceeectss 293 43,800 161,500 
RENIN AD 85656586 8h esach cee ate 25 43,200 135,090 
Huntingdonshire .................... 323 43,100 175,100 
MURESOUGDICG .....2...-00.0-.ccnsesoserarce: 29 39,400 142,800 
Shy eae ean eee eon 28 38,300 134,000 
PR CORUVETSIITO ool li kilacseseseess 31 34,100 132,100 
INNES saan eee 26 30,500 99,100 
TRC CIPO bates. aikss o-ebel ev ahiessvts 32 27,600 110,400 
Bi his FA ae <A wava se ox 30 2.65300 94,900 
OSE) CS a eee 29 24,000 83 400 
PPATEAUMDETIANIG —.....5...000scecoee. 27 22,800 76,900 
MPONMOUTHSHING 52.25... ..c.sses eee. 29 16,400 59,200 
Sertibetland 1 dace eahs...8. 29 16,300 59,100 
ATES UIE Aap cn oe ee ae es een 31% 8,500 33,200 
ALT CDT SS Ae Rey i, ne 31 6,800 26,300 
Westmoreland. _............c00se0.0+s- 28 1,200 4,200 
Total for England ............ 29 9-10 2,719,500 10,161,700 
Ss Ore Cee mete ht 27 94,600 316,700 
PET LG ois 0 8 an ides dasa csoaih 29 76,600 277,700 
Total for Great Britain... 29 7-10 2,890,700 10,756,100 
mpi VE) RAR San dA dome 25 157,500 492,200 
OUEST ES eae: ee ee ee 28 8,600 30,100 

Total for the United be ne 
TTC ROUE seevbarrge oy 2 ok a ake aati te 








“Tt will be observed that the order of greatest area and the 
order of greatest production are not coincident. For example, 
Cambridgeshire, with 17,000 acres less wheat area than Suffolk, 
yields quite as much grain; Hampshire, 7,000 acres below Devon- 
shire, produces 80,000 quarters more; Berkshire, with about the 
same number of acres as Worcestershire under wheat, yields 
37,000 quarters more; and Huntingdonshire, with about the same 
wheat area as Cornwall, produces 40,000 quarters more. Taking 
the average yields and the distribution of the wheat area together, 
it appears that nearly half the total wheat produce of the United 
Kingdom is, on an average, grown in 10 English counties— 


namely, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, Norfolk, Hssex, Suffolk, Cam- 


bridgeshire, Devonshire, Hampshire, Sussex, and Kent. Nearly 
one-fourth of our wheat crop is grown in three counties—namely, 
Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, and Norfolk, and considerably more than 
a fourth in four counties, including Essex. Lincolnshire, which 
heads the list of wheat-bearing provinces with a maximum crop of 
Over 1,000,000 quarters, reaps and thrashes over a fourth more 
wheat than all Scotland and Ireland together. Hach one of 12 
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English counties exceeds Scotland in the amount of its wheat pro- 
duce; Suffolk grows nearly as much wheat as Ireland does; and Wilt- 
shire and the whole of the principality send about equal quantities 
of wheat to market. Thus, it is of higher importance to ascertain 
how the crop turns out in the few principal wheat counties than in 
whole divisions of the United Kingdom. To form a just idea of 
the total wheat crop of any year, as compared with the standard, 
it is necessary to take into consideration all the counties, of little 
as well as great production; but the result depends upon allowing 
to each its due share in contributing to the total. 

“Now, in gauging the deficiency of the present harvest 
in any county several considerations must have weight. The 
figures in the estimates given in tabular form below refer to corn 
saleable to the merchant or miller or fit for seed, without including 
‘tail’ or chicken corn. Ina superb season like that of 1868 the 
wheats give a very trifling proportion of lean or tail corn, either for 
pigs or poultry; but in years of inferior growth and imperfect 
ripening, like the present, a large proportion of the total quantity 
of grain thrashed is taken out by blowing and screening, either in 
the finishing apparatus of the thrashing-machine or in a separate 
winnower. In perhaps every market in the kingdom may now be 
seen samples which it is a compliment to call ‘dressed corn,’ the 
thin, husky grains being of far worse quality than the tail wheat of 
a fairly good harvest. Some are so bad that only a few really good 
and plump kernels are distinguishable among a whole handful of 
the poor light stuff. So that, from quantities thrashed, an un- 
usually large deduction has to be made to get the quantity available 
for sale or seed. Then, the figures in the table also make 
allowance for weight per bushel. That is, the aggregate crop is 
valued according to quantity and weight combined, and this value 
represented as so many imperial quarters. The same number of 
measured quarters will be a tenth more or less in total weight, 
according as the grain weighs 62 lb. per bushel (as in a good year) 
or only 56 Ib. (as ina bad year). And, further, it is to be remem- 
bered that, while wheat of good quality may grind 75 per cent. of 
its weight in flour and 25 per cent. of bran, other products, and 
waste, wheat of poor quality may give 65 per cent., or less than 
that proportion, of flour. And the weight of flour obtained, which 
is the ultimate test of the value of a wheat crop, is taken. into con- 
sideration in fixing upon the number of bushels assigned as the 
yield of the crop in any year. The principle borne in mind in 
determining the valuation is that in good years the actual produce 
available for food and for seed is greater than it appears ; while, on 
the contrary, in deficient years the actual produce is less than it 
appears—in a year of unexampled deficiency like the present, much 
less than the measured quantities thrashed per acre seem to denote. 
In a deficient year, the total quantity of wheat available for con- 
sumption, also comes out proportionately less, in consequence of the 
quantity required for seed remaining the same. For example, had 
the 3,056,000 acres of wheat grown in the United Kingdom this 
year yielded 34 bushels per acre, as in 1868, the total produce would 
have been 12,958,000 quarters; and, for seed at 27 bushels per acre 
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(supposing an equal area to be sown for 1880) would have been 
deducted 855,750 quarters, or 65 per cent. Had it been an average 
crop of 294 bushels per acre, the total produce would have been 
11,278,400 quarters; and the same deduction for seed, 855,750 
quarters, would have been 73 per cent. And, taking the yield of 
1879 at 18 bushels per acre, the total produce is only 6,846,000 
quarters, and the seed—namely, 855,750 quarters, is a deduction of 
no less than 124 per cent. 

‘“‘ Among the general considerations affecting the estimate of the 


present year’s harvest is the almost unprecedented fact of at least 


some crops in many widely-separated parts of the country being 
almost worthless, sometimes offered by the growers for 1/. per 
acre, or for nothing, to anybody who would be at the expense of 
cutting and carting the crop off the land. Cases are very numerous 
in which the result from thrashing is more wretched than has been 
reported before in the memory of man. One farmer, after three 
days’ thrashing by a steam machine, weighed up only 21 stones 
weight per acre, or six bushels per acre, weighing but 49 lb. per 
bushel. In the Cambridgeshire Fens there are scores of farms on 
which considerable sections of the wheat crop have turned out 
little better. A farmer lately showed in Peterborough market a 
sample of stuff leaner than any rye—mere shrivelled grains, com- 
parable with some species of grass seeds—which represented the 
crop on 37 acres. Yields of one to an imperial quarter and a half 
are common, and the natural weight is so light that, where it is 
customary to deliver the wheat in sacks of eighteen imperial stones 
each, there is frequently a difficulty in making the so-called four- 
bushel bag hold enough for that weight. Apparently good crops 


_ are thrashing out two or two quarters anda half per acre. Another 


feature which tells terribly against the aggregate result is that, so 
far as the season has shown any favour, this is not a heavy land, 
but a light land year. The proper wheat soils, yielding generally 
by far the greatest proportion of our total wheat produce, have 
suffered most; and still further, it is a fact that the most bulky, 
long-strawed, and promising crops have been smitten most heavily 
with blight and mildew. Many thousands of acres of the finest 
wheat land in every county have completely disappointed the 
growers even of the poor promise which appeared just before 
harvest; and, if returns from many hundreds of farms were to be 
collected now, they would present a much more grievous picture 
than did those of the Agricultural Gazette printed in September. 
Yet those were very much worse than any other of the annual state- 
ments made by that journal during the whole term of its existence 
—only 1 per cent. of the farmers venturing to report their wheat 
as ‘over average,’ while 24 per cent, reckoned it as ‘average,’ and 
no fewer than 75 per cent. said ‘under average.’ Universally, the 
testimony now is that the crop was never before found so deceptive, 
the early thrashings revealing a degree of deficiency not appre- 
hended at the beginning of harvest. 

‘‘To review in some detail the condition of the various crops in 
different counties will require another article. Meanwhile, the 
resulting general estimate arrived at as the probable out-turn of 
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wheat in the United Kingdom for 1879 may be stated at not more 
than 18 bushels per acre for market and for seed, this being the net 
valuation after making allowances for the several considerations 
above-named. The following table gives the figures for fourteen 
years :— 


Estimated Wheat Production of the United Kingdom. 



































Available for Con- 
Year. Acres Sown. Assumed Yield per Acre. sumption after 
Deducting Seed. 

Bshls. Quarters. 
BRO Ge tei c 3,061,000 a1 Under average 8. excc. 27 11,44.0,0CO 

: “ 
oy COR 3,640,000 | Much under average ........ 25 10,390,000 
se Ae 3,951,000 | Much over average ............ 34 15,790,000 
COO eee cone 3,982,000 | Under average ...............4.65 27 1254.90,000 
TORIES. 3,773,000 + | Over averages.s.tissscosesetinee 32 14,100,000 
pate tee ae 3,831,000 | Under average .............0 27 11,970,000 
Lee Satie nik 3,840,000 | Much under average ........ 23 10,110,000 
Vip WR Wee 3,670,000 if Pe aly eee 25 10,550,000 
cy £m st 3,833,000 | Over BYErave.....c1 amor re 31 13,700,000 
15 Recetas 3,514,000 | Much under average ........ 23 9,124,000 
GERBER |.0: 3,124,000 | Under average .............006 27 9,665,000 
Ts sence 3,321,000 | Much under average ........ 22 9,43 2,000 
foe CAM ee See 35382,000,.| Over average... ..-..00-5te ace 30 11,825,000 
Si Rio ee 3,056,000 | Much under average ........ 18 53990,000 

P f 

ieee 3,612,000 | Mean of 14 years................ 263 11,184,000 
suey 3,642,000 | Bushels per acre ................ 295 12,053,000 








“It appears that while the first five years averaged 29 bushels 
per acre, which is taken as about the standard or normal yield, the 
last five years averaged only 24 bushels; the mean yield for the 
14 years being thus lowered to 264 instead of 295 bushels. The 
over-average yields were 34 bushels in 1868, 32 bushels in 1870, 
31 bushels in 1874, and 30 bushels (barely exceeding an average) 
in 1878. The hghtest yield in the series until the present year was 
22 bushels in 1877, while 1875 gave only a bushel more. For 1879 
our inquiries lead us to the unprecedented and pitiful yield of only 
18 bushels net, which may be looked upon as two-thirds of any 
average in quantity, reduced by corrections for inferior quality, &., 
to little over three-fifths of a normal or standard yield. 

“Taking area and yield together, the progressive falling off in 
production is remarkable. For the first five years of the series of 
14, the average number of acres of wheat in the United Kingdom 
was 3,801,400; in the last five years the average has been only 
3,279,400 acres, a decrease of nearly 14 per cent. We produced, on 
an average of the first five years, 12,842,000 quarters, but on an 
average of the last five years only 9,207,000 quarters available for 
consumption after deducting seed, being a decrease of 3,635,000 
quarters, or no less than 28 per cent. The produce of 1879 is 
reckoned only 5,990,000 quarters. And though we have taken this 
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_ as representing, like the other quantities, in the comparative series, 

the net quantity (quality being allowed for) available for consump- 
tion, it is necessary to bring in one more consideration which may 
modify and still further reduce it. This is the circumstance that 
when the quality is inferior, a larger proportion than usual is 
appropriated for the feeding of animals; and there is no doubt 
that, notwithstanding the counteracting effect of the rise in price, 
so bad is the wheat of the present year that a much greater pro- 
portion than usual will be used on the farm, instead of being sold 
for making bread-flour. Probably, therefore, ‘the total produce 
which will be food for the people is less, and not more, than the 
quantity in the table. 

“In the next tabular statement are arranged side by side the 
estimated home production and the imports with exports deducted ; 
the two together making the total amount of wheat available for 
consumption in each of the thirteen years 1866 to 1878 :— 


Estimated Consumption and Home and Foreign Supply of Wheat for the 
Onted Kingdom. 





Average Price 






































Harvest Year, Home Produce Imports of Wheat Total Available of British Wheat 
Ist September to Available and Flour, for for Twelve Months, 
dlst August, for Consumption. | Deducting Exports. Consumption. Ist July 
to 50th June. 
Quarters. Quarters. Quarters. Ss. d. 
1866-67 ........ 11,440,000 7,600,000 19,040,000 58 O 
67-68 ........ 10,390,000 9,010,000 19,400,000 69,, 3 
°68-69 ........ 15,790,000 7,880,000 23,670,000 bb es 
769-70 ........ 12,4.90,0C0 9,580,000 22,070,000 45 11 
SY @ ieee 14,100,000 7,950,000 2.2,,050,000 63.45 
sy eae 11,970,000 9,320,000 21,290,000 Dotan 
16 VE! ee 10,1 10,000 11,720,000 21,830,000 B 7a es 
a2 10,560,000 11,230,000 21,780,000 6h" 8 
(L' 6aeres 13,700,000 | 11,640,000 25,340,000 46 4 
B70 1G oloscens 9,124,000 13,940,000 23,064,000 46 8 
PONTE siesnan- 9,665,000 12,156,000 21,821,000 boa eo 
T7825 9,43 2,000 14,508,000 21,940,000 54 0 
78-79 vreseees 11,825,000 14,417,000 26,242,000 41 10 
79-80 0.0... 5,990,000 18,000,000 P 24,000,000 P = 
oS 18 11,583,000 10,842,000 22,425,000 53 «6 





“The mean of thirteen years ending 1878-79 shows an annual 
home droduction of 11,583,000 quarters and imports 10,842,000 
quarters, making the total mean consumption of wheat 22,425,000 
quarters. While our home production has fallen off 28 per cent., 
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comparing the first five with the last five years (in fourteen years 
ending 1879), the imports have hugely increased. In the first five 
years we imported on an average 8,404,000 quarters; but in the 
last five years (ending 1878-79) the quantity averaged 13,332,000 
quarters per annum, or an increase of over 58 per cent. In the 
last two years we imported 14,508,000 and 14,417,000 quarters 
respectively. 

‘‘ The quantity for consumption according to this estimate has 
varied from 19,000,000 quarters up to more than 26,000,000 
quarters, the mean of 13 years being 22,425,000 quarters. For the 
first five years it averaged 21,246,000 quarters; for the last five 
years, 23,681,000 quarters per annum. Assuming that our popula- 
tion will need 24,000,000 quarters of wheat in the harvest year 
lst September, 1879, to 31st August, 1880, we must import, 
according to this calculation, 18,000,000 quarters in that time, or 
about 3,500,000 quarters more than arrived at our ports last year 
or in the year before. This would be purchasing from abroad 
double as much wheat as we have grown at home during the 
present year. 

‘“‘ From the prices given in the last column, for periods of twelve 
months not very different from the harvest years, it may be com- 
puted that the average for the first five years ending 1870-71 was 
55s. 7d., and for the last five years 48s. gd. Thus, comparing the 
two periods, we see that farmers have had 7s. per quarter less for 
their wheat; and as during the last five years they grew five 
bushels less of it than in the first five, the diminution in the value 
of the crop was 2/. 15s. 5d. per acre. If they make 48s. gd. per 
quarter of the present year’s crop, it will realise no more than 
5. gs. 8d. per acre; and the crops of the last five years preceding 
1879 averaged only 7/.6s. 1d. per acre. Comparing these miserable 
results of the last six years with the tol. 1s. 6d. per acre made on 
an average of the five years ending 1870-71, when the wheat 
yielded normal standard crops and at the same time commanded 
7s. per quarter better price, we perceive one great cause of the — 


existing agricultural depression.” 





; 
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IV.—The Increase in the Number of Banks and Branches in the 
Metropolis; the English Counties; Scotland and Ireland; during 
the Twenty Years 1858-78, with Deductions relating to the Clearing 
House Returns, the Increase on the Average Annual Circulation 
of Bank of England, §c. By WittiAM NEwMAncn, Ksq., F.R.S., 
Corr. Memb. Inst. France. | 


Tue following paper is taken from the Banker’s Magazine of 
October, 1879 :— 


“Tt has appeared to me for some time past that among the class 
of facts most needful to be carefully collected and compared as aids 
and guides in the discussion of banking subjects in this country, 
are the facts which exhibit the increase and decrease of banks 
(private and joint stock), and of branches belonging to them in the 
metropolis, the English counties (according to character), and in 

‘Scotland and Ireland, during the last twenty years, or from 1858 
to 1878. 

‘“‘ T have had a strong impression that the increase in the num- 
ber of banks and branches during these twenty years has been far 
more extensive and important than is generally supposed: but I 
must say that the increase shown by the detailed results of the 
investigation now concluded has surprised even myself, and I 
believe will still more surprise most of the persons who take an 
interest, professional or general, in these subjects. 

“As explained in the note prefixed to the tables, all the 
materials of the investigation have been obtained by a careful 
analysis of the returns of the Banking Almanac for each of the 
thirteen years 1867-79, and for the year 1859, so as to obtain the 
facts for the years preceding, viz., 1866-78 and 1858. 

“The tables in the appendix exhibit the results in detail, giving 
the names of the several banks, private and joint stock; and, as 

regards provincial England, arranged in the groups of counties 
adopted by Mr. Dun, in his exhaustive volume of 1875. 

“T considered it important to specify the several banks, for 
many reasons. The tendency of late years has been to extend the 
facilities of banking by means of numerous branches and agencies 

belonging to large concerns or companies, until in some cases the 
branches approacha couple of hundred. It is probable that this 
i 3G 2 
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policy has been pushed to an extreme: but its progress and results 
can only be tested with accuracy by observing for a series of years 
the rapidity with which the branches of any particular bank have 
been extended : and hence the inclusion in the tables of the thirteen 
consecutive years, 1866-78, and the single antecedent year, 1858. 

‘“‘ As stated in the explanatory note, I cannot hope that the 
tables are free from errors, but I do not think that the errors are 
many; and I beg permission to assure any institution which may 
find the entries relating to itself not quite accurate, that nobody 
will regret the inaccuracy more than myself; and that its occur- 
rence arises entirely from those many liabilities to error inseparable 
from the collecting, arranging, and printing of a large body of 
scattered material. 

“For the purpose of exhibiting the general results of the 
inquiry, four years have been selected, viz., 1858, 1866, 1872, and 
1878. The year 1866 terminated the ‘ prosperity period,’ 1862-65. 
The year 1872 was in the middle of the ‘high-price period’ 
1871-73: and 1878, it is to be hoped, will have to be regarded as 
the close of the ‘depressed period,’ 1874-78. 

“The following three tables summarise the results.for these 


four years, as follows :— 


Table A. (1.)—Metropolitan area. 
» 5B. (2.)—England and Wales— 
Manufacturing region. 
C. (3.)—England and Wales— 
Agricultural region. 
Scotland. 


Ireland. 
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Banks and Metropolitan Branches. Four Selected Years, 1858, ’66, 772, 


\. }— Metropolis. 
and °78, and Country Branches of London Banks. 
(1.) Mrrroporitan AREA. 


2 3 4 5 6 ii 8 9 10 ASE 12 13 14 


Metropolis—Banks and Metropolitan Branches. 














Country 
Private. Joint Stock Banks. (English) 
=) ee cs WE eee DS Ri ERRORS & Sees ee Total Branches of 
: . Metropolitan, Joint 
a Metropolitan |) Indiai P 2 
Metropolitan. : cae i : oa , Total Private, Stock ca 
rovincial. || Foreign.|| Joint Stock. || . : j with 
T= ita and Joint Stock. | Head Offices in 
———_—_—_—___—_. London. 
Bks. | Behs. || Banks. || Bks. | Behs. || Banks. | Behs. Table (II.) 
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17 22 | 15 22 15 





69 





15 


34 40 | 48 40 43 





32 


51 62 | 58 62 58 





94 


























50 63 | 84 63 84 











6 7 27 fi 27 











56 70 | 111 70 | 111 
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(B.)—Four Selected Years, 1858, ’66, 72, and ’78, with Lines showing Increase and 
(Abstract of Tables IV, 


(2) ENeLAND AND WALES 




























































































Liverpool (1). Manchester (2). Yorkshire (8). 
Four s phere ee eee 
Selected Private. Joint Stock. Private. Joint Stock. Private. 
Years. ok oT Les | ne ae ines I rr em ar eh 
Banks. | Brchs. Banks. | Branches. | Banks. | Branches. Banks. Branches. | Banks. | Brehs. 
L858 @....03 10 Ga 4 sane a. 32 
iP ees peal i 17 10 42 
8 years.... oe, tN e} a 7 
+or— .... oe. 2 10 1 74 ee: 
1866 ........ 10 s66e Bite aa 4. wast 39 
oe os con ys PRG 6 27 11 79 
6 years.... ave dhe 6 
+or—.... os 4 1 39 
1872 0.0... 10} tale) tae ae 4 us 45 | 
gs cesbol wae ne 6 31 10 116 : 
6 years.... 4 a 1 ms | 
+or—.... “<4 1 24 2 88 | 
1878" =...4... 6 rn 3 ah: 53 
ee = 7 55 12 204 











(C.\—Four Selected Years, 1858, ’66, ’72, and ’78, with Lines showing Increase and 
(Abstract of 


(3) Enananp AND WALES (AGRICULTURAL 









































































































































Cum., Westm., and Nbld. (5). Midland and Eastern. (6). Western and Southern. (7). 
Four ! Seen SE SN SON ene mee WO 
Selected Private. Joint Stock. Private. Joint Stock. Private. Joint Stock. 
Years. 
Oe Banks. | Brcehs. || Banks. | Brchs. } Banks.| Brchs. | Banks. | Brchs. Banks.| Brchs. ' Brchs. 
1858 ....;| 9 18 she ae 86 160 sts 74 Pe 
46 | Wiacoce sees 6 10 wey, 16 for: 118 
8 years sia 15 mth 39 a 
+or— oe Jet 15 82 
1866. ....| 9 33 190 Bas 74. 110 ae 
An Raa | ehce weve 16 a 200 
6 years ee 9 4 19 sf 
+or— Feu 26 
Re pe ON e2) 40 178 soe 70 129 ~~ 
56 ¥ eats ams 16 Alc Bot 226 
6 years 1 2 23 ee 
+or— eN cok 8 
1878 ha) AS8 ea yah ew 210 |...) | ai. [70 | 152 Vie 
RS ee ae Re sae sf Ae 16 | RS as 234 
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Decrease in the Three Intervals of Hight and Six Years composing the Twenty Years. 
, VI, and VIII.) 


MANUFACTURING REGION.. 


































































































Yorkshire (8). Staffordshire (4). Totals, 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Four 
Joint Stock. Private. Joint Stock. Private. Joint Stock. Selected 
+ nee) le ee i, a Spe yee wee ede ik ON eares 
Banks. Branches. | Banks. | Brchs. Banks. | Branches.| Banks. Branches./| Banks. | Branches. 
fe ae. 1 aS a! 45 36 oes Bs 1858 
25 73 fae 9 13- + wes 48 145 9 
arse ar Beh deal en este 7 ne ae 8 years 
4: 28 ay ae 3 79 +or— 
ao ay 1 ae Aa, 43 ee Ses 1866 
25 ak aorrre sae 9 41 eae Reser 51 224 ” 
Mar: uy 6 i mp 6 years 
4. aah 3 Be sen 1 48 +or— 
— eel qi ie ay Bae deny 49 eh ve 1872 
25 81 sae ae 9 44 we ay 50 272 66 
=e Se 7 am Pie 6 years 
40 2 36 a Rie 3° 188 +or— 
Be ee 1 Be me: 56 Pes yas 1878 
25 121 9 80 dete Peailng 53 460 33 





























Decrease in the Three Intervals of Eight and Six Years composing the Twenty Years. 
Tables III, VII, IX.) 
RzG@ion), anD ScorLanp anp IRELAND. 









































































































































; Totals, 5, 6, 7. Scotland. Ireland. 
ee eae po a ee eee. Four 
i _ Private. Joint Stock. Private. Joint Stock. Private. Joint Stock. Selected 
f: Years. 
Banks. | Brchs. || Banks. | Brchs. | Banks.| Brehs. || Banks. | Brchs. | Banks.) Brchs. || Banks. | Brel. 
Memeo4ao i} od Pie]... smear | Gs | de He Th ees et eis 
ie... ae 40 184 Sen “ees 11 598 Bs sae 9 172 53 
3 Ss nis sae at ay, Nelgoie ull) Sree 
i... LOAN | ess ae re val 1 +or— 
Memsss || wk | ae fcc £2 ale BP lee OG ee erica 
ae 40 287 ghey sets 11 702 re ss 9 2438 op 
: at oe ae mt io 6 years 
Ae 99 whe ee oa 84 +or— 
a ED a es Nhe ed ego aielan ll an Tae 
| i .... oe 43 336 roe A 11 801 ate ee 9 3827 9 
i S pe ae re on re 6 years 
if tose 138 , ay Re 76 +or— 
— SS ee eS eee) | een eeeen nen eS 
159 | 400 ae abe au ke p42) aa 6 Deve ah Ses 1878 
a ate 43 380 dato sate 11 939 Sy Roh 9 403 Pr 
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‘‘In the metropolis (A) the changes effected since 1858 are very 
striking. 

“The private clearing bankers have gone down from 25 to 12, 
and the non-clearing from 22 to 18. The joint stock banks purely 
metropolitan have risen from 5 tog: and the metropolitan branches 
belonging to them from 15 to 58. 

“The joint stock banks which are provincial as well as metro- 
politan have risen from 4 to 5, and the metropolitan branches 
belonging to them from 19 to 53: and the provincial (English) 
branches belonging to them from 209 to 394. 


(D.)—Four Selected Years, 1858-78. General Summary of Banks and Branches: 

























































































iL 2 3 4 5 6 v 8 a 10 
Metropolis. Provincial, 
Four Joint Stock Banks. Branches Manufacturing 
Selected ; of 
ee Private Metropolitan. ae ee Foreign Total Banka with Piivaras 
Banks. politan Offices, 
and — and Metronat | 1G). 
Banks. alba 5 el er Colonial. ey ~ | in London. || Banks. | Brehs. 
1858 42.2.4 47 Btls 45 36 
87 | 
cg ah Sted | ee 5 15 3 7 209 ‘ces wea 
8 years 15 wie 7 
66 | 
+ or — 2 43 2 34 72 
1866 gee: 82 ae | 45 43 
153 
eens +e | 7 58 5 51 281 eee 
6 years 2 = 1 6 
25 
OL 1 26 1 if 18 
LS HT ves 4s: 30 base 44 49 
178 
D) Mess oc 0 Bier 8 84 6 50 298 3 
6 years — We. 7 7 
35 
+ or— 1 27 ch 6 96 
BS fines icc. 380 eae : 37 56 
13 
Pais cscs ces 9 111 7 56 394 














Note.—In Col. 4 are included the metropolitan branches of the 
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Selected years, the results of the whole inquiry. 
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“The Indian, Australian, colonial and foreign jomt stock banks 
(head offices or branches) ; in London have risen from 17 to 56. 
“Putting all the kinds of metropolitan banks and branches 
together, a increase between 1858 and 1878 is from 84 to 211,* 
or nearly three-fold. 
‘““T have not space for a similar analysis of Tables B and C, but 
the next Tables (D and E) collect into a compact form, for the four 


* The National Bank has several branches in the metropolis, but its pore 
? branches are in Ireland. 


Metropolis, England and Wales, Provincial, and Scotland and Ireland. 





oil 12 


13 


| England and Wales. 


Region. 
i] 


Joint Stock. 


| Banks. 

















Brehs. 
| 48 | 145 
3 | 49 
| 51 | 224 
— 
S 1 48 
m50 | 272 
3 | 188 
58 | 460 






































14, 


Agricultural Region. 


























Private. 
Banks. | Brchs. 
169 | 249 
ie 
169 | 333 
or 14 
162 | 347 
3 53 
159 | 400 


















































15 16 Wi 18 19 20 
England 
and Total Total 
Wal Orne Offices, Total 
ales. ? 
Total Scotland, hinge ane 
Joint Stock. oe Soint Joint Stock | United 
ae: Stock and Kingdom. 
po " Private. 
Banks. | Brchs. (7—16). 
6 
1,212 2,008 
609 181 
414, 580 
104 62 
6 
1,626 2,588 
713 243 
154: 336 
99 84 
6 
1,780 2,924 
812 327 
A415 630 
— 44, 1388 76 


6 
2,195 {3,064 
43 | 880 950 4038 |] 








Four 
Selected 
Years. 


1858 


8 years 


+ or — 


1866 


6 years 


+ or — 


1877 


6 years 


“th OL yo 


1878 


” 
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‘Tn the next Table (EH) a summary is given of the more com- 
plete analysis of the preceding Table (D) :— 














(E.)\—Summary of Table (D), 1858-78. Additions 






































































Metropolis. England and Wales” 
ranches Manufacturing Region. 
From Years Joint Stock Banks and Branches. of 
1858-78, Private Banka Private. Joint Stock. 
Banks. = 1.0. : 
Met. M., an London. Banks. | Brchs. || Banks. | Brchs. 

x 47 Best eh 45 36 nace Re 
SSS aes oceeccocaee { 90 20 ae 48 145 
8 years, 58-66 15 45 36 4 3 79 
Gi, | 0-728 2 27 pas I 6 1 48 
Gin, 73-73 28 vi 7 vp 3 188 
30 ae oe . BS a7 56 Bote 1a) 
1878. -reseessen { A, 120 63 rae UOGt 5 Onn ame 

ss a a A, Sa SSR Sk ae i ee a 








‘“‘' The three lines of figures relating to the increase and decrease 
of each of the three intervals of eight, six, and six years enable us 
to see plainly that the period of least increase was 1867-72, and 
the period of greatest increase 1873-78. 

‘In the England and Wales manufacturing region the private 
banks fell from 45 to 37, and their branches rose from 36 to 58: 
while the jomt stock banks in the same region added five to the 
number of banks (48—53), but 315 (145—460) to the number of 
branches, in both classes of banks the increase being wholly in 


branches. 


It is very remarkable that the increase of joint stock 


branches in the three periods should be 79, 48, and 188 ; or in the 
six years 1873-78—an increase in the number of branches far 


exceeding the twelve years 1858-72. 


‘““In the England and Wales agricultural region, the private 
banks have sustained themselves as the predominant description of 
The private head offices have fallen from 169 to 159; but 
the branches belonging to them have increased by 151 (249—400). 
The joint stock banks have increased only by 3 (40—43), but their 
branches by 196 (184—380). 

“In Scotland the greatest increase of branches was during the 
six years 1873-78, and the facts are nearly the same in Ireland. 

‘The figures of increase in the three periods have been :— 


banks. 
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ib 
or Diminutions of the Three Intervals. 
ia 12 13 1 15 16 17 18 1 
_ and Provincial. 
i Total Offices in 
Agricultural Region. Total Total 
Offices Offices From Years 
Private. Joint Stock. England United 1858-78. 
and Scotland. | Ireland. | Kingdom. 
Banks. | Branches. Banks. | Branches. Wales. 
i” aM We 184 beara 609 187 2008 |1858 
o 84, 103 414 104: 62 580 |8 years, 58-66 
7 14. 3 49 154 Y9 84 336 16°. 45 «67292 
3 53 4A 415 138 76 620, |6q 5 ware 
‘ 400 re ae 
» fo oles } zige | 980 |) 408) WP geen’ | 1878 
(F.) —Figures of Total Increase, 8, 6, 6 Years, 1858-78. 
eae 1858-66. | 1867-72. | 1872-78. | Total, 
8 Years. 6 Years. 6 Years. 20 Years. 
UR guy 66) BE gt Me GR as Aas See ee 66 25 a5 126 
Branches with H. O. London............ a 18 96 186 
138 43 131 312 
England and Wales manufacturing 89 54 1gI 334: 
‘ BM CYNON S ANG ccc 5s nse ctos sok 187 59 94. 340 
414 156 416 986 
STEEP Cis eR eet ie einer eee ee 104 99 138 341 
518 255 554 1,327 
(LCSUES ISG Ue Soe ean a ee deme ery 62 84: 46 222 
580 339 630 1,549 








“Tt is fairly open to question whether the process of branch 

extension exhibited by these figures, especially by the increase of 

630 banks in the six years 1872-78, has not been too rapid to be 

/ profitable or solid, or perhaps in some cases prudent. But such an 

inquiry could only be answered by a systematic tabulation of 

balance-sheets, showing deposits, expenses, &c.: and there are no 
public means of applying such a test. 


FEED BE 
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“There are certainly good grounds for believing that during 
the last fifteen years the accumulation of deposits in banks bearing 
interest has been faster than the growth of sound banking securities 
upon which such deposits could be employed, so as to leave a 
sufficient margin of profit to cover trouble and risk; and when we 
find (Table H) that the number of banking offices in England and 
Wales has been increased from 1,212 in 1858: and from 1,626 in 
1866: to 2,195 in 1878, or nearly double in twenty years, there is 
reason to infer that banks have been running after deposits with 
the offer of advancing terms on the one hand: and after active and 
borrowing accounts with too keen an appetite, on the other. 

“There have been three careful compilations and estimates of 
the total financial resources (capital and deposits) wielded by the 
banks and discount houses of the United Kingdom, viz., by myself 
in 1851: by Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave in 1871: and by Mr. John 
Dun in 1874. 

“Mr. Palgrave and Mr. Dun had the command of better means 
of information than I had in the early days of 1851, and every one 
will admit that the qualifications of Mr. Palgrave and Mr. Dun for 
the performance of the task they undertook are of the very highest. 

“The following Table (G), founded chiefly on Mr. Dun (Bank- 
ing Statistics, p. 121) may be here introduced :— 


a a i ee Oe a ce eee ee 
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“The results of this display of figures are of the most striking 
character. For example :— 


(Ga.)—Total Resources of Banks, 1850-71 and 1874. Min. £. 
























































Particulars. 1850. 1871. 1874. Proportion. 
iS £ £ iy £ | Per cnt. | Per cnt. | Per ent. 
England and Wales................ 207 529 628 80 80 80 
DICOLIANG Bi arcetressterecsticraorranaad 36 92 106 14 14 14 
243 621 734 94 94. 94 
Ut ie BAS RISE it POTRD Ty te ee eRe 17 41 48 6 6 6 
MG Vit id se becaciok 260 662 782 100 100 100 


Banking resources per head 


of population— £ £ i 
England and Wales........ 11 23 27 soned — _— 
COLLATE Beccaahinorencitae 12% 27 30 — — — 
Treland Mss. wieraseerss = 3 9 — —_— — 


‘“‘The steadiness of the relative percentages of the three divi- 
sions of the country is very remarkable through the twenty-four 
years (viz. 80, 14, 6,=100), and seems to indicate the free play of 
natural causes acting in the several divisions of the United Kingdom 
according to the industries and aptitude of each population. 

‘The returns of the clearing-house are hardly to be understood 
until tested by the total number of bank offices in the United 
Kingdom. 

‘“The London clearing-house balances are the ultimate settle- 
ment of the operations originating among the banking offices, large 
and small, of the whole United Kingdom. Such local clearings as 
have prevailed for some years in Edinburgh, Dublin, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and most of the large towns, tend, of course, to diminish 
the London figures, and on perfectly desirable grounds; and a 
service would be rendered by any one who would collect and 
discuss the evidence afforded by the amount and progress of these 
local clearings. Still, the fact remains that the aggregate of the 
London clearing figures for any twelve months is the aggregate of 
the total clearings of each existing bank office in relation with it; 
hence the following table (1) :— 
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(1.)—Clearing House Annual Tables compared with the Number of Branch 
Offices in the United Kingdom at Three Periods, 1867-68, 1872-73, and 
1878-79. 




















1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 o% 
Twelve Number Total Clearing, 
Months Stock | of Branch | Fourths of Month.| Rest of Clearing. e ER ante RE) 

ended Exchange Offices 
80th April,| Settle- in Average Average Average 
1868, °73, | ments. United | Clearing. Beek Clearing. | per Branch} Amount.} per Branch 
"719, Kingdom. Office. Office. Office. 
Min. £ No. Min. £ £ Min. £ £ MIn. £ £ 
1867-68 444 2,640 147 |55,000] 2,666 |1,000,000} 3,257 |t,230,000 
"72-73 1,032 2,924 266 |90,000} 5,705 |1,950,000} 6,003 |2,050,000 
"78-79 SII 3,554 212 |60,0009 3,862 |1,080,000} 4,885 |1,370,000 








Note.—The figures of the Clearing were first given for the twelve months 
ended 30th April, 1868. 





“The test columns in this table are columns 5, 7, 9. The 
column 5 gives the average annual clearing of the ‘fourth of the 
month’ for each branch office. In 1876-78 the figures were 
55,000/. per office; in 1872-73 it had nearly doubled, and was 
g0,000l.; but in 1878-79 it had fallen to 60,0o00/. These figures 
fully coincide with what is known of the variations of trade and 

rices. 
i “The column 7 gives the similar average annual clearing per 
office for general business apart from fourths and Stock Hxchange 
settlements; and in this column for the three years the figures are 
in million pounds, 1°00, 1°95, and 1°08, or fully in accord with the 
evidence of column 5. 

“In columns 8 and 9 the Stock Exchange settlements are 
included, but they need not be discussed. 

‘Similarly the increase of the number of bank offices explains 
almost wholly the increase in the average annual note-circulation 
of the Bank of England since 1858, as shown in the next 


table (K) :— 


(K.)—1858, 1866, 1872, and 1878. Increase of the Average Annual 
Circulation of Bank of England, and Increase of Total Bank Offices 
in United Kingdom. 














1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Bank of England. Total Bank Offices in United Kingdom. Differences. 
Years. Estimated 
ey Average Annual Per dideat Avecage Bank Notes Cols. 3—7. 
Circulation. per Office. 
Min, £ £ No. No. £ Mln. £ Min. £ Min. £ 
1858....| 21°90 2,008 
66....| 24°40 2°50 2,588| 580 | 3,000 1°74 0°76 2°50 
G2....1 26°00 1°60 2,924) 336 a rio 0°50 1:60 
*78....| 28°50 2°50 3,004| 630 i 1°90 0°60 2°50 
6°60 1,546 4°74 1:86 . 660 
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“The steady rise of the Bank of England note-circulation from, 
say, 22 to 285 millions has excited much discussion. Such an 
increase of notes was not consistent with the known large increase 
in the keeping of banking accounts and in the diffusion of bank 
offices. If, however, we assume, as is done in (K), that the new 
bank offices, shown in column 5, keep on the average no larger a 
sum than 3,0o00/. in Bank of England notes, we are able to account 
at once for 4°74 million pounds out of the total increase of 6°60 
millions, leaving an unascertained margin of only 1°86 millions— 
that is to say, a sum: most probably all absorbed in the larger bank 
note reserves of older bank offices. 

“The increase of 1,546 bank offices explains the enormous 
increase of the country cheque clearing, and the consequent 
economising of Bank of England notes and coin in relation to 
the prodigious increase in the volume of the total transactions of 
the country, and the rapidity with which the settlement of them 
is effected. The natural and wholesome progress of monetary 
economics in a country of free institutions and free industry is 
this—first, coin supersedes barter ; second, bank notes and bills of 
exchange greatly and continuously replace coin; third, banking 
accounts and cheques greatly and continuously supersede bank 
notes and bills of exchange; so that the natural and inevitable 
tendency in a country like the United Kingdom is to render bank 
ledgers the ultimate means of settling transactions, and a central 
reserve of coin in London—very minute indeed, compared with the 
functions it performs—the sustaining force of the whole system ; 
and it is the variations in the sufficiency of this force which, 
through the rate of discount, affects all banking operations. 

‘“‘ With the fact of the total number of bank offices in the 
United Kingdom ascertained, it is possible to form an estimate of 
the number of persons (managers, cashiers, accountants and clerks) 
employed. It is probably under the truth to estimate that on the 
average four persons are employed in each of the 3,554 bank 
offices, or a total of 14,216 persons, and if we assume that, on the 
average, three persons (wives, children, parents, sisters, dc.) are 
dependent on each person employed, the result is 42,648 dependent 
persons to be added to the 14,216, or together, 56,864. 

“It only remains for me to introduce the summary tables (L.) 
, and (M), to be followed by the detailed tables (1) to (XI); first, 
’ directing attention to the explanatory note :— 


J 
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(L.)}—Summary Table 1866-78 and Year 1858, Banks and Branches, 
Private and Joint Stock, Metropolitan, and Metropolitan and also 
Provincial. (Tables I and II.) 









































Banks and Branches—Metropolis. Total Country 
Metropo- Branches 
Private Banks. Joint Stock Banks. litan B of 
Year. ; anks 
: Private oe 
Non- Metro- Met. | Indian Total and Joint tee it 
rary & Clearing. || politan. pron pik Fouien. Hee Ny Bays London. 
12 18 4 Salen, Es ae oe 
1878 | : one 58 BS 4k | OO 167 197 394 
"77 | 13 18 $s re ns 2 ee woe 
ia ey 57 60 56 173 204 342 
"76 | 13 18 ss sass aes me tse ike 
ae meat 56 58 56 170 201 337 
"754 13 18 ea, sho de en ast 324 
8 seas 54 55 55 164 195 AY 
18744 rks Pe 53 43 53 149 180 319 
734 13 17 . ea er as se he! 
= nee 51 36 «(| «C64 141 171 312 
"9 13 17 e oh, vs ey, i38 re 
ee a 50 34 50 134 164 298 
7] 13 LF BESTE Oe, A Bor be ee 
oi i 48 31 44 123 153 299 
"70 13 17 sees eee eens ores tees oes 
ass ant 48 26 Ak 117 147 268 
*69 13 17 eeee oeee bees eee ooee tees 
ae es 45 25 41 tit 141 268 
168 13 17 bess va ade a an ree 
e. shes 40 24 37 101 131 281 
64 13 18 Bs so Sci seta sks ss 
, ee ed, 40 23 50 113 144 275 
66 14 18 ake we ane “nie ae see 
oe sas 39 19 51 109 14] 281 
. 1858 { agate ny is dna -17 32 79 209 
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(M.)—Summary Table 1866-78 and Year 1858, (a) Munufacturing and 
Commercial Districts and Centres (Branches). (Tables1V ,V, VI, VIIL.) 















Liverpool. Manchester. Yorkshire. Staffordshire. Total 
“EV: Ve VI. VIII. : 
Year. 

IP Jas, im JR 
62 aan 
1878 { feeds 80 462 
, : 63 al 
774 76 432 
5 boots 62 a 
764 alice 76 408 

‘ ae 59 
? 5{ eee 
cian 7O 387 
1874. ; et 
ES3ee ohue nem vid 67 347 
: Le 53 a 
73{ 46 sess SP CZOS 
"724 Hes 54 eee 
Ad mie 273 
714 5D ae 
43 258 

"704 Se (A OG 
HS Sch cai 2a 
"69 { 50 = 
42, 243 
‘68 | 49 ee 
42 239 
67 { 46 Vaio 
4! 230 
‘66 | 49 Bt. 
41 225 
1858 | AL soe 
13 139 
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(b.)\—Chaefly Agricultural Districts. (Tables III, VII, 1X, X, and XI.) 





















































Cumber- Midland Western aud 
land. and Eastern. | Southern. Rat i sey Olnhy et 

Year. Be At ees 
Le eds P. JS: P. J.8. Pe Jes | eres J.S8. P. J.8. 
1878 { Oe. Wiese LOp iim .conr a LDS yak. 1 e4OOh ee & 0 | soa rade +e 
: Ron Ps 75 vee | 234 7 .. | 380 | O20. ters...) 403 
77 4 Sot ae, Welter nt Lao Py | OOS tyne | ats a, Ae 
way, FeO. by ccke 75 Bea ER ENG edad BG GLO i.-4 | 399 
"76 | Doar P coats PLLA: We Las Behe: Om! nA Od a 
IOS See 73 wee | 265 7... | 406 | G2. eee W376 
75 { oases (LO Taye [dO hse 1 376, iste | Sa sete Be 
dei ta GAS Ba vues ve: vee | 253°]. 390 | SO 7 luca be 304 
Diet Uae PL Se |, teh Om kaa Flees oe oi at 
1s74.{ soa UE ae nr 70 vor | 2527 o. | 372 | S02 tas.) 354 
734 SGMMEALE PSadt. 2) IPE 28 Lee 1346: i ee i Se ae ut ae 
se | 46 Fn 68 ver | 243 [ove | 357 | 83.5) be aane le2aG 
"724 A eet oie eee Pl lO es | BAT yee al Ace poe nie 
eh eee eee 68 phe BO Vices) 93,0 SOL Peat 227 
71 Ser ata pea Loe fee. | O407) © Ae cant see 
Scans La tar ees 62 RE ALT ORR Fey. FIG (ences) 308 
"70 SO Pehle I EhO we bode at pak be 
See l  hae 62 ee REO LT aes, | 309 HOST wre tae 
694 35 tees 188 tees 118 tees 341 tees cove face 
| EXE muon 62, fo ebOn le a | 308 | FAG scan Roe 
"68 | Gag Poa PLC Ga fi LlG. Pe. [8400 | ac. “ae He? ot 
eA BO Lee eee, 64 om aE | ee | | 304 453 GAS cccany Wea ae 
67 J Bop ey tok tin 1 tLe ho... | 388 ae eae eas 
ee er Oe en Osh... | 204 vat ec le 
"66 | ae eee Pe Loner ty LLOE eee P 833 8 ~~ ve 
25 62 ZCOU te 10287 TOM (ove) 248 
Let ee LLL OON fe 2a PU tee eer bh 2AO ube os... nee wee m2: 
1858 { BO) [osices 56 eof ioe mis. | LO4. | BGS fs cca ts Boe 











Nore.—LHaplanatory of the Construction of the Tables. 


‘1. The materials of all the tables have been obtained by a care- 
ful examination of the lists given in the annual returns of the 
Banking Almanac, assuming, of course, the volumes of each year 
forward as giving the facts of the year preceding, e.y., the almanac 
for 1879 gives, of course, the facts as they existed in the course of 
the preceding year, 1878. 

“2. In the case of the metropolis, five classes of banks have 
been carefully distinguished—Tables (A) (i). 


‘““(1.) Private Clearing Banks. 

“© (2.) Private Non-Clearing Banks. 

“©(3.) Joint Stock Banks, wholly Metropolitan as regards 
Head Office and Branches. 

“(4.) Joint Stock Banks, with Head Office and some 
branches in Metropolis, but also with branches in the 
Provinces. 

“(5.) Joint Stock Banks, Indian, Australian, Colonial and 
Foreign, with Head Office or branches in Metropolis. 

. 3H 2 
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“There is also given as an important class of facts the number 
of country branches belonging to joint stock banks with head offices 
in London. 

“3. Ag regards the provincial portions of England and Wales, 
and as regards Scotland and Ireland, the territorial divisions 
adopted with great success by Mr. Dun in his exhaustive volume of 
1876 (British Banking Statistics, being paper read before Statistical 
Society, December, 1875: HE. Stanford, London) have been followed. 
There can be no profitable discussion of banking statistics except 
upon the plan of a sound territorial division, answering, as far as 
possible, to the leading industries: and when once such a division 
has been adopted by inquirers so fully competent as Mr. Dun, it is 
in a manner incumbent upon writers who come after him to adhere 
to it. 

“4, In the territorial Tables (IIL) to (XI) the joint stock 
banks are separated from the private banks, and the figures given 
under the years 1878-66 and for 1858 represent the branches belong- 
ing to the several banks, joint stock and private, the titles of which 
are set forth. For example: Table IIJ.—Cumberland, &c. There 
were in 1878— 


“ Joint Stock Banks Head Offices 9 Branches 71 Total, 80 
“Private Banks, is 10 Ps 38 - 48 


— —— ee 


19 109 128 


‘“Where there are no branches four points (....) indicate the 
existence of the head office: and where the bank has not existed in 
some of the years 1878-66, or in 1858, the blank is indicated by a 
line (—). 

i Je is believed that in Tables (B) (C) (D) a true summary 
is given of the head offices and branches of the territorial divisions. 
There is a constant difficulty in the almanac lists of every year in 
distinguishing between private partnerships, which are not really 
banks but discount and exchange agencies. 

“6. I am afraid, notwithstanding all the care exercised by 
myself and the very excellent assistant, to whom I am much 
indebted for great pains in the tedious work of compiling the 
figures from the many volumes of the Banking Almanac, it is 
almost certain that there are several omissions and errors in the 
tables; still I do not think they are very material or in the least 
impair the general value of the evidence collected. It is possible 
that before the almanac for 1881 has to be printed, most of the 
errors will be discovered and, of course, corrected. 















Banks "78, 

ty (20.) 
ank of England ............ fc 
ondon and Westminster| 7 
Joint Stock ........ 5 
and County ........ z7 
BER east eegnadics ss desttedsas 4 
og a 6 
BM hatha cesndteses 2 
ehivtaa Gases! I 
eR lacchsksptestittosss:: 5 
58 
Bp rivate banks, clearing....| 12 
Sn Non-clearing 18 
88 

C. (.) 
tional Provincial ........ 4 
ALE a) 
ondonandSouth-Wstrn.| 31 
\ Provincial ....| 16 
eotch banks RR ee 5 
ae 

D. 

pe hmiove beusinca bs 8 
LAE 15 
Bee OlOnial ............0-+. a 
cc SL ee 26 
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General totals............ 
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Banks. (7.) 78 

nk Betingland ............ 9 
ondon and County ........ 128 
ional Provincial ........ 141 
ondon and Scottish........ 4 
Provincial 58 

Rie ee 3 

oe A Ba 








"76. | 75. 
9 2 
126 | 124 
138] 182 
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57| 52 
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Metropolitan District. 
OTL FO PO deal? fey 
1 I iL I 1 
(ele Wah Bale Wy 
Oath Gal Sale sare 
26 | 25 | 25 | 24 | 24 
ANH AM ao a ae! pa 
Gal 265) lbs sale 
PI er 3c] es ME Ao 
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Ee or ae nC oe ead 
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Tent) Ok OG 
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56 | 56 | 55 | «3 | 54 
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Country Branches of Banks with Head Offices in London. 
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Banks. S Viel OM TD. 
Carlisle City and Dist. .... 6 | 6| 6] 6 
een amtbld, BCol "6&6 BO n6t sb 
Cumbld. Union Bk., Lim.| 21 | 20 | 19 | 17 
Bk. of Whitehaven, Lim. 4) 4] 4 
Whitehaven Joint Stock | 5 | 5) 5] 5 
Bank of Westmoreland....| 1 1 I i 
North East. Bg. Co., Lim.| 26 | 26 | 26 | 25 
Indust. Bk., L., Newcastle] . : a Ce 
North Co. B., Lim., Nstle.}| 1 1 I zi 
Totals 9 jnt. stk. bks..... 71 | 69 | 68 | 64 
Dickinson and Co., Alston} .... : 
Wilson and Co., Alfreton ie cba 
W. H. Logan, Berwick ....) ... | 2] 2 |° 2 
Wakefield and Co.,Kendal| 10 | 10 | 10 8 
Mackie and Co., Carlisle ike ery ey y 
Lambton & Co., Newcastle] 11 | 11 | 11 | 10 
Woods and Co., y 10 | 10 | 10 | 12 
Hodgkin andCo., __,, oN eS Nomen Mcgly 
W. Dickson, Alnwick ....), — | — | — | — 
J.M.Head and Co., Crlisle.. — | — | — | — 
Totals 10 private banks| 38 | 39 | 39 | 39 
General totalls............ 10g |108 {107 |103 





Banks. 














Bank of Liverpool 
Liverpool Union _............ re 

* Com., Lim: \4...<4., 
North West. Bank, Lim. 
Nat.Bk. of Liverpool, Lim. 
Adelphi Bank, Limited....| .... 
N. and S. Wales Bank: .... 


eeecceeceses! sere 





Totals 7 jnt. stk. bks....) 55 | 53 | 49 | 45 


E. W. Yates and Co.........| .... 
Leyland and Bullins........) .... 
Heywood, Sons, and Co 
Kneeshaw, J. E 
Benas‘and:-Son ts. Lasecd scae 
Wolfskell Brothers ........} .... 
Ji, eis and Col wii icieesvdel see 
K. L. Samuel 


Ceeeeeeeerererers| ceee 


See eecereeeeerescees| coos 


Coeeeeerecees| cove 


Noss and 'Co,. fi sad en 
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(IIL.)--Cumberland, Northumberland, and Westmoreland. 
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(Branches.) 
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(V.)—Manchester District. (Branches.) 





* Banke! mg [re leme [mE bd, | 273. 








‘Man. & L’pool. Dist. Bk.| 54 | 54 | 51 | 51 | 51. | 45 
‘Man. and County, Lim. | 34 | 32 | 30 | 29 | 26 | 24 
‘Manchester and Salford | 16/14] 8] 8} 8| 7 
Union Bank of Man., L. | 27 | 27 | 24 | 19 | 20.| 16: 
“Man. Joint Stock, Lim. VL Se I LP} wl] — 
Tan. and York. Bk. yim.) £6.) U2 og) ) UR ered 
‘Lancaster Banking Co.....| 21 | 16 | 16 | 14 L3: | 1B 





‘Preston Banking Co......... LOnt MS: te 6: Gra Gr OG 
Parr’s Banking Co., Lim. 20 | 18 | 18 | 18] 16-| 14. 
Bank of Bolton .............. hs Oo. Gee od pores 9 SN 9 
Bury Banking Oo. ............ : ie 


Rochdale Joint Stock .... of a Sod tasted la acted Peon lie a 
Ashton, St’lybr., &c., Bk.) — | — | —} —}]— | — | — 


Ounliffes and Co., Man..... sat Sal Sal) Sal sale Sel. Sele oat Sele or eae 
mumerottart and Co., Man.) oo.) oc... | cece | osece | cece | ones 

Meywood and Co., 4, | yf tT ones Pct | cee | cues 

Loyd, Entwistle and Co. | — | — | — | —}— |—j|—| —] — 

Hardcastle and Co., Bltn.} .... 
J. Sewell and Nephew, A ot Noe 
Robinson and Co., Man. | .... 
Lomas & Co., Mancheste 


Miller, R. D., 2 

Nash and Sons, s 

“Clem’t, R’yds. & Co., R. Sth bl oh [ocak Hessel [casat| oad (sooth (cece Pees eo ee 
‘Fenton & Sons, Bertoni at Lb cial eee 
Rbtson, Fr’ser & Co., M. : i -s 
We Connor oo. seecsseccessccsesee ¢ 
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(VI.)—Yorkshire. (Branches.) 











Banks. "78.1777. | 776. | "75. | 774. | 78. 1772. | 771. | 70. 169. | 68. | 767. | 66. || °58 
Darlington Dist. Bank...1) 7.) 71 71-7) 61°61) 6 | 6] 6 |, Gite Is Gale 
Swaledale, &c., Bg. Co...) 4]|:-4] 4] 4] 3] 8] 3] 41 4] .38) 31] S&S) 3a 
Knresbro. & Clare B. Co.| 6 6.76 pe May ot PL osm eae Ot URS Pm AS 6h. 6 ee 4 
Yorkshire Bg. Co. ............ 24 | 23 | 23 | 23 | 21 | 21-) 21 | 21 | a1 | 21 | 20 |. 207 Zone 
York City and Coy. Bank} 23 | 19 | 18 | 17 | 14 | 18 | 11 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 | 10| 10 || 8 

1, a-Union Bg. Co,.......- to} 104 9 |/°9] 9).91 9] 8] 84 8} 8) Cae 
Pee) OG! i536 coastieess SH 8a (37 8d 34° 84°38 1B | 3 8 eee eee 3 
Bank of Leeds, L. ............] .... BN Seid Pe An Mes dl Saeco eh l MARZ doen be me 
Heeds and Coy. Bank, h.| 5 | 5} 5| 5] 5 | 5] 51] 5) 5 | 5} § | Seeger 
Exch. and Dis. Bk. Leeds] .... | . die Hes 4] Rass Wade, ae ris 
Braciord Coml., Bg. Co. | si. 1] isis. | ogee} eb, See. Pe al Bos To aes fe ee 

as May A Uo Monee Bar ek | Bae eh Mat SCR PNPM were eg mE mrrray eco) Bee Ee 

a Dist. Bank, L. I 1 I i I 1 1 I 1 I ee 

- Old Bank, L..... BE rer’ We iten Fe zp 2 2 foo’ ah I 
Halifax Joint Stk. Bank 28 oie WS eee al) 12a) ee. vse Ho saes | sece. fy onset) ceseel 

if. Otol, Bg -Co.L. Ci a Mls eel a a ieee | eee |e Sere beg oe 

» & Hdrsfild Un. B. 1 i I 1 I 1 I 1 I Lites iF I 1 
Huddersfield Bg. Co. 4) 4d 4 | 4 3 Bz Bu) Zab 8 1°30 
West. Riding Un. Bank..i. 24 2 (2h 2a i2@e 2R aw 200 28" Zap 2 see 1 
Wakefield & Brnaly U.'B) 2 | 2) 25). 2 1/921] (28 (21 52) ei 2 |° 2 2a 
Barnsley Bg. Co. ............ re) feed ake rs pee pet ee | Be a Mg Rey. fet 
Sheffield Union Bg. Co. BG Bb a oe PR a Sd a 0 

» & Rothrm. B.C). 4.) 44 4) 41 4) 4/37 "8 34 84 3) 330 Ree 

Ree CG. totes Bade Bohs PB bh Bde Po ihe ed wel wae] irae Ear Mia a oe 2 ib he 1 


»  & Hallamsh. Bk. 





Totals 25 jt. stk. buks.|121 {115 |112 |111 | 90 | 86] 81 | 80 | 80 | 77 | 75 | 76 | 47 | 78 





Beckett and Oo., Beverley) 7 | 7| 4 | 7 
8 


> Leeds....| 8 8 | 8 4 6 6 4 1 I J I 1 
Bower and Oo., Beverley | — | — |—/]—] 4] 4] 4] 4] 4] 4] 4] 4] 4] 4 
‘Pease and Co., ey sheaf | davoudll “edie El Momsen votes Ut Oakes Geese Gl Lobos iateae fh ceeer it treet | enna 


Backhouse & Co., Drigtn.| 16 | 16} 15 | 12 | 12 | 11 | 12 | 12 | 12 | 18 | 13 | 12 | 12 |] 1 
EH. Smith & Co., Gt. Gmsb.) .... |... vit ae - «+o «| une 


8S. Smith Bros. & Co., Hull) 2] 2) 2| 2 5s “2 oy i es NN eR = A) Bie 
T.& R. Raikes &Co., , | —|—|—}| —}]—}|— | — } — | — oeenlacne 
Harrison and Co., Knarsb.} 3} 4] 4] 4 4 4| 41 41 4) 4) Gee 


Williams and Co., Leeds 
Wilkinson and Co., ,, 
Bagley and Co., 9 
J. Holmes and Co., ,, ae 
Roper & Co., Rchm.,Yks.} .... 
Woodall and Co., Scarb. 





ape! 





Birkbeck and Co., Settle. 11 10 10 11 Ir 13 12 14, 14 13 12 12 12 
Dale, Young & Co.,8.Sds| 2], 2/ 2| 2) 2] 2] 21.2} 2) 2) 2} 20 
Leatham & Co., Wakfild.| 3] 3 2 2 | 2 


Simpson and Co., Whitby 
Swan, Clough & Co., Yk. 





Lotals 20 private banks| 53 | 53 | 52 | 49 | 44 | 44] 45 | 46] 47 | 41 | 4o | 39 | 39 || 82 





General totals................ 174 |168 [164 |160 |134 |180 |126 [126 |127 {118 Jr15 [115 |116 ||L05° 
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(VII.)\—Midiand and Eastern Counties. Agricultural. (Branches.) 


| 774. 178. | 772. | 71.) 770. 169. | 68. | 767. | 766. || 58 











Chstrfld. and N. Dby. Bk.) .... 








‘Derby and Derbyshire Bk. Zo DEH WC Bal whee eae anime NS Liban bes Wrlols 1 
=, Comml. Bk. Ld.....| .... theo fees LD) Ges aa eee pee Bi ae: oe: 
‘Brin., Uttoxtr., &c., Bank Pa Ee el pene a amo aed ae ee 
‘Ntghm. & Notts. Be. Co. EMP Wan a eib wad wale cin ie Arete ee 7 
| Moore and Robinson........] .... Pate ere. | rtene Weere |) nha ere 

‘Nottingham Jt. Stk. Bk. Bc| 4al ae Dai alee tale 
‘Lincoln & Lindsey Bk. C. Ut VL ona p21) por he ay. Le ee 
‘Stam., Spald., &c., B. Co. 1] 18°] 18 | 16:7] 16 116 W149 LE Wee 
'Pares’s Leicstrsh. B. Co. BLA le AO. 4 deh Oh4 i bibs Sees 
Leicestershire Bkg. Co..... 10. 110 400.18 |p 8 la Sek 78. Pl She oie 
Coventry Union B. Co..... rad Green er Ges acl es ate Kr ee ae 1 
‘Cov. & Warwksh. B. Co. Leet ae Bf we ty ¥ 
Lmgtn. Pr. & Wrksh. B. 3b B de BH Oo | cSt) by de oe lee Onn angie eae 
Northamptonsh. B. Co..... oh BL 3 ht B51) a9 baat ele Romig 3 
» Dn. B. cn ber eer 3 3 3 binant 


| Totals 16 jt. stk. bks. 70 | 68 | 68 | 62 | 62 | 62 | 64 | 64 | 62 || 56 


Cobb-and Co., Aylesbury 
Taylor and Co., Bakewell 
Wells and Co., Baldock 
T. R. Cobb and Co., Bani) .... 
Gillett and Co., Banbury 
Barnard and Co., Bedfd. | .... 
Tubb and Co., Bicester... .... 
Gunnerand Co., Bps. Wal ae 


Garfit antl Co., Boston .. ee By est Bit 5 | ek. Tere) ote ae 
Bartlett and Parrot, Bek, Ate 44 -gily 4h 4 | ea del cee TS Aiea 
Oakes, Bevan & Co., By.: oi] 4 Vi dopa, ae vie ys 4 # 
‘Foster & Co. Cambridge Gil By og Be PL gi COST Ot Seed ee 
Gurney & Co., Haleswth. eile oe ta ee Weve ly ee tes Net oa 
Wort’ ge and Co. » Dy «8.E.| |... pe | Gee sendy fy Shah ges 
~Hudd’ton & Oo., By. 8.E. wile 2 Dh, ath pape 

‘Mortlock and Co., Camb. A OB ae 2 2 | casio Qe) pare 
Fisher and Co., Camb. .., —|—}]—f|—}— lr] oe dee 

‘Sparrow and Co., Chelms. I4}}- 14 | 23.) 18 | 53) | Te lero ees 9 
Hammond and Coe Cant.| .... Le ii 1 
Dixon and Co., Chestev.... ; 

‘Snead & C’pman, Cheps. | . dig iat deg tctee rae 
Williams and Co., Chester Ci ce ee ote mn Pee Yee 8 
Mills and Co., Colchester bie 10s; lp he? Leese ene 3 
Round and Co., Md Die Bt oat 2 aE al ee oe ees 1 
Littleand Woodcock, Cov,| ..... adh, seen ah 
8. Smith and Co., Derby ; | wee ee ORG aay cies tee H 
Walter and Evans, Derby | iecaitort ie ea He aa os 
Gurney and Co., Fakenh, 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Hardy and Co., Granthm,| .... : sous ae a 
Cox, C’bold & Co., Harwi| .. aid zoe aetee al Rocca Pee ee Ry. 
Sharples and Co., Hitchin gl 4h gtea4p 4) 4’ g bt eee 

_Veasey and Co. Huntedn. ALA La 4 Ab ai aU eee 4 

Mixars., Maw & Co., Ips. etapa oap-é6| 6 6 )*6 mG pee 

Bacon, Cobb’d & Co., Ips. sepa afl seh 2 ya) |e 
Davies and Co. , Kington 2a? Were whee hee ped zm Rilo 1 
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(VIL.)—Midland and Eastern Counties. Agricultural. (Branches.\—Contd. 





















































Banks. 78.1777. | °76. 1°75. | FAs] 273. 1°78.) 271! | 270.169. | 6S. eg eee 





Webb and Co., Ledbury | .... 
F. W. Jennings, Leek .... 





Paget and Co., Leicester | 3] 3] 3 3 Gb 3.4.33 3 K Sule og 3 3 
Bassett & Co., Leig.Buz.| 6| 6] 6} 6] 6| 6| 6] 6] 6] 6] 6] 6] 6 
Smith and Co., Lincoln....) 7 | 7 71 °61.06 1067 °6 } 16 | 66 eae 


Dow 


Mid’ton and Co., Loughb., 
Jarvis & Jarvis, Kgs.Lynu| .... 
Gurney & Co., Lynn Regis 
Brockleh’t and Co., Maccl. 
S. Smith and Co., Mansfd. 
Downes and Co., Nantw. 
Robinson and Co., Mansf. 
Handley and Co., Newark 
Godfrey and Co., __,, 
Slowcock and Co., Newby 
Hammond & Co., Newm. | .... 
Gurney and Co., Norwich| 2 
Harvey & Hudson, _,, pate Wh see 4) Sy eat SE de Bh 
Wright & Co.,Nottingham| .... 
Hart and Co., ‘ < 
8S. Smith and Co., _,, 
Dingley and Co., Okehmp. 
Croxon and Co., Oswestry 
Parsons and Co., Oxford 
Undershells, Ox. U. & C. 
Wootten & Co.,Ox. U. &C. 
Fordham and Co., Ruston} .... 
Butler and Sons, Rugby | 2 
Curteis and Co., Rye........| .... 
Gibson & Co., Saffn. Wn. 
Rocke & Co., Shrewsbury 
Burtonand Co., _,, 
Beck and Co., MS 2 
Peacock and Co., Sleaford] 3 
Ashby and Co., Staines...) 5 
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Eaton and Co., Stamford 
Smith & Co., St. Albans 

Lechm’re and Co.,'Tewkes. 
Harwood & Co., Thornb. | .... 
Eland and Eland, Thrpst.| 2 
Whitw’th and Co., Twetr.| .... 
Percival and Mercer, ,, my 
Butcher and Son, Tring. 3 
Greenway andCo., Wrck.| 2 
Gurney and Co., Wisbech] 4 
Clinch and Sons, Witney | .... | .... |. ae) a SAG Beek A ete 
Lechmere and Co., Wore.| 4} 4/ 4] 41] a4) 4] 4| 4 
iW eeler'and Co., EO W've.| fee | cay ed cab Socata Siok | eed ee 
Gurney & Co., Yarmouth} 12 | 13 | 13 | 18 | 13 | 18 | 13 | 11 
Lacon and Co., “i | Pes Wat bo eee fg Ween’ Pe wake p> board Weep bed 
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(VIII.)—“ Black Country,” Staffordshire, &e. 


1879.| Increase in Banks and Branches in United Kingdom. 


841 
(Branches.) 


renner e rr eres —————————————_— 


Banks. 











Dloyd’s Banking Co., Lim. 
‘Birm., Dudley & Dis. B 
Birming. Bnkg. Co., Lim. 
Jt. Stk. Bk,, I: 
= and Midld. Bk. 
County of Stafford Bank 


) 


Wolver. & Staff. B. Co. .... 


Stafford Jt. Stk. Bk., L..... 
Stourbr. & Kidder. Bank 


Totals 9 jnt. stk. bnks. 


Goode, Man. & Co., Bir. 















































PTT 770) | (oe lai ale foaled tale Vie |e |. O8.h C8267 58. 
43>) 4217427) 86)) 350) 280-23) 229) 228) 28) 21) 20 | 16 
Fahd ASV eee (oe Laie alo Bes Meet fe 
I Ht hak UR Pisce Sectah Weessen I Peveeik Means ee EA 2 
de ee Woe Fee |e a peek I , I 1 1 1 Bb) Peers 
3 2 Zz 2 real nan a 2 2 Z 2 3 2 2 1 
130} .13 |. 230 )sL8") 135 )-13)) 43°/. 137) 35 ae e130) 1S) ie bog 
80 | 76 |.76 | 70 | 67 | 46 | 44 | 43 | 43 | 42 | 42 | 41 | 41 |] 18 
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Banks. 


Bala Banking Co., Lim 
‘Glamorganshire Bg.Co 
Swansea Bank, Limited 
Whch. and Elsmr. Bg. Co. 
Ludlow and Tenbury Bk. 
Wrstr. Ct. & Cy. Bank, L. 
W. Eng. & 8. Wls. Bank 
Devon and Cornwall Bk. 
Helston Banking Co 
Three Towns Bg. Co......... 
Stuckey’s Banking Co. .... 
County of Glo’ster Bank 
Glo’stershire Bg. Co......... 
North Wilts Banking Co. 
Wilts and Dorset Bg. Co. 
Bucks & Oxon Un. Bank 
Hampshire Banking Co. 
North Kent Bank, Lim. 


Totals 18 jut. stk. bks. 


Pomfret & Co., Ashford 
Marshall & Co., Barnstp. 
Tugwell and Co., Bath .... 
Moger and Co., 
Hughes & Josph, Brecon 
Wilkins and Co., 
Snead and Co., 


3) 
99 


C’per, P’rton & 8s., Bnh. 
Miles,Cave & Co., Bristol 
Pritch’rd & Co., Broseley 
- Morris and Sons, Carmtn. 
Lk, Tgwel and Co., Dvzs. 


' 
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\— Western and Southern Counties. (Branches.) 
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TS) ) U8 "|-a67) 15) fag | 14: | 23, 18 p93 ie eae een 
36 | 33 | 32 | 81 | 33 | 33 | 30 | 80 | 29 | 29 | 28 | 28 | 29 
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46 | 47 | 44 | 88 | 49 | 49 | 47 | 44} 44 | 44] 43 | 48 | 39 
SH fies Se PERE thn Se PS Be i | Br fie) Pew Gee Se Oe ee a ea 
51 34 34: 24, 24 24 24 
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Miscellanea. 


(IX.)— Western and Southern Counties. 


(Branches).—Contd. 


| Dee, 





Banks. 





La Coste and Sons, Chly. 
Hodge and Co., Devonpt. 
Williams and Co., Drehr. 
Sanders and Co., Exeter 
Milford,Snow andCo. ,, 
Knt., Son and Co., Frnm. 
Melleish and Co., Godlmg. 
Haydon and Co., G’ldfd. 
Vvyn, Gryll and Co., H1sn. 
Sl’bsole and Co., Kngstn. 
Molineux and Co., Lewes 
_ JD. Jones and Co., Lindvry. 
Rich’rds. and Co.,LinglIn. 
Hall, B’y’n and Co., Betn. 
G. and S. Head, KE. Gmstd. 
Ha’m’nd and Co., Cntby. 





78. 


————_$ —_$____ | —___—— 
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bHMN: 


Dendy and Co., Chichster| -.-. 


Chasemre and Co., Crydn. 


Hilton and Co., F’vrsham} .... 


Dingley and Oo., Lncetn. 
R’bns, F’st’r and Co., Lkd. 
Clyms and Co., “a 


Guernsey Banking Co.....) --- 


», Com. Banking Co.} - 


Godfray and Co., Jersey 


Jersey Banking Company} ---- 


», Joint Stock Bank....| ---- 


Janvien and Oo., Jersey 
La Bailey and Co., __,, 


Channel Islands Bank ....| ---- 
La Naveu and Oo., Jersey} --- 


A.de Gr’chyandS8s., _,, 


St. Barbe and Co., Lymtn.| ---- 
Wigan and Co., Maidstone) ---- 


Randall and Co., _,, 


Brimage and Co., Mmoth.} ---- 


Bolith, Ss. and Co., Pnzne. 
Batten and Co., - 

H’ris, B’t’l and Co., Pmth. 
Grant and Co., Portsmth. 
Pugh, Jones and Co., P’li. 
Simonds and Co., R’ding. 
Stephens and Co., R’divg. 
J.M. Wms. and Co., Rrih. 
Pinckney and Co., Salsby. 
Jenner and Co., Sandgate 
V’lnce and Co., Stngbrne. 





= — 
Dae BP ANH COWMN 


M’dison and Co.,Shmptn.} ---- 


Atherley and Co., _,, 


Coode and Oo., St. Austell) ---- 


Willyams and Co., _,, 


Wlyms and Co. St. Clmb. 


Gill and Co., Tavistock .... 
Watts and Co., Tgnmth. 
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1879.] Increase in Banks and Branches in United Kingdom. 843 





(IX.)— Western and Southern Counties. (Branches.)-—Contd. 


Banks. 8. 177.1276. 175.174. | 273. 1°72, (?71. 1°70. |’69. | 68. | 767. | °66. || 58. 














EY RTC, C0. LUV YEI Abe cove | esen, | cee VE sana PI veaet [0 vegan fa aces 
Semmmmrermc Oo:, Torquay | .... } os [Peper | ier [oot 1 shea hy ose 
B’ching and Co., Tunbge.| 5] 5] 5 
meer b and Co., Uxbg.| .... | ase fo eee | cee [ae 
Hedges and Co.,Wingfd.| 2] 2) 2] 2] 2 
Fox, Brs. and Co., Wlngt.| .... 2 a 





OV 
on 
boi wk 
PEERS 
N 
bo 
N 





Biiot and Co., Weymuth.| 4} 3| 3] 3] 3/ 8] 3] 8] 3] 8 

Seaiptand Hall, Wnchr.| 3] 3] 3/ 3] 3] 8} 3] 8B] 37 8 3 
Deane and Co., Winchst. ae Seed ts oe Mi 
N’yile, R’d and Co. Wusy. ; 

W. Hancock, Wivlscme. | . FOE Porras | Ended dae ieee ae Aloe 
Mentyand Co.,Worthing| 5| 5; 5| 5| 5] 5| 5} 5| 5] 5) 5] 5) 5] 4 
Seallyams and Co.;Truro| 3| 2{ 2/ 2| 2] 2} 2) 2] 2] 2) 2) 2) .24 2 
Tw’dy,Wms.and Co., ,, an Us ae Oe ee ed ee a ie Pr ee. 3 











——. 


Totals '74 private bks. |\152 \148 |140 |140 |132 [128 |129 124 |119 |118 |116 {114 |r10 || 71 
» 18 jnt. stk. bks.j234 |283 |265 |253 |252 |243 |226 218 |216 |216 |213 |205 |200 || 118 





























fross Totals ................ 386 |426 |405 |193 |184 [871 1355 342 1335 [384 |329 [819 |310 ||189 








oot 
(X.)—Scotch Banks. (Branches.) 


———— Se sa Te a a 


Banks. 78.1 ?77.|°76. |°75. | 774. 1°78. | °72. | 771. | 70. | 769. | 768. | 67. | °66. |/’58. 


Bank of Scotland ............ 98 | 94 | 92 | 88 | 76 | 76 | 75 | 74] 75 | 74 | 74 | 65 | 63 |) 42 
Royal Bank of Scotland |108 |108 |108 |106 |106 |100 | 93 | 89) 88 | 89 | 85 | 81 | 78 | 64 
British Linen Co. Bank....| 84 | 78 | 74. | 71 | 67 | 61 | 61 | 57 | 55 | 54 | 52 | 52 | 52 || 49 
Coml. Bank of Scotland |105 |105 |102 |100 |100 | 96 | 94 | 91 | 89 | 86 | 86 | 85 | 82 || 65 
M@ational Bank ................ 92 | 98 | 93 | 92 | 91 | 87 | 83 | 79 | 76 | 73 | 70 | 70 | 71 || GL 
Aberdn. T’wn and Cy. Bk. es BL | so | 45 | 38 | 38 | 33 | 33 | 33 | 32 | 32 | 32 | 31 || 28 
Union Bank of Scotland |118 |118 |118 |118 |116 |116 |112 {108 |108 |105 |107 {108 |107 || 99 
No. of Scotland Bg. Co. | 54 | 54] 52 | 51 | 46 | 44] 39 | 39 | 38 | 87 | 36 | 36 | 34 || 82 
Clydesdale Banking Co. | 85 | 83 | 82 | 82 | 79 76 | 75 | 741 74.) 7L | Jo | 69 | 67 |) 49 
Caledonian Bo eo ledge) 22.) 21 | de | 8 | 28. ee pee re ee eee 
Ct. of Glg. Bk. fd. Oc. 1878 |120 |133 |130 |122 |122 /122 |118 {117 |115 [109 |107 |108 |101 || 97 























Totals 11 jnt. stk. bes. |939 |940 |923 |897 |862 |835 |8or |779 |768 |747 |736 |718 |702 |598 


— } 


(XI.)\—Irish Joint Stock Banks. (Branches. 















































Banks. 7g |e 176. 175, | 74. | 278. | 772. | 71. | 770. | 69. | 68. | 767. | 66. || ’58. 
Bank of Ireland................. 57 | 56 | 48 | 48 | 49 | 48 | 42 | 40 | 38 | 88 | 38 | 35 | 34 | 26 
Northern Banking Co. .... a 36 | 35 | 835 | 35 | 84 | 34 | 89 | 36 | 82 | 32 | 28 | 24 || 12 
Hibernian Bank................ 734.180 Pag) 22F an P20 roe Tepe ts ores 3 
Provnel. Bank of Ireland 46 Ad | 44] 44] 44 | 44 | 4g | 44] 44 | 44 | 44 | 44] 44 |) 48 
Belfast Banking Co. ........ 347 | 86 | 35 | 85 | 35 | 85 | 32 | 381 | 32 | 81 | 31 | 81 | 30 || 28 
WVational Bank ................ 89 | 89 | 88 | 84 | 83 | 83 | 81 [115 | 95 | 62 | 62 | 60] 60 || 48 
Ulster Banking Co. ........ 52 | 55 | 48 | 46 | 43 | 40 | 35 | 34] 32 | 80 | 29 | 29 | 28 || 18 
MRoyal Bank of Ireland...) 5| 4| 4| 4] 4] 4] 4] 4] 4) 4] 3] 2] 2] 
‘Munster Bank, Limited 42 | 41 | 4o | 88 | 34 | 84 | 34 | 88 | 30 | 22 | 22 | 17] 15 
Total 9 jnt. stk. bks.....\403 |898 |376 |864 [354 339 |327 |361 |329 [277 |272 |252 |243 |/172 
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Private Banks. (Branches.) 





Banks. 


Ball and Co., Dublin 
Boyle, Low, and Co., ditto} .... 
Guinness & Co., . 
Gray, Robert C 
Wennecdy nd (Co. y,..c..aca) tgs 
La Touche & Co. 


rs 


Ses cceereeeverers| cere 


teeeeeeerees| cove 


Total 6 private banks 
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V.—With what Margin 


of Uncalled Capital may the Leading 


Unlimited Banks safely become Limited ? 


TuE following letter on this important subject appeared in the 
Statist of 1st November, 1879 :— 


‘“‘ Str,—There seems to 


be considerable hesitation on the part of 


the unlimited banks, especially those in London, to avail themselves 
of the provisions of Sir Stafford Northcote’s Companies’ Act of 


last session. 
unlimited bank elects to 


advantage of the change to the shareholders is manifest. 


the maximum sum which 


No doubt great deliberation is requisite before an 


become limited. In one respect the 
It defines 


each shareholder can by any possibility 


lose, be the management of the bank as reckless or as fraudulent 


as it may. 
wealthy shareholders, and 
market value of banking 


It is thus calculated to arrest the sale of shares by 


to prevent further depreciation in the 
capital. It gives, moreover, to share- 


holders and creditors such security as may be afforded by a com- 


pulsory independent audit. 
but they would be dearly bought if the change to 


advantages ; 


These are great and most desirable 


limited liability should entail any appreciable loss of credit and 


business. 


For an unlimited bank with any business to lose to 


transform itself into a limited bank with little or no uncalled 
margin upon its shares, would doubtless be an act of signal folly; 
but it must surely be possible to fix the margin of uncalled capital 
at such a point as to combine the most ample security to creditors 
with the definite limitation of liability which is desired by share- 


holders. 


“The following figures show the proportion of the total bills, 
advances, and other business risks which in five notable cases were 


found on the failure of the 


respective banks to have been lost :— 


1879. | Unlimited Banks become Limited. 845 


(000’s omitted.] 























fay ee Loss Rates of Loss 
ee oe Ascertained or to 

Business Risks. Estimated. Business Risks. 

£ £ Per cnt. 

Liverpool Borough Bank ............0...... 5,829, 1,061, 18 
Royal Bank of Liverpool..............00. 4,244, 1,079, 25 
Bry OF GASLOW  soscccstoacesanpecseacedsastan: 11,000, 6,783, 62 
Western Bank of Scotland ................ 10,000, 2,816, 28 
West of England ......:.0........06 cnt 4,380, 1,242, 28 
Tobatsn wlan ice reat 35,4835 12,981, 37 





“Tt appears from these figures that, setting aside the unprece- 
dented case of the City of Glasgow Bank, the losses have not, in 
the case of any of the other four failures, exceeded 28 per cent. 
of the business risks. It may be desirable to collect similar data 
regarding other failed banks so as to deduce an average from a 
wider range of instances; but it may with safety be assumed that 
short of the most persistent and happily most exceptional fraud 
on the part of directors and managers, the losses in the case of a 
failed bank will not exceed one-third of the total business risks. 

“Tet us endeavour to apply this assumption to the case of the 
leading metropolitan and metropolitan and provincial unlimited 
banks with the view of calculating what uncalled capital it would 
be necessary for them to maintain after their conversion into limited 
banks in order to protect their creditors from loss in the event of 
liquidation under adverse circumstances. 

“In attempting this calculation, it must be remembered that 
many shareholders would, when brought to the test, prove unable 
to pay their calls in full, and that therefore only a portion of the 
nominal margin of uncalled capital could actually be realised under 
a liquidation. The collation of the statistics of bank liquidations 
upon this point would ‘be of much interest. Meanwhile, in 
Mr. Robert Somers’s ‘Scotch Banks and System of Issue’ 
(Edinburgh: Black, 1873), we have it on record that out of 27,281 
shares in the hands of the public at the failure of the Western 
Bank, the calls of 125/. per share, or 2} times the amount of the 
share, were paid in full on 13,169 shares. On the total 30,000 
shares, calls of 125/. per share would have amounted to 3,750,000l. 
They actually realised 2,049,881/., or 55 per cent. of the nominal 
total amount. 

“Tn the case of the Royal Bank of Liverpool there were 50,000 
shares of 10/., and 1,500 shares of 1o0/.; the calls were 15/. per 
share on the trol. shares, and 150/. per share on the 1ool. shares, 
and on the entire number of shares they would have amounted to 
975,0001. Notwithstanding that 1,280 shares of 10/. and 264 shares 
of rool. were in the hands of the bank at the date of the failure, the 
calls actually realised 649,174/., or 66 per cent. of the total which 
they would have reached had all the shares been available for calls, 
- and all the calls been paid in full. 
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‘‘In the cases cited the calls were respectively 25 times and 1% 
times the amount paid up per share, and as the results would not 
be too satisfactory if the calls were four, five, or more times the 
amount paid up, it may be as well to assume, in the present 
calculation, a much smaller proportion than the above instances 
show. ‘To assume one-third of the uncalled capital as realisable 
under liquidation will surely be admitted to be a perfectly safe 
estimate, especially when it is considered that limitation of liability 
will probably ensure the retention of a better class of shareholders 
than would be retained under unlimited liability. 

‘“‘ At the date of their last published accounts, the figures of the 
great banks with which it is proposed now to deal were as under :— 


Tasie I.—Lrabilities and Assets of Five Leading Metropolitan and Metro- 
politan and Provincial Unlimited Joint-Stock Banks. 


[000’s omitted.} 





London London London Union National 





and West- Joint- and Pro- 
minster. Stock. County. Pank. vincial. 
Liabilities— £ £ £ £ £ 
Money JOd ged »....0tes: poasverieens. £2,967, 111,224, | 21,087, | 1o,b0d, 1720, 5cas 
Acceptances V.1....0..teseserarees ver, | 2,926, 1) 3,430, 4 8,562, 840, . 


23,718, | 14,147, | 25,087, | 17,119, | 27,344, 





Capital paid sup) seissbsrescarautes: BOG) wid, 200, 1, (5,500,,| 9 895, 1 16Sa: 


Reserve xUNG. ieee ones 1,008, 601, 780, 446, 930, 





26,726, | 15,948, | 27,337, | 18,960, | 29,961, 




















Assets — 
Bille, loans, Gils those ees 14,057, — 18,165, | 12,097, | 19,904, 
Money at call and short ee vs 2,296, | 1,474, x 
PROEICB i ga:cki pis Lo domisteeiss “ey evagenes , 
Doget her. watep-vssioneeers 16,679, | 18,045, | 20,441, | 18,571, — 


Cash and Government and 


first-class securities ........ 10,047, 2,847, 6,580, 5,055, | 11,663, 








26,920, \ULG, Soe. ayn i 8,626, | 29,567, 





“ Subjoined is a calculation of the margin of uncalled capital 
which these banks would respectively require to provide in order 
that in each case one-third of such uncalled capital might, with the 
existing paid up capital and reserve fund, cover a hypothetical loss 
of one-third of the advances, bills, and other business risks, and 
thus leave to the creditors a practical certainty of receiving 
payment in full. 
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Tas.LE I1.—Attempted Calculation of the Uncalled Margin of Capital 


which ought to be maintained by the Five Leading Unlimited Banks, if 
they became Limited Banks. 





Loudon London London ‘ £28, 
and West- Joint and Union Megs s 
minster. Stock. County. Bank. Provincial. 
£ £ £ e £ 


Total business risk in- 
cluding money at call 16,679, | 18,045, | 20,441, | 18,571, 17,904,* 
and short notice........ 

One-third of total busi- 


Mess Wisc e ate Peet 5,560, 4,350, 6,814, 4,523, 6,000, 








Deduct paid up capital 
re Pte zyoou, | eeG00. ea aeen yt Onn, 3,236,¢ 
Difference ............ 2,560, | 2,550, | 4,564, | 2,682, 2,764, 
PORINPO Ys cctiesh Mdncccatensis. £ fare) 50 50 50 50 20 
BAUA ANP) oa. sssadt scion dee. % 20 15 20 153 21 12 
RACAL CD och se onaeasaesesbs'vess Pe 80 35 30 293) 29 8 


Number of shares.... No.| 100,000 | 80,000 | 75,009 | 90,000, |20,000 133 750 











Total now uncalled _,, 8,000, 2,800, 2,250,| 2,615, 1,650, 
Suggested additional 

reserve liability per ->£) — 60 160 60 100 40 

BLO LircrsrstRstecasesseee 

Making total uncalled ,, — 7,700,| 14,250,| 8,055, 9,000, 
One-third estimated } 

realisable on ee i 2,000.1 2,000,1 | 4,750,{ 2,685, 3,000, 

RISUION Sievers ccttsteesecs 





* This sum does not include money at call and short notice. 

+ In the case of the National Provincial, the capital and reserve fund are 
taken as they will stand after payment of calls on shares recently issued at a 
premium. 


a TTT EEITEIEEISIISSISIISIIIS IEE! 


‘The London and Westminster will be seen to be the only one 
of these five banks which, asa limited bank, would come up to 
the assumed standard without adding further reserve hability to 
the present amount of its share. In re-registering as a limited 
bank, its share might be divided thus :—Paid up, 20/.; callable for 
the purpose of carrying on the business, 20/.; reserved, to be 
called only for liquidation, 60/.; total, 100l. 

“The proprietors’ funds, that is the capital and reserve fund, of 

‘the London and County, have, by reason of the satisfactory crease 
of the bank’s business, become too small for the amount of its 
liabilities, to which they bear the proportion of only one-eleventh. 
If this bank followed the example of the National Provincial, and 
issued new shares at a premium, thereby adding considerably both 
to capital and reserve fund, the sum which it would require to tack 
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to each share as reserve liability on becoming limited would be 
correspondingly diminished. 

“It will probably be asked: ‘If the City of Glasgow Bank lost 
‘nearly 7 million pounds in, say ten years, without the knowledge 
of its shareholders or the public, what guarantee is there that the 
great London banks might not lose the smaller sums which have 
been estimated as in each case necessary to be lost before their 
creditors could suffer?’ The answer is threefold :— 

‘““1. The recurrence of such an unparalleled case of mismanage- 
ment and fraud as that of the City of Glasgow Bank, is a con- 
tingency which may certainly be regarded as in the highest degree 
improbable. Limited liability will not make prudent and honest 
directors rash and fraudulent. 

“2. Unlimited banks becoming limited are subjected under the 
Act to an independent audit, and there was no audit in the case of 
the City of Glasgow Bank. 

“3. The existence of the City of Glasgow Bank was protracted, 
long after its management was suspected to be bad, by the circum- 
stance that the liability of 1ts shareholders was unlimited. Had it 
been a limited bank its fraudulent career would certainly have 
been arrested much sooner by the discredit of its acceptances in 
the London discount market. 

‘“¢ Upon the whole, although there will necessarily be differences 
of opinion as to the accuracy of the test which has been applied in 
these remarks, yet 1t will generally be admitted that with some such 
broad margins of liability as have been indicated, the great banks 
referred to may with advantage register themselves as limited 
companies without fear of impairing their deservedly undoubted 
credit. 

‘‘ The sooner they agree to take that step the better for them- 
selves and the better for the interests of joint-stock banking all 
over the country, for there can be little doubt that there exists a 
great indisposition to purchase or to hold shares involving an 
undefined hability, and that the consequent depreciation of un- 
limited bank shares has to some extent caused a sympathetic 
depreciation of those of limited banks.—I am, Srr, yours obediently, 


‘“ Jonn Dun.” 





VI.—The Influence of the Price of Goods on the Movements of the 
Foreign Trade of France.* 


We translate the following articles, which have appeared in the 
Hconomiste Frangais, from the pen of M. de Foville, of the French 
Ministry of Finance :— 


‘“‘ All our readers do not perhaps know how the values of the 
annual imports and exports of France, as given in the official sta- 


* De Vinfluence du prix des Marchandises sur les mouvements de notre com- 
merece extérieur. 
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tistics, are calculated. With regard to certain articles it falls on 
the importer or exporter himself to declare the value of his goods; 
but in most cases the customs’ agents confine themselves to register- 
ing the quantity imported or exported (number, weight, or volume), 
and to arrive at the corresponding value of these quantities, the 
central office fixes for each kind of goods a mean rate of value. 

“A first tariff was decided on according to this method, after 
due consideration, in 1827, and for twenty years these official 
values, as they were called, have been employed without intermis- 
sion or modification. Afterwards, as they drifted more and more 
into fallacy,.it was decided, for 1847, to regenerate this old tariff. 
The institution of the permanent commission of customs values 
dates from this time. This commission, which comprises the highest 
authorities of the different branches of commerce, meets in the spring 
of each year, and revises, after careful consideration, the list of real 
values (valeurs actuelles) applied to the imports and exports of the 
year past. One has only to multiply the quantities registered by 
these different prices, and to sum up the amounts obtained. 

“The result being that in the summary tables published by the 
Custom House, the variations which the totals of our imports and 
exports present from year to year are, up to 1847, due merely to 
variations in quantity ; whilst since 1847 they show variations both 
in quantity and in price. 

‘“ When the value of exchange between different countries is 
found to rise or fall, it is evidently a matter of interest to ascertain 
in what degree the movement of prices may have contributed to 
this rise or fall. 

‘In a remarkable report* presented last winter to the English 
Government by Mr. Robert Giffen, Director of Statistics at the 
Board of Trade, the question is treated in its relation to Hnglish 
exports. For that country all values registered are declared values ; 
but on investigating the mean price resulting from the declarations, 
and by applying the admirable method of coefficients proportionnels 
formulated by us, and which we have employed since 1872 in our 
Mémoire sur les Variations des Priz, Mr. Giffen shows, amongst 
other striking facts, that the seeming decrease of Hnglish exports 
from 1873 to 1877 is perfectly explained by the lowering of prices, 
the result being that, contrary to a universally accepted belief, the 
volume of these exports has in no way decreased. Hngland does 
not sell less goods than in 1873; she merely sells them at a lower 

rice. 
Sige The method on which the tables of English commerce are 
based, we would remark, renders comparisons of this nature by no 
means easy, and Mr. Giffen has been obliged to confine his researches 
to a limited period of years, chosen from amongst the most interest- 
ing, as the subject of investigation. 

“The peculiar arrangement of French statistics enables the 
same problem to be solved with less trouble and also with more 
accuracy. We intend to show, moreover, from year to year, for a 


* This report will be found in extenso at pp. 305 et seq. of the Statistical 
Journal, vol. xlii, part 1, March, 1879.—(Translator.) 


bg pe 
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period of thirty years, what has been the part played by the 
variation in prices in the successive fluctuations in the foreign 
commerce of France. Since, however, we believe that the methods 
of calculation which give us these valuable results have not been 
employed up to the present time, we have thought it necessary, at 
the risk of some slight abuse of the figures, to go to work as if we 
were, so to speak, in our reader’s presence. 

“We will distinguish—our reason for which will appear further 
on—two periods, that of 1847-62 and that of 1862-77. 

“ Brom 1847 to 1862, the Custom House, in its annual tables, 
published, side by side, the official values (valeurs officielles) and the 
real values (valeurs actwelles) of goods imported or exported; that 
is to say, they multiplied in turn the quantities imported or exported 
by the prices of 1827, then by the new prices determined each year 
by the permanent commission. The following is a résumé for each 
of the sixteen years of this double valuation :— 


TasLe A.—Special Trade* (Commerce Spécial). 

















Imports. Exports. 
Years. 
Official Values. Real Values. Official Values. | Real Values. 

Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 

BAF ib ase 976 956 | 891 720 
CAS Lateckbys di 867 474 834 690 
BA 2 cece 3 480 724 tio22 938 
df 8 Arteta 781 791 1,124 1,068 
hy Lec shatiesst 581 765 1,238 1,158 
cy Aes eee 986 989 1,233 1,257 
BIT ae lee 1,103 1,196 1,363 1,542 
5A. 1,158 1,292 1,261 1,414 
Dike coatak 1,366 1,594 1,442 1,558 
EYEE basis pes Loot 1,990 1,627 1,893 
Sy poe acer 1,450 1,873 1,640 | 1,866 
is PEPYS 1,384 1,563 1,979 1,887 
IHD Hs3-f5-54 1,404 1,641 1,998 2,266 
SGI ahi ce es 1,586 1,897 2,091 2,277 
{Peers 2,018 2,442 1,874 1,926 
fy 4 pelea 1,789 2,199 Al 2 2,243 








“The discrepancy between the official values and the real 
values in each line of this table shows by how much the general 
level of prices in 1848.50, c&c., differed more or less from the 
general level of prices in 1827. Take, for instance, the imports of 
1847. According to the official values of 1827 they amounted to 
976 millions, and to 956 millions only according to the actual prices 
of 1847. From this we conclude that with regard to imports the 
prices of 1847, taken as a whole, were 2 per cent. lower than those 


* The calculations which are contained in the various Tables A, B, C, D, and 
E have been made with a particular number of decimals, which we have not 
thought fit to make public here. This will explain the larger discrepancies which 
the reader may discover in making the calculations for himself with the round 
numbers which we have placed before him. 
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of 1827. With regard to exports, the same estimate gives from 
1827 to 1847 a decrease of 19 per cent. Proceeding in this way, 
and taking 100 as the mean level of prices in 1827, which does duty 
as a datum line, the above table gives us the following results :— 


TasLe B.— Variations per Annwm of the General Level of Prices from 
1847 to 1862, the Mean of 1827 being taken as 100. 











Imports. Exports. 
Years. Proportional Actual Proportional Actual 
Variations Movement Variations Movement 
Compared with Compared with Compared with Compared with 
1827. 1827. 1827. 1827. 
Per cnt. Per ent. 

2627 .3...h306: a 100 ~ 100 
Zeke = (x 98 —19 81 
41 5 GON ame = 05 85 —= 57 83 
2S ee ot ay | 93 ag 91 
Pens teres. bail 101 ee 95 
SOE Ai A..3 922 98 $446 94 
1 eae mad 100 ; 4-2 102 
BS Wen Aarne + 8 108 + 13 113 
PR crac ons +12 112 +12 112 
<p gee seme rT? 117 = aia: 108 
a : +31 131 + 16 116 
SOP vee oetyeve + 29 129 +14 114 
OO 2 Pon Gt. 4 +13 113 + 16 106 
2 ae +17 117 +13 113 
4 50 ee +20 120 +9 109 
61 40. +21 121 + 3 103 
62) 23 &.. + 23 123 he ea 104 











‘Tet us forbear for the present to analyse these successive 
variations, and pass to the second period, viz. that which begins 
with 1862. 

“Here the datum line which has hitherto served our purpose, 
fails us. In fact the Custom House authorities, after the grand 
reformation of 1860, rejected the double calculations which they had 
burdened themselves with up to that time. Real values only are to be 
found in their publications after 1862, and to repair this hiatus by 
calculating the official values for ourselves, would necessitate an 
amount of leisure and patience which we can lay no claim to. 

‘“‘ However, by a fortunate coincidence, there happens to appear 
at this period, under the title of Documents Statistiques, certain 
tables (not altogether complete), which enable us to follow, not 
only year by year, but further, month by month, the development 
of our foreign commerce; and we shall find in them a new means 
of comparison equal to and indeed better than that which is taken 
from us. 

“That one of these monthly numbers which appears each year 
about the 20th January, includes the whole of the imports and 
exports for the twelve months of the preceding year; only, as in 
January, 1878, for instance, the permanent commission of customs 
values has not as yet determined the mean prices of 1877 ; it is by 
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means of those of 1876 determined in 1877 that the valuations of 
this provisional table are obtained. And when, some months after, 
the permanent commission has decided on the new tariff, the 
multiplications must be resumed, substituting for the prices of 1876 
employed in the first stance, the true prices of 1877. 

‘When therefore we compare the final table of 1877 with the 
provisional one, we find both in imports and exports two different 
totals, and the difference of these two totals exactly measures the 
influence exercised by the substitution of the prices of 1877 for those 
of 1876. It is enough therefore in order to determine the amount 
per cent. of the difference ascertained to know by how much the 
mean of the prices of 1876 has differed from that of 1877. Thus 
when we see that the imports of 1877, valued at 3,756 million francs 
by the prices of 1876, recede to 3,670 millions by the prices of 1877, 
we conclude perfectly naturally that the prices with regard to the 
whole articles imported, have undergone from 1876 to 1877 a 
reduction of 2 to 2°5 per cent. 

‘Let us compare the provisional valuations with the final 
valuations from 1863 to 1878 as they & are shown in the following 
table :— 


TasLe C.—Special Trade. 


























Imports. Exports. 
Years. 
Provisional Final Provisional Final 
Valuations. Valuations. Valuations. Valuations. 
Mins. eo Mins. ae Mins. ra Mins. 
LS63.35.28:. 2,309 2,426 2,022 2,642 
’ Aree: 2,480 2,528 2,909 2,924 
dt 1S Pen ye 2,642 ; 3,199 3,088 
66a het 2,960 2,793 35390 3,180 
SOW fevnrcl oe see. 3,156 3,026 2,972 2,826 
GBIF SE 3,398 3,304 2,907 2,790 
Ant plies pends sed 3,174 3,153 3,097 3,075 
rib emnadred 2,781 2,867 2,860 2,802 
EVs: 2.393 3,567 2,865 2,873 
Ape ae 35447 3,570 3,679 3,762 
Vivre: a, 3,600 3,555 3,927 3,787 
pai Gt. 3,748 3,508 3,878 3,701 
di] ee oe 3,672 3,537 4,022 3,873 
iGka eee 35950 8,988 3,570 3,576 
Td eet cs snort 3,756 3,670 3,484 3,436 
Vie 4,461 4,176 3370 3,180 


“Below we have, according to the foregoing figures, and by 
representing this time the mean level of 1862 by too, the annual 
movement of prices, both as regards the Amponis and exports, for 
seventeen years :— 
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Taste D.—Annual Variations in the General Level of Prices from 1862 
to 1877, the Mean of 1862 being taken as 100. 




















Imports. Exports. 
Hoan, | * Paypetiodl © | Astost 4! Proportional: | aot 
miaarie kop De a Benes eee crtod ot 

Preceding Year. 1862. Preceding Year. 1862. 

EO oct aiyscdss — 100 — 100 
i Shae ee + 2°5 102°5 +0°8 100°8 
1S Re Terk +1°9 104°5 +0°5 101°3 
1 er —5°0 99-2 —3°5 97°8 
| 315 ee —5°6 93°5 —6°2 91°5 
31 (te eee —4°I 89°7 —4°9 87°0 
\ Oto glade —2°8 87°2 —4°0 83°5 
BOO eer: —0o'7 86°6 —0'7 82°9 
VO)... Bde: +3°E 89°3 —2°0 81°2 
Re Lrrceta.stes +5°1 93°9 +0°3 81°4 
Yih tees + 3°6 O73 +2°2 83°3 
Ve ae —1'2 96°1 —3°6 80°3 
OTA hua) —6'4 89°9 —4'5 76°6 
SiG ere Aenea —3°7 86°7 —3°7 73°8 
OE Or okeceoacan: +10 87°5 +0°2 73°9 
sd iD —2°3 85°5 —1'4 (29 
By Si aes —6°4 80:0 —5°6 68°8 








‘‘We could bring our calculations to an end here, since they now 
give us the complete series of variations of prices in the foreign 
commerce of France from 1827 up to 1878; but as we have been 
obliged to take two different terms of comparison, the prices of 1827 
for the first period (Table B), and the prices of 1862 for the second 
(Table D), there exists between these two tables an evident continuity 
of solution comparable to those of two series of thermometrical 
observations which might have been taken—the first series with a 
centigrade, the others with a Fahrenheit thermometer. To aid the 
reader, and facilitate the simultaneous use of our two tables, we 
will reproduce Table B on the same scale as Table D, by substi- 
tuting 1862 for 1827 as the term of comparison. It is a very 
elementary piece of arithmetic, and we content ourselves with 
recording the results :— 
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Tas_e E.—Annual Variations of the General Level of Prices from 1827 
to 1877, the Mean of 1862 being taken as 100. 









































Years. Imports. Exports. Years. Imports. Ixports. 
1827 nwt 34 96 1863...) 10275 100°8 

EY etree Ue SS 78 (min.) | ’64 ..... 104°5 (max.) | 101°3 (max.) 

"48 | 69 (min) 80 Dope 0012 97°8 

cS es ee, 87°5 FBO gent Meas 91°5 

BO wads) 82 91 267 ch BQH7 87 

7 Ease Baer fo! 90 BS sacl ea R22, 83°5 

52.) 81 98 69 ....| 86:6 (min.) | 829 

"63 ou| 88 109 170 4. ee 0'3 81:2 (min.) 

a dS 108 “Th ot 3 6 814 

tO pee amos 104 72...) 97°3 (max.) | 83°3 (max.) 

"56 ....}) 106°5 (max.) | 111°5 (max.) | 773...) 965 80°3 

4 Ta Etsy 110 "7A, syoel 89°9 76°6 

BA O02) min.) (2 102 s(min) Toro: uth EB 2 73'8 

759 ey 695 109 6...) 87°73 73°9 

60... 98 105 dL nis coc En Ge 729 

"61 Re” G6 20 "78 ....| 80°0 (min.) | 68°8 (min.) 

62 ....| 100 100 





‘Here we find ourselves in a position to establish the double 
curve of variation of prices in the foreign trade of France. 
Between the two portions of this curve, that which precedes 1862 
and that which follows this date, there is now, if not a general 
similarity, at least an evident continuity, and the comparisons of 
the different periods become as easy as they appeared difficult at 
first sight. It is to these comparisons, and the results they offer— 
results which are indeed curious, and perhaps not fully heeded—that 
we now pass. If we carefully examine Table H, and especially if 
we take the trouble to graphically translate the numerical facts, we 
shall be able to illustrate hereby three very distinct periods. 

“The first period takes its origin in the economical and political 
crisis of 1847-48, and includes but a few years. It is marked by an 
upward movement of great rapidity. The level of prices passes — 
- with regard to imports, from 69 in 1848 to 106°5 in 1856; and with 
regard to exports, from 78 in 1847 to 109 in 1853, and 111°5 in 
1856. The increase in the precious metals, following on the dis- 
covery of the Californian mines (1848), and Australian mines 
(1851), has a great deal to do with this sudden rise in price; but it 
is also partly explained by the feverish activity which marks the 
new life infused into industry in France and elsewhere following 
on 1852. . 

“‘The second period, of nearly equal duration, is a period of 
‘inflation,’ as the English say. Up to 1864 prices remain at an 
exceptionally high level, and the crash which, in 1857-58, further 
testifies to the all but decennial nature of commercial crises, only 
reduces them as regards imports to 92, and as regards exports to 102. 

“The third period, which began about fifteen years ago, is a 
period of depression (décroissance) unchecked, save for a few years 
after the Franco-German War. 

“Thus it is that, beginning with too in 1862, we find the level 


— 
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of prices reduced in 1877 to 85 and 73, and in 1878 to 80 and 69; 
the decrease between 1877 and 1878 being not less than 6°4 per cent. 
for imports, and 5°6 per cent. for exports. Taking the whole of our 
foreign trade, imports and exports together, we may say that the 
reduction in price has never for thirty years been of such great 
extent as at present; and this, the first result of our investigations, 
the more invites our attention, that in the home trade of France 
(conmerce intérieur) the actual prices are still sensibly higher than 
those of thirty years ago. In this flux and reflux of prices, whose 
existence we have shown, and whose intensity we have probed, the 
imports and exports as a rule are equally affected; the only excep- 
tions to the rule being from 1853 to 1865, and from 1859 to 1861. 
But besides the influences to which these two groups of prices are 
equally subjected, there appears in the imported produce a decided 
tendency to an increase, and in the exported produce a decided ten- 
dency to a decrease. There is nothing extraordinary inthis. ‘Those 
of the readers of the Heonomiste Francais who have been good enough 
to examine the numerous articles which we have directed in that 
paper to the immediate observation of the variations in prices, 
and also to the study of the principal causes of these fluctuations, 
know that the law which is most frequently evolved by this double 
analysis is this: increase, absolute or relative, of natural produce ; 
decrease, absolute or relative, of manufactured produce. In other 
words, France, like every industrial country in Hurope, buys more 
natural produce (necessities of life or raw material) than she sells, 
and sells, on the other hand, more manufactured articles than she 
buys. It is natural, then, that we should again have the tendency 
to a rise in price in the imports, which is the peculiarity of natural 
produce, and, on the other hand, the opposite tendency in exports, 
which is the peculiarity of manufactured produce. 

‘This tendency of prices to diverge from imports to exports, of 
necessity enables the imports, little by little, to overhaul the exports 
in regard to value. In 1877, for instance, our special trade reads 
as follows:—Imports 3,670 million fcs., exports 3,436 million fes. ; 
or an excess of imports amounting to 234 millions; that is to say, 
6 to 7 percent. This is what the professors of the old commercial 
theory, who still muster strong, call an unfavourable balance, and 
put forward as a fatal sign, forgetting that this same year (1877), 
far from impoverishing our stock of money, has swelled it by more 
than half a milliard. 

‘“‘ But our table shows us a difference of over 7 per cent. between 
the decrease in the prices of imports and the decrease in prices of 
exports since 1862; from which it is plain that if the prices had 
followed the same course in both cases, the balance of the year 1877 
would yet have been in our favour; and this clearly proves that, in 
order to view the question aright, it is of the utmost importance 
that we detach the annual movement of our foreign trade from the 
influence of the variations in price as shown in the official statistics. 

“This we now propose to do; at least as far as the exports are 
concerned. For this, it is enough for each year, except 1862, to add 
to or subtract from the total values of exports in the proportion 
shown in the different columns of Table E. For instance, the 
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prices of the exports of 1848 are to those of 1862 as 80 is to 100. 
The inferiority of the export values in 1848 compared with those 
of 1862 agrees then to within one-fifth with the change of prices. 
In order to eliminate this particular influence, we have only to 
increase the figure for 1848 in the proportion of 80 to 100, which 
gives us 862 millions in the place of 690 millions. Take another 
instance. The prices of 1857 are to those of 1862 as 110 is to 
100. If we lower the figure for export values in 1857 in the pro- 
portion of 110 to 100, we get 1,696 millions in the place of 1,866 
millions, and so on for the other years; in this way we substitute for 
what we have called the curve of values, that which may be called 
the curve of quantities exported. 


TABLE F.—- Exports. 






































Years. Variation of Values. Level of Prices, Variation of Quantities. 

Mins. Mins. 

1 ae EVE tee 720 78°0 923 
DCR Ae ey 690 80:0 862 
PIR, th 938 87°5 1,072 
BO LIHUARILE.. 1,068 91:0 1,174 
£5) Oe ete, eee 1,158 90°0 1,287 
Tin AO: O58 se] 98°0 1,283 
4 EY ae 1,542 109-0 1,415 
fil ede t ead 1,414 108:°0 1,309 
ADEE Ahh tet: 1,558 104°0 1,498 
(OGt Haak. Loni 1,893 111°5 1,698 
roy von’, gate 1,866 110°0 1,696 
LOG ae Rens «A 1,887 102°0 1,850 
dhe ey erent: 2,266 109°0 2,079 
Tyo phan ie all Mop 25214 105°0 2,169 
ied 16 f: 1,926 99°0 1,946 
PERS y wrest cae 2,243 100°0 2,243 
Oe beatae. eet 2,643 100°8 4, G22 
fs: Seeeen eee 2 2,924 101°3 2,836 
SB Cian shacks 3,088 97°8 arte 
do) are ae. ele 3,180 91°5 3,476 
gy iets ee hd ce 2,826 87°0 3,248 
GS OFLRR A. 25790 83°5 3,341 
G9 psatstcvyctd. 3,075 82°9 3,709 
EN ph Ste 2,802 81:2 3,451 
404 Des 5 REE 2,873 81°4 3,529 
HRA ied et ed 3,762 83°3 4,516 
4S Sie Gee Bae Aa 3,787 80°3 4,716 
LAs Per he 3,701 76°6 4,831 
UT Bye Sash Weivct 3,873 73°8 5,248 
UL REE Ae 35670 73°9 4,339 
(TU A SER eres 354.36 72°9 4,713 
LOM cic Moses 3,180 68°8 4,622 











‘“‘ As may be seen, this substitution of quantities for values pire 
ceptibly reduces the contingents of the years 1553 to 1860 -whilst 
it greatly adds to those of the twelve latter years. For 1878 the 
addition is more than 40 per cent. In this way is the specious 
reasoning of the advocates of protection, which consists of the 
statement that the development of French exports has been slower 
since the treaty of commerce of 1860 than during the ten previous 
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years, reduced to nil. The official figures seem to give ground for 
this statement, since from 1,158 millions in 1851, we see the 
export values rise to 2,277 millions in 1860, or an average increase 
of 124 millions per annum; whilst between 1861 and 1878 these 
values rose from 1,926 millions to 3,180 millions only, or an annual 
increase of 75 millions at the most. 

“To this we would reply, that our old customs tariff had already, 
from 1853 to 1856, been freely modified, and that the rapid advance 
of international trade at this period is to be explained both by these 
first reforms and by the simultaneous change for the better in the 
means of production and of transport. Meanwhile, we have as yet 
only lessened the weight of a troublesome objection. At present 
we see only what is this movement of prices, which thus gives the 
deceptive appearance to the commercial period prior to 1860 of 
greater prosperity than that of the treaty of commerce. Comparing 
the quantities and not the values, the average increase does not 
amount to more than 98 millions per annum from 1851-60, against 
157 millions from 1861-78 (in spite of the crisis which has occurred) ; 
and thus we see the actual worth of our exchanges with foreigners 
to be proportionate according to logical laws, and contrary to pro- - 
tectionist pretensions, to the reduction of fiscal obstructions. 

“Such is the influence of the variation of prices on the figures 
for export values, that if we place the two years 1873 and 1877 side 
by side, which we frequently see quoted—the one as a year of extra- 
ordinary activity, the other as a year of great depression—we notice, 
precisely as shown by Table F, that France has exported just as 
much goods in 1877 as in 1873, and that the decrease in export 
values arises entirely from the reduction of prices. We can say 
almost the same for 1878. This was likewise Mr. Giffen’s conclu- 
sion as regards England. There, as with us, the quantity of the 
exports was the same in 1877 as it was in 1873. The prices alone 
had lowered. For instance, the decrease in this interval of four 
years was still more marked in England than in France. In round 
numbers, the general level of prices had decreased by 25 per cent. 
as regards English exports; nothing from 1873-77, and from 
1873-78 it had decreased only by 14 per cent. in our own exports. 

‘This difference, which is in favour of those who have always 
held that the actual crisis was less severe in France than in 
England, is best explained by the different composition of the two 
exports ; we export one half natural products, the other half manu- 
factures. In England, itis industry which almost solely contributes 
to the exports. In other respects, the prices are far, as regards 
like articles, from showing identical variations on both sides of the 
straits. There remains to be ascertained what, in the principal 
industries, are the elements of the selling price which have given 
way. If the cost price had been reduced as much as the selling 
price, industry could not but have profited by the reduction, since 
it would not have involved the reduction of profits, and would have 
allowed of the reduction of the capital employed. But it is all 
but certain that this gradual lowering of the selling price which 
we have ascertained has consumed a goodly portion of commercial 
ese ed tra + a. “A. DE FOvVILLE.” 
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VII.—Statistics of Australasian Colonies. 


_ Ws have received the following from the Registrar-General of 
New South Wales: 





[ Dec 








Estimated mean PN 
of 1878 
Povenue Or1978 tte. Mes Te 
Proportion of revenue of 
1878, raised by taxation 
Rate of taxation per head 
OE DODUIAELON (25. J ace k wits 
Value of imports for 1878 .... 
Value of imports per head 
of the population ............ 
Value of exports for 1878 
Value of exports per head 
of the population ............ 
Total value of trade, im- 
ports and exports ............ 
Value of trade per head of 
the population .............. 
Miles of railway open, incbie 
December, 1878................ 
Miles of railway in course of 
construction, 31 Dec.,1878 
Miles of telegraph lines 
open, 31st December, 1878 
Miles of telegraph wire open, 
31st December, 1878........ } 
Miles of telegraph in course of 
construction, 3lst Dec., 1878 
Length of lines (miles)........ 
Ff a NN 
Number of acres under crop 
Vids Revie By atlas Sneeitepe nies 
Number of horses in 1878 .... 
“ cattle - 
” sheep ” 


Peso ser eeecorsseoeseressvocs 


” gs 9 
Estimated ene 
31st December, 1878........ 1 
Public debt on 31st Dec., 1878 
Rate of indebtedness aaah 


Name of Colony. 








head of population............ 


New South Wales. 





677,979 
4,983,8640. 
1,309,717. 
1h. 188. 7¥d. 
14,768,8730. 
21l. 158. 8d. 
12,965,879. 
191. 28. 53d. 


275734,75 20. 


149 
149 








613,642 
336,468 
2,771,583 
23,967,053 
220,320 
693,743 
11,688,1191. 
16l. 16s. 114d. 








1 For the year ended 30th June, 1878. 


? The taxation levied by the general Government was less in 1877-78 than in the former year, 


transferred to the Melbourne Harbour Trust. 


* This has been calculated according to the mean population of the financial year ended 


Victoria. 





869,040 
4,504,410.) 
1,712,9537.2 





1d. 19s. 103d.3 
16,161,8800. 

182... 11s. liza. 
14,925,7071. 
171. 3s. 6d. 


31,087,587. 
351. 16s. 54d. 
1,052 
72 
2,9703 





5,4032 


443 
44% 


1,609,278 


210,105 
1,184,843 
9,379,276 

177,373 


879,442 
17,022,0652. 
191. 7s. 14d. 





* Includes a private line of railway, 45 miles in length. 


° There are five districts for which the returns are deficient — Blackall, Bowen, Bourke, | 
° Not including 133 miles of telegraph line belonging to the Tasmanian main line 


7 On 30th June, 1879. 


® Includes 1,236,100 acres in grass after having been broken up, including such as in hay; but 
hay, and 263,353 acres broken up but not under crop. 


South Australia. 





243,253 
1,592,635. 
519,2546. 
2l. 2s. 84d. 
59719,6110, 
A2t. 10S..3d. 
5,355,0210. 
22b. -s. 34d. 
11,074,632. 
451. tos. 64d. 
4544 
358 


4,217 
5,686 


675% 

7564 
2,011,319 
121,553 
251,802 
6,377,812 
103,422 
248,795 
5,329,600. 

ail. 8s. 5d. 





Queensland. 


206,797 _ 
1,559,1117. || 
694,062. || 


31. 7s. lid. 
3,436,077. 
161. 12s. 38d. || 
3,190,4191. 
151. 8s. 63d. 





6,626,496. - || 








321. —s. 104d. 
428 


380 





5,410 || 


7125 || 


322 
667 


111,746 


147,0765 
2,433,567 5 
5,564,465 ° 

50,3015 


210,510 
8,935,3501. 
421. 8s. 11d. 











































Tasmania. 





108,525 
386,060. 
247,58 30. 


| 


Hl 1,324,812. 






1,315,6950. 


6926 


38 
38 
143,797 


24,107 
| 126,276 
| 1,838,831 
393595 
ee 9947 
| 1,738,500. 




















s 





| 20. 5s. 73d. 
| 12. 4s. 2d. 


| 120. 28. 53d. 
| 2,640,5070. 
| 241. 6s. 74d. 


wel 
1729 | 


g108 | 


Name of Colony. 


Western 


Australia. 





28,002 
163,344d. 
75,8500. 


379,0501. 
131.10s. 82d. 
428,4911. 
151. 6s. -3d. 


807,541/. 
281. 16s. 94d. 
48 


51,065 


32,801 
56,158 
869,325 
16,762 


28,166 
184,566. 





2l. 14s. 2d. , 


Total. 


2,133,596 


13,189,4270. 


4559,4.191. 
21.28. 114d. 


41,790,3030. 


19d. 118. 83d. 


38,181,212/. 


191. 178. told. 


79,971,510. 
371. gs. 73d. 
2,8384 
1,01 7¢ 
21,9364 


32,466 


1,2294 

1,654% 
4,540,847 
872,1£0 
6,824,229 
47;996,762 
607,773 


2,170,603 


New Zealand. 





423,465 
4,167,8897. 
1,533,393. 


31. 12s. 5d. 
8,755,6631. 
201. 138. 64d. 
6,015,5251. 
141. 4s. 14d. 


14,771,1887. 
341.178. 73d. 
1,0897 
1427 

3,434 


8,035 


2,053,9108 


137,768 
578,430 
13,069,338 
207,337 


432,519 





Total for 
Australasian 
Colonies. 


2,557,061 
17535353160. 

6,092,8120, 
2l. 7s. 1od. 
50,545,9661. 


tol. 158. 4d. 


44,196,7370. 
17l. 58. 8d. 
94,742,7031. 
374. 18. —d. 


39774 
1,159% 
2553704 


40,501 


1.220% 

1,654 
655945757 
1,009,878 


7,402,659 
61,066,100 
815,110 


2,603,122 


| 44,898,200/. |22,608,3112.9| 67,506,5110. 
| sl. 16s.2$d,| 6l. 11s. -¢d.| 201. 138. ad 521. 5s. 5d. | 251. 188. 73d. nae ph andebbadness: ye 
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ar 1878. 






Estimated mean population 
\ of 1878 
Revenue of 1878 
Proportion of revenue of 
{ 1878, raised by taxation 
Rate of taxation per head 
{ of population 
Value of imports for 1878 
| Value of imports per head 
| of the population 
Value of exports for 1878 
Value of exports per head 
\ of the population 
ne value of trade, im- 








ports and exports 
Value of trade per head of © 
the population 
Miles of railway open, 31st 
1 December, 1878 
; Miles of railway in course of 
1 construction, 31 Dec., 1878 
Miles of telegraph lines 
{ open, 3lst Dec., 1878 
Miles of telegraph wire open, 
31st December, 1878 
Miles of telegraph in course of 
construction, 31st Dec., 1878 
Length of lines (miles) 
” wire ( ” 
Number of acres under crop 
{ in 1878 
Number of horses in 1878 





5% cattle Fy 

” sheep ” 

2 pigs eee 
Estimated population on 


31st December, 1878 
Public debt on 81 Dec., 1878 


head of population 











ols, and Marathon ; the whole number of stations not included being fifty-five. 


alway. 


exclusive of 1,f01,651 acres of grass-sown lands not previously ploughed, including such as in 





> Accrued sinking fund, 1,678,1271. 





Net debt, 20,930,184/. 


-_ 
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VIII.—Notes on some of the Additions to the Library. 
Die Reichsraths-Wahlen vom Jahre 1879 in Oesterreich. Auf 


Grund der amtlichen Daten Statistisch-vergleichend dargestalt, von 
Dr. F. X. v. Neumann-Spallart und G. A. Schimmer. Mit vier 
Karten im Farbendruck. Stuttgart. Verlag von Julius Maier. 1880. 
The statistical investigation of elections is not, as it is usually 
carried on, a profitable exercise of ingenuity. The volume recently 
prepared by Dr. Neumann and Herr Schimmer is an exception to 
this rule. The questions which these two able statists had before 
them were not political, though it is not impossible that some of their 
answers to them may be a ground for political action eventually. 
The work is of course mainly concerned with Austria; but the 
authors have wisely thought fit to illustrate their inquiries by 
reference to the state of foreign nations in the more important 
particulars connected with the political elections. The introduction 
contains some general remarks on the political importance of elec- 
tions, in which the representative institutions of other countries 
besides Austria are touched on, but this is done solely with a view 
to showing the necessity for a systematic examination of the facts, 
which is as essential to the politician as to the sociologist, since the 
working of institutions must be thoroughly understood before 
reforms in them are proposed. Accordingly the authors of this 
treatise have undertaken to construct the “ comparative statistics of 
political elections on the basis of the official returns.” The special 
_ election whose phenomena are considered was that for the Austrian 
Reichsrath in 1879, but the general character of such elections is 
investigated, and the various points of interest are illustrated by 
comparison with other countries. The Austrian suffrage is based 
on property, and the number of representatives does not change 
with the increase in the population. Austria has, compared with 
other states, few representatives, there being only one to every 
62,239 inhabitants. It is pointed out, however, that this somewhat 
meagre representation is supplemented by the delegates who sit in 
the Landtagen of the various provinces, as well as by the town 
council of Trieste. This, we may observe, cuts both ways, for the 
other countries also have municipal or communal institutions. The 
authors further state, that though the list of persons qualified to 
vote was smaller in 1879 than in 1878, the year of the previous 
election, the number of persons who exercised their privilege was 
actually greater in 1879 than in 1873, and they remark that so long 
as only about 67 per cent. of those who are qualified to vote, make 
use of their right, there is no need to enlarge the suffrage. It seems 
that the economic crisis that occurred in Vienna in 1873, the 
“Vienna Krach,” has left its mark on the registers in the shape of 
a diminished number of voters. It has been already remarked that 
though the electors were fewer in number, those who voted were 
more numerous in 1879 than in 1873. The improvement is chiefly 
due to the greater interest taken in the elections by those who had 
a direct share in electing representatives to the Reichsrath. Of 
these, from 54 to 80 per cent. took part in the election; while of 
those who take part indirectly, only 32 per cent. took the trouble to 
come to the poll. ‘The authors abstain from any comment on this 
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fact, but consider it worth attention. They remark that no statis- 
tical information can be given regarding the political composition 
of the Reichsrath, or indeed any similar body, which is of much 
value, since there are a very great number of parties, and there are 
many members whose allegiance to any of them is doubtful. 

In the first section the authors deal with the representation of 
the people of Austria. There is one delegate to every 62,239 inha- 
bitants. The United Kingdom has one to every 51,517 inhabitants, 
and Norway one to every 16,386. The number of delegates of the 
different provinces of Austria is very various. In Salzburg, for 
instance, there 1s one to every 30,282, and in Galicia only one to 
every 86,000. A table is given showing similar figures for the 
United Kingdom, Germany, Italy, and Sweden, one or two of the 
largest and smallest constituencies being given for each country. 
The proportion of voters to the whole population is the next subject 
treated of. The table on p. 10 shows this proportion in the case 
of nine of the principal Huropean powers. France heads the list, 
25°6 per cent. of her population being voters. In Germany and 
Wurtemberg, where universal suffrage also prevails, the propor- 
tion is also high. The next after them is the United Kingdom, of 
whose population 8°7 per cent. are voters. In Austria the propor- 
tion is 5°9. A further table shows, in the case of five foreign 
countries, the constituencies in which this proportion is highest and 
lowest. In one Italian constituency the electoral body is only 
o*7 per cent. of the population. In Austria there are four classes 
of electors: (1) landowners, (2) chambers of trade and industry, 
(3) cities, markets, and industrial places, (4) rural communes. 
The latter form the great mass of the voters, but they do not elect 
more than two-fifths of the house, while the industrial localities 
return very nearly one-third. Over the whole of Austria the propor- 
tion of voters to population is in the urban constituencies 5:05 per 
cent. and in the rural constituencies 6°67 per cent. The tables of the 
third section show, in general and in detail, how the electoral body 
has changed in Austria during the period 1873-79. There are 163 
less landed proprietors than there were, and generally the loss of 
voting power is chiefly in the rural districts, for in the towns and 
other urban constituencies there is, in the majority of cases, an 
increase; but when allowance is made for the increase of popula- 
tion that has taken place between 1873 and 1879, amounting, the 
authors tell us, to over a million, the net result of the comparison 
_ between the two years is that the proportion of persons qualified by 
their property to vote is lower than 1t was. 

The authors give a table showing the proportion of voters to 
population in the principal foreign countries at two or more recent 
dates. In France it seems that this proportion has been diminish- 
ing, while in the United Kingdom it is on the increase. The 
fourth section discusses the actual voting which took place in 
recent Austrian elections. Of the large landowners 54 per cent. 
only took part in the election of 1879, against 57 per cent. in 1873. 
Of the chambers of commerce 88 per cent. voted in 1879 against 
81 in 1873. Of the urban constituencies, the percentages were 
57 against 60, and of the rural constituencies, 94 against g1. In 
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the case of these last, it must be remembered that the figures refer 
to the electors, the secondary, not the primary voters. For the 
election in the rural constituencies of Austria is carried on by a 
double process, as is the case in the United States in the presi- 
dential election. The “primary” rural voters who actually took 
part in the Reichsrath election of 1879 were only 32 per cent., as 
mentioned before, of the whole of their class. With regard to the 
increasing political apathy shown by the qualified voters of the large 
towns, the authors remark that we here meet with the paradox, that 
‘in these special centres of culture and intellectual movement, 
especially in the most populous cities, the franchise is regarded more 
in the light of a burden than as an important attribute of a 
citizen.” ‘This serious evil is of course not confined to Austria. 
The United States is an example of the same unfortunate want of 
interest in public business. In France, on the whole, a very 
respectable proportion of electors make use of their right, the pro- 
portion in 1876 being about 76 per cent. In Italy an increasing 
use of the vote is perceptible, the percentages at the elections of 
1870, 1874, and in 1876 being respectively 45, 56, and 59. In the 
United Kingdom the actual voters at the election of 1874 were 
79 per cent. “of those qualified to vote, while in 1868 the percentage 
was only 764 per cent. This shows that in this country, at all 
events, there are as yet no signs of that decrease in the interest in 
the affairs of the State, which is so unfavourable a feature in the 
working of representative institutions in some other countries. 
Excluding the primary voters, who do not directly exercise the 
right of choosing members for the Reichsrath, but only elect 
electors, the actual voters in the election of 1879 were 65°6 of the 
qualified voters. The fifth section deals with the results of the 
election of 1879. The results alluded to are not, of course, political 


in their character. The tables given show the proportion of the ~ 


total votes which was obtained by those candidates who were elected. 
The most remarkable thing they make clear is the high degree of 
unanimity which prevailed among the great landowners of Bohemia, 
both in 1873 and 1879, their twenty-three representatives being 
elected in each case by more than 95 per cent. of those voting. 
The election of 1879 was more animated than that of 1873 in the 
towns, though less so in the rural districts. In the urban consti- 
tuencies in 1873 there were only eighteen elected candidates who 
were supported by under 60 per cent. of the voters in their 
respective districts, while in 1879 there were thirty-four, the majo- 
rities being narrower in the latter than in the former year. There 
is an appendix containing a summary of the laws on which the 
Austrian constitution is based, which will be of value for reference, 
and also elaborate tables showing the results of the election of 1879 
in each separate constituency. Lastly, there are in this interesting 
volume four cartograms, constructed on the very best method, and 
showing the geographical distribution of the four chief phenomena 
connected with the election of 1879, namely, the proportion of 
electors to the whole population in urban and in rural districts, and 
of actual voters to electors in urban and in rural districts. Hach 
of these four classes of phenomena is denoted by a different colour, 
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so that the maps cannot be confused, and the same system of 
shading is adopted in all the maps for denoting the different limits 
of percentage, representing the degrees of the phenomenon, so that 
the maximum of simplicity is obtained. 

The Silver Question. By N. P. Van den Berg, LL.D., H.C., 
President of the Java Bank, Batavia, Vice-President of the Batavia 
Chamber of Commerce. (Translated from the Dutch text at the 
Liverpool Oonsulate for the Netherlands.) With an Introductory 
Chapter on the Present State of the Currency in Holland and Java. 
By the same author. Liverpool, James Woolard, 1879. 

M. Van den Berg’s pamphlet is an argument in favour of the 
double standard. The author is by no means an enthusiastic bi- 
metallist, his advocacy of the views of M. Cernuschi being due to 
a belief that the world has before it a choice of evils. ‘I would 
be the last,” he says, “to recommend bi-metallism as a system 
approaching perfection; it has no doubt its weak points and faults, 
but under the existing circumstances, no other choice is, in my 
humble opinion, possible.” M. Van den Berg threatens us, among 
other nations, with ‘“‘a period of increasing misery, disturbances, 
and difficulties in trade and ‘society, of which the equal has never 
yet been witnessed,” unless we adopt the remedy in question. He 
apparently thinks that the depression of the last few years is due 
to the depreciation of silver, wholly ignoring the fact that a study 
of the history of prices shows that similar periods of depression 
always follow periods of prosperity. As for the Hastern trade, we 
all know now that it was, until recently, a dangerously inflated 
trade; that there were almost too many sound firms engaged in it, 
and that the number of firms whose connection with it was a 
source of pure mischief was considerable... It was not the deprecia- 
tion of silver which produced the business of Messrs. Collie, to 
mention no other names. The Hastern trade would have been 
liable to depression as long as people like Messrs. Collie were able 
to get a living out of. it, if silver had been at 62d. instead of 52d. 
M. Van den Berg’s proposal that we should disorganise our 
currency because several other nations, of whom India is not one, 
have disorganised theirs, is not likely to be accepted by anyone who 
really understands the subject, especially now that trade is begin- 
ning to revive. We have probably heard the last of bi-metallism 
and protection for a few years, that is, until the inevitable reaction 
sets in, and trade is again depressed. M. Van den Berg’s ignorance, 
or neglect, we do not know which it is, of the cyclic movement in 
trade, leads him into a serious error in combatting the views of an 
able fellow-countryman, Mr. U. G. Pierson, Director of the Nether- 

lands Bank and Professor. of Political Hconomy in the University of 
Amsterdam. M. Pierson held that the fall in the price of silver 
would increase India’s exports and decrease her imports, and con- 
sequently cause an increased flow of silver to the Hast. M. Van 
den Berg admits that the exports have increased, but points out that 
from 1860-61 to 1871-72 India imported silver “amounting to the 
average value of more than 100 millions of rupees per annum, 
at the average price of 60,%%d., while that importation during 
the following six years, at the average price of 577$54., only 
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amounted to about 67 millions of rupees.” So that M. Van den 
Berg sets a period of prosperity and depression against one of de- 
pression alone, and treats the two periods as if they were of 
a. similar character. That this is done in perfect good faith is 
clear, for he actually gives the figures for the whole eighteen years 
in three periods of six each, when it at once appears that the 
average annual imports of silver during the period 1860-61 to — 
1865-66 were 126 million rupees, while in the period 1866-67 to 
1871-72 it dropped to-74 million rupees, and that the last period, 
1872-73 to 1877-78, there was only a further drop in the average 
amount of 7 millions, the amount being 67 millions. It is very 
probable that Professor Pierson’s prophecy will be fulfilled during 
the next few years, for the excess of imports in 1876-77 and 
1877-78 was much in excess of that in any year since 1865-66. 
The introductory chapter in which M. Van den Berg describes in a 
very lucid manner the present monetary position of Holland, will 
be useful to economists, as but little is known out of the country as 
to its recent currency legislation. In 1847 Holland adopted a 
silver standard for itself and for its eastern possessions. This 
arrangement worked admirably up to 1872, when it began to be 
feared that it would be impossible to retain silver if Germany de- 
monetised it. A commission was appointed to inquire into the 
matter, and in accordance with their report, a bill was passed in 
1873 empowering the executive to suspend the coinage of silver. 
The Government also brought in a measure for introducing gold 
legal tender coins, but this was abandoned as premature. ‘This 
“expectant” attitude of ‘Holland lasted till 1875, when it was 
generally agreed that it would be dangerous, in “the face of the 
continued sales of silver by Germany, and the heavy fall in the 
exchange on London, to wait any longer. An Act for allowing the 
coinage of gold, the gold ‘to be legal ‘tender concurrently with 
silver, was passed in July 1875. The exchange promptly advanced 
so much that it was soon found that there was a difficulty in retain- 
ing gold in circulation, and in 1876 it was propesed to demonetise 
silver and adopt a single gold standard. This was not agreed 
to, and the law of 1875 was renewed. At the sametime a proposal 
to give the eastern possessions of Holland a gold standard was 
rejected, and -as the law of 1875 expressly did not apply to them, 
they continued until 1877 to use the single silver standard. In 
that year they became like the mother country—bi-metallic. 
M. Van den Berg admits that the silver standard had answered 
admirably in the Hast, and that the people liked it. It was the 
outcry of the merchants which caused its abandonment. They will 
probably have reason to repent their rashness. ‘Holland appears, 
from this narrative, to be an example of the fatal error of meddling 
with a good currency. When ence a country enters on this course, 
there is no end to the trouble and inconvenience it must endure. 
Few of the delusions that become rife during a period of depression 
of trade are more mischievous, or more seductive to business men 
smarting from a succession of losses, than the notion that prosperity 
may be restored by a little ingenious tampering with the currency. 
The Dutch experiment has only begun, and it will be interesting to 
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see how those who have been so eager to change their country’s 
currency, lest silver should fall further, will act when it rises, as it 
very likely will, to something like its old price. 
Der Hinfluss des Agios auf den Aussenhandel. Von Dr. B. Weisz. 
(Verlag von Alfred Holder, K.K. Hofund Universitiits Buch- 
handler. ) 7 
Dr. B. Weisz’s pamphlet is a detailed examination of the effect 
of the premium on silver which has existed in Austria-Hungary for 
the last twenty-five years, on the foreign trade of the country. He 
analyses the figures of the trade for each year, comparing them with 
the amount of the premium. All the important articles imported 
or exported are thus dealt with. There are also tables showing 
the variations which take place in the various months. Dr. Weisz’s 
chief conclusions are these; that (1) the foreign trade has 
increased independently of and in spite of the fluctuations in the 
premium. That (2) the increase in trade extends to the imports as 
well as to the exports, but the increase is greater in the exports in 
case of a high premium, and in the imports in case of a low one. 
(3) The excess of imports was greatest when the premium was 
greatest. (4) These results hold good, with some discrepancies, for 
each of the individual commodities. (5) The import of the precious 
metals and the premium are inversely related to one another. 
(6) The imports of the precious metals do not move parallel with 
the trade balance. (7) Effect of the premium on the movement of 
trade varies according as it arises from a change in the mint price of 
silver, or from a change in the value of the paper money. (8) The 
more complex the economic system becomes, the quicker do prices 
follow the fluctuations of trade, and the more restricted is: the 
influence of the premium on the movement of trade. (9) It is 
impossible to give any measure of the degree in which the premium 
influences trade. 

Foreign Work and English Wages, considered with Reference to 
the Depression of Trade. By Thomas Brassey, M.P. (Longmans, 
Green and Co.). 

Seven years ago Mr. Brassey published a valuable contribution 
to the solution of the labour question, entitled ‘Work and 
Wages.” Then the trade of England was rapidly advancing 
towards the crisis which terminates the prosperous half of the 
economic cycle. But much of it had reference to the state of mind 
which was pretty widely prevalent in the early part of 1869, when 
there were loud complaints that we were being ruined by foreign 
competition, and that the cause of the evil was the attitude of the 
workmen as regards the wages question. Since then England has 
passed through another period of depressed trade, during which the 
same complaints have been made, and the same charges brought 
against the men, with the addition, that they are less efficient than 
they used to be. Mr. Brassey was able to show by means of an 
extensive set of facts, how erroneous were the opinions of those who 
imagined that because a few tons of Belgian iron, or half a dozen 
Swiss locomotives were imported into England, English industry 
was destined to succumb to the growing intensity of foreign 
competition. In his new volume, Mr. Brassey takes up the same 
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subject, and is again able to vindicate the character of the British 
workman as the most efficient producer in the world. He says, 
‘Hor the workman I contend that, with all his admitted faults, and 
notwithstanding his incessant clamour for higher wages in pros- 
perous seasons, and his hopeless resistance to reductions in adverse 
times, he stands before all his rivals in many essential qualities. 
The faults of the British workmen seem inseparable from their 
characteristic national virtues. As M. Renan truly says, ‘On a 
toujours les défauts de ses qualités.’ Beaten we may be at last by 
the exhaustion of our national resources, but I do not believe 
that we shall ever be beaten through the inferiority of the iron- 
workers, the spinners, and the weavers of the United Kingdom. 
Their habits of industry are derived by inheritance from their fore- 
fathers, confirmed by the example of their fellow-workmen, and 
stimulated by emulation. Their labours are wrought in the most 
favourable climate in the world for the development of the bodily 
and mental energy of man.” Mr. Brassey commences his book with 
a discussion of the depression of trade which has lasted so long, and 
which we now find to be passing away, as all previous depressions 
of trade have done. The evils of depression were considerable, but 
their extent was exaggerated and, in some respect, their nature 
misunderstood. “The comparatively small increase in pauperism 
is a proof that, while their earnings may have been contracted, the 
masses of the population can still secure a livelihood. The continued 
erowth of capital is established by the activity with which building 
operations have been prosecuted in the large towns, and by the 
extensive reclamations of land in the rural districts.” Mr. Brassey 
thinks that the depression is due to the waste of capital caused by 
over-production, reckless lending to bankrupt nations, the tariffs of 
foreign countries, and the succession of bad harvests, as well as the 
prostration of commercial energy in the United States and else- 
where. He mentions the depreciation of silver, but lends no 
countenance to the theory that any part of the depression is due 
to this cause. He next discusses the general fall in prices, and 
alludes to the probability of the world’s gold supply becoming 
deficient. He then treats of the cotton trade, the iron trade, and 
the agricultural interest in successive chapters. As regards cotton, 
he points ‘out that the operatives’ proposal, that the mills should 
only work short time in order to limit production, was rejected by the 
masters with some indignation, but that the subsequent stoppage of 
many of the weaker concerns came to much the same thing, though it 
was, no doubt, an economically better process. Mr. Brassey objects 
in studiously moderate language to the attempt of the men to “dictate 
a commercial policy to their employers,” since they cannot possibly 
be judges of the questions involved. He attributes the collapse of 
our eastern trade to the “unprincipled and reckless administration 
of reckless merchants and pseudo-capitalists.” Mr. Brassey’s 
experience does not support the belief that our cotton goods are 
worse than those of other countries, or that we have lost much 
business from this cause. The information regarding the iron trade 
is very valuable, and deserves careful attention. He has come to 
the conclusion that we do not sufficiently study the special wants 
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of our customers in various parts of the globe. The Americans do, 
and, as a natural consequence, their articles are in some cases pre- 
ferred to ours. Mr. Brassey has much to say about trades unions 
and on co-operation. With regard to co-operative industry, he 
remarks that ‘shareholders not trained to business are seldom 
happy in their selection of directors, and corporate can seldom be 
as successful as individual management.” He thinks therefore, 
that manufacturing enterprise on the joint stock system does not 
offer the right kind of investment for the savings of workmen. 
The facilities for the investment of small savings are much greater 
in France than in England, and Mr. Brassey thinks that it would be 
worth while to imitate the French policy in this respect. ‘In 
this country a whole stratum of small investors remains at present 
untapped.” Consols, and other solid stocks of a similar character, 
might be offered to the poorer classes in smallsums. Mr. Brassey's 
chapter on “'The Accumulation of Capital and the Law of Wages,” 
is of special interest just now, when in many parts of England there 
are disputes as to whether wages ought not to be advanced now. 
Wages in the iron trade, he says, are now at least as low as they 
were ten years ago, and the same is true of colliers’ wages. When 
he wrote, Mr. Brassey looked forward to an improvement in trade 
which was yet non-existent, but the consequences of which, in the 
way of arise in wages, he clearly foresaw. Since the publication 
of his work, the improvement has come, and even the rise in wages 
has commenced in some departments. 

Statistical Abstract of the United States. First number, 1878. 
Prepared by the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury 
Department, 

This work is specially interesting, both as being the first of the 
kind issued by the United States, and on account of the value of 
the information now for the first time brought together in a handy 
form. It is modelled on our own Abstract, but of course differs 
from it considerably as regards details both of matter and arrange- 
ment. It contains statistical information for a series of years, 
varying in length with each special subject, on ‘‘ Finance, coinage, 
commerce, immigration, shipping, the postal service, population, 
railroads, agriculture, coal, andiron.” The first tables relate to the 
public revenue and expenditure for each year from 1833 onwards. 
There are also tables giving details of the various sources of income, 
and giving the amount of the public debt each year from 1791. 
The next set of tables relates to banks. The number, capital, and 
earnings of the national banks are given for each half-year since 
1st September, 1869. It will be seen that these institutions con- 
_ tinued steadily to increase in number until 1st March, 1877, when 
a tendency to decrease became apparent. During 1878 the diminu- 
tion became comparatively rapid. Their dividends have been 
falling since 1st September, 1874. The table showing the losses to 
creditors of the national banks for the fifteen years during which 
the system has been in operation is very satisfactory. Sixty-nine 
banks, with a capital of 16 million dollars, have failed. On Ist Sep- 
tember, 1878, there were in existence 2,047 banks, with a capital of 
470+ million doliars. The number of failures is therefore very 
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moderate ; and the excellence of the arrangements is further shown 
by the fact that of the claims on these 69 defaulting banks nearly 
60 per cent. were paid. The savings bank statistics show that 
from 1873-74 to 1875-76 the amount of the deposits increased 
rapidly ; that during 1876-77 they fell off, but again increased in 
1877-78. Their amount for the latter year was the large sum of 
80 million dollars (or 136 million pounds). Of this, Massachusetts 
and New York together contribute 563 million dollars (113 million 
pounds). The information regarding the operations of the United 
States’ Mint extends from the three-year period, 1793-95, and is 
continued from 1796 onward by single years. The annual produc- 
tion of gold and silver since 1853 is given, and also, in another 
table, the average price of silver bullion (both British standard and 
United States’ standard) since 1852, with the relative value of gold 
and silver corresponding to each price. The tables relating to 
imports and exports occupy a great number of pages. Table 23, 
showing the totals of each, together with the excess of one over the 
other from 1835 to 1878 will be found very useful. The very 
great excess of exports of goods which has arisen since 1875 is a 
new phenomenon in the history of the United States. Counting 
bullion as produce, which in the case of the United States it of 
course is, the phenomenon is not very unusual in character, though 
it is in degree. The magnitude of these exports has already 
exercised a portion of its natural effect in stimulating the demand 
for foreign goods, those of England especially. Details of the 
imports and exports from and to each country are given for a 
period of thirteen years, and the exports and imports of each 
article are given for ten years, the last year in each case being 1878. 
Coming to the statistics of production, we have the amount of the 
cotton crop each year from 1849-78, except the years 1862-65, 
of which there is no record. From this it appears that the 
crop of 1878 amounted to 4,811,000 bales, the biggest but one on 
record, its rival being 1860, with 4,824,000 bales. In the quality 
of the produce, 1878 had rather the advantage, the average weight 
per bale in that year being 452 lbs., against 445 lbs. in 1860. 
During the last three years the export of manufactured cottons 
has increased rapidly. In 1878 its value was 11,439,000 dollars. 
The production of wheat and maize in 1878 was the largest on 
record in each case. It is worth noting that the home consump- 
tion of maize seems to have been decreasing, and that of wheat 
increasing of late. In 1877 5:34 bushels of wheat per head were 
consumed ; in 1878 the amount rose to 6:09 bushels. The highest 
rate previously recorded was in 1870, 5°81 bushels per head. 
Passing over some other tables, we come to the navigation and 
shipping returns. From the tables of the tonnage of the merchant 
marine of the United States since 1859, it appears that there is no 
apparent tendency to increase in this important department, the 
tonnage being less in 1878 than in 1869. Comparison with any 
previous year is not possible, because the tonnage was then 
measured on a different plan from that now in use, and during the 
four years 1865-68 a portion of the tonnage is returned under each 
mode of measurement. The falling off is not in the vessels engaged 
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in foreign trade, in which, on the contrary,.there is: a moderate 
increase, but in those engaged.in.the whale and mackerel fisheries. 
The tonnage built also seems slow. to increase. In the prosperous 
year 1874 it was nearly 433,000 tons.. In 1877 it dropped to 
176,600 tons, but in 1878:it rose once more to 235,500 tons. The 
table showing the number of miles of railroad im operation each 
year from 1830 is taken: from Poor’s Manual for 1878. The 
increase in the mileage during the prosperous years 1869-73 
averaged more than 5,000: miles per year, while previously and 
since it has never been above 3,600 miles, the amount for 1856. 
The abstract seems carefully prepared on the whole. We regret 
that Mr. Nimmo has once or twice allowed the headings of the 
columns of a table to.read vertically, as on pages 25, 121, 129; 
this is a wholly unnecessary blemish on what is otherwise excel- 
lently arranged matter. We note a small discrepany between the 
two tables relating to savings banks.. One gives the deposits for 
1876-77 as 866,498,452. dollars, the other as 866,218,306. Both 
the totals, in which these sums are items, are correctly added up, 
and it is therefore not possible to make out which is right. 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fur das Jahr 1876. Ill, IV Heft. 
Heraus-gegeben von der K.K. Statistisehen Central-Commission. 
Wien, 1879. 

The last published volume of the: Austro-Hungarian Jahrbuch 
contains statistics of the industry and trade, and of the railways, 
roads, river and ocean navigation, posts, and telegraphs of the 
Dual Monarchy. 

Hissar de Statistique Générale de ? Hgypt.. Deuxieme vol. Cairo, 
1879. | 

The second volume of the Statistics of Egypt, prepared by 
M. Amici, the chief of the Bureau of Statistics, contains infor- 
mation regarding the movement of population among the foreigners 
resident in Egypt. There are also a great number of tables relating 
toagriculture. They are arranged in three sections, the first dealing 
with the produce raised during the summer period of cultivation, 
the second with those raised during the autumn, which is the 
period of the rise in the Nile; and the third section with the winter 
crops. There is also a table showing the dates of the maximum 
and minimum Niles in each year, from 1848 to 1878. This table 
is supplemented by a diagram showing the same facts. We then 
come to tables giving information as to the state of public instruc- 
tion in Egypt. There has been some improvement of late years, 
but the percentage of the total population at school is only 2°5. 
As girls have hitherto been taught nothing, this figure does not quite 
represent the real amount of educational work that is being done 
in Egypt; some allowance should be made for the female portion 
of the population who cannot be expected to appear in schools at 
present. In any case, however, the percentage is a low one. An 
attempt at founding girls’ schools was made by the Princess 
Chachma-Afet, wife of the late Khedive, and the institution she 
called into existence is still carrying on its work satisfactorily. 
The concluding portion of the volume deals with the railways and 
telegraphs of Egypt. Of the former there were, at the end of 
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1878, 1,494 kilometres (896 miles). A list is given of the names 
of all the stations on the Egyptian railways, with a statement as to 
whether they are or are not furnished with telegraph arrangements, 
and are authorised for dealing with goods (autorisée au service des 
marchandise). The telegraph administrative system was in process 
of reconstruction when M. Amici wrote. Including the Soudan 
there were 7,841 kilometres of telegraph lines in Hgypt at the end 
of 1875. 

The Hconomics of Industry. By Alfred Marshall, Principal of 
University College, Bristol, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge; and Mary Paley Marshall, late Lecturer at Newnham Hall, 
Cambridge. Macmillan and Co., 1879. 

The authors of this able httle volume state in their preface that 
it was designed to meet the wants of the Cambridge University 
Iixtension lecturers, and that itis “an attempt to construct on the 
lines laid down in Mill’s Political Hconomy a theory of value, wages, 
and profits which shall include the chief results of the work of the 
present generation of economists.” The authors intend to publish a 
companion volume on the Heonomics of Trade and Finance. In a 
work of an educational character, it is generally wise to exclude the 
discussion of open questions, and generally to avoid abstruseness, 
whether of subject or of reasoning. Such discussions are better 
studied by the student at a later stage. The authors of the volume 
before us have borne this fact in mind, and while not confining 
their treatise entirely to the elements of economics, they have so 
arranged it that a beginner can without difficulty omit all passages 
which deal with subjects which are for the time beyond him. The 
authors have adopted the term ‘‘ economie science”’ or ‘‘ economics,” 
instead of the clumsy phrase “ political economy,” which is besides 
misleading, since its form suggests that its subject matter is an 
art. Many persons, from Mr. Ruskin downwards, have assumed 
the “economy of the State” undertakes to teach people how to get 
rich, and it is desirable now that economists themselves are getting 
clearer ideas than were formerly current as to the nature of their 
method, and the proper application of their results, that they should 
no longer use a term which obscures the subject to which it is 
applied. The first book is on ‘land, labour, and capital,” and 
Mill’s order of exposition is to a large extent retained. The eluci- 
dation and illustrations are not always Mill’s. As is natural, the 
authors quote Bastiat with tolerable frequency, for few economic 
writers are better adapted to educational purposes than he. The 
remarks on the position of economics among the sciences are in the 
main excellent. It is perhaps a slight slip to speak of the “ moral 
or social sciences,” for while there are no social sciences that are 
not moral sciences, there are some sciences, such as psychology, 
which though still conveniently called moral, are not social. 
Psychological phenomena might exist if there were only one man 
in the world. Economie phenomena only begin to come into being 
when there are many men, 7.e., when there is a social state. In 
addition to the ordinary distinction of fixed and circulating capital, 
the authors further distinguish fixed capital as “ specialised ”’ or 
‘* non-specialised,”’ according as the plant or commodities in which 
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the capital is fixed are more or less difficult of application to pur- 
poses other than that for which they were originally intended. 
For instance, a factory ‘fitted up with a steam-engine and over- 
head gear may be employed in many branches of textile manufac- 
ture, or even in the lighter metal and wood trades.” 

In discussing the population question the authors touch:on its 
practical side, as it is presented to us in the form of pauperism. They 
remark that ‘‘the abuses of out-door relief are at present so great, 
that it should be abolished if they could not be diminished. But 
it has not been proved that it is impossible to separate the deserving 
from the undeserving poor.” They proceed to quote with approval 
some words of Miss Octavia Hill, which exactly meet the case: “ If 
the poor are to be raised to a permanently better condition, they 
must be dealt with as individuals and by individuals.”” The second 
book is on “normal value,’’ meaning by “normal” what Adam 
Smith and others called “naturai.’”’ Normal value is value as 
determined by free competition. There is nothing specially notice- 
able in the general exposition of the subject. Readers of Cairnes, 
Walker, Jevons, and Bagehot will be familiar with the notions here 
presented. The chapters on the “‘ supply of business power,” the 
“supply of skilled labour,’ and on ‘earnings of management,” 
embody the results of the labours of the above modern economists, 
as well as of Mr. Cliffe Leslie, and will be read with interest and 
advantage even by those who are not beginners. In the third book 
market value is treated of, in so far as it can be treated without any 
minute investigation of the theory of money, which belongs to the 
economics of trade and finance. Variations in the amount of 
money and the extent of credit are necessarily discussed as causing 
fluctuations in market value or in price. The authors briefly 
describe the phenomena of trade cycles, and in speaking of the 
recent depression, remark that “ statistics prove that the real income 
of the country is not very much less in the present time of low 
prices than it was in the period of high prices that went before it. 
The total amount of necessaries, comforts, and luxuries which are 
enjoyed by Englishmen is but little less in 1879 than it was in 
1872.” Inthe chapter on “local variations of value” the authors 
remark, when speaking of the effect of wages on efficiency, that 
“the money wages of labourers in different parts of the world are a 
better measure than at first sight appears of the energy which their 
children are likely to have when grown up;” for “comforts and 
luxuries, and the opportunities of such an education as makes 
bright and intelligent workers, are generally scarce where necessaries 
are plentiful.” The chapters on trade unions, and on their influ- 
ence are of great interest. With regard to the much disputed 
wages fund theory, the authors disagree with Cairnes, and hold 
with the majority of modern economists, that wages are the net 
return of labour. They are of opinion that in certain cases and 
under certain conditions, trades unions may raise the rate of wages 
permanently. That the case is hardly likely to occur is evident 
from the statement of the conditions. The rise cannot last unless 
it is “got by measures which do not seriously hinder production, 
and unless those who get the increased wages use them so as to 
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increase their efficiency and to add largely to the amount, if not of 
material, yet of personal capital in the country.” Altogether the 
book is an excellent one, and if the forthcoming volume on trade 
and finance is as good, Mr. and Mrs. Marshall will have earned the 
thanks of all teachers of the so-called ‘‘dismal”’ science, by supply- 
ing them with a text-book that is anything but dismal. 

Report woon the Vital, Social, and LHeonomical Statistics of 
Glasgow for 1878. By W. West Watson, F.S.8., City Chamberlain. 
(Parts land IJ.) Glasgow, 1879. 

Mr. Watson has been obliged, on account of ill health, to publish 
his report in two parts. The first part contains the vital statistics 
of the city during the year 1878, the statistics of rainfall, and some 
other meteorological information. Naturally the report of the City 
Chamberlain on 1878 is a very gloomy one. Besides the record of 
the famous, or infamous, bank failure, which paralysed Glasgow, 
and threw not only Scotland but the whole of the United Kingdom 
into financial confusion, Mr. Watson quotes what he not unreason- 
ably describes as the “‘ astounding statement’ of Mr. Phillips Bevan 
that, notwithstanding the sad scarcity of employment, there were 
277 strikes in 1878 against 181 in 1877, of which no doubt Scotland 
“contributed its fair quota.” Of these 277 strikes, 4 succeeded, 
17 were settled by compromises, and the rest failed hopelessly. It 
would have been interesting if Mr. Watson had been able to give 
us the exact figures for Glasgow itself, or rather of the Glasgow 
district. No doubt the fact that so many of the population depend 
on various forms of the iron industry specially aggravated the 
distress in the neighbourhood of the Clyde, quite apart from the 
terrible financial disaster which befell the city of Glasgow last 
October. On the statistics there is little to remark, except with 
reference to the high rate of mortality among the children under 
five years. <A little more detail regarding this important subject 
would have been advantageous, and possibly Mr. Watson may be 
able to devote some time to the special study of the matter, in 
which he is much interested. We are unable to say from the 
figures before us, which are very meagre, whether the rate of 
infant-mortality of Glasgow is much higher than that of some 
other large towns, but we are inclined to think it is not so. Ina 
careful investigation it would be necessary to take sex into account 
as well as age, for it has been well established, that, as a rule, the 
death-rate for boys under one year of age is higher than that for 
girls, Abnormally high death-rates among very young children 
have not unfrequently been found to arise from the existence of 
customs prejudicial to their health, such as excessive wrapping up, 
amounting to partial suffocation. Turning to Part I, which deals 
with the population of Glasgow and the statistics of its trade, we 
find that owing to the recent agreement of the Registrar-General of 
England and Scotland as to the method of calculation, Mr. Watson, 
who has hitherto followed a method of his own, has adopted that 
fixed on by the two superior authorities. The threeresults derived from 
the three different modes of counting differed very little from each 
other, and from that obtained by the newly adopted plan. Glasgow 
now contains 566,940 persons—a result differing 3 per cent. from 
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that obtained by the Registrar-General for Scotland, 1} per cent. 
from that of Mr. Watson himself, and only $ per cent. from that 
of the Registrar-General of England. The most interesting 
portion of the statistics of the city for those who are not inhabi- 
tants of it, will be the figures relating to the shipping of the River 
Clyde. These figures show, even for 1878, a continuance of steady 
increase in the tonnage on the register of the port, and as might 
be expected, in the magnitude of the individual vessels. They also 
show that the tendency in the number of steamers to increase at 
the expense of sailing vessels has been very marked of late in 
Glasgow. The shipbuilding establishments of the Clyde had con- 
siderable demands on them in 1878, the tonnage launched in that 
year amounting to 211,989 tons as against 169,383 tons in 1877. 
The ruin caused by the bank failure effectually put a stop for the 
time to any tendency to further progress in the revival in ship- 
building, and on 3lst December, 1878, only 82,784 tons were still 
in process of construction or contracted for, a far lower amount 
than at any of the corresponding dates since 1866, when the 
amount was only 71,869 tons. Nevertheless, Mr. Watson speaks 
with pardonable pride of the position of the Clyde as a great 
shipbuilding port, and he especially mentions the ‘“ Orient” and 
the ‘‘ Arizona’”’ with satisfaction. As regards the imports of sugar, 
tea, and tobacco, 1878 shows decreases on 1877. On. the other 
hand, the statistics of the deposits of the ‘‘ National Security ” 
Savings Bank show that even in 1878, the process of saving went 
on, though more slowly than in previous years. It is interesting to 
know that the number of depositors also increased in 1878. Both 
these facts support the theory that times of depression are times 
of accumulation. 
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xviand 421 pp. 4to. Budapest, 1879... 
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Belgium— 
Exposé de la situation du Royaume de 1861 4 1875,| Ministry of the In- 
4¢ et 5° Fascicules. Imp. 8vo. Bruxelles.................... terior 
China — 
Imperial Maritime Customs— i) 


I. Statistical Series— 
Customs Gazette. Nos. xli and xlii, January— 





CRON Rae Dob! Yan PRN A RRRUN tl LEER GEE Re SENN R. Hart, Esq., In- 
Returns of Trade at the Treaty Ports for 1878 | spector - General, 
Parte S anid. Del 2ObM Westie) eret secs eee recent Shanghai 
Il. Special Series, No. 2— 
Medical Reports for half-year ended 31st March, 
1879 (17th issue). 4to. Shanghai, 1879................ J 
Denmark— 
Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift, Bnd 5—13, og Heefte | Danish Political Eco- 
1—6 af 14. 8vo. Kjobenhavn, ESTO-TOU Mc Saree: nomy Society 
Esypt— 
Essai de Statistique Générale de l’Egypte, 1873-77.) Directorate - General 
let et 2° volumes. Maps, 4to. Le Caire, 1879 ........ of Statistics : 
Le Commerce Extérieur, pendant l’années 1874-78. { Ministry of the In- 
pp. vii and 220. 4to. Le Caire, 1879) <...............04. terior 
France— 
Annuaire Statistique de la, 2° année, 1879. xxvi and ) 
BOO Dp, FMP. OY On! we AVES. wera ntset teens rentals cance | ) 
Statistique de la, nouvelle série, tome vi, année 1876. | Ministry of Agricul- 
xevil and 436 ipp., folio. Paris, 1879 “See {  tureand Commerce 
Tableau Général du Commerce de la, pendant l’année | 
1878.0 xxi and 789 Dp Atom AAs LO ange aren. ) 


Compte Général de I’ Administration de la Justice Cri- - | 
minelle, pendant l’année 1877. 4to. Paris, 1879 .... | 
Compte Général de l’Administration de la Justice | Ministry of Justice 
Civile et Commerciale pendant Vannée 1877. Ato. 
PAKS 1.80.9 45503 cithteosczeasy ag Sen eaete Oe nen pein, he ae ol 
Rapport sur le Commerce et le Tonnage relatifs au 
Canal Interocéanique. Rédigé par M. Levasseur. } M. EH. Levasseur 
Vo Pps Map, atom, Paris, LOsO vet nae eeeanetoia ae 
Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de 
legislation comparée, 3° sane Septenre—Nowenbe M. A. de Foville 
1879 870.0 atis Gi. ccest une ha ene 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle— 
Partie Littéraire, tome xxv, Nos. 3—5, SI ol 
ING ye Dre Tee ee nteothe ected te enteoreaatean: tae | 
» Technique, tome xxvii, Nos. 9—11, Septembre : 
HN Sr cettas 8vo. Paris, 1879 ie ies Oe ¢ The Editor 
Révue Géographique Internationale, 4° année, Nos. 44 | 
—46, June—Aoit. 1879.’ 4to. Paris . ................... J 
Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal de la, 
xx° année. 1879. Nos. 10—12, Betane Dosen The Society 
ling, Syol \Pamis ya oe tra.te dk oeseseearratenrsmeasieente et 


Germany— 


Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. I : Ae 
mperial Statistical 


Band xxxvii, Hefte 8—10. Cont ane ti 1879. yy Office 


4to. Berlin Re ee ha: 


1879. ] Additions to the Inbrary. 875 
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Germany— Contd. 
Conferenz der Directoren der Statistischen ae oa 
| Deutscher Stidie, Berlin, 4t»—6th October, 1879. 
DY, LOMO nF LICE Lp xt wih cin bs rt eee nee ae cca tne else 
| BERLIN. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Volkswirthschaft 
und Statistik, le" und 2° Jahrgang. 8vo. | Statistical Bureau of 
DAT > 10 di thscs.- siAieG «a dpctescun dashed ctat etl Berlin 
“ Veroéffentlichungen des Statistischen Bureau’s 
der Stadt; Hheschhessungen, Geburten, 
Sterbefalle und Witterung. Nos. 1—59, 
le Jan.—29* Nov., 1879. 4ito..... eee ceeee iy 
FRANKFURT-A-M. Jahresbericht tteber die Verwaltung \ 
des Medicinalwesens, u.s.w. der Stadt. | Medicalustacion 
Jahrgang xxii, 1878. 8yo. ,1879> ...:..0:6 \. Ane: ras te y 
> Beitrige zur Statistik der Stadt, 3°™ Band, | ae 
, EEOM SED EE AEs BLO LO. ssccuucceantesoanmetreces 
Hamepure. Handel und Schiffahrt, 1878. 216 pp., | Bureau of Trade Sta- 


SM Es MUR Pee ac cad pe cose essadaec, aowe. tistics 
The German Consul- 
PAL MOM CODY 16 TO BDOV CMs. cistscesst svete sasagrsAAstsevonsesndeaiy Got 


Saxony. Kalendar und Statistisches Jahrbuch uk 


das K®énigreich Sachsen, auf das Jahr | g 1a 
1880. 12mo0. Dresden veece.sccssssseseeceeseeee | ies: tiie 
» &eitschrift des K. Sachsischen Statistischen ; see "y a 
Bureaus, Jahrgang xxiv, 1878; Hefte 3 | 


und 4. 4to. Dresden, 1879 ..........0..022 s} 


Italy— 
Annali di Agricoltura, 1878, Nos. 4—7, e 11; e 1879, ) 
Nos. 8, 1O—12, 14:e 17. 8vo. Roma, Milano ............ 
Annali dell’ Industria e del Commercio, 1879. No. 1—9. 
Bc ee EVIE RN ao acd kn tS aan otnssek donna nang’ sions 
Annali di Statistica. Serie 2°, vol. 7, 8 e 9, 1879. 
Diagrams. 8vo. Roma, 187 ae 
Atti Parlamentari. Sessione del 1878-79. Camera den 
Deputati, No. 44. Relazione della Commissione | 
Centrale di Sindacato sulla Amministrazione dell’ 
Asse Ecclesiastico per l’anno 1878. 4to. Roma .... 
Bilanci Provinciali, anno xviii. 1879. xx e 46 pp., 
imp. 8vo. (Na Cy aa re eee 
Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi.di Alcuni dei princi- | Directorate- General 
pali Prodotti Agrari. Anno 1879. Nos. 33—42, of Statistics : 
MILL PO VOM ROM Ge sp cocenerhceh Sanopah inser cirennnanes oc gesrsevvkertonses + Ministry of Agricul- 
Bollettino Bimestrale delle Situazioni dei Conti. ture, Industry,.and 
Anno x, No. 8, Giugno, 1879. Imp. 8vo. Roma... Commerce 
Bolletino Bimestrale del Risparmio, Anno 4, Nos. 3 e 4s 
Giugno— Agosto. Imp. 8vo. Roma, 1875 
Bollettino mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’Emissione. Anno x, Nos. 6—8, Giugno— 
Agosto, 1879. Imp. 8vo. Pot ots eee 
Bollettino di Notizie Commerciali. Nos. 22—24, 
Agosto—Ott, 1879. Imp. 8vo. Roma oo... 
Bollettino Consolare. Vol. xv, fase. 7—10, Luglio— 
Ott, 1879. Svo. Roma  .....scccsseccerseeceereoseoronseeeees 
Statistica del Commercio Speciale di Importazione e di 
Exportazione dal Gennaio—Settembre, 1879. 4to. 
FROWN, cc diesucncisancousbersssvnsssonncannstnnsanscvensovarspneovedapareyraceeananes u 
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Italy— Contd. 
Ministero delle Finanze, Annuario del, pel 1879; 
anno xvili, xix and 952 pp., 8vo. Roma ................ 
Navigazione, Movimento della, nei Porti del Regno, 
anno xviii, 1878. Parte 1%, e appendice.  8vo. 


Directorate - General 
of Statistics : 


IcemaPL 7O es cous REA STC at Saeny Gt aaa 
Relazione sulle condizione Sanitarie dei corpi sia Con Vs 
ommerce 


Regia Marina durante il biennio 1877-78. 106 pp. 
Svo. Roma, Firenze; 1870.4. :.2%.see ere ee iy 


Rivista Europea, Rivista Internazionale. Vol. xv, 
fasc. 2—4 e vol. xvi, fase. 1—3, 1879. Imp. 8vo. + The Editor 
ERR enn COR a Pee SRM ATT ORY Ber ey Ri AU i bon aN deh 

Societa Italiana d’Igiene, Giornale della, anno a Tier nat ae 
No. 5, Sett.—Ott. Diagrams, 8vo. Milano, 1879 pete maa 


Japan. Imperial Meteorological Observatory, Tokei. | Statistical Bureau, 
Report for’1878. Sheet, 4ito. curs guissivateveissansssseces Tokio 


Netherlands— 
Staatkundig en Staathuishoudkundig Jaarboekje, ) 
uitgegeven door de vereeniging voor de Statistiek ; | 
31ste Jaargang, 1879. 12mo. Amsterdam................ Fue Society of 
Statistiek van de Schulden der Polders en Waters- the Netherlands 
chappen, bewerkt door de Vereeniging voor de Sta- 
tistiek. 93 pp., 4to. S. Gravenhage, 1879................ 4 


Norway— 
Officielle Statistik— 
C. No.5. Tabelle over de Spedalske i Norge 7 


aaret 1878. (L’Eléphantiasis) ............ 
» 9 00. Oversigt over Sindssygeasylernes Virk- 
somhed i aaret 1878. (Asiles d’ Aliénés) _— 
F. ',, 1. Stats Telegrafs Statistik for aaret r amie piste 
; LOTS teen ea renee eek eee 
» 99 2 Statistiske opgaver vedkommende det 
Norske Postveesen for aaret 1878. 4to, 
Christiania "L879 s.r cere oct earn eee 5 


Portugal— 

Bases d’un Plan d’Etudes Commerciales présentées au 
Congrés International de Géographie Commerciale a 
Bruxelles par la Société de Géographie de Lisbonne. 
Sl*pp. 7 Svo,,, Lisbonne, 1879 we. eect hee 


The Society 


Roumania— 
Statistica din— 

Indicile Comunelor din Dobrogea (Nomenclature 
générale des Communes de la Dobrodja.) 29 and 
xXyli pp.) folio, Ducurpsciv S79 Pinetree 

Miscarea populatiunii pe anu 1876, dupa Registrele 
starii civile (Mouvement de la Population). 93 pp., 
folio,, “Bucurescis 1870 eee crs eee 


Central Statistical 
Office: Ministry of 
the Interior 


Spain. Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin de la. | 
Tomo i, No. 1, 1876; tomo vi, No. 1, 1879, and } Tle So-iety 
tomo vii, Mos. 2—4, J uli— Ott. 8vo. Madrid sheet 


1879. ] Additions to the Library. : 877 
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United States— 

Agriculture, Department of, Special Report on the ot: aval 
Condition of dion Nos. 17 ee 19, Sobor an pee pee ae 
November, 1879. S8vo. Washington ..........cccc0 6 

Bureau of Statistics— 

Imports and Exports, Summary Statement of, | 
No. 12, June, and Nos. 2 and 3, August and Sep- 
COMO, LOT Gaccter ec ee ee : = 
Quarterly Report of the, to 30th June, 1879 (No. 4, + Wedoar COCs 
LS7S-70). Gyo. Washington 220 Jie ames: va 
Statistical Abstract for 1878. No. 1. 8vo. Wash- 
TEI 76s ve Ihe i re ah ee ier ER LSP re et tA Ei LB J) 
Centennial Commission, International Exhibition, 1876-— 
Report of the Director-General, including the 
Reports of Bureaus of Administration. Vols. i 


DECI 2 29 Pipe arb as let eee ee BEE RPT et eee 
Reports of the President, Secretary, and Executive 
Committee, with Journal of the Final Session ....| E. T. Steel, Esq., 
Appendix to the Reports of the Commission and $ Chairman of Com- 
Centennial Board of Finance. Cloth, maps, mittee on Printing 


BOA g ree COW ter rete toed area sicl Danaalcavon tt sto checieticaseds 
Description of the Grounds and Buildings of the 
Exhibition. Cloth, maps, plates, &e., imp. 8vo. 
Bein tscre las acre Py meee teeth, Wares eins dscns aan is 
Comptroller of the Currency, Annual Report of the, 
1st December, 1879. 7 ouch 8vo. Washington... I John ay ae 
Education, Report of the Commissioner of, for 
1877. Parts land 2. 8vo. Washington, 1879 .... 
Labor in Europe, state of, in 1878. Reports see | 


| Buran of Educa- 


tion 


the United States’ Consuls in the several countries 

of Europe. 428 pp., cloth, 8vo. Washington, 1879 
War of the Rebellion. The Medical and Surgical 

History of the. Part 2, vol. i. Medical History Surgeon-General, 

(2nd issue). 869 pp., cloth, plates, diagrams, &c., U.S. Army 

BAF MOONY BAMID LOM, NOU © ssestesvercrwige cacsnesteisescvecescevcbeves 
RuopeE Isztanp, Twenty-fourth Annual Report upon 

the Births, Marriages, and Deaths in the City of 


\ Dr. F. M. Snow 
Providence, for 1878. 8vo. Providence, 1879 ........ 


American Geographical Society, Bulletin of the, 1878.| The Society 
Nos. 5 and 6, and 1879, No.1. 8vo. New York .. 


American Statistical Review, The, by Charles 8. Hill Tie Maier 
Wol-i, part.) 187925 Svo. Now Y ork.....i....00...s0scc0002 


Bankers’ Magazine, New York. Series 4, vol. xiv, 
Nos. 4—6, October—December, 1879. 8vo .......... 


Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Journal of the. 
Series 3, vol. lxxviii, Nos. 3—5, September—Novem- 
Dee eR AG ocala sch dacsccncoe sh noes sencsesees ppaueanree's 


Western, The, new series, vol. v, No. 6, CaN iis at The Editor 
DS CRI ery LET ONG. SOE LOUIS sinssnecesevevessnsntsocees, 


39 


; The Institute 
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India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
Canada, Dominion of— 





Agriculture, Report of the Minister of, for 1878 ......... ) 
Inland Revenues of the Dominion of— ° 
depertdor 1878 . o8ab- te ek AM eae eat cess 
Supplement No. 1. Canal Statistics for 1878 ....... ... 
ns No. 2. Fifth Report on Weights and 
Mensur aie. .i2 tec Fc sears osloas ee yee oaphet oS 
- No. 3. Third Report on Adulteration of 
Pood: cath sos een Poe eee eee 
Department of the Interior, Report for 1878 ................ 
Nenitec of Justice, Report as to Penitentiaries, for 2 Deseepiwaeees 
ASTS TAME Reece ie Ae ten ete ie, An tet Ee a 
Marine and Fisheries Department, Eleventh Annual PUT a rouge 
Report: of; fori ley): cnx G: octane ce eeh ee ae emer 
Militia, Fifth Annual Report on the State of, for 1878 
Postmaster-General, Report of the, for 1878 ................ 


Pirbhe Accounts, for 1878 cteseainadaeiicMts--tvecudetcaercte 
Public Works, Annual Report of the Mumister of, 
1 Fo Bap Meee EPPS Soh cree eee etch Meee nett arene 
Secretary of State, Report of the, for 1878 .. ................ 
Trade and Navigation Tables, for 1878. 8voe. ‘Ottawa, 
UST S79 0s cas, peg, Sine ie Ui ae oe ee aan $ 








India, British— 
Census of the Central Provinces, 1872. Folio ............ 
Report on Sanitary Measures in 1877-78, with Miscel- 
laneous Information up to June, 1879. ‘Vol. xi. 


India Office 


[ OA2415 |. OE CROs UFO sees. eto k eee aa eee ee 
Trade and Navigation, Monthly Returns of. Current | y,a:3n Government 
TUM DOLE  Civiencins hase Aes aceinet oer tie eircom Oe lah saa Meso 


Beneau. Asiatic Society of — 
Proceedings, No. 4, Avril, and No. 7, July, 1879 . 
Journal, vol. xlviii, part 1, Nos. 1 and 2, and part 2, 
Nos. 1 and 2, 1879, plates and diagrams, 8vo. 
Oo ae Roe eres Om RTOS RE aS Mae y Pi a Tae Seale F 


The Society 


New South Wales— 
Twenty-third Annual Report of the Registrar-General 


on Vital Statistics, for 1878. Folio. 1879 ......68.. \ Registrar-General of 
Statistical Register of, for 1878. Folio. Sydney, New South Wales 
LES VAC EIRP pert Pah Re Seidel apne. CNR UMS, ed RAL 


Agent-General for 


Another Copy Of thé above... . snes acdsee Nebr SouthaW ales 


New Zealand. Friendly Societies, 2nd Annual Report | Registrar of Friendly 


by the Bepisttariols. FOUG) sagascucs yy Oak eta: Societies 
Queensland. Nineteenth Annual Report on Vital Sta- ] . 
bistros, 1578.4, olin m IS7O. ene ee eae y Registrar-General 


South Australia— 
Transactions of the Philosophical Society of Adelaide The Societ 
for:1877-782) 135 pps plates(Svor! ae ere \ mobster 
Annual Report of the South Australian Institute, The Thetitat 
1878-79, 12 pp., post dito, Adelaide ......ssesee I Oa oe 


1879. ] Additions to the Library. 
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Tasmania, Statistics of the Colony of, for 1878. Folio.| EH. C. Nowell, Esq., 


PRA Ge LO WIE as hans, hatte en etn, ae 


Victoria— 


; Government Statist 


Statistical Register of the Colony of, for 1878. 
Part 1. Blue Book 


PPO OOHT HH Herero ere ee eres Heese Hees eee Hesse Oerese 


2. Peru banore tah ites aes Paha ee eas 
. = Ravn der nen th eee, es ee | Agent-General for 
» 4 Vital Statistics, &c. Folio .............. es 
Sere Lia, CYTE Oe I t tey chide hae. wet Ek ee | 

Gn ReVOCLULGCEROI TOC, Nioceteric ids Rann RS 


»9 J 
Australasian Statistics for 1878, with Report by the }, 
Government Statist. Folio 00... eer Suen } H. H. Hayter, Esq. 
Mineral Statistics for 1878. Folio. Melbourne ........ 4 
Reports of the Mining Surveyors and Rois Minister of Mines 
quarter ended 30th June, 1879. Folio. wo... 
Royal Society of, Transactions of the. Vol.xv., xxviiiand The Soci 
79 pp., plate and diagrams. 8vo. Melbourne, i879 f poesia 
Melbourne University, Calendar for 1878-80. xii and | Sir Redmond Barry, 
OOD, CLOEI BIO eek testis dec oSecneksov, BlansHd sta doae Chancellor ; 


United Kingdom— 


Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, with Abstract’) 
Returns for the United Kingdom [ C-2407 |. 8vo.. 1879 Board of Trad 
Trade and Navigation, Monthly Returns of. Current Mae Ss abate 
PUN DOR ee cc acete istics Samet Cia Soe ee AS chs asvcot soublesaatunes 
Agriculture, Central Chamber of, Annual Reports of 
the Council of the. Nos. 3—14, 1868-79............... 
Constitution and Laws of Association of, with i 
SEW REN OVOP BLIOTUOOM My Oh, 20012). 2 gecleiagcs anaes elas 
Building Societies, Return of the, Incorporated under 
the Building Societies Acts, 1874 and 1875, for a 
year ending 1878, including Great Britain and Ire- 
fend Vext.paper 296, 18700) Folios .ci elie 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, Annual Reports of, ) 
Nos. 1, 4, 5, 7, 8—16, 18, 19, 1860 and 1863, 64, 
GOS ATG Eas (BS aks or 20S ae Ce ae 
Reprint of Debate in House of Commons on Mr.8.S8. } 
Lloyd’s Motion for a Minister of Commerce and 
Fr On ees Sa a a | 
Resolutions adopted at a Special Meeting held at > James Hole, Hsq. 
TTR aR G LED irs ceceg ocyisuseoeseescesielecesosssanyodvess 
The Canadian Tariff, a Paper prepared by Sir A. T. 
Galt, for the Belfast Meeting. 8vo. London, 1879 
Capital and Labour, vol. vi, No. 289, containing 
Report of Meetings at Belfast, August, 1879. 
LOO NS rae Ste, ke he | eR ae ed Oo OR ee 2 
Factories, Return of the Number authorised to be 
inspected, with the Number of Persons employed and | A. Redgrave, Esq ., 
the Number of Spindles, Looms, &c., used, up to 31st C.B. 
October, 1879. Parl. paper No. 324, 1879. Folio... 
Railways, Summary of Statistics of, for the years 
1874-78, compiled from the Returns of the Board of + The Compiler 
Trade, by W. T. Dent, N.E.R. Sheets. 1879 ........ 


VOL. XLII. PART IY. ou 


Capt.. P.. G. Craigie, 
Secretary 


Registrar of Friendly 
Societies 
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England and Wales— 
Friendly Societies, &c., Reports, 1877. Part II (A), ] Registrar-General of 
Appendices E, F, and G. Nos. 388—I. Folio........ Friendly Societies 
Local Government Board, Eighth Annual Report of ] The Board 
the, 21878-79 (C-9372).,/Syo... 1879. a 
Quarterly Returns of Marriages, Births, and Deaths. \ 
Nos. 116, 120, and 128. 8vo. 1877-79 ........:csscesee | 
Weekly Returns of Births and Deaths in London and 1 Re rE ae of 
in twenty other large towns (several numbers to com- England 
plete the Society’s series); and current numbers. | 
BVO. Y los oniahossecsuss-tpechae eo chde sacbapne eae tet eared ak aeons 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, Works and’ 


Buildings, Reports of H.M. Commissioners, No. 57, Commitineinntes ie) 


H.M. Woods and 


for 1879 (and several earlier Reports to complete the 
BELIES) © AE OMO WANs ccismentqtiee marcontnonne taser ae Eee raat Pr OreEts, 
treland— 


Weekly Returns of Births and Deaths of eight large) 
towns, current numbers, with an Annual Summary. 
BVO. ee reacyate cuved -orteinennabbicnp aaceuenee eed septa en eee ea reciente l Registrar-General of 

Quarterly Returns of the Marriages to June, and Births, Ireland 
and Deaths to September, 1879. No. 63. 8vo. | 
Dour bo iin oceasesntoneactles coerce a eae eee ea eee hace! 5; 

Statistical and Social Inquiry, Society of. Journal of 
the. Vol. vii, No. 6, part 55, July, 1879. sro Th Society 
Dati 88, te Roce pedpope nes eae os eet ee TP feet te 


Scotland— 
Weekly and Monthly Returns of Births, Deaths, and ) 


Marriages im the eight principal towns of, current | Registra Comer ge 


TUMADOP GUS V0 si, goose ach lake Apategesed funn vuecmprepaapnatcbe eeeeeag ans Gnothond 
Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in, | i Pee 

to September, 1879.) IN0.\99., i8W0 4 seteesvecsacorerseorseges he 3 
‘GLAsSGow— 


Mortality tables of the city of, with Remarks by the 
Medical Officer, for the quarters ended 30th > Dr. J. B. Russell 
June and September, 1879. 870. .....s.scscasesvereceeees 

Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of, 1878-79. 
Volsxt, Nor2, plates, Ge.) Syo- 85 cease 

Unemployed Relief Fund during 1878-79, Report of : 


The Society 


Acting Committee of 


the Administration of. By K. M. Macleod. 48 pp. the Wand 


Syon vGlasgow hd 79 Socmtss ciate eer eee 


Authors, &c.— 

Arkinson (Epwarp). Labor and Capital, Allies not) 
Enemies. (Harper’s Half Hour Series.) 98 pp., 
32mo. New es BS ZOL Mies tit cet deste cee 

ATKINsoN (EDWARD). Chart giving a graphical pre- 
sentation of the comparative eae the States md f The Author 
Territories of the United States and the Countries 
of Hurdpe?, Jisheptic (Boston, aha sentt ascot ee a 

Bourne (STEPHEN). Extended Colonisation a Neces- 
sity to the Mother Country. 31 pp., 8vo. 1879 . i 

Brassey (THomas, M.P.). Foreign Work and nen 





33 


Messrs. Longman 


Wages considered with reference to the Depression 
and Co. 


of Trade. 417 pp., cloth, 8vo. London, 1879 ........ 


1879.] Additions to the Library. 881 
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Authors, &c.— Contd. 

CernuscHit (Henrt). Bi-metallism in England and 
Abroad; an Answer to a Letter from H. H. Gibbs, $ The Author 

Haq. . 52 pp.,.8v0.- London, 18794, ccs cr 

Cont (Dr. E. R.). Movimiento de la Poblacion de 

Buenos Aires. 60 pp. ............ 

“ Apuntes sobre el Movimiento de 

la Poblacion de Buenos Aires 

durante el afio 1878. 86 pp..... 





* La Mortalidad Infantil en Buenos y 
UA UR OR? 10g BOP Dic liex ner tonsatcact raed 

* El Servicio Sanitario de Buenos 
Aires. 16 pp., 8vo. Buenos 
areas LALO ce re tee j 


Cornisu (W. R., F.R.C.S.). The Influence of eee | 
on the Growth of Population. 24 pp., diagrams, 
OMG TMNT TSU LS (toes pehiccsecicotessivorecescactosuns Pves 

CoxwortHy (FRANKLIN). Electricity the sole agent 
MORE LO PTR OV Oe) cect oc tsscaiiencrecoscncssiteeatececosnes és 

Hatt (HE. Heprrz). Lands of Plenty, British North 
America, for Health, Sport and Profit. xii and 192 eine Pg oven 
pp., cloth, maps, 8vo. London, 1879 ........ eee Jp. eee ae 

JEPHSON (H.L.). The Valuation of Property in Ire- 

land. A paper read at the 
Glasgow Meeting of the British 
Association, 1876. 14 pp., 8vo. 
3 Some Remarks on the desirability ‘ Dr. W. Neilson 
of Simultaneous and Identical Hancock 
Legislation for England and 
Ireland. A paper read at the 
Dublin Meeting of the British 
Association, 1878. 15 pp., 8vo. 
Knox (Joun Jay). The National Banking System. 
Address of the Comptroller of the Currency at the 

* Annual Convention of the American Heer Asso- John day aes 
ciation, 1879. 14 pp., 8yo.. New York. ...............0. 

Marsnatt (A. and M. P.). The Economics of Industry. | Messrs. Macmillan 


xiv and 231 pp., cloth, 12mo. London, 1879............ and Co. 
Meniex (Mons.). L’Avenir Economique. Tome 2°, | Messrs. Plon and Co., 
partie Economique. 724 pp., 8vo. Paris, 1880... Paris 


Morsetit (Prorrssor H.). Il Suicidio saggio di 
Statistica Morale Comparata del. 512 pp., esto} The Author 
eras, SO...” Muland, LS 7D oiccjo csscemsesreeccdenneceesennonnnen 

NEUMANN-SPALLART (F.X.y.)|Die Reichsraths-Wahlen) F. X. von Neumann 
und ScurmmeEr (G. A.). vom Jahre 1879 in Spallart, Esq., 
Oesterreich. 80 pp., 8vo. Stuttgart, 1880. ............ D.C.L. 

Van pen Bere (N. P.). The Silver Question, with N.S. Van Senten,Hsq., 
introductory chapter on the Currency in Holland; The Netherlands 
and Java. 46 pp., diagrams, 8vo. Liverpool, 1879 Consul at Liverpool 

Waruerston (HE. J.). Our Railways: Should they 
be Private or National Property? 60 pp., 8vo. » The Author 
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Bankers, Journal of the Institute of. Parts 1—3, June, ha tn anita 
August, and November, 1879. Plate, 8vo. ea comin pry 
British Association, Report of the Forty-ninth Meeting, & | 
held at Sheffield, in August, 1879. Cloth, maps, + The Association 
CIA gras, COC. OVO torsos cescns gee rae aes ke 
Civil Engineers, Minutes of Proceedings of the Insti-" 
tution of, vol. lviii, Session 1878-79. Part 4. Cloth, > The Institution 
plates, and Hiserams, Sv Odi. LOM porte cn steeser ences 
Kast India Association, Journal of the. Vol. x, Nos. 1 
and 2,1876-77 ; and vol. xii, No. 2, 1879, 8vo. London 
Honea Anon 20087 Ga PUNE | ras Aunty 
King’s College, Calendar for 1879-80. 12mo. London.... The College 
Labouring Classes, the Magazine of the Society for) 
Improving the Condition of the, No. 262, October, + The Society 


\ The Association 


LS7ONSv0. AlLOMGSi 1 ciacriccte hs alleeiate ene ee 
Lancashire and Cheshire, Transactions of the Historic 
Society of. 8rd series, vol. vii, Session 1878-79, cloth, mn 


maps, plates, dc... S¥0., Liverpool 5: oc scer. oa-re tor necaee >> 
Loca] Taxation Committee, Annual Reports, for Cankaince ate 
1877, 1878, and 1879. 8vo. London......cccccessceeseesee: i be serine big ee 7 
Manchester Public Free Libraries, 27th Annual Report } 
of the Council of the City on the, 1878-79. 31 pp., + Chief Librarian 
BVO. psircssoacne bboedendetatuetecet a Renae akcetheecr nee Case rae 
Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions of the. 
Bessien EO7S-(05) POvies ot tn parte atone 
Mechanical Engineers, Proceedings of the Institution, The Institati 
No. 4, August, 1879. Plates, 8vo. London ............. i ie seh iagees 
Royal Agricultural Society, J ournal of the. 2nd series, | ry, Secice 
vol. xv, part 2, plates, &. 8vo. London, 1879 . ot Pa 
Royal Asiatic Society, Journal of the, new series, 
vol. x, part 2, April, 1878. 8vo. London o.csseccscsece ‘} 
Royal Geographical Society— 
Proceedings of the, new series, vol. 1, Nos. 10 and 11, 
October and November, 1879. 8vo. London .... 
Journal of the, vol. xlviii, 1878, cloth, maps, 8vo. | 
TOV OB 45. cogs oan end vote es seta deneaaicte aase oe eines “4 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Soevety— i 
Proceedings of the, vol. vii, No.8. 8V0..........:.cecree | 
Catalogue of the ‘Library, vols. i—iii, cloth, 8vo. 
1879 St Aa sg Ronde wa sadn gan SRE Ss CR re Soa ee eg r ” 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, published by the 
Royal Med. and Chir. Soc., vol. lxii, cloth, plates, 
By US EO ites Bi phoebe Be nce atacmere etn a tiey eens ae P 
Royal United Service Institution, Journal of the, Ala a: 
ey xxiii, No. 102. Maps, &c., 8vo. London, 1879. } The a 
Social Science Association, Sessional Proceedings of the, 
vol. ii, No.1; vol. iii, No. 27; vol. iv, Nos. 10 and The A tj 
21; vol. vi, No. 11; vol. xi, Nos. 1—10. 8vo. © Association 


\ The Society 
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Surveyors, Transactions of the Institution of, vol. xii, Pra. 24 
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University College, London— 
Calendar for Session 1879-80, cloth, 8vo. 1879........ 
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Agriculture in England and the United States (see Brassey) 
abstracts of crop returns for 1878 . 
Agricultural Returns for 1879 [from Mr. R. Giffen’ s annual 
Report to the Secretary of the Board of Trade] . : . 


Increased willingness on the part of farmers to give information in spite of 
the depression 

Total quantity of land yeturned in 1879, variations in areas of different crops, 
decrease in wheat, and corresponding increase in barley, potatoes, and 
pasturage 


Increase of orchards ; number of live stock, decline of imports of horses, &e, 


Table of acreage under crops, and each description of crop, and live stock in 
grazing and in corn counties of England . : “ 

Returns of crops and stock in Australia and the United States 

Tables of total area, and acreage of crops and grass, and number of live stock 
in United Kingdom, 1878-79 * 

Table of population of United Kingdom, and value of imports of live stock, 
corn, and dead meat, and provisions, from 1852 to Movie wee 7 2 


The Crops of 1879 [from the ‘‘ Times” of 3rd November, 1879] 


The wheat crop of 1879, the worst on record since 1816 

Normal average yield per acre in the different counties, and estimated ‘produce 
for 1879, if ‘the crop had been an average one : 

A deficient harvest, more so than appears, from a greater percentage being 
required for seed ‘ : 

Details of many cases in which the crops have proved worthless 

Estimated wheat production of the United Kingdom. s 

Hstimated consumption, and home and foreign ‘supply of wheat 


defective, as a cause of famines 


the causes of the depression in (see Lefevre) : E 
AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION, speeches of Mr. Chaplin and Mr. T. 
Brassey on moving a royal. commission on . ‘ : : 
AOCRICULTURAL INTEREST, details of distress of, in 1878 . ; : 


Aaqricunrurat Losses and erisis. See Farmers. 
AGRICULTURAL produce of the United Kingdom, table of quantity and 
value’ .. . 3 : ‘ : : > : : : 
of 1878, the largest in the history of the United States 
Atice, Princess, Grand Duchess of Hesse, address of condolence to 
the Queen on the death of 
Amici, Essai de Statistique Générale de VBeypte (notice ‘of) 
ANALYSIS, on Tabular (see Guy) . : 
AssizE of bread and ale, and other articles of food since 1208 ‘ 
reign of Elizabeth, 1595 : ; - ; é : r 
from reign of Anne to Victoria 
AUsTRALIA. Statistics of Australasian Colonies [from the Registrar- 





General of New South Wales] . , ; ; : : , 
Statistical return showing the relative positions and aggregate importance of 
the Australasian colonies, 1878 A 5 ° é : 2 


tables of statistics of . P i F i : ‘ 


PAGE 
751 
296-7 


790 
790 
790-93 


794-5 


796-8 
798-9 


800-807 
808 
808 
808 
809-11 
812-13 
813 

814 
815-18 


80 
771 


784-90 
283-4 


535-6 
751-2 


566-7 
869 

644, 

100, &e. 
119 
122-31 


858 


858-9 
390-91 
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Banks, on some effects of a Crisis on the Banking Interest e 
Martin) . . 

table of yearly transactions of those of England and France com- 
pared with accumulation of gold and silver since 1851 

foreign, table of notes and bullion in, 1873-78 . . 

The Increase in the Number of Banks and Branches - in the 
Metropolis, the English Counties, Scotland, and Ireland, during 
Twenty Years 1858-78, with Deductions Relating to the Clear- 
ing House Returns, the Increase on the Average Annual Cir- 
culation of Bank of England, &e., by William Newmarch 
[from the “ Bankers’ Magazine” of October, 1879 


Great incr ease in the branches of banks; the returns ce from the ‘‘ Banking 
Almanac,” and arranged on the plan adopted by Mr. Dun . 

Tables of metr opolitan banks, and their metropolitan and country branches, 
1858-78; ditto manufacturing and agrieultural regions, and general 
summaries . 

— statements of total resources of banks, and. discount houses, 1850-7 1- 14; 
and clearing house ¢ables 1867-79 . 

— increase of annual circulation of Bank of England, and total of bank 
offices in United Kingdom . 

Summary tables of banks and their branches, metropolitan and provincial, 
1858-78 A : 

Territorial éables of the metropolitan and pr ovincial districts . ‘ 


Bank oF EneLtanp— 
weekly return of the issue and banking aia for the year 


1878 : : ; 
variations in its liabilities and public deposits up to Ist J anuary, 
1879 ‘ d ; 


Banks, Lonpoy, clearing house, and amounts of promissory notes in 
circulation (in England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland) : 


for the year 1878 . : ‘ , ; : : ; 
clearing house returns, 1878 . : : . : , 
Bankers’ Clearing House Returns . : : . . 


Table of annual totals passed on fourth of month, Stock Exchange account 
days, and consols settling days, and on other days, 1867-79 2 


Banks (Jornt Stock). Tables of depreciation in value of shares, 
18784) 2. 4 : i : ; ¢ , ; ; : 

value of bank shares in relation to the panics of 1866 and 

1878 : : , , F 

fall in price of shares, 1878. 

London and other, and Bank of England, tables of their 

balance sheets . . 

London, table of their profit and loss account, 1878 . 

London, decrease of deposits in, in 1878, 103 millions 

City of Glasgow, effect of the catastrophe in causing greater 

fallin prices. ; : ’ ; ‘ ‘ 

details of the frauds of, kor ie 

Bank LiaBivity, effects of limited or unlimited, consequence of 
exempting trustees from liability, and scheme for "regulating ditto 


With what Margin of Uncalled Capital may the Leading 
Unlimited Banks safely become Limited? {letter to the 
“Statist”? by John Dun] . : . . : , : 


Difficulties attending the change from unlimited to limited liability . 

Rate of loss to business risks ascertained in the five recent large bank failures 

Caleulation of unealled margin of capital to be maintained by the five 
leading unlimited banks if they become limited : $ 5 

Advantages of their becoming limited ;: ‘ z 























Bank Norss, origin of, in the deposit note of the seventeenth century 
Bere (N. P. van den). The Silver Question (analytical notice of) 
Brvan (G. Phillips). Remarks on the labour question in connection 
with our colonies. ; : 
Boat Races. University Boat Races and Sun- -Spot Cycles ‘ : 


PAGE 
663 


412 
500 


817 
817 
819-25 
827-9 
829-30 


831-3 
835-44 


364-5 
667-8 
367 


294, 
504 


504-5 


672-6 


676-80 
501 


690-97 
666-7 


44, 
277-9 


687-8 


844, 


844: 
845 


847 
848 


681-2 
863 


399 
328-9 
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Boors. English Literaturein 1878. F : i y : 


Extracts from the ‘‘Publishers’ Circular,” with analytical table of books pub- 
lished in 1878, and comparison with 1877, showing increase of 220 F 


Notes on Economical and Statistical Works . j 


Hansen’s “ Denmark’s Statistik,” vol. iii [means of conveyance, post office, 
financial history and trade maps] . 

Madsen’s “ Mathematical oe of the Traffic of Denmark, Sw eden, and 
Norway with the rest of the World,” 1871-77 d : fs 

Japan Postmaster-General’s seventh report, 1878 3 3 , F 

Cognetti de Martiis, * Latin Monetary Union ” 

Feer-Herzog, a Report on the Monetary Conference of Paris, » August, 1878. 

Mannequin, “Le Probléme aii ae et la Distribution de la “Richesse,” 


1879 : , é . 7 
Hildebrandt’s Science Index, 22 1879 Pt ay eee cart 3 . 
Notes on Economical and Statistical Works . : ; : 


W. W. Hunter’s “Report.on the Statistical Survey and Imperial Gazetteer 
of India, 1878 ” 

A. Soetbeer’s “ Edelmetall- Produktion und Werthverhiltniss zwischen Gold 
und Silber ”’. é ; F ; f ‘ é 


Notes on Heonomical and Statistical Works . 4 ‘ pt 


H. H. Gossen, “ Entwickelung der Gesetze des menschlichen Verkehrs und 
der daraus fliessenden Regeln fiir menschlichen Handeln,” 1854 [Develop- 


ment of the Laws of Human Commerce] . 5 ' z 
A. Vessélovsky, “‘ Aunwaire des Finances Russes,” 1879 “ ¥ - 
“ Essai de Statistique Générale de l’Kgypte,” 1873-77 5 . 
Appendix to “‘ Report from Select Committee on Wine Duties ” , : 


“ Kuropean and United States’ Tariffs, &c.,” 1840-78. 


see Library of the Society. 
Botty (—). Remarks in discussion (Martin, Effects of a Crisis on 
Banks) . . « : : ; ‘ P : ‘ 
BouRNeE (Stephen). On Some Phases of the Silver Question 


Connection of gold with silver; depreciation of the latter 254 per cent. since 
1857, or 18 per cent. since 1871; difficulty in kuowing whether an apparent 
increase in value of gold be due to a decrease of value in other articles, 

Relation of production and quantity of precious metals to state of trade 

amount of gold in existence in 1849, 560 millions, and production of 

gold since 1849, 5722 millions, and of silver 241525 millions F 

table showing estimated production of gold and silver in each year from 
1849 to 1877, with imports and exports of bullion, coin, and merchandise 
since 1860 . 

Sufficiency of gold supply ; “table showing percentage annual increase of 
gold and merchandise on existing amount of gold, “and its. sufficiency for 
international exchanges. 

— table of yearly transactions of London Clearing House and Bank of 
England and France compared with estimated accumulations of gold and 
silver since 1851 

every ounce of gold does much more duty now, from the time of trans- 
mission of bullion and of the realisation of the value of goods after dispatch 
to other countries being ha!ved by steam, oc ty &e., and the excessive 
use of cheques “ 

Fall in prices; reference to Mr. Giffen’ s, Mr. Jevons’ 8, "and the “Economist ” 
systems of index-numbers, and table of ditto, 1847- 79 2 

— table of index-numbers for prices of articles in the rea of produe- 
tion, and comparison with home prices é 

Purchasing power of gold; the influence of gold in raising or - reducing prices 
dependent on the circumstances of its production and facilities for employ- 
ment, and the recent fall in prices more due to the condition of manu- 
facturers and buyers than to the appreciation of gold A 

Variations in the value of gold: the permanent and temporary values as 
shown in stationary (public funds) or fluctuating (bank.rate) investments 














France, and Germany 

the price of gold lying absolutely secure in Government stocks at a fixed 
value of 3 per cent., shown to vary so much that it cannot be used’ as 
having a fixed value in relation to silver or other commodities 

Production and depreciation of silver; average rate of increase since 1849, 
8 millions, with fable of production on each year and price in London mar ket, 
imports, exports and bills on Indian Government . 

—— no regular effect on price from increased production nor ‘fiom absorption 
by the East i F F F : F ; 





table of yearly price of Government stocks, and bank rates in England,. 
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302 
332 
333 
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333 
834 


539 


702 
406 


407-8 
408-11 
408-9 
409-10 
411 
412 
4.13 


413-15 
416. 


417-19 
419 
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422 
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PAGE 
Bourne (Stephen). On some Phases of the Silver Question—contd. 


Production and depreciation of silver; causes to which the fall is due in the 
opinion of the House of Commons Committee: increased yield of Nevada 
mines, introduction of gold currency in Germany, Scandinavia, the Latin 
Union, and Holland, and decreased demand for India ; - 423-4 
— other important causes: the ceasing of money-hoarding from banking 
facilities ; banking accounts kept by petty tradesmen; the greater con- 
wenlience of the superior metal (gold) reducing silver to "the condition of a 
commodity . . a . 4 Be 


Depression of trade: coincidence of the decay in the value of silver eles 

its earlier stages, and the decrease in our exports . hee yer, 
— direct effects of the silver depreciation less than the indirect, on our 

trade, from our standard being a gold one . 426 
— losses in transmission of Government payments from India to England 

last year 13 per Cent. (2 millions) . 427 


—- the loss on the depreciation of the Tadian rupee, balanced by the 
surplus exports, the labour and produce in them having obtained more 
rupees : 427-8 
—— fallacy of supposing that the decline in our exports, fall of prices, and 
depression of trade, are all due to the altered relation in the value of gold 
and silver . 428 
Bi-metallic and other theories: the two principal, the hi-metallic and the cold 
standards, and difficulties connected with the fermer, in the bulk, and 








accumulation of silv er, and the expenditure and loss on recoinage . 428-30 
difficulties of Mr. Seyd, Colonel Smith and Mr. Hendrik’s proposals with 
regard to India, for preserving the value of the rupee 430-31 
“benefits of each country having but a single standard, but evils of all 
changing to gold, in the complete demonetisation of silver « 431 
+ the pr esent derangements of mercantile affairs will cure themselves ; 
without forced remedies likely to create a worse disease . 4 - 482 
Concluding remarks: recapitulation of the phases of the question . 432-3 


Postscript: illustrations of the meaning of the value of the pound and ex- 
planation of the apparent disparity of results in calculatious between 1873 


and 1877, and 172 and 1878 F 3 ; - 433-5 
Tables of production of gold and silver, 1852- 78 = 436 
—— of imports and exports of corn ‘and bullion and merchandise in each 

country, 1860-77. 437-8 


—— of principal imports and exports of the United Kingdom, 1872 and 1878 439-43 


Discussion on Mr. Bourne’s Paper: 
Giffen (Robert) 


Qbjections to Mr. Bourne’s opinion on the meaning of a “ pound sterling ;” 
difference between “inereased value of gold, and diminished value of 
commodities,” “amount of gold production,” and “non-relation of a 
smaller or larger stock of gold with the fall of prices;” doubts as to 
requirements for gold haying much diminished; the depression of trade 
caused by such operations as those of Collie and Co., and Heugh, Balfour 
and Co., aud by bank financing. . : : : . 444-6 


Jevons (Stanley) 


Mr. Bourne’s opinion that the “fall of prices is not due to the scarcity of 
gold,” considered; the continual downward tendency in the value of silver 
to gold since the time of the Greeks and Romans ; the bi-metallic system 
likely to become obsolete in France ; the Indian currency best left to right 


itself . : : : : : : . 446-7 
Langley (— ) 
Movement in Liverpool and Manchester for an inquiry into a bi-metallic 
currency . 4 < . . ° : . 447 


Levi (Leone) 


Objection to a bi-metallic currency; the single standard the sole method of 
minimising the inconveniences of comparing the values of commodities . 447-8 


Cohen (L. L.) 


fleet good of making changes in the currency, and confusion in India 
likely toarise from fresh legislation ; ; great discrepancy between Mr. Bourne’s 
and Mr. McCulloch’s estimate of the consumption of the precious metals 
by wear and tear, and in arts and manufactures, 2 millions, and 19 millions 
{not 29 millions, 10 being for coinage}; a “ pound sterling,” though a 
fixed standard, yet a variable quantity as to its purchasing power; uncertain 
amount of the quantity of silver yet kept in store by the German Govern- 


ment, and desirability of its exact value being known : 5 - 448-9 
Coles (John) 
Difficulty in arriving at the exact amount of silver imported into India - 430 


Lefevre (G. J. Shaw) 


Differed from Mr. Bourne as to placing the causes of the depreciation of silver 
in excess of imports, or depression of trade, aud as to varying price of gold 
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Bovrye (Stephen). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Lefevre (G. J. Shaw)—contd. 
affecting the price of Government stocks; doubtful character of an appre- 
ciation of gold in recent years, as causing a fall in prices; the depreciation 
of silver contemporaneous with its increased production i in 1872, followed 
by its demonetisation in Germany, &c., and its probable cure by a falling 
off in production ; plans like bi-metallism for that purpose very objectionable, 
and a temporary ‘annual loss t by India on the transmission of payments to 
this country a lesser evil . . : : . : : 


Murray (J. C.) 
The original currency of India a gold one; proposal that it should be again 
introduced, with notes and silver to pay trade balance due to England, “ke. 
Bourne (Stephen), reply in discussion : 


The value of the pound sterling more fixed than gold itself; property like 
consols, though equally valuable at all times in producing the same 
interest, variable in price; his paper a reply in some measure to Mr. Giffen’s 
on the Fall of Prices ; reference to discrepancies between his and Sir H. 
Hay’s figures for the last three years; present accumulation of gold from a 
Eeaine of transactions requiring its use; amount of wear and tear of 
silver, &c. . : - : : c 5 : . 


Bourne (Stephen). Remarks in discussion (Giffen on Fall of Prices) 
ditto (Hanwick on Compulsory Education in Ireland) é ‘ 
Bowvircu’s system of collection of facts on cards (notice of) . 
Brassey (Thomas). Inaugural Address as President of the Statis- 
tical Society, November, 1879, “ Agriculture in England and the 
United States” : : ; ; ; : F : : 


Difficulties of the landed interest from adverse seasons and American eal 


tition ° 
The information giv en, extracted from annual report of Mr. ©. Worthington, 
of the Department of Agriculture, Washington . . 


The production of 1878 the largest in the history of the United States 

Table of the acreage ; product. and value of gfe fa crops of 1878 in the 
States 

Great decline in prices there of wheat and maize since 1864, from increased 
production and appreciations in currency 

Yield per acre, 12'2 bushels in United States, compared with 205 bushels in 
the United ‘Kingdom 

Notice e the production of other crops, toba acco, and cotton, number of live 
stock, &c. . 

Freights and railway "charges, probable gradual increase of, as the eastern 
seaboard land is thrown out of cultivation, and production diminishes in 
competition with the far west 

Fluctuation in our importations of horned cattle, sheep, and preserv ved pro- 
visions, showing large increase 

The fertility of the soil under English farming due to the large number of 
sheep maintained . 

High rates of agricultural w ages in the States, as well as of rents, clothing, &. 

Large farms increasing in the States, and their average size the same as in 
ingland 

The area of our farms determined by long experience, and our practical cor- 
rection of obsolete laws by their disuse c 

Prospects of a large displacement of arable by pasture land . 

Statement on the increased acreage of potatoes and of fruit land, and large 
value of the returns per acre vans a pamphlet by Mr. Whitehead, ‘of 
Barming) . 

The progress of exhaustion of land on the western seaboard ‘of America, and 
cost. of transport, likely soon to allow the British farmer his legitimate 

rofits : 

The future full of hope i in the power of compensating changes : 4 


Brassey (T.). Speech in Parliament on Mr. Chaplin’s motion for a 
royal commission on agricultural depression 
Foreign Work and English Wages, with reference to the Depres- 
sion of Trade (analytical notice of) . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 
Breav. See Assize of. 
Brert (Thomas). Remarks in discussion (Hancock on pees 
Education in Ireland) . 
BRIDGEWATER ( — ). Remarks on the want of moisture on the soil of 
Victoria : : 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. Section F, Hoononia Sateen anit Statistics, 
Address of the President of the Forty-Ninth Meeting held at 
Sheffield, August, 1879 (see Lefevre, Shaw) d ‘ : a 
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Brown (Harold). Remarks in discussion (Martin, Effects of a Crisis 
on Banking) . 
BULLION AND SPECIE, “gold and silver imported and exported : 
January—December, 1876-78 


© . 


CaIRD (James). Tables of agricultural produce, yes food, ee 
tations, value of land, &c. (see Commerce) . 
remarks on the possibility of still further powers of cultivation in 
America, and reduction of transport, rendering the position of 
the British farmer one of great difficulty and apprehension 
CANALS, commencement of, by the Duke of Bridgewater, in 1759 
CATTLE, statistics of the importation of, from America 
see Prices. 
Critic Lane@vua@ss in the British Isles, statistics of (see Raven- 
stein) . 
tables in districts of the Irish speaking population, Gaelic in 
Scotland, and Welsh, in 1851 and 1871 
CHAPLIN (Henry). Speech in Parliament on his motion for a royal 
commission on agricultural depression . : 
CHEESE, statistics of the Peay importation, ‘and prices of, in 
18/G0 
CHUBB (Hammond). " Remarks on the banking crises of 1866 and 
Whe hye anes ‘ 
Coat, production and exports, and prices of, 1845-79 
Coat TRaD#, unhealthy activity in, 1878 
Coenerrr’s Latin monetary union (notice) 
CoHEN (Lionel L.). Remarks in discussion (Hayter on Victoria) 
ditto (Bourne on the silver question) 


Corns, notices of depreciation of, in France, Spain, and Scotland 





the “aureus” defrauding by atte increasing the 
weight of gold in 


from clipping, filing and sweating of, in thirteenth to 

fifteenth centuries . 5 : : 

Coin. See Gold, Silver. 

Cours (John). Remarks in discussion (Hayter on Victoria) 
Remarks on the amount of silver importation into India 

“ CoLONIAL OFFicEe List for 1879” (notice) . 


CoMMERCE. Financial and Commercial aac of 1878 8 [from the 
“Statist ”” | 


General summary of the disasters, political, financial, and commercial of the 
year, the harvest prospects more favourable 

The bank failures: details of the frauds carried on “by the City of Glasgow 
Bank, and of the stoppage of the Caledonian and West of England Bauks . 

A crisis otherwise probable at the time, as shown by the enormous number of 
bankruptcies (15,059) 5 

Cotton crisis: gradual over production in raw material and manufactures 





following the ‘scarcity caused in the Southern States by the American war. 


— over exportation to India, depression of silver, and the famine there, and 
other causes ; reduction of wages, strikes, &c. : 

Coal and iron trades : unhealthy‘ activity in, aud over construction of railways, 
1868-73, followed by depreciation, added to by the arg taking place 
through the cheap manufacture and increased use of steel 

Agricultural interest: the losses of three previous bad harvests unable to be 
‘made up owing to excessive importations from America; difficulty in 
letting farms, lowering of rents, and reduction of wages, contribution of 
the agricultural distress to badness of trade, and necessity for a general 
lowering of prices and readjustment of expenses to returns 

Miscellaneous trades: the prospects satisfactory in shipbuilding, railways, 

banks, &c., and capital expenditure likely to prove remunerative . 

Character of the year’s trade: distress in a few great industries, and 
stationariness only in the rest; reductions in wages; investments and 
savings still effected; no evidence of loss of capital from excess of imports, 

&e. 

New fall in silver: partly caused by the proposal of the American Government, 
and partly by fear that Germany had withheld oahe: ta: and lent flood 
the market at any time. 
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CoMMERCE. Financial and Commercial History of 1878—contd. 


New fall in silver: no permanent contraction of the silver area, and decline 

of production in the United States . 287 
Resumption in the United States: Mr. McCulloch’s judicious contractions, 

their stoppage till the Resumption Act of 1873, which was finally carried 

out in 1877-78, with little trouble, when the premium on gold disappeared. 288-9 
The protectionist revival among the continental nations, aud imposition of 


hostile tariffs 289-90 
Money and trade in 1878 : the two principal events—the Berlin Treaty and 
the City of Glasgow Bank failure . 290-91 





scarcity of gold from the United States’ accumulation towards resump- 
tion of specie payments, and its effects in draining our bank reserve, &c. . 292-3 
— London Banker’s Clearing House returns (increase July—September, 


and decrease Oetober—December) . 294 
The crops: the harvest of 1878, though considered abundant, really only a 
bare average one. 295 


—— abstracts of grain and of root, hay, and potato crop, returns for 1878 ‘ 296-7 
— French table of wheat crops of ae countries in and out of 


Europe f 297 
Foreign trade: values of imports and exports i in each month 1877- 183 “imports 
of food and exports of cotton piece goods to the Kast 3 . 298-300 


Summary of Board of Trade returns for December, and for years 1877- 78  . 801-3 
American economy in 1878; large number of failures, but more satisfactory 
condition of trade than in any year since 1873 - - : - 3803-4 


CoMMERCE. General Results of the Commercial and Financial 
History of 1878 [from the “ Economist”’] . , : , . 480 


Commercial and financial distress of 1878 much greater than in 1877; 
further decline of prices, defeated strikes, and distress in agricultural and 














iron and coal industries. 480-81 
Gazette ae price of wheat after harvest, and calendar year ‘average, 
neue 78, & 481 
Mr. James Caird’s table of produce in bushels per acre in the harvests of 
1849-78, showing badness of harvests since 1869 . ° 482 
—— table of annual growth and importation of agricultural produce, showing 
a total value of 371 millions 483 
table of increase in annual value of land 1857-78, showing the prosperity 
of the lauded interest, especially in Scotland 484 
— recent rapid increase in foreign food supplies, table of prices of meat 
and of importations into the United Kingdom : C 2 - 485-6 
gradual decrease of number of cattle since 1874 : 456-7 
table of comparison of produce of wheat, rent, prices and wages ‘in 1770, 
1850, and 1878 3 E ‘ o> 487 
summary of eight causes of the ‘commercial distress 4 3 - 488 
Table showing decrease of exports in foreign countries 485 
Foreign loans issued in London, 1860-74; “table showing loss of 223 ‘millions 
in total and partial default . ‘ : p - 489 
Signs of commercial revival in the United States : 490 
Gold and silver: ¢ables of annual production, 1842-77; metallic reserve of the 
great banks, 1850-78; and shipments of silver to the East, 1866-78 f 490-92 


Cotton : general depression of trade in 1878, and insullicient supply; tables 

of average prices, 1876-78 ; of consumption in the world; value of cotton 

manufactures in Great Britain ; exports, &e. 2 F 4 - 492-6 
Wool : prices; table of values in ‘1873- ne 496-7 
Coal and iron: the condition of the iron trade for 1878 depressing beyond all 

precedent; ¢ables of production of pig iron, 1867-73, and 1850-77 ; products 

and exports of coal, and prices, London market, 1845-79. 497-9 
Banks: leading foreign banks; ¢able of notes and bullion, 1873- 78, and 

London and Scotch joint stock banks; fall in price of shares, 1878, and 


lessened market value F 500-501 
Wholesale prices in London ; tables at four dates, 1867-78, compared by 
January, 1879 < : 3 ° . : - 502-3 


Commerce. “Liverpool Chamber of Commerce Report” (notice) . 544 
CommopitTigs. See Prices of. 
Conaresszes. See Statistical, Demography, Prison. 
Corn— 
average weekly prices (with monthly and quarterly averages), 1878 362-3 
Corn. The Gazette Average Prices of Corn. [Memorandum of the 
Comptroller of Corn Returns (R. Giffen) on the Diminution in the 
quantities of Wheat sold in the Markets of England and Wales, &c.| 709 


Great reduction in the amount of returns since 1865, and doubts as to 

efficiency of the collection from that cause, from change of inspectors, &c. 709-10 
Tbe reduction concurrent with the reduction of the acreage under wheat (10 

per cent.) and of yield (37 per cent.) since 1869. : é - 710-11 
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Corn. The Gazette Average Prices of Corn—contd. 


The change from 290 to 150 towns ascertained to have had no different results 
as a basis for tithe averages : 

Extracts from the Corn Acts 5 Victoria, relative to returns of sales and resales 

The returns of sales by weight instead of by measure, and confusion of 
customary with imperial measures, shown to have no appreciable effect in 
varying price : é : : 5 A ‘ 

Summary of conclusions a 

Appendix: analysis of summary of special return of wheat, barley, and oats, 
sold in market 4 . 3 . . 


table of legislative restrictions on the export and import of, 
1323-1869 ‘ : 
see Grain. 


Corton, depression of trade in; tables of average prices, 1876-78, Kc. 


CoTTron Crisis, over production, over exportation to India, &c., 1878 
Courtney (L.H.). Remarks in discussion (Giffen on Fall of Prices) 
CrAIGIgE (Capt. P. G.). Remarks in discussion eae on Fall of 
Prices) 
Criszs of 1866 and of 1878, ‘tables of their effect on bank-note circu- 
lation ; : : : : : : 
see Banks. 
Crops. See Agriculture. 
Crows, Rooks, &c., Act 24 Henry VIII, for destroying, on account 
of their consumption of corn . ° 
CURRENCY, notices of times of defacement and depreciation of. 


Danvers (F. C.). Remarks in discussion (Walford on Famines) 
DeEAaTH-RatTE. A suggested coincidence between the death-rate and 
the motions of the planet Jupiter [by B. G. Jenkins] 


List of annual rate of mortality per 1,000, and chart giving mortality in 
England since 1838, and the orbit of Jupiter during the same period ° 


Deatus. See Mortality, Registration. 

Depts (National), proportion of those of various countries to their 
revenues : : 

Dertocuz. Form for international statistics . : : 

DrEMoeRaPpHy and Medical Geography, International Congress of 
first session (see Mouat) 

Doxsry (Rev. I.). Remarks in discussion (Walford on Famines) 

ditto (Hayter on Victoria) . . : : : : 

Dun (Jonn). Letter to the “ Statist” . : ; : : ; 

see Banks (Letter to “Statist’’). 





Epucation (Computsory), the feasibility of, in Ireland (see Hancock) 
legislation relative to, in England and Scotland since 1870 . 
Eeypt, statistique générale de v Egypte (notice of) . 
ELLIS (A.). Tables of relative cost of food and materials, 1859-78 
Errineton (G). Remarks on the religious ney in compulsory 

education in Ireland > 
Excuances (Foreign), quotations | on London, &e.: 

for year 1878 3 : : ‘ : : 


the appointment of King’s exchangers at the ports 


Exvorts, United Kingdom, 1874-78 
see Imports. 
tables of, with average prices in 1873 and 1877 . : ; 
see Prices of. 





Famines of the World, past and present, Part II (see C. TOD 
on the mortality occasioned by : ‘ : 
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FAMINES—contd. 
on the prevention of, in the future ‘ : 
table of the literature of, 1496-1878 ? ‘ ; , : 
Farmers. Farmers’ and Landowners’ Losses [from the “Statist,” 
June, 1879] . : : ‘ 


Reference to Lord Derby’s consolatory sneech to the Farmers’ Association, 
but unexampled severity of the crisis through which farming is passing 
nevertheless : : < - ‘ : : 5 

Statistics showing the enormous losses of both farmer as to net profits, and 
the landowner as to rental . . ‘ : ‘ $ 

Gross agricultural produce of the United Kingdom, tadle of quantity and 
value, the latter 260,45 millions, of which rental and farmer’s profits are 
each a quarter, or 7o millions 7 : : A : . 

Calculation of the losses sustaimed by farmers on the different items of pro- 
duce, showing a total equal to the whole sum reckoned for income tax as 
the aggregate farmer’s profit 5 c . : : . 

The rise in agricultural wages just previous to the commencement of bad 
seasons, aud increased foreign competition : 

The losses equal to 8 per cent. on the farmer’s capital ( : ‘ 

The coincidence of low prices with unfavourable seasons from the force of 
foreign competition likely to prevent any return to the old prosperity 





. . . 


Farms, large, increasing in the States, and their average size the same 
as in England ; : ‘ ; ‘ : ; ; ; 

“ FrErR-Herzoe on the Monetary Conference of Paris, 1878 ”’ (notice) 

FinancraL History. See Commerce. 

Fires. The Fires of London during the Year 1878, and the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade [from Captain Shaw’s Annual Report for 
1878.09 ; : ; ; : - ‘ : ‘ ‘ 


Number of fires, persons endangered, and lives lost, strength of the brigade, 
classification of fires according to trades, according to causes, and with 


reference to days of the week : : : c . : 
Fis, statutes for governing the sale of, 1276, and since . ‘ : 
Foon, price of, imperial and municipal restrictions on, 1203-184. ; 


see Prices. 
Forpuam (H. K.). Remarks in discussion (Giffen on the Fall of 
Prices) . : , . : , . F . F 
FoRESTALLING, extracts from statutes on, 1266-1844 : é ’ 
Fovitte (A de). See Trade (Foreign) of France. 
France. See Population, Trade. 


Gazuio, table of Gaelic speaking Celts in the British Islands . : 

see Celtic Languages. 

GirFrEN (Robert). On the Fall of Prices of Commodities nm Recent 
Years . : : : : : : i 


° o e 


Serious and probably permanent character of the fall in prices : i 
Extent of the fall; instances of its continuous gradual decline from 1873 to 
1878; in iron, 66 per cent.; in tin, 57 per cent.; in cotton, 46 per cent.; in 
wool, 43 per cent ; and in wheat, 29 per cent. “ pid yee GES : 
table showing heaviness of fall, by comparing January, 1873, with January, 
table of index numbers, showing comparative rises and falls from 1845 to 
1879 ? ; : : : 5 . : i 
ie as index number of January, 1879, shows the lowest level of prices 
since 1850 . d - é c ° : Ute. 
—— Mr. A. Ellis’s fable showing relative cost of foods and materials in 
1859-78, and relative fall since 1869 3 * : . i 
— changes of prices in exports 1865-77, compared with 1861, showing them 
to be at a much lower level in 1878 than after the depression of 1865 3 
— summary of previous remarks as to the excessive fall in prices 1873-79, 
as compared with previous fall following 1865 : A F : 
Causes of the fall; general statement of them, and of such as may account 
for the prolongation of the decline . ' . 5 ‘ i 
—— the commercial revelations of the last few years more gradual and more 
discreditable than those of 1866; the collapse of foreign loans, and catas- 
trophe of the City of Glasgow Bank, as accounting for the greater fall in 
rices than in 1866. q i F ‘ ans a 
a the deficient harvests “ one-fourth ” of 1875-76-77; explanation of their 
bad effects, though not causing rise of prices, owing to foreign importations 
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GIFFEN (Robert). On the Fall of Prices of Commodities—contd. 


Causes of the fall: contemporary reduction also in stocks of cattle and Be 47 


— injurious effects of the bad harvests on the country banks : 48 
— unfavourable foreign exchanges . 48 
—— extraordinary demands for gold in Germany and the United’ States, 
combining with a probable actual falling off in the supply . : 5 49-50 
table of gold production, 1852-73, showing gradual reduction . 50-51 





—— the effects of this gradual falling off of gold production intensified by 
an enormous contempora ry increase in population, in wealth per head 
(equal to 100 per cent.), and in the enlarged production of coal, iron, 


cotton, ships, &c. 51-4, 
—— the additional effect from the inclusion of France, Germany, ‘and the 
United States among gold-standard using countries 53 


What the fall explains, and its consequences ; the supposed decline in the 
amount of our foreign trade explainable by a fall in prices equivalent to the 


amount 5 54-6 
— question as to the connection of the depreciation of. silver, with the 

prolonged discredit of trade. _ - 56-7 
— necessity of a fall in wages following a great fall i in prices ic 57 





probability of a pro longed fall in prices following an incipient cold 
scarcity, as a gradual rise followed the Australian and Californian dis- 


coveries'» 9% 58-9 
Concluding obser vations ; necessity for economising ‘expedients even by the 

issue of one-pound notes to mitigate the evils of a scarcity of gold . 59-60 
Tables of prices of leading wholesale commodities, 1873-79 . . A 61 
— of wholesale prices 1845-77, proportionate results ; 62 
— of prices of food and raw materials, and of their ag geregate prices, 

1859-78 4 : ; 63-4 
—— of estimated production of gold, 1859- 75 65 


—— quantity and value of exports, with average prices in 1873 and 1877 : 66-8 


Discussion on Mr. Giffen’s Paper: 
Fordham (EH. K.) 


Favourable circumstances productive of low prices, and likelihood of their 
continuance, and of the greater purchasing power of wages > . 69 


Jevons (Stanley) 


Temporary character of the demand for gold in Germany and America; 
great advance of cheque and clearance systems in Australia and America ; 
temporary character of the present depression ; serious effects of the 
deficiency ‘of solar heat in causing bad harvests, &e. . 5 é 70-71 


Bourne (Stephen) 


Temporary character of the present depression, but probability of prices going 
lower still; the deficiency of a bad harvest only half the amount on our 
entire consumption ; differed from Mr. Giffen in considering there was too 
little gold for the use of the world ; instances given showing that gold was 
less wanted now proportionately than formerly; the fallmg off in our 
export trade 42 per cent., one-fourth due to diminished quantity, and 
three-fourths to diminished prices; our national prosperity would be 
connected with the recovery of our export trade . 5 \ files} 


Courtney (L. H., M.P.) 


The Shenemenos of a fall in prices of too frequent a recurrence to be attri- 
buted specially to scarcity of gold; a fall in prices due to facility of 
production, a real benefit to the country ; a rise in prices from gold dis- 
coveries also a benefit; but a fall of prices alone, from difficulty in finding 
it, as distinct an evil; the fall of prices undoubtedly owing to the oreat 
commercial crisis im America in 1873 ‘ 3 ‘ - 73-4 


Walford (Cornelius) 


The benefits of the free trade policy in keeping down the price of the 
necessaries of life during the commercial depression _ Z 74 


Craigie (Capt. P. G.) 
Attributed the present state of depression chiefly to the injury to the largest 
interest in the country from the successive bad harvests of late years, and 
gradual reduction in its live stock . 5 5 5 . . 75 


Hall (HE. Hepple) 


Agreed with Mr. Courtney in attributing our troubles to the manias in 
‘America in 1873, and our foreign speculation and investments ; evils of an 
inflated currency in inflation of prices . 5 . . 5 75 


Lefevre (George John Shaw), President 


Agreed with Mr. Giffen in his statement (from which Mr. Bourne did not 
really differ), that the decrease in prices nearly accounted for the apparent 
reduction in our exportations since 1873 ; question of a permanent reduc- 
tion in prices from a further appreciation of gold . . . - 6-7 
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GiIFFEN (Robert). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Giffen (Robert), reply : 


The principal point he considered to be that if the diminishing supply of gold 
of the last twenty years continued, with the wants of the world continually 
increasing, a further great fall of prices must take place 


GIFFEN (Robert). Remarks in discussion (Mouat, International Con- 


gresses) . : d ‘ ‘ 
ditto (Hayter on Victoria) ‘ : . 
ditto (Bourne on the Silver Question) : 


see Agricultural Returns for 1879. 
see Corn (Gazette average prices). 
see Prices of Exports (1861-77). 
see Statistics (Miscellaneous) report to Board of Trade. 
GOLD, amount in existence, 1849, production since, &e. 3 
table showing estimated production of, i each year since 1849 : 
tables of annual production, 1842-77 : 
tables of estimated production of, 1852-75 
tables of production of, 1852-78. 
table of production, 1852- 75, showing gradual reduction 
table showing percentage and annual incr ease of, compared with 
merchandise . : 
extraordinary demand for, in Germany and the United States . 
question of its purchasing power, and influence in raising or 
reducing prices . : 
variation in its value, as shown by the prices “of stationary and 
fluctuating investments . 
Gosurn (S. B.) Remarks in discussion (Ww alford on Famines) 
GossEN, on the laws of human commerce (notice of) 2 : 
GRAIN, misapplication of, in distilling, hein &e., tables of, with 
notice of Acts for restricting . ; 
GUERRY’S “ Analytical Tables’ (notice of) 
Guy (William A.). On Tabular Analysis 


Reference to a preceding paper by the author on the subject in 1860, entitled 
“Statistical Methods and Signs” . 

Dr. Tweedy John Todd’s “ Book of Analysis, ” published i in 1831. This paper 
an analysis of its plans, with suggested improvements c 

Reason for its not yet having been applied to any definite inquiry. 

Its method, one of tabulation, by which words and short descriptive 
sentences are converted into signs, as, for instance, large letters for 
symptoms of a disease present, small letters their noted absence, and 
figures as marks of their intensity . 

Character of a statist’s units, either simple or of variable magnitude, as 
developed into mortality returns and other statistics : ‘ ; 

The tabular form stimulatory of an invention of symbols and signs . 

Dr. Todd’s plan framed on the assumption that the circumstances of the 
proposed inquiry are unknown 

Illustration of the benefits of the system, as shown in the author’s plan of 
inquiry into the poisonous effects of emerald-green in 1862 

Tests of the method in statements of witnesses in law courts and i in cases 
of poisoning by arsenic or strychnine ; histories of symptoms of cases, &c., 
discovering the laws of disease and mortality P = 

Appendix of “fabless r ° “ 


Discussion on Dr. Guy’s Paper: 
Heywood ( — ) 
Notice of M. Guerry’s valuable analytical tables 
Walford (Cornelius) 


Todd’s system most useful in physical occurrences, as illustrated by 
Dr. Haviland’s tables, and some charts of his own, but tabular analysis 
chiefly useful in training the mind to method in conducting i inquiries . 


Jevons (Stanley) 


References to Mayr’s work on methods of statistical inquiry, and to the 
curvilinear or graphic method as supplementary to the tabular : 


Lefevre (John G. Shaw) 


Notice of Dr. Bowditch’s system of collection and abstraction of facts on 
cards instead of by tables, as much facilitating analysis. : 
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Guy (William A.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Other remarks on the card system by F. G. P. Neison, H. G. Bowen, 


W. Hooper, T. G. Balfour, H. M. Paul, and W.S. Jevons . A A 

Paul (H. M.) 
Various uses of tabular analysis in variation of prices, horizontal and vertical 
additions, &c. A ; 3 3 - : 


Guy (Dr.), reply: 

He considered there were three kinds of tabular forms, (]) tables of record, 

(2) tables of illustration, and (8) tables of analysis; Government 

re ee returns were the first, M. Guerry’s, Professor Mayyr’s, and 
Haviland’s the second, and Dr. Todd’s the third form; Dr. Todd’s 

fate, an abstract form, {but could be applied as one of elimination to 
chemical tests; or in such cases as that of diarrhoea at Millbank Prison, 

which showed increased temperature and diarrhoea as cause and effect; 
question of comparative steadiness of physical events and those brought 

about by human will : s 5 3 : : 


Guy (W. A.). Remarks at the anniversary meeting relative to im- 


proved accommodation for the Society ; 
ditto on the state of the prospects of obtaining Government land 


for building a house for the Societies . : ‘ 


Haw (E. Hepple). Remarks in discussion (Giffen on Fall of Prices) 
ditto (Walford on Famines) . 
Hancock (W. Peale The Feasibility of Compulsory y Education 
in Ireland 


Legislation as to compulsory education in England and Scotland since 1870; 
Mr. Forster’s Elementary Education Act, the Scotch Education Act, 1872, 
Agricultural Children Act, 1873, and Lord Sandon’s Act of 1876 

Feasibility of extending these English and Scotch compulsory education 
systems of 1870-78 to Ireland, in the same way as Sibi factory and 
industrial school legislation has been 

Statistics showing the non-attendance at school in Ireland in 1871 to have 
been 54 per cent., as comparéd with 39 per cent. in England, and 30 per 
cent. in Scotland, and other more recent statistics as to national schools, 
prisoners, &e., showmg the necessity for compulsory education now in 
lreland as much as in England i TBO pee 

The modification of the English Acts of 1870-76, which are necessary in 
extending them to Ireland (owing to clergymen in Ireland being excluded 
from being enardians) 

Existing facilities for the adoption of the system of compulsory education 
in Ireland (its being studded with school-houses, and having a large and 
efficient staff of schoolmasters) : 

— tables of school attendance in Ireland, 1871, showing probable ‘effect of 
compulsion in increasing it from 36 to 72 per cent. 

— cheapness which would attend prosecutions for non-attendance, and the 
collection of school attendance statistics 

General results to be expected from the constitution of school attendance 
committees, with a view to compulsory education . 

Comparison of the application in England and Scotland of general taxes and 
rates to board and denominational ‘schools with that in Ireland : 





Imperial nature of the question of compulsory education in Ireland . A 

Irish education of great moment to England and Scotland, as shown by 

the large proportion of persons of Lrish birth in Great Britain : : 
Summary of conclusions “ : : : 4 


Discussion on Dr. W. Neilson Hancock’s Paper: 
Stansfeld (Right Hon. James) 


Difficulty in applying compulsion in Ireland, where the difference between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics was so much greater than between the 
Church and Dissenting bodies in England . ; : : 


Jevons (Professor) 
Dr. Hancock’s arguments for the extension of the English education laws to 
Ireland apparently conclusive, independent of his argument that it would 
be of benefit to ourselves. : 4 C : 3 5 
Bourne (Stephen) 


Thought that in the Statistical Society the subject would be looked at merely 
from a numerical point of view. He feared that the religious difficulty had 
been got rid of in England by the neglect of moral and ‘religious training, 
and this would not increase the happiness nor the glory of our country . 
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Hancock (W. Neilson). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Brett (Thomas) 


Did not agree with Dr. Hancock’s arguments for placing the highest dignitaries 
Re the school buards, though he objected to the statutable disability of the 
clergy F A Fy : 


Lefevre (G. J. Shaw) 


Complimented Dr. Hancock on his valuable contributions to political 
economy, and for the assistance he had rendered to those interested in 
Irish questions; he was not aware that Irish education was so behind- 
hand, and agreed with the author that it was desirable to carry out the 
English system in Ireland . 3 : : 


Errington (G.) 


Enormous religious difficulties and jealousies which would attend the intro- 
duction of compulsory education in Ireland é . 


Willans (John W.) 


Agreed with Dr. Hancock as to the imperial necessity of the compulsory 
education of a population who came over here in such large proportions to 
mix with our working classes; religious difficulties connected with the 
appointment of clergymen on school committees . - C ‘ 


Hancock (W. N.), reply in discussion : 


The necessity for getting rid of the offensive clauses in the Emancipation 
Act [confiscating the endowments of religious orders], which had been 
reported on by a House of Commons Committee, 1872, but not recommended 
for removal; each religion had their special schools called ‘“ National 
Schools,” to obtain the public grant, but really not mixed schools; the 
attendance committees he proposed to nominate, not elect. 


Hancock (W. Neilson). Remarks in discussion (Ravenstein on the 
Celtic Languages) . ‘ ‘ : : ; ' ; : 
Hancock (T. W.). Remarks in discussion (Ravenstein on the Celtic 


Languages) . : : : : : : ; : 
Hansen’s Denmark’s Statistic, vol. iii (notice) : é . : 
Harvests, deficient, of 1875-77, bad effects of ' P ; ; 

of 1878, a bare average, crop returns, &c. ‘ : : : 


see Agriculture (Crops). Agricultural Produce. 
Hayter (Henry Heylyn). The Colony of Victoria: its Progress 
and Present Position : : : : ; : : 


Its origin, forty-three years since, due entirely to private enterprise. = « 

Victoria, a thirty-fourth part of Australia, with 44 per cent. of the inhabitants 

Comparison of its revenue (43 millions), with other colonies, showing its greater 
amount, and its proportion per head more than twice that of Great Britain 

Amounts of taxation per head in the Australasian Colonies . : ; 

Proportion of public debts of various countries to their revenues (that of 
Victoria the least, viz., 44 times) ‘ ye 3 # ‘ 

Value of its imports and exports per head; number and tonnage of vessels ; 
postal system ; railways, &c. 7 : 


Crops, live stock, minerals, total values of the produce 


Manufactures and number of manufactories . ‘ : 3 : 
Educational system, crime, sale of land J 3 . é C 
Summary of statements made relative tothe colony . . 9 


Tables of population, revenue, shipping, imports and exports 
— land in cultivation, live stock, and produce 


—— average rate of wages, and average prices of produce, &e. 
statistics of Australia . s : “ : : ; 





Discussion on Mr. Hayter’s Paper : 
Coles (John) 
The favourable results given in the paper to be accounted for by the large 
proportion of adults in the population of Victoria; the position of its 
Government not so favourable ; : : : : : 


Prance (R. H.) 
New South Wales preferable to Victoria, as possessing free trade and a liberal 
Government, while the latter was governed by the principles of the trades 
unions : . é z : : . : ; 


Lefevre (G. J. Shaw) at : 
Want of data in the paper for the comparison of the condition of New 
South Wales under free trade and Victoria under the protective system ; 
great falling off in the production of gold, and small average production of 
corn; proportion of crime in Victoria much less than in some of the other 
Australian colonies, and that of education high. : : . 
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Hayter (Henry Heylyn). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Walford (Cornelius) 


Question as to the amount of wool exported, and to what countries, as though 
with ro million sheep in the colony there were only eight textile manu- 
factories; want of statistics on fires for economical purposes as adopted in 
Russia A : 2 : ; , 6 : 5 


Cohen (Lionel L.) 


Importance of the question whether the imports and exports of Victoria had 
proportionately increased under protection or not; he believed they would 
have been quintupled under free trade . . ‘ . 


Doxey (Rev. I.) 


Want of more correct statistics as to cattle, wages, prices of food and 
clothing, and house rent, as compared with former years; deficieucy in 
wheat produce per acre : 4 : : : : ; 


Westgarth (William) 


Matters of revenue from railways, land. &c., to be considered in comparing 
the taxation of old countries and colonies; the moderate public debt of 
Victoria likely to increase ; questionable value of a colony being inde- 
pendent of others for manufactures ; ; é 5 - 


Paul (Moncrieff) 


Peculiarities connected with the land revenue, and the purchasers of land in 
New South Wales; railways in Victoria in the hands of the Government, 
and large amount of produce for export attracted by them: Victoria not 
a country for large wheat produce; large export. of wool since 1837, but 
slight decrease in 1878 from drought, and probable further decrease from 
the shipping of the Rivarina wool being diverted to Sydney; gradual 
decrease in the gold supply since 1867, and its cause; the increase of sheep 
much less than that of wool, showing there was a transit of the latter, 
soon to be lost, and diverted to Sydney as stated previously - 


Bevan (G. Phillips) 


Want of more statistics relative to the labour question, as our connection with 
the colonies was chiefly through the labouring class ; “ ° 


Hooper (G. D.) 


Question whether the excess of imports over exports arose from protection, 
or from gold discoveries ; the amount of revenue compared with debts, a 
doubtful measure of prosperity, as instanced by Peru, &c. . : ‘ 


Giffen (Robert) 


The real comparison should be, not between debt and revenue, but between 
debt, revenue, and taxable income; doubtful benefits of protection to 
Victoria; value of age-proportions in a population for comparison of 
criminal statistics ; value of Mr. Hayter’s “Year Book of Victoria ” ° 


Pochin (H. D.) 


The revenue of Victoria in comparison with that of Great Britain, largely 
made up of railway, postal, and telegraph receipts . 5 5 * 


Pearson (C. H.) 


Advance of the yield of wheat per acre in England since the fourteenth 
century, from 8—12 to 28 bushels; South Australia the great wheat 
producing country of Australia; the protective system a failure as to the 
woollen manufactures; excuses for Victoria having adopted a protective 
GAvifts CoC.) es : A 5 : : : : a 


Bridgwater (— ) 
Question of introduction of moisture into the soil of Victoria by artificial 
means 5 : : j : . = 5 
Hayter (H. H.), reply: 
With regard to protection, he had stated only that it had stimulated manu- 
facturing industry; on the relative merits of free trade and protection he 
did not give an opinion; instances of the high credit and progress of 
Victoria in the new loan, and the non-decrease of exports under great fall 
in yield of gold; superiority of the Victorian wheat compared with that of 
New Zealand and Tasmania; other points in the discussion replied to, 
relative to textile manufactories, fires, collection of statistics, the passage 
of wool from New South Wales by Victoria, railways and ports, revenue and 


debts, &c. . 5 Z 5 5 5 , 
Hrywoop (James). Notice of M. Guerry’s analytical tables . A 
HiILpEBRANDT’S “Science Index” (notice). ‘ a int, : 
Hooper (G. D.). Remarks in discussion (Hayter on Victoria) : 


Howarp Prizk Mepat for 1878. Notice of its award to John 
Martin for essay “onthe Effects of Health and Disease on Military 
“ and Naval Operations,” and to Captain H. Hildyard for ditto . 
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Howarp Prize Mrepat—contd. 

for 1879 assigned to Miss Beatrice A. Jourdan . 

subject for 1880 : : 
Hupson (Thomas). Remarks in discussion. "(Walford o on Famines) 
Hunter “ on Statistical Survey of India” (notice) . 


Imports, United Taisen 1874-78 
of live stock, corn, and dead meat and provisions from 1859 to 
1878, and proportion per head of the population 
and exports of coin and merchandise of different countries 
(fables), 1860-77 : 
and exports of the United Kingdom (tables), 1872 and 1878 
see Trade. 
IRELAND. Statistics of the Irish speaking population, &c. 
Tron. Depression of trade, tables of production, &c. ; d 
Tron Trapez, unhealthy activity in, from over-construction of rail- 
ways, 1868-78, &Xc. 4 


JENKINS (B.G.). See Death-Rate. 
JEvons (Stanley). Remarks in discussion (Giffen on Fall of Prices) 
ditto (Bourne on the Silver Question) ‘ 
ditto (Hancock on Compulsory Education in Ireland) : 
ditto, celticising effect on our population of a constant Irish immi- 
eration ; : 
ditto (Guy on Tabular Analysis) : ; 4 
JOURDAN (Beatrice A.), the Howard Prize Medal awarded to . , 
JUPITER (the planet), motions of, coincidence of with death-rate. 
see Death-Rate. 


Lazour, “ Massachusett’s Bureau of Statistics of Labour, Tenth 
Report” (notice) . d ; ' : 

Lanpowners. See Farmers. 

LANGLEY (—). Remarks on a movement for bi-metallic currency 

Lanevuaces (CELTI1c) in the British Isles, statistics of (see Ravenstein) 

Lerevre (G. J. Shaw). Address as President of Section F' of the 
British Association, at the eee pie held at Sheffield, 
én August, 1879 ; : : : : 


Notice of the previous address of Dr. Ingram 

s adeeee of the agricultural depression chosen as the “subject of this 
address 

The loss in wheat production compensated by rise in price up to 1873, but 
since then deficiency and low prices have been concurrent 

Large increase of importation of foreign wheat during the last six years 

Great saving to the whole country from the low pe of wheat during that 

eriod 

The excessive “yailway construction in America, the cause of sO much corn 
coming from the States to the English markets, and the lowness of price . 

—— the railway collapse in America in 1873, its ruinous effects, and stop- 
page of emigration from this country 

—— increase of wheat production in America (principally beyond the Mis- 
sissippi) since 1849, from*1oo millions to 420 millions of bushels. 

Probable effects of future contemporary bad harvests in America and good 
in England, and other circumstances, in raising the price of wheat : 

Depreciating effects of the far west competition on the farming interests and 
land value in New England 

The agricultural portion’ was in 1831 28 per cent. of the entire population of 
England and Wales, and is now but one-tenth 

The distress in England from the recent depression in commerce less than 
in other countries, and probable speedy revival of trade “ - 


Remarks in discussion (Giffen on Fall of Prices). ‘ é 
ditto (Walford on Famines) . ; : : : 5 6 
ditto (Hayter on Victoria) . ; : ‘ “TER aia 
ditto (Bourne on the Silver Question) , : . : : 
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LEFEVRE (G. J. Shaw)—contd. 

Remarks in discussion hint aol on HonED ged Education in 
Ireland) . ; 

Remarks at the anniver orsary meeting on the condition of the 
Society, papers read, and the question of a larger room for the 
meetings, &c. 

notice of Dr. Bowditch’s system of collection of facts on cards 

Levi (Leone). Remarks in discussion (Mouat, International Congresses) 
ditto on the cultivation of opium as a cause of famine in India 
ditto in objection to a bi-metallic currency : 

Lrprary of the Society. Notes on Recent Additions to in 1879 


Vine’s ‘“ Municipal Corporations’ Companion and Year Book;” Vine’s 
“County Companion ;” Palgrave’s “Banking Almanac and Year Book ;” 
and Hayter’s “ Victorian Year Book” 

Mosser, ‘‘L’Esprit de l’Economie Politique ; oe Report of the Special Com- 
mittee of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce ; ” «Tenth Report of the 
Massachnsetts Bureau of Statistics of Labour; > American Almanac,” 
by A. R. Spofford; the ‘‘ Colonial Office List” 

Vine’s “ English Municipal Institutions ;” Forbes Watson, % Report on 
Indian Wheat ; * «Te Journal des Economistes ; ” Ramsay’s “ History of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland ; :? «Zeitschrift of the Royal 
Statistical Bureau of Prussia, &c.” 

F. X. Neumann-Spallart und Gus Schimmer, “ Die Reichsraths-Wahlen 
1879 in Oesterreich;” Berg (N. P. Van den), “The Silver Question ;” 
Weisz (B.), “Der Einfluss des Agios auf den Aussenhandel ; ” Brassey (T.), 
‘Foreign Work and English Wages, with Reference to the Depression of 
Trade ; » «Statistical Abstract of the United States ;” Amici, ‘‘ Essai de 
Statistique Générale de !’ Egypte ; ;” Marshall (Alfred), “The Economics of 
Industry ;” Watson ee oe ‘Vital, Social, and Economical Statistics of 
Glasgow for 1878” : : : : : 


Liprary of the Society, additions to, in 1879 


LITERATURE (English). See Books. 

LITERATURE of famines, fables of, 1496-1878 : : 
Live Stock. See Agriculture. 

Luoynp’s statistics of marine casualties. See Shipwrecks. 
Loans, foreign, issued in London, 1860-74 . 

Lonpon. See Fires of. 


MapseEn’s “ Mathematical Laws of Traffic” (notice) : : ‘ 
Maw (Istz oF), decrease in the use of the Manx language in . : 
‘* MANNEQUIN, le probléme monétaire”’ (notice) . : 


Marine CasvaLtizs. See Shipwrecks. 

MarRiaGes. See Registration. 

MarsHaut (Alfred). “The Economics of Industry” (analytical 
notice of) : ¢ : : i ; d : ; 

Martin (John B). On Some Effects of a Crisis on the Banking 
Interest . 4 


Condition of affairs during 1878: depression of trade with abundance of 
money and low rates, and defective harvest, followed by the bank failures, 
and consequent panic and crisis : 5 . 3 

Statistics unattainable as to private banks. : 

Reference to Mr. Dun’s paper in 1876 (vol. xxxix, p. 1) : ° 4 

Explanation of tables of comparison used (LVI}$ London joint stock 
banks, English provincial banks, Scotch banks, Irish ey and the Bank 
of England. 

Question * to how much of a bank’s assets and balance may be considered 
as “cash” . 

Decrease of deposits i in the London joint stock banks in 1878, 10g millions, 
and attempt to explain its causes and destination 

ree he liabilities of the country, Scotch, and Irish banks to those of 
London : 

Bank of England: variations in its liabilities and public deposits up to 
1st January, 1879, when the crisis was over 

Percentages of capital to liabilities, London, provincial, Scottish, and Irish 
banks 

Table VII; profit and loss of Tondon joint stock banks in June and 

December, B75. 3 : : 4 
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Martin (John B.). Effects of a Crisis on the Banking Interest—contd. 


Variations in the bank rate and call rate, and calculation as to the net profit 
or liabilities. ‘ . E : C 3 c é 
Tables 1X, X, showing depreciation in cash value of shares of the banks in 
December compared with June, 1878, showing a total depreciation of 


24 millions. ‘ ‘ - i 5 é F . 
ee showing the depreciation much greater in unlimited than in limited 
yanks 


Comparison of the effects of the panic of 1866 with that of 1878, with tables 
of the value of bank shares, and of liabilities to the public before and after 
the panic of 1866 . ‘ : é 7 : f 

Average bank rate for five years preceding the two panics, and comparative 
differences in their circumstances . : : é : ¢ 

The increase of business of country banks since 1866, compared with the 
London banks as 250 to III a : : X ; : 

The Bank of England balance sheets in 1866 and 1878, comparative rise in 


deposits and securities from increased accommodation c : : 
Points of the paper which answer the objects of the Society as being of present 
interest to the public < : 2 é 5 - é 
Weak points in the present system of banking, and legislative attempts to 
correct them proposed ¢ c ° = 2 : ° 
Gradual progress from the deposit or promissory note of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the modern bank note : 


The non-legal-tender note circulation, danger of centripetal influence on in 
panics, as compared with the centrifugal one with Bank of England notes 
as illustrated in 1866 and 1878 - : c . : c 

Sir Robert Peel’s endeavour to supersede gradually the local by Bank of 
England notes, and its effects, 1842-78 : ‘ - é 

Questions affecting the interests of proprietors and shareholders, and difficul- 
ties in obtaining efficient audits f A : as : 

Limited and unlimited liability ; consequences of exempting trustees from 
liability, &e. ° : : ; c E : : 

The credit of joint stock banks founded chiefly on their reputation for 
prudent management; that of private banks on the known or private 
fortunes of the owners : 3 ; ; A 

A scheme proposed for regulating the limit of liability : : : 

Advantages of freedom from Government interference in private dealings and 
contracts, except in matters affecting public morals é : : 

Tables of balance sheets of London joint stock, provincial, Scotch and Irish 
banks, July and December, 1878, and Bank of England, with summary . 

— effect of crises of 1866 and 1878 on bank note circulation = ; 


Discussion on Mr. J. B. Martin’s Paper: 
Patterson (R. H.) 


Apprehension excessive in regard to the City of Glasgow Bank failure, which 
was entirely exceptional, and the impossibility of conducting bank business 
at all on the hypothesis of fraud; shareholders in failures more properly 
the losers than depositors . : A é . : : 


Martin (Richard B.) 


Objections to Government interference in banking matters, but all companies 
where partners became so merely as an investment, and had no control 
over its affairs, should be registered, and ipso facto limited; undesirable 
tendency to increase statute offences : : - : 4 


Walford (Cornelius) 
Legislation necessary for English banks which had been founded without 
power of limitation, and were at a disadvantage as compared with the 
chartered Bank of Scotland : ° : . c ‘ 


Botly (— ) 


Legislative interference necessary towards fixing the amount of liability on 
bank shares, and of trustees to the value of the estate in trust. 3 


Chubb (Hammond) 


Comparison of the state of banking matters producing the panic of 1866 and 
the crisis of 1878 . : A : : * 


Brown (Harold) 


He thought legislation necessary in banking matters ; doubts as to the value of 
balance sheets and auditors’ certificates ; the shareholders of joint stock 
banks chiefly persons of small means, and their helplessness to protect 
themselves in any control of their affairs . . : . : 


Willans (J. W.) 


The prices of bank shares too high in late years (barely averaging 5 per cent. 
interest), and their depletion satisfactory; legislation necessary to render 
\ audits more trustworthy . A : . : : " 
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Martin (John B.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Vanderbyl (Philip) 


Little real difference between unlimited banks and limited banks in which 
only a small portion of the shares is called up; “specified liability” a 
preferable term to “reserved liability ;” a reserve fund should be worked 
with till wanted to equalise dividends - ; " : 


Newmarch (William) 


Rapid advance of joint stock banks in recent years from allowance of too 
liberal a rate of interest; wholesome change in the non-allowance of 
interest on current accounts; the losses of 1875 the result of too great an 
accumulation of money in certain quarters; want of increase of the 
reserves of the Bank of England with the increase of the business of the 
country . 3 ° 2 - : ‘ c é 


Martin (R. B.) Remarks in discussion (Mouat on International 


Congresses) . ‘ : ; , 
ditto (Martin, Effects of a Crisis on Banks) : , : 
METALS, PRECIOUS, bi-metallic and other theories . , ; : 
see Gold, Silver. 
Mernoronogicat TABLES (general) by James Glaisher . : 


Morratity of England and Wales, annual rate per 1,000 in eleven 


divisions in town and country districts and in special towns ; all 
quarters, 1877-78. : : , 
occasioned by famines, with reference to particular dates . : 


Mosser, “ Economie Politique” (notice) : 

Movat (Frederick J..M.D.). Reports on: 1. The “Fourth Session of 
the Permanent Commission of the International Statistical Con- 
gress. 2. The First Session of the International Congress of 
Demography and Medical Geography. 3. The Second Session o 
the International Prison Congress, 1878 . ‘ . 


Statistical Congress—Reference to previous meetings 

—removal of the fourth session from Rome to Paris, constitution, 
officers, proposals submitted to the sub-committees, &c. 

—— the permanent commission, resolutions drawn up and embodied by the 

— — advantages of its fixing the programme, the local details being 
left to the organising committee. 4 . 

= statistics of its functions and composition, meetings, &e. 

Statistical annuals, arrangements adopted in different countries 5 

English annual official publications : our statistical abstracts published by 
the Board of Trade and India Office, &c. 

M. Deloche’s proposed form of scientific classification for international 
statistics . 

Difficulties. connected with scientific ‘classification, and proposal for a more 
simple temporary arrangement . 

International Congress of Demography: definitions of demography as a 
science, and as the population branch of statistics . 

arse enumeration of subjects discussed: census, cause of death, still- born, 

c. 

International Prison Congress ‘at Stockholm : question of international peni- 
tentiary statistics discussed ; en a report of M. Yvernés on a proposed 
formulary 

— resolution of the congress as to continuing the method of 1872, and 
leaving to each nation to “devise its own formule 

pee they questions for discussion prepared by the permanent commission 
beforehand, and the adoption of the reports prepared by the speakers 
themselves ° 

Proposal for the meeting of the Statistical Congr ess for 1880 in London 





Discussion on Dr. Mouat’s Paper: 
Martin (R. B.) 
Enumeration of many subjects on which international congresses would im- 
prove our knowledge is : ° : . . 
Levi (Professor Leone) 


Congratulations on Rome being the snssinted iocale of the next Statistical 
Congress; disappointed at the results of the statistical commission as to 
statistical annuals, &c. : 5 : : : : f 


Purdy (Frederick) 


Government administrators not statisticians; the question of pauperisation 
or not; and difficulty of national co-ordination of pauper and criminal 
statistics . ‘a . e : 4 5 . 
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Movar (Frederick J., M.D.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Walford (Cornelius) 
Difficulty of one arrangement for statistics of all countries, and probable 
effectiveness of a simple alphabetical enumeration . : 
Giffen (Robert) 
Complimentary remarks on Dr. Mouat’s effective representation of the 
Society at the congresses. Notice of valuable papers read at them by 


Poznanski, Spallart,. aud Tisserand: an it propa the best 
arr angement for an international “ annuaire ” 


Mouat (Dr.), reply in the discussion 


Movart (F.J.) Notice of his representation of the sabe as delegate 
at the foreign congresses in 1878 ; 

Movn’s “ England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade ri (notice ‘of) 

MvrRay G: C.). Remarks in discussion (Bourne on the Silver 
Question) 


NEUMANN-SPALLART und Schimmer, “ Reichsraths-Wahlen 1879 in 
Oesterreich’”’ (notice) ; } : : ( : : : 
NEwMaRrcuH (William). Remarks at the anniversary meeting on the 
necessity for more commodious house accommodation, &c. 
Remarks in discussion (Martin on Effects of a Crisis on Banks) . 
see Banks (Increase in and in their branches, 1858-78). 


Panics of 1866 and 1878, comparison of the effects of 
Patterson (R. H.). Remarks in discussion (Walford on F amines) 
ditto (Martin, Effects of a Crisison Banks) . 
Pavn (H. MonorerFr). Remarks in discussion (Walford « on Famines) 
ditto (Hayter on Victoria) : 
ditto (Ravenstein on the Celtic Languages) 
ditto (Guy on Tabular Analysis) 
Pearson (C. H.). Remarks in discussion (Hayter « on Victoria) 
Pocuin (H. D.). Remarks in discussion (Hayter on Victoria) 
Porvuxation of England, the at sea portion in 1831 28 per cent., 
now only to per cent. 
of United Kingdom, table of, 1859- 78, with amount of imports 
per head of population : 
PorvuxaTion of France. Statistical Results of the Last Census of 
the Population of France Ae hae from “ Journal of the Statis- 
tical Society of Paris’’| . i ; ‘ : : : 


Population of France, December, 1876, 36,4, millions, showing increase of 
800,000 since 1872 (thr ee-fifths urban and two-fif ths rural) ; peg gee 
emigration and immigration in departments and towns. 

Population: o per square kilométre; number of households “and of 
foreigners, sexes, civil status, and ages. : 

Population according to occupations, and to active and non-active elements . 


PosTMASTER-GENERAL of Japan’s report, 1878 notice) ; é , 
PovttRy, statutes for governing the sale of, 1276 and since 
PRANCE (R. H.). Remarks in discussion (Hayter on Victoria) 


Prices of food and labour in 1450, 1500, 1550, and 1650 


of food and materials, fable of relative, 1859-78 : 

of wholesale commodities, food, &c., tables of, 1845-78 

wholesale, in London, tables, 1867- 79 : ; : 

tables of consols, provisions, pauperism, and coal, 1876- 13; 

of goods, influence of on the foreign trade of France. See Trade 
(foreign). 

high, of provisions, report of 1764 on . , 

on the fall of, of commodities in recent years (see R. Giffen) 
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PrRicEs—contd. 
question of fall in, 1847-79, with tables . : : ; é 
permanent fall of, from a scarcity of gold . : ; 3 
table of, showing rises and falls of, 1845-79 
Prices ef Exports from 1861 to 1877 [report by Mr. Giffen to the 
Board of Trade] . : a 3 ‘ : : 4 : 


Explanatory observations of the tables, comparison of instances of change 
of prices in the years of prosperity, 1863-66, 1871-73, and in those of 
depression, 1867- 69, and 1874-77. 

— plan adopted of an “index number ” from the ‘ageregate of the values 
assigned to the representative exports, and calculations therewith, showing 
that the decrease of the export trade in 1877 compared with 1875, may be 
accounted for by average fall of prices : . 

—— question of a permanent fall of prices, from a scarcity of gold . 

Table of average poe of exports of British produce in each year from 1861 


to 13877 6% 
— ditto proportion "per cent. of value of each article to total values of 
exports 





ditto, percentage increase or decrease in. prices of 1865, "1868, 1873, and 
1875-77 over 1861, calculated on Erpporaee of each article to the whole 
exports in 1875 . 2 3 4 . : : 


reference to this report, see Trade (foreign) of France. 
Prison ConGRess (international) at Stockholm, report (see Mowat) 


PROTECTIONIST REVIVAL among the continental nations, 1878 : 
Purpy (Frederick). Remarks in discussion (Mouat, International 

Congresses) . ; : : ‘ ; é : : 
RaAILRoaD, opening of the Liverpool and Manchester, in 1830 . : 
RAILWAYS, excessive construction of, in America, the cause of the 
great exportation of corn ; the railway collapse, &e. : . 


Ramsay’s “ History of the Highland Society ” (notice) ‘ 
RAVENSTEIN (HE. G.). On the Celtic Languages in the British Isles : 
a Statistical Survey (with coloured maps) . ‘ : : 


Statement of means adopted for obtaining the information required . 

Treland: questions as to the value of the census returns on the Irish speaking 
population : 

— coloured maps, and explanatory details of the Irish speaking districts. 

—— tables of numerical details of ditto 

gradual decrease of the Irish speaking population, 1851-71, from 23 to 
15 per cent. of the population 3 3 

— comparison of male and female Trish speaking population : 

—— other causes of decrease: emigration and migration, national schools, &e. 

—— relative decrease of Irish in different baronies, and hotice of those where 
last spoken, 

“Society for the "Preservation of the Irish Language ; ” its publications 

and objects . 

table showing 87 per cent. of population to reside in districts to all 
intents and purposes English 

Isle of Man: great decrease in the use of Manx since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century ; names of places where it chiefly remains 

Scotland: statements of the relative extent of the us¢ of Gaelic in counties 
and districts where in disuse, &c. 

— Caithness (English, north- ‘east, and Gaelic, south-w est) ‘and Sutherland 
(Gaelic throughout). . 3 ° 

— Ross and Cromarty (Gaelic chiefly on west coast) 

—— Inverness-shire and Elgin (the Western Hebrides the stronghold of 
Gaelic) H : : 5 5 ‘ : - 

— Banffshire, Nairn, Sela 

— Perthshire (g ceneral decay of Gaelic throughout, except in Killin and 
Strathfillan) 

—— Stirlingshire (Buchanan “the only Gaelic distriet), Dumbartonshire (the 
only district, Arrochar) 

— Argyleshire and Buteshire (er eat variety in numerical proportion, 
English district round Dunoon, the islands chiefly Gaelic, the Cumbraes 
English) . 4 5 . 

— comparative tables of the Gaelic speaking population : 

—— the chief agencies in the decay of Gaelic: the emigration of the Gael, 
and the filling wp his place with southern graziers and sportsmen. 

Wales: linguistic boundaries, &c., in Flintshire and Mesos vs é 

— ditto in Shropshire and Montgomeryshire 

— ditto in Radnorshire; Welsh black letter Bibles i in 1620 ; the Church and 
Tudependents’ Services now all in English, and the Welsh language nearly 
extinct . 4 . : E ; “ . 
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RAvENSTEIN (EH. G.). Celtic Languages in the British Isles—contd. 


Wales: linguistic boundaries in Breconshire (language of the majority Welsh), 


Monmouthshire (small portion in extreme west Welsh) ° iG e 612-14 
—— ditto, Glamorganshire (English generally spoken, but the language of the 
majority and of religious services Welsh) 615-16 


— ditto, Caermarthenshire (intensely Welsh); Pembrokeshire (north, 
Welsh, south, English); Cardiganshire, Merioneth, Carnarvon (chiefly 
Welsh throughout). ‘ i 3 : ' . 616-20 

—— table of geographical distribution of the Welsh speaking population, &e. 620-21 

—— the Welsh-speaking Welsh in England and Wales 996,500, and there- 


fore a more formidable body than either their Scottish or Irish kinsmen . 621 
—— increase of Welsh services in the Church, and among Dissenters, though 

the schools are all English . a ; ‘ f 3 a 622 
Table of Gaelic speaking Celts in the British Islands . : i - 622-3 
Appendix of fables (in districts) of the Irish speaking population, 1851 and 

1871 : : e 5 ‘ 5 . 624-35 
— ditto, Gaelic in Scotland, and Welsh . - 635-6 


Discussion on Mr. Ravenstein’s Paper: 
Hancock (Neilson) 


The excess of Irish speaking population in Ulster over that in Leinster, 
owing to one district in the Newry mountains; the diminution of Trish 
speaking greater in Munster, 1861-71, than that in Connaught, owing to the 
opposition in the latter of a dignitary of the Roman Catholic Church to 
the national schools; benefits of teaching Irish in schools, that those who 
learnt to read in it always learned English after, but those who learned 
English, never attained more than a parrot-like knowledge of Irish - 636-8 


Paul (H. Moncrieff) 


The position of the Ceitic races always in the west and north-west; the 
answers to the circular of the Education Department of Scotland, mostly in 
favour of learning Gaelic previous to Mnglish; Gaelic as prevalent in 
Balqhuiddar as in Strathfillan ; doubts as to the use of perpetuating Gaelic 
and supporting a Gaelic chair in the university, except for philological 
purposes . : 5 ‘ & : A é - 638-9 


Saunders (C. E.) 


The English spoken in Inverness purer than in any other part of Scotland, 
though almost all the population spoke Gaelic . A : « | .6859 


Walford (Cornelius) 


The facilities for obtaining information on education, and vital statistics 
contained in the maps and linguistic details of the paper . - - 639-40 


Jevons (Stanley) 


Numerous perplexing questions which might be explained ethnographically ; 
Celticising effect on our population of a constant irish migration into 
England, and of English into Australia. C : : . 640 


Hancock (T. W.) 


The Welsh speaking population, about 1,006,450, and of these 62,000 in 
England ; about fourteen Welsh newspapers, twenty monthly periodicals, 
and two quarterlies 5 a c 3 5 c : 


Ravenstein (EH. G.), reply: 
Mode in which he had endeavonred to verify his statements and eliminate 
error; the pure English of Inverness due to its being learnt from books 
without accent, as the best German was said to be spoken in the Baltic 
provinces of Russia; advantage of teaching in the Celtic languages as the 
only means of reaching thousands of children ignorant of English . 641-2 


Paul (H. Moncreiff) 


The English of Inverness learned from English soldiers quartered there . 642 


Rawson (Sir R. W.), Chairman 


The cause of the Celtic races being driven north and west was the entry of 
the civilised races at the east and south; the knowledge of English by the 
whole population of the United Kingdom could not be stopped in its 
progress, and impossibility of preserving the ancient languages in the 
modern vernacular . 3 , : : i é - 642-3 


640-41 


Rawson (Sir R. W.) Remarks in discussion (Ravenstein on the 
Celtic Languages) . é : : : q : ? . 642 
Bemarks on the extraordinary wheat production of California, 
and the opposing dangers of droughts, hurricanes, heavy cost 
of transportation, &c. F ' : s : c . 767-9 
REGISTRATION of marriages, births, and deaths (serial ¢ables),1872-78 345 
divisional ¢aé/es,1878 . ‘ : F F , 7 . 849 
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REGISTRATION—contd. 
annual rate per 1,000, 1872-79 ' A . 
special table of twenty- -three large towns 
ditto, Scotland 
(serial, average, bastardy, and divisional tables) : : : 
summary of Great Britain and Ireland : 
Quarter, September—December, 1878 
see also Mortality. 
REVENUE, net produce of, and application, &c., in years and quarters 
ending : 
31st December, 1875-78 . : 
REYNOLDS (F.). Remarks on the waste in our r fisheries. . 
Russia, movement of travellers between and other countries, 1857- 7 G. 
(see Travellers) 


SaunDERs (C. E.). Remarks in discussion (Ravenstein on the Celtic 
Languages) 

Scarcity of 1800, the Westminster “ engagement > for frugality in 
families in 

ScHOOLS, statistics showing 1 non-attendance at, in Ireland, in 187 1, as 
54 per cent. to 39 in England, and 30in Scotland, &e. 

ScoTLanD, statistics of the use of the Gaelic language in . 

SEVERN (River), an act for the preservation of the, 1542 

SHAaw-LEFEvRE. See Lefevre (Shaw). 

SHEEP, enactments as to number which may be kept, 25 Henry VIII, 
193395) % 

fertility of soil under English farming due to large number of 
sheep maintained 

SHIPPING. Tonnage of vessels, foreign and paloxial trade, United 
Kingdom : 

January—December, 1876-78 . 
SuHipwrReces. Lloyd's Statistics of Marine Casualties for 1878 


Comparison of number and results with the seven years 1872-78: tables of 
lives lost, crews reported saved or drowned, casualties, missing vessels, 
and burnt or on fire 

Lables showing number of wrecks and casualties to sailing vessels and 
steamers in 1878, compared with twelve previous years, with results to 
ship and cargo, salvage services, crews saved or drowned, lives lost, and 
respective percentages : 


SILVER money (English), tables of standard weight and value of, 
1066-1765 : : 
on some phases of the silver question CN op Bourne) ; 
tables of annual production, 1842-77, Sapa to the East, 
1866-78 . ; : : 
tables of production of, 1852-78 
table showing estimated production of, in ‘each year, § since 1849 . 
questions of its production and depreciation since 1849 
new fall in, its causes, &c. 
depreciation of, its connection with the prolonged discredit of 
trade 
since 1859, its connection with rise in value of gold ; 
—— in value of, question of its effects, and fallacy of attributing 
the decline i our exports, fall of prices, &e., to 
SmitH (ADAM), opinion on legislative restrictions on commerce 
SOETBEER’S “‘Kdelmetall Produktion ” (notice) 
SPECULATION, laws against, supposed to be in the interest of the 
eople . 
i i food ; table of, extracts from statutes ¢ on, 1266-1844 
SPIRITUOUS Lrquors, Act, 33 nip e III, for preventing excessive use 
of . ’ ; ; 
Sporrorp’s “ American Almanac” (notice) ! 
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STANSFELD (Rt. Hon. Jas.) Remarks in discussion (Hancock on 
Compulsory Education in Ireland) 
STATISTICAL ABSTRACTS of the Board of Trade, &e. ‘ 
STATISTICAL ANNUALS, arrangements adopted in different countries . 
STATISTICAL Conaress, International, permanent commission of, 
fourth session (see Mouat) 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 
report of the Council, June, 1879 . 
abstract of receipts and payments for 187 8 : 
proceedings of the forty-fifth anniversary meeting 
proceedings of the meeting of 18th November, 1879 
proceedings at ordinary meetings, and titles of papers read, 
1878-79. 
notices of deceased Fellows during 1878-79 : 
question of obtaining improved house accommodation for the 
meetings and library . 
ditto (W. A. Guy) 
inaugural address of the President, November, 1 1879 (ve Brassey) 
Statistics. Statistics in Parliament 


o ° ° 


Statistical portions of the speeches of Mr. Chaplin and Mr. T. Brassey, on 


the motion, by the former, for a Royal Commission on agricultural 
depression 3 : 4 : 


Sratistics (Miscellaneous) of the United TEs: LBonart by R. 
Giffen to the Board of Trade] . : ‘ 


Historical notice of the original “ tables of Revenue, Population, &c., from 
1820,” published by Mr. Porter in 1832, and the various statistical 
abstracts, &e. 


The “ Miscellaneous Statistics, r composed of home statistics ; and com- 
pleting, with tne “Trade and Navigation,” and “ Colonial Statistics, * the 
whole statistics of the empire, excepting India 


—— causes why they have unjustly fallen into the background ; additions 
relative to education and wages in the present time 


STreEAMBOATS, first, the “Comet,” on the Clyde, 1812 
Sumptruary Laws, notice of dates of, 1336-1593 . 
Sun-Spot Cycies. See Boat Races. 


TABULAR ANALYSIS, on (see Guy) 
“TariFrs of Europe and United States, 1840- “8 a (notice) 
Topp’s (T. J.) ‘ Book of Se summary and analysis of its 
details (see Guy) . : 
Tokens, tradesmen’s, their origin, temp. Henry VIL, and subsequent 
use 
TRADE, tables of i impor rts and exports, declared values, 1856-77 
character of, in 1878 
relation of production and quantity of the precious metals to state 
OL . : 
connection of depression of, with decay i in the value of silver, &e. 
foreign, values of imports and exports, 1877-78, Board of Trade 
returns, &c. ‘ 
TRADE (ForEIGN) of France. Influence of the Prices of Goods on 
the Movements of the Foreign Trade of France Len articles by 
A. de Foville in the “ Economiste Frangais” |]. ; 


The values of imports and exports based on a tariff of mean rates of values 
settled in 1827, and revised in 1847 by a permanent commission 

Reference to Mr. R. Giffen’s report on English exports (p. 305), on their a appa- 
rent reduction being due to lowering of prices 

Tuble of official and real values of imports and exports, "1847- 62, compared with 
1827, and of provisional and final valuations, 1863-78, compared with 1862 . 

Comparison of these tables and their results, showing upward movement of 
prices from 1848 to 1864, and period of depression since); 

Substitution of the curve of quantities exported for that of values, showing 
the apparent decrease of exports to consist only in reduction of prices 
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TrRAMWAYS, their origin as early as 1602 : ; ; ; : 


TRANSPORT, defective, as a cause of famines . : v4 


TRAVELLERS. The Movement of Travellers between European Russia 
and Foreign Countries, 1857-76 [from articles by A. Vessélovsky, 
in “Journal de St. Pétersbourg,” December, 1878 | : 4 : 


Totals of arrivals and departures of travellers, 1865-76, with explanations of 
influence of railways, passport modifications, Polish insurrections, &c., 
showing numbers to have trebled since 1856 P 

Comparison of numbers of Russians and foreigners, showing excess of de- 
partures of the former, and of arrivals of the “latter, with tables apaTDE 
the various nationalities and their proportions : : . 


Unitep States. Resumption of specie payments in, in 1877-78, and 
its effects on our bank reserve . F 
Urtin (R. Denny). Remarks in discussion (Walford on ‘Famines) . 


VANDERBYL (Philip). Remarks in discussion (Martin, Effects of a 
Crisis on Banks) : ; : : ; : : : : 
VesséLovsky (A.). “ Annuaire des Finances Russes”’ (notice of) . 
see Travellers (movement of between Russia and other countries). 
Vicror1a, the colony of, its progress and present position (see 


Hayter) . : A , ; 
tables of population, revenue, shipping, trade, produce, &e. . 
Vine’s “ English Municipal Institutions ”’ (notice) . , 5 


Waaess (agricultural), the rise of, just previous to the commencement 


of bad seasons and increased foreign competition . 5 5 . 
high rate of, in the United States . : ; . : 
WALES, statistics of the Welsh speaking population ‘ot ane ‘ 





the Welsh speaking Welsh in England and Wales 996, 500 
WatrorD (Cornelius). Zhe Famines of the World: Past and 
Present.: Part Il . ; : . : : ; ; ; 


Artificial causes of famines enumerated [confined to the United Kingdom] 

War: its general effects as productive of famines [for its effects on the price of 
grain and in taxation of food, see Zables XIV and X] 

Defective agriculture, famines from, in early periods of our history, commence- 
ment of inclosure Bills under Geor ge II, and drainage of fen districts 

—— successive statements of the extent of land under crops since those of 
Arthur Young z % F 5 Z 

Defective transport: Table VIII. Historical notes of Acts for making turn- 
pike roads, canals, paving, &c. a 2 2 . 

Roman mode of constructing highways . 

Legislative interference : notice of the various causes which have successively 
produced legislative restrictions on exportation and importation . . 

— Adam Smith’s opinions, and their effects on previous legislation : 

— tables of imports and exports in different inet from 1697 to 1825. 

—— large imports of wheat from the United States, decrease in those from 
Russia, and probable gradual increase from India and Australia. : 

table of supplies of foreign wheat from different countries, 1869-78 . 

— importation of other articles of food in 1875-78 . : 

—— Table IX (internal regulations), imperial and municipal restrictions on 
the price of food and dealings therein, from A.D. 1203 to 1846. 

assize of bread and ale, and other articles of food since 1203 











— ditto, reign of Elizabeth, 1595. 402 ° 3 : 8 
—— ditto, reign of Anne to Victoria : 
— statutes for governing the sale of fish and poultry from 1276 4 : 


—— prices of food and labour in 1450, 1500, 1550, and 1656 
ca enactments as to number of sheep which may be moe 25th Henry VII, 
533 : 3 X ° 

—— Acts for fixing prices of w ines, 1536 . . . 

—— Act for the pr reservation of the river Severn, 1542 

_— sumptuary laws, reference to, and the Westminster “compact “The 
Engagement,” for frugality i in families and their servants 

Tuble X (external regulations), legislative restrictions and other pro- 
visions on the export or import of grain and other articles of food from or 
into the United Kingdom, or parts thereof, from a.D. 1323 to 1869 ‘ 

—— supplement showing the rates of duty on foreign wheat when British 
wheat was at prices per quarter between 50s. and 885, from 1660 to 1842 . 
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ALFORD (Cornelius). The Famines of the World—contd. 


Currency restrictions: modes by which a currency may be debased, and be 
disadvantageous to its holders in times of scarcity, with historical notices 
of times of debasement : : : 5 P ’ 

— notices of depreciation of coins in France, Spain, and Scotland . : 

—— instance of defrauding by Heliogabalus, by increasing the weight of gold 
inthe“‘aureus? . : : “ c : c é 

table of the standard weight and value of English silver money from 

1066 to 1765 . : 4 5 : ; : : 

depreciation from clipping, filing, and sweating of coin: the first mode 
easily effected on the hand-made coins of the thirteenth to fifteenth cen- 
turies : : ; A : ; “ 5 : 

— Table XI. Currency restrictions, legislative and otherwise, especially 
including debasing the coin, whereby influences upon the price and supply 
of provisions have been brought into play, B.c. 55—a.p. 1869 (partly from 








Sir C. Whitworth’s ‘‘Inquiry into Prices,” “ Wade’s History,” &c.) : 
—— “King’s Exchanges,” the appointment of exchangers at the ports to 
furnish merchants going abroad with foreign money 4 F 3 


—- Mun’s “ England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade,” notice of ‘ P 
—— tradesmen’s tokens, their origin in the reign of Henry VII, and subse- 


quent use a RS c ° : : 2 3 
Speculation: the laws against speculation, forestalling, &c., tolerated because 
supposed to be made in the interest of the people . ; 


— report from the Committee on the high price of provisions, 1764, as 
partly caused by combinations . : . é : - 

— Table XII. Speculation in grain and other articles of food, known as 
*“engrossing,” “‘ forestalling,” and “regrating.”, Extracts from statutes 
on, from 1266 to 1844 : : “ F : ; 

Misapplication of grain: ables by Mr. Charles Smith and Dr. Colquhoun, 
showing consumption of grain in 1765 and 1814 by man per head, by 
animals, in distilling, malting, &c. . 


— Table XII1: Misapplication of grain by its excessive use in brewing, 


distilling, or by misadventure. Acts for restricting, 1250-1808  . : 
— — Act 24 Henry VIII, for destroying crows, rooks, &c., on account 
of their consumption of corn and grain. = s : A 
— —— Act 33 Geo. III, for preventing excessive use of spirituous liquors 
General remarks on the preceding tables of artificial causes of famines - 
Supplemental observations : prevention of famines in the future. : 


— not to be averted by legislative action, but as illustrated by India, to be 
left to commercial enterprise, with improved cultivation and means of 
transport . : : . : A : : : 

-—— on the mortality occasioned by famines; association of epidemics of fever 
and typhus with seasons of scarcity : - : : : 

—— —— references to dearths and mortality at particular dates, 1801, 1841, 
1846, aud 1867, from Dr, R. D. Thomson, Professor Liebig, Dr. Farr, 
Dr. E. Smith, &c. . ‘ : : 7 : 2 ‘ 

Price of wheatin England. : 5 : . : é 

Table XIV. Price of wheat in England and Wales from a.p. 1000, with 
a statement of the probable causes affecting the price 3 : 3 

Famine literature: Table XV, the literature of famines and of the corn laws, 
&e., 1496—1878 . ° : 3 P 





Discussion on Mr. Walford’s Paper: 


Patterson (R. H.) 


Famines caused by too much, or too little water, i.¢., by cold and wet weather 
in northern, and by hot weather and scarcity of water in southern 
countries, and not by any depreciation of currency ; probable effects of the 
changes in the sun, and in the position of the planets, in producing cyclical 


changes on our earth . 5 . . 
Levi (Leone) 
Question whether the cultivation of opium caused famines in India . . 


Hudson (Thomas) 


Misappropriation of grain in manufacture of intoxicating drinks, as instanced 
in the famine in Ireland, in 1846, when the foreign grain imported equalled 


the quantity consumed for alcoholic liquors . ’ . a 
Reynolds (F.) 
Waste in this country of our fisheries : ‘ : A 


Urlin (R. Denny) . 

The Irish famine of 1846, attributable to the failure of the potato, not of the 
grain crops; average size of farms since increased ; Indian famines, another 
illustration of the danger of dependence on single crops; meteorology not 
sufficiently exact a science to be of use in foretelling famines 4 c 


Doxey (Rev. I.) 
Did not consider the Irish climate unsuitable for corn,if land could be 
properly drained, like the fens in England; considered a debased currency 
to be one cause of scarcities, as also want of means of transport . . 
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WatForD (Cornelius). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Paul (H. Moncreiff) 


Decrease in amount of wheat imported from India owing to famine, and 
low prices in this country ; the factors in hindering famines he considered 
free trade, facility of transit, telegraphic communications, and improved 
cultivation ; injurious effect of caste in India in stopping variety of food 


Hall (EH. Hepple) 


The question of thrift and waste overlooked in the paper ; extravagance and 
wastefulness of the Americans and ourselves; waste a material element in 
the question of famines 2 


Danvers (F. C.) 


Rice not the entire food of southern India, but of the rich, the poor 
depending on the dry crops; opium growing in India only a small area; 
the surreptitious growing of it between other crops in China much 
greater ; future famines in India more of work, than of food; tbe value of 
grain much raised by the Indian railways . 5 : 


Washburn (Hon. Mr.) 


Considered that the increasing communication between countries would 
prevent famines; large crop of wheat and of Indian corn in America, the 
latter of which might be introduced very cheaply into Europe : 

Walford (Cornelius), reply in discussion : 


Difficulty of the question of the relation of currency depreciation to famines ; 
destruction of crops by rooks and crows; numerous Acts of Parliament for 
the encouragement of the fisheries ; fish and Indian corn a cheap food for 
poor people; large importations now of grain from Ireland, and capability 
of its increase; prevention of waste the prevention of poverty; Indian 
famines aggravated by migrations from one district to another ; difficulty of 
the term ‘‘ Indian corn,” and proposed alteration to “ maize 3” errors of 
legislation productive of famines . : é 


Goslin (S. B.) 


Notes on the subject of famines arising from peculiarities of localities; modes 
of obtaining water for India, its want being the cause of the calamity 


Lefevre (George John Shaw) 


Thanks to the author; the Hon. Mr. Washburn’s attention drawn to the want 
of reciprocity with this countr y, in the high duties enforced by the 
Americans on our manufactures A : 3 5 


Watrorp (Cornelius). Remarks in discussion (Mouat, International 
Congresses) . : , 
ditto (Giffen on Fall of Prices) 
ditto (Hayter on Victoria) 
ditto (Ravenstein on the Celtic Languages) 
ditto (Guy on Tabular Analysis) . ; 
ditto (Martin, Effects of a Crisis on Banks) : 
War, its effects as productive of famines 3 
WASHBURN (Hon. Mr.). Remarks in discussion (Walford on Famines) 
Watson (Forbes). “ Report on Indian Wheat’’ (notice) : 
Watson (W. West). ‘‘ Vital, Social, and Economical Statistics of 
Glasgow for 1878” (analytical notice of ) 
Weisz (B.). “Der Einfluss des Agios auf den Aussenhandel ” 
(notice of) ‘ 
WestTGartH (Wm.). "Remarks in discussion ‘(Hayter on Victoria) 
WuHeart, prices of, in England, with tables from a.p. 1000 ; : 
table of annual Den per acre and average price, in the years 
1849-78 . . ° 3 . ° : 
Gazette average price of, 1872-78. ; . . : : 
see Prices of Food, &e. 
diminution in the quantities of, sold in the markets of England 
and Wales (see Corn) : ; 
the crop of 1879 the worst on record since 1816 
see Agriculture. 
table of crops of, in principal countries. 
increased production of, in Western America, si since 1849 : 
yield per acre, 12°2 bushels in the United States, com nens with 
29% bushels in the United Kingdom . f , 
foreign, table of rates of duty on, 1660-1842 
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WuHeEAt—contd. 
table of imports and exports of, 1697-1825 ; : : + OE 
tables of supplies of foreign, 1869-78 ; . 98-9 
large increase of importation of foreign, during last six years Sa 
WHITEHEAD (— ). Statement on our increased acreage of potatoes 
and fruit land : ; ; : : F : <7 1762 
WuitwortH (Sir C. ). “Inquiry into Prices,’ notices extracted 
from ; : : : ; : Cam: 
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AN OUTLINE OF 


THE OBJECTS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Statistical Society of London was founded, in pursuance of 
a recommendation of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, on the 15th of March, 1834; its object being, the careful 
collection, arrangement, discussion and publication, of facts bearing 
on and illustrating the complex relations of modern society 
in its social, economical, and political aspects,—especially facts 
which can be stated numerically and arranged in tables ;—and also, 
to form a Statistical Library as rapidly as its funds would permit. 


The Society from its inception has steadily progressed. It now 
possesses a valuable Library and a Reading Room; ordinary meet- 
ings are held monthly from November to June, which are well 
attended, and cultivate among its Fellows an active spirit of inves- 
tigation: the papers read before the Society are, with an abstract 
of the discussions thereon, published in its Journal, which now 
consists of 42 annual volumes, and forms of itself a valuable library 
of reference. 


The Society has originated and statistically conducted many 
special inquiries on subjects of economic or social interest, of which 
the results have been published in the Journal or issued separately ; 
the latest instance being the institution of the “ Howard Medal” 
Prize Essay. 

To enable the Society to extend its sphere of useful activity, and 
accomplish in a yet greater degree the various ends indicated, an 
increase in its numbers and revenue is desirable. With the desired 
increase in the number of Fellows, the Society will be enabled to 
publish standard works on Economic Science and _ Statistics, 
especially such as are out of print or scarce, and also greatly extend 
its collection of Foreign works. Such a well-arranged Library for 
reference, as would result, does not at present exist in England, and 
is obviously a great desideratum. 

The Society is cosmopolitan, and consists of Fellows and 
Honorary Members, forming together a body, at the present time, 
of more than eight hundred Members. 

The Annual Subscription to the Society is Zwo Guineas, and 
at present there is no entrance fee. Fellows may, on joinmg the 
Society, or afterwards, compound for all future Annual Subscriptions 
by a payment of Twenty Guineas. 

The Fellows of the Society receive gratuitously a copy of each 
part of the Journal as published Quarterly, and have the privilege 
of purchasing back numbers at a reduced rate. The Library 
(reference and circulating), and the Reading Room, are open daily, 
for the convenience of Members. 

Nomination Forms and any further information will be fur- 
nished, on application to the Assistant Secretary. 
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CALENDAR FOR SESSION 1879-80. 
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The Ordinary Meetings of the Society, at which Papers are read and discussed, are 
marked in the Calendar above by Black Figures. 
; The Chair will be taken at 7°45 p.m., precisely. 


Visitors may attend the Ordinary Meetings on the introduction of a Fellow. 


THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


WILL BE HELD ON THE 22ND JUNE, 1880, AT 4 P.M. 
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MONTHLY MEETINGS-—SEssIoNn 1879-80. 


HELD ON THE 
Turrp Turspay IN THE Montus or NovEMBER—JUNE. 


(Excepting May.) 





Tuesday, Nov. 18. Tuesday, March 16. 


is Dec. 16. 7 April 20, 
a Jan. 20. | " May 11. 
A. Pebus V7.0!) + June 15. 





The Council have reason to expect that in the course 
of the Session the following Papers will, among others, 
be communicated to the Society :— 


The PresmeEnt’s Inaugural Address. By Tuomas Brassey, 
Hisq., M.P. 

“ Analysis of M. Soetbeer’s work—On the Production of the 
Precious Metals,—with comments.” By W. T. Newmarcu, 
Esq. 

‘¢ Statistics of Deaths by Suicide among Her Majesty’s British 
Troops from 1862 to 1877.” By Wm. H. Mirrar, Ksq., 
late of the Army Medical Department. 

*‘Hducation and Training of Pauper Children; a continuation of 
a Paper by Mr. Fletcher on Farm Schools in the Journal of 
the Statistical Society for 1852.” By Dr. F. J. Movar, 
F.R.C.S. 

“A Survey of Offences and Crimes in England and Wales 
during the last Twenty Years.” By Prorressor Lrone 
Lavi, LL.D. 

“Ts the Value of Money rising throughout the World? With 
Remarks on the effects of the condition of Trade upon the 

_ Value of Money.” By R. H. Parrerson, Esq. 

‘The Strikes of the last Decade.” By G. Poiturrs Bevan, Esq. 


‘6A Statistical Chronology of the Plagues and Pestilences of the 
World.” By C. Watrorp, Esq., F.S.A. 

‘¢The Method of Statistics.’ By Wynnarp Hooper, Esq. 

‘‘Our National Parliamentary Accounts.” Appendix to Paper 
read in 1873. By F. P. Fettows, Esq. 

“Ten. Years’ Statistics of British Agriculture, 1869-79.” By 
Capt. P. G. CRAIGIE. 

‘Methods of Electing Representatives.” By Henry R. 
Droop, Esq. 


HOWARD MEDAL. 


The following is the title of the Essay to which the Medal will 
be awarded in November, 1880. The Essays to be sent in on or 
before 30th June, 1880. 


“ The Oriental Plague in tts Social, Economical, Political, and 
‘¢ International Relations ; special reference being made to 
““ the labours of Howard on the subject.” 


The Council have decided to grant the sum of £20 to the writer 
who may gain the “ Howard Medal” in November, 1880. 


(The Medal is of bronze, having on one side a portrait of John 
Howard, on the other a wheatsheaf, with suitable inscription.) 


The following are the principal conditions :— 


Hach Essay to bear a motto, and be accompanied by a sealed 
letter, marked with the like motto, and containing the name and 
address of the author; such letter not to be opened, except in the 
case of the successful Essay. 


No Essay to exceed in length 150 pages (8vo.) of the Journal of 
the Statistical Society. 


The Council shall, if they see fit, cause the successful Essay, or 
an abridgment thereof, to be read at a Meeting of the Statistical 
Society ; and shall have the right of publishing the Essay in their 
Journal one month before its appearance in any separate indepen- 
dent form; this right of publication to continue till three months 
after the award of the Prize. 


The President shall place the Medal in the hands of the suc- 
cessful Candidate, at the conclusion of his Annual Address, at the 
ordinary Meeting in November, when he shall also re-announce the 
subject of the Prize Essay for the following year. 


Competition for this Medal ‘shall not be limited to the Fellows 
of the Statistical Society, but shall be open to any competitor, 
providing the Essay be written in the English language. 


The Council shall not award the Prize, except to the author of 
an Essay, in their opinion, of a sufficient standard of merit; no 
Essay shall be deemed to be of sufficient merit that does not set 
forth the facts with which it deals, in part, at least, in the language 
of figures and tables; and distinct references should be made to 
such authorities as may be quoted or referred to. 


Further particulars or explanations may be obtained from the 
Assistant Secretary, at the Office of the moire King’s College 
Entrance, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Gerrard s-cross, Bucks. 
1855 | Brand, The Right Hon. Henry Bouverie William, M.P., 
Speaker's Court, House of Commons, S.W. 
1873 | Brasszry, Toomas, M.P. (Preszdent), 
4, Great George-street, S.W.; and 24, Park-lane, W. 
1864 |*Braye, the Right Hon. the Lord, 
3, Nevern-road, South Kensington, S.W. 
1872 | Brind, Frederick William, 
The Court Lodge, Chelsfield, by Chislehurst, Kent. 
1876 | Brodhurst, Bernard Edward, F.R.C.S., 
20, Grosvenor- street, Grosvenor- square, W. 
1874 | Broom, Andrew, 
104, Grove-lane, Camberwell. 
1878 Brown, A lecantice Hargreaves, MEA 
12, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W. 
1872 | Brown, James Bryce, F.R.G.S., 
90, Cannon-street, H.C. ; and Bromley, Kent. 
1873 | Browne, Edward W., 
Sussex House, Knock, Belfast. 
1875 | Browne, Thomas Gillespie C., 
11, Lombard-street, H.C. 
1876 | Bruton, Leonard, 
St. Stephen’s Buildings, Bristol. 
1865 | Bunce, John Thackray, 
‘* Daily Post” Office, Birmingham. 
1873 |*Burdett-Coutts, The Right Hon. the Baroness, 
1, Stratton-street, Piccadilly, W.; and Holly Lodge, 
Highgate, N. 
1872 | Burns, The Rev. Dawson, M.4A., 
52, Parliament-street, S.W. 
1874 | Burr, William, 
42, Poultry, H.C. 
1877 | Burrell, Alexander, 
255, Oxford-circus, W. 


Year of 
Election. 
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1857 | Catrp, James, O.B., F.R.S., 


1879 
1874 
1877 
1879 
1862 
1872 
1871 
1876 
1877 
1875 
1848 
1878 
1858 
1834 
1869 
1875 
1877 
1873 
1863 
1873 
1851 
1877 








3, St. James’s-square, S.W.; and Cassencarie, 
Kirkeudbrightshire. 
Campbell, Lord Colin. M.P., 
Argyll Lodge, Kensington, W., and Inverary Cusile. 
Campbell, Sir George, M.P., K.C.S.1., D.C.L., 
13, Cornwall-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Campbell, George Lamb, 
Market-street, Wigan. 
Campbell-Colquhoun, Rev. John Erskine, 
Chartwell, Westerham, Kent. 
Cape, George A., 
- 8, Old Jewry, H.C. 
*Carillon, J. Wilson, F.S.A., F.R.GS., 
Wormhill, Buxton. 
Carnac, Harry Rivett-, 
Calcutta, Bengal, India. 
Carphin, James Rhind, C.A., 
137, George-street, Edinburgh. 
Carter, E. Harold, 
33, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
Carter, Frederick Hayne, 
5, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
Carter, John Bonham, 
25, Ashley-place, Victoria-street, S.W. 
*Casley; Reginald Kennedy, M.D., 
Northgate-street, Ipswich. 
Chadwick, David, M.P., 
The Poplars, Herne Hill, Dulwich, S.E. 
Chadwick, Edwin, C.B., 
Park Cottage, East Sheen, Mortlake, S.W. 
CHapwick, Joun OLDFIELD, F.R.GS., 
2, Moorgate-street, H.C. 
Challen, George Caleb, 
St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, B.C. 
Chandler, George, 
15, Coleman-street, E.C. 
Charlesworth, Frederic, 
Widmore, Bromley, Kent. 
Charlton, W. H., 
Hesleyside, near Hexham, Northumberland, 
Charrington, Thomas, 
Mayfield, Chislehurst, Kent. 
* Cheshire, Edward, 
3, Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, SH. 
Child, Robert Carlyle, 
8, Belsize-park, N.W. 
Chisholm, David, F.1.A., 
64, Princes-street, Hdinburgh. 
Christie, Chancellor Richard Copley, M.A. 


2, St. James’ s-square, Manchester 
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Year of 
Election. 


1877 
1849 
1856 
1871 
1877 
1876 | 
1856 
1869 
1850 
1853 
1877 
1873 
1877 
1838 
1859 
1879 
1874 
1877 
1874 
1867 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1874 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Cuuss, Hammonp, B.A., (Secretary), 
Bickley, Kent. 
Clapham, Crochley, L.R.C.P., 
Muriel House, Peak Hill, Sydenham, S.E. 
Clark, Gordon Wyatt, 
Mickleham Hall, near Dorking, Surrey. 
Clark, Sir John Forbes, Bart., 
Tillypronie, Tarland, Aberdeen. 
Clarke, Ebenezer, jun., 
52, Cannon-street, E.C. 
*Clarke, Henry, L.R.C.P., 
HM. Prison, Wakefield, Yorks. 
Clarke, Henry Harcourt Hyde, 
32, St. George’s-square, S.W. 
*CLARKE, Hype, 
32, St. George’s-square, S.W. 
Cleghorn, Jobn, 
3, Spring-gardens, S.W. 


*Cleveland, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., 


17, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Clirehugh, William Palin, F.I.A., 

158, Leadenhall-street, E..C. 
Cobb, B. Francis, 

79, Cornhill, B.C. 
Cockle, Captain George, F.R.G.S., 

9, Bolton-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Conen, Lionex Lovts, 

9, Hyde Park-Terrace, W. 
Colebrooke, Sir Thomas Edward, Bart., M.P., 

14, South-street, W. 
Coles, John, F.I.A., 

39, Throgmorton-street, H.C, 
Collings, Jesse, J.P., &e.. 

King Edward’s-road, Birmingham. 
Collins, Eugene, M.P., 

38, Porchester-terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Collins, J. Wright, J.P., 

Stanley, Halkland Islands. 
Collinson, John, F.R.G:S., 

37, Porchester-terrace, Hyde Park, W . 
Colman, Jeremiah James, M.P., 

Carrow House, Norwich. 
Colomb, Captain J.C.R., R.M.A., J.P., 

Dronmquinnae, Kenmare, Kerry. 
Cooke, H. Ribton, 

27, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
Cooke, Isaac B., 

19, Brown’s-buildings, Liverpool. 

*Cookson, Faithful, F.R.G.S., 
39, Cannon-place, Brighton. 


Year of 


Election. 


879 
1843 
1874 
1873 
1878 
1862 
1873 
1857 
1874 
1870 
1872 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1876 
1878 
1877 
1875 
1879 
1875 
1879 
1848 
1873 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 1d 


Cooper, William John, 
7, Westminster-chambers, Victoria-street, S.W. 


*Copperthwaite, William Charles, 


New Malton, Yorkshire. 
Corbett, John, M.P., 

6a, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Cork, Nathaniel, F.R.G.S., 

39, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Cornish, William Robert, F.R.C.S. (Surgeon Major), 

Sanitary Commissioner, Madras. 
Courtney, Leonard Henry, M. A., MOP; 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, SW. 
Cowper, The Hon. Henry Frederick, M.P., 

4, St. James’s-square, S.W. 


*Cowper-Temple, The Right Hon. William Francis, M.P., 


15, Great Stanhope-street, W. 
CRAIGIE, CapTaAIn Parrick GEORGE, 

Hartley House, Lower Heath, Hampstead, NV. 
Craik, George Lillie, 

29, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 
Crellin, Philip, 

33, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
Crewdson, Ernest, 

5, Norfolk-street, Manchester. 
Crickmay, Herbert John, 

Bank of England, BC. 
Crisford, George Samuel, F.I.A., 

West of England Insurance Company, Exeter. 
Crosse, John Burton St. Croix, F.R.CS., 

Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, S.W. 
Crossman, James H.., a 

Union Club, Trafalgar-square, SW. 
Crothers, Robert, M.D., M.R.C.P., 

2, Warrior-square-terr ace, Nt. ’ Leonard’s-on-Sea. 
Crowe, William Russell, 

Stanley House, Carshalton, Surrey. 
Cunningham, Charles L., M.R. C. 8., &e. 


Cunningham, David, C.E., 

Works’ Office, Harbour-chambers, Dundee. 
Curtis, Robert Leabon, 

15 and 16, Blomfield-street, H.C. 
Cutcliffe, George, F.1.A., 

13, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Czarnikow, Cesar, 

Mitcham, Surrey. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1869 
1873 
1869 
1874 
1878 
1855 
1873 
1876 
1879 
1873 
1877 
1873 
1873 
1878 
1855 


1877 
1866 
1873 
1876 
1877 
1875 
1878 
1875 
1872 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Dalyell, The Hon. Robert Anstruther, C.S.L., 

India Office, Westminster, 8. W. | 
DANVERS, JULAND, 

India Office, "Westminster, SW. 
Davies, James Mair, 

65, West Regent-strect, Glasgow. 
Davies, William Henry, 

51, Tregunter-road, S.W. 
Davis, James, 

31, Charing-cross, S.W. 


*Dawbarn, William, 


Elmswood Hall, Aigburth, Liverpool. 
Dawson, James Thomas, 

79, Cornhill, H.C. 
Day, William Ansell, 

Lyndhurst House, Hendon, N.W. 


*De Ferrieres, The Baron Du Bois, J.P. 


Bay’s-hill House, Cheltenham. 
Delahunty, James, M.P. 

2, Savile-row, W. 
Deloitte, William Welch, 

4, Lothbury, E.C. 
Dent, Clinton Thomas, F.R.C.S. 

29, Chesham-street, S.W. 
Dent, Edward, 

- Fernacres, Fulmer, near Slough, Bucks. 
Dent, W. T., 

Elderbrook, Osbaldwick, York. 


*Derpy, THE Rieut Honourasre THE Ear oF, P.C., F.R.S., 


(Honorary Vice-President), 
23, St. James’s-square; and Knowsley, Prescot,Lancashire. 
Dever, Henry, 
4, Lothbury, £.C. 


*Dilke, Sir Charles Wentworth, Bart., M.P., LL.M., 


76, Sloane-street, S.W. 
Dixon, George, 
The Dales, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Dowden, Major Thomas Freeman, R.E., 
71, Old Broad Street, B.C, 
Downs, Henry, 
Manor House, Basingstoke. 
Doxsey, Rev. Isaac, 
The Grove, Camberwell, SE. 
Doyle, Patrick, O. E., 
O’Brien Villa, 21, North-road, Entally, Calcutta. 
Drimmie, David, 
41, Lower Sackville-street, Dublin. 
Droop, Henry Richmond, 
la, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 


Year of 
Election. 


1878 
1875 
1870 
1878 
1875 


1836 
1869 
1875 
1872 
1874 
1842 
1877 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1877 
1879 
1862 
1875 
1834 


1875 


LIST OF FELLOWS. LW 


Duignan, William Henry, 
Walsall, Staffordshire. 
Dun, John, 
Parr’s Banking Company, Limited, Warrington. 
Duncan, James, 
9, Mincing-lane, L.C. 
*Dunraven, The Right Hon. Earl of, K.P., 
Kenry House, Putney Vale, S.W. 
Dyer, Sir Swinnerton Halliday, Bart., J.P., 
Westcroft Lodge, Bagshot, Surrey. 


Edmonds, Thomas Rowe, B.A., 
72, Portsdown-road, Maida-vale, W. 
Edmonds, William, 
Annesley House, Southsea. 
Edwards, Samuel, 
4, Hliot Park, Lewisham, S.E. 
Elliot, Sir George, Bart., M.P., 
Park-street, Park-lane, W. 
Elliot, Robert, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
35, Lowther-street, Carlisle. 
Elliott, John Hawkins, 
4, Martin s-lane, H.C. 
Ellis, Arthur, 
11, Park-viilas, Crouch-end, N. 
Ellissen, Adolf, 
28, Maida-hill West, W. 
Elsey, John Green, J.P., 
Morant House, Addison-road, Kensington, W. 
Emanuel, Lewis, 
36, Finsbury-circus, H.C. 
Emmott, W. T., 
Albert Park, Didsbury. 
Evans, Henry Jones, J.P., 
Brecon Old Bank, Cardiff: 
Evens, John Henry, 
9, Finsbury-place, H.C. 
Everett, The Hon. H. Sidney, M.A., 
United States Legation, 4, Alsenstrasse, Berlin. 
Eversley, The Right Honourable Viscount, D.C.L., LL. D., 
114, Eaton-square, S.W.; and Winchteld, Hants. 


Faraday, Frederick J., 
17, Brazenose-street, Manchester. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1874 
1839 


1868 
1878 
1878 
1876 
1864 
1874 
1877 
1834 
1873 
1875 
1879 
1878 
1875 
1841 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Farmer, James, 

6, Porchester-gate, Hyde Park, W. 
Farr, Wiittam, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., 

(Honorary Vice-President), 

General Register Office ; and Southlands, Bickley, . 
Farrell, John Douglas, 

Bank of England, West Branch, Burlington-garden 
Farren, George, M.I.C.E., 

Carnarvon. 
Farrer, Thomas Henry, 

11, Bryanston-square, W. 
Fearnside, Henry, M.B., F.R.C.P., 

49, Leinster-gardens, Bayswater, W. 
Fellows, Frank P., 

8, Lhe Green, Hampstead, N.W. 
Ferguson, A.M., 

“ Ceylon Observer’’ Office, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Ferrier, John, 

Rosslyn House, New Barnet, Herts. 
Finch, John, 

Heathside, Tunbridge Wells. 
Fisher, Heury, 

38, New Broad-street, H.C. 
FitzGeorge, Owen, 

36, Cornhill, #.C. 
Fitzwilliams, Edward Crompton Lloyd, 

Adpar Hill, Newcastle Emlyn, Carmarthen, 8. | 
Follett, Charles John, M.A., B.C.L., 

A.M. Custom House, H.C. 
Fordham, Edward King, J.P., 

The Bury, Ashwell, Baldock, Herts. 


_ Fortescue, The Right Honourable Earl, 


Castle Hill, South Molton, Devon. 
Forwood, William Bower, 
Ramlet, Blundellsands, Liverpool. 


*Fowler, Alderman Robert Nicholas, 


50, Cornhill, H.C.; and Elm Grove, Corsham, Wilts. 
Fowler, William, 
33, Cornhill, L.C. 
Foxwell, Herbert S., M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Francis, George Edward, 
Staunton Coleford, Gloucestershire. 
Frankland, Frederick William, 
Registrar-General’s Office, Wellington, New Zealand. 
*Freeland, Humphrey William, J.P., 
Atheneum Club, S.W.; and Chichester. 
Freeman, Joseph, 
Burwood Lodge, West Brixton, S.W. 


yf 


j 


; 


Year of 
Election 


1878 


1875 
1879 


1852 


1873 
1860 
1878 
1878 
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Freeman, T. Kyffin, 


Fuller, W. Palmer, 
50, Gresham-street, F.C. 


Gair, Alexander, | 
17, Change-alley, H.C. 
Gairdner, Charles, 
Broom, Newton Mearns, Renfrewshire. 
Galsworthy, Edwin Henry, J.P., F.1.A., 
18, Upper Wimpole-street, W. 
*Galton, Capt. Douglas, R.E., C.B., F.R.S., 
12, Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
Galton, Francis, F.R.S., F.R.GS., 
42, Rutland-gate, S.W. 
Gardiner, Clement, 
8, Small-street, Bristol. 
Gardiner, Henry J., 
Hurstmead, Eltham, Kent. 


1879 |*Gassiot, John Peter, J.P., 


1872 
1874 
1877 
1872 
1874 
1871. 
1867 
1877 
1878 
1860 
1877 
1877 
1868 


The Culvers, Carshalton, Surrey, 
Gastrell, Major-General J. E., 
7, Lansdowne-road, Wembledon, S.W. 
Gatliff, Charles, 
8, Hinsbury-circus, H.C. 
Gawith, Richard Jackson, M.R.C.S., 
23, Westbourne-park-terrace, Paddington, W. 
Gibb, Thomas Eccleston, 
16, Lady Margaret-road, N.W. 
Gibbs, Alban George Henry, 
82, Portland-place, W. 
Gibbs, George Sleight, 
Darlington. 
*GiFFEN, Roper, (Secretary and Editor of the Journal), 
44, Pembroke-road, Kensington, W. 
Gilbert, William H. Sainsbury, 
9, Old Jewry, E.C. 


*Glanville, 8. Goring, 


238, Lewisham High-road, SE. 
Glover, John, (Merton Lodge, West-hill, Highgate, N.W.) 

22, Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate-street, LC. 
Goddard, Frederick Robertson, 

19, Victoria-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Good, Alfred, (7, Poultry, H.C), 

91, Highbury Hill, N. 
Géschen, The Right Hon. George Joachim, M.P.,, 

69, Portland-place, W. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1855 |*Gosset, John Jackson, 
Thames Ditton, Surrey. 
1873 | Gouly, Edward James, 
Bullion Office, Bank of England, E.C. 
1853 | Gover, Wiiliam Sutton, F.J.A., 
dy, Queen-street-place, Southwar ‘hk Bridge, £.C. 
1876 Grahame, James, C A., 
12) We: Vincent- -place, Glasgow. 
1879 | Grant, Daniel, 
12, Cleveland-gardens, Bayswater, W. 
1875 Granville, Joseph Mortimer, M.D., F.G.S., &e., 
Scientific Club, '7, Savile-row, VW. 
1847 | Gray, Thomas, 
34, Henchurch-street, E.C. 
1878 | Green, Thomas Bowden, M.A., F.R.S.L., F.R.H.S., &., 
7, New-road, Oxford. 
1877 | Greene, William Thomas, M.A.. M.D.. 
Moira House, Peckham Rye, SE. 
1868 | Griffith, Edward Clifton, 
31, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
1872 | Griffiths, John George, 
4, Lothbury, E.C. 
1875 | Gunn, Arthur, 
Metropolitan Board of Works, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
1860 | Gurney, Daniel, 
North Runcton, near King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 
1878 | Guthrie, Charles, 
88, Cannon-street, E.C. 
1877 | Gutteridge, Richard Sandon, M.D., 
58, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
1839 | Guy, Wirrt1am. Aveustus, M.B., F.R.C.P., F.R.S 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
12, Gordon-street, Gordon-square, W.C. 


1873 |*Haggard, Frederick T., 
Eltham Court-road, Eltham, Kent. 
1876 | Hall, Edward Algernon, 
20, Clarges-street, W. 
1876 | Hall, Edward Hepple, 
73, Hlm-park, Brixton-hill, S.W. 
1869 | Hail, James Macalester, 
Killean House, Tayinloan, Argyleshire. 
1878 | Hallett, T.G.P., M. au 
Claverton Lodge, Bath, 
1860 | Hamilton, Archibald, J.P., 
| South Barrow, Bromley, Kent. 





Year of 


Election. 


18738 
1879 
1841 


1873 
1869 
1879 
1875 
1837 
1879 
1861 
1876 
1871 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1868 
1879 
1868 
1834 


1870 
1876 
1879 
1873 
1877 
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Hamilton, Lord George Francis, M.P., 

17, Montagu-street, Portman-square, W. 
Hamilton, Rowland, 

Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W. 
Hampron, Tur Rieur Hon. Lorn, G.C.B, D.C.L. 

(Honorary Vice-President), 

9, Laton-square, S.W.; and Westwood-park Droitwich. 
Hanbury, Robert’ William, M.P., 

Llam Hall, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 
Hancock, William, 

33, Cornhill, EC. 
Hancock, William Neilson, LL.D., M R.1.A,, 

64, Upper Gardiner-street, Dublin. 


- Hankey, Ernest Alers, 


Elmhyrst, Bickley-park, Kent. 


*Hankey, John Alexander, J.P., 


Balcombe-place, Cuckfield, Sussex. 
Hankey, Thomson, M.P., 

59, Portland-place, W. 
Hannyngton, Major-General John Caulfield, F.1.A., 

India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Hansard, Luke, 

68, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Harcourt, Sir William Vernon, Q.C., M.P., 

7, Grafton-street, Bond-street, W. 
Harding, Charles, M.R.S.L., F.R.G:S., 

7, Bank Buildings, E.C. 
Harold, Frederick Richard, 

12, Landseer-road, Upper Holloway, N. 
Harper, W. P., 

3, Newman’s-court, Cornhill, B.C. 
Harris, David, 

Caroline Park, Granton, Edinburgh. 
Harris, Frederick, 

_ 62, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 

Harrison, John, 

85, Northgate, Darlington. 
Harrowsy, Tue Rienr Hon. true Hart or, K.G., D.C.L., 

F.R.S., (Honorary Vice-President), 

39, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Hartley, Fountain John, 

Gloucester House, 97, Gazenove-road, Upper Clapton, N. 
Hawkins, Alfred Templeton, F.R.G.S., 

35, Spring-gardens, Charing-cross, S.W. 
Hawksley, Thomas, C.E., F.R.S., &e., 

30, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Hay, James Lamb Napier, 

Queen Insurance Company, Calcutta. 
Hedley, Thomas Fenwick, 

12, Park-place, West, Sunderland. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1870 
1860 
1865 
1855 
1858 
1877 
1874: 
1834 


1869 
1875 
1878 
1873 
1859 
1879 
1270 
1834 
1867 
18738 
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Hefford, George V., 


Liugby. 
Helder, Stewart, F.1.A., 

2, Broad Sanctuary, &.W. 
Hendriks, Augustus, F.I.A., 

7, Cornhill, B.C. 


*HENDRIKS, /REDERICK, 


1, King William-street, H.C. 
Herapath, Spencer, F.G:8., 
18, Upper Phillimore-gardens, W. 


*Herbage, William, 


London & South Western Bank,7, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
Hertz, James, 
124, Cannon-street, H.C. 


*Hrywoop, James, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., 


(Honorary Vice-President and Trustee), 
26,Palace-gardens, Kensington, W.; Athenaeum Club,S.W. 
Hickson, Joseph, J.P., 
Montreal, Canada. 
Higham, Charles Daniel, F.LA., 
3, Princes-street, Bank, H.C. 
Hill, frederick Morley, 
22, Aichmond-road, Barnsbury, N. 
Hime, Capt. H. W. L., R.A., 
Sheffield. 
Hincks, His Excellency, Sir Francis, 
Montreal, Canada. 
Hoare, Hamilton Noel, 
37, Fleet-street, B.C. 


*Hoare, Henry, 


Staplehurst, Kent. 


*Hodge, William Barwick, F.I.A,, 


3, Whitehall, SW, 
Hodgson, Professor W. B., LL.D., 

Bonaly Tower, Colinton, by Kdinburgh. 
Hogg, Colonel Sir James McGarel, Bart., M.P., 

17, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W. 
Holden, Isaac, 

64, Cross-street, Manchester. 
Holmes, Richard Henry, 

Elswick-villa, Rye Hill, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
Hood, Charles, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., 

10, Lemster-gardens, Hyde-park, W. 
Hooper, Angus Cameron, 

Montreal, Canada. 
Hooper, George D., 

Belmont Lodge, Oxford-road, Chiswick, W. 
Hooper, George Norgate, 

Elmleigh, Hayne-road, Beckenham, Kent. 


Year of 
Election. 


1878 
1855 


1876 
1872 
1853 
1864 
1871 


1874 
1873 
L857 
1877 
1879 
1873 


1866 
1869 
1874 
1869 
1839 
1878 
1864 
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Hooper, Wynnard, 

2, Pembroke-gardens, Kensington, W. 
Hoveuton, THe Ricgut Hon. Lorp, D.O.L. F.RB.S., 

(Honorary Vice-President), 

Fryston Hall, Ferrybridge, Yorkshire. 
Hoyle, William, 

Claremont, Tottington, near Bury, Lancaster. 
Hubbard, Egerton J., M.P., 

4, St. Helen’ s-place, Bishopsgate-strect, H.C. 

*Hubbard, The Right Hon. John Gellibrand, M.P., 

Bank of England, E.C. 
Hudson, Thomas, 

Argof Villa, St. Andrew's Park, Bristol. 
Hughes, Albert William, F.R.G.S., 

Karachi, Sindh, India. 
Hughes, John, 

3, West-street, Finsbury-circus, B.C. 
Humphreys, George, M.A., F.I.A., 

79, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Humphreys, Noel Algernon, 

General Register Office, Somerset House, W.C 
Hunt, Sir Henry Arthur, C.B., 

54, Hecleston-square, S.W. 
Hurst, George, 

King’s Brook House, St. Marys, Bedford. 
Huskinson, Thomas, 

Epperstone Manor, Nottingham. 
Hyde, Major-General Henry, h.E., 

Intra Office, Westminster, S. W. 
Hyndman, Henry Mayer, 

10, Devonshire-street, Portiand-place, W. 


Ince, Henry Bret, 
18, Old-square, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 
Ingall, Samuel, F.R.G.S., 
Kent-end, Forest-hill, Kent, S.E. 
*Ingall, William Thomas Fitzherbert Mackenzie, 
50, Threadneedle-street, H.C. 
*Inglis, Cornelius, M.D., é 
Atheneum Olub, S.W. 
Irving, John, 
94, Haton-place, S.W. 
Isaacs, Michal Babel, 
35, Leinster-square, Bayswater, W. 
*Ivey, George Pearse, 
Tyle Morris, Briton Kerry. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1879 
1872 
1878 
1851 
1879 
1862 
1864 


1871 
1872 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1874 
1877 
1873 
1858 


1877 
1873 
1877 
1874: 
1867 
1878 
1873 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Jameson, George Auldjo, 
58, Melville-street, Edinburgh. 
Janson, Frederick Halsey, ELS., 
Al, Hinsbury-circus, £.C., nite Oak Bank, Chislehurst. 
Jeans, James Stephen, 
7, Westminster-chambers, Victoria-street, S.W. 
*Jellicoe, Charles, F.I.A., 
12, Cavendish-place, W. 
Jephson, Henry L. (Chief Secretary's Office), 
Dublin Castle, Ireland. 
JnuLA, Henry, F.R.G.S., 
29, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 
*Jnvons, Proressorn W. Sranuey, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., 
(Se oretar 'Y) 
The Chesnuts, Branch- hill, Hampstead Heath, N.W. 
Johnson, Edmund, 
3, Casite-strect Holborn, E.C. 
Johnston, Francis J., 
Lamas, Chislehurst. 
Johnstone, E., 
45, Fleet- street, H.C. 
Jones, Alfred Orlando, M.D., F.R.CS., 
Belton House, Harrogate. 
Jones, Henry R. Bence, 
1, Whitehall, S.W. 
Jones, Herbert, 
15, Montpelier-row, Blackheath, SE. 
Jones, Theodore Brooke, 
- 1, Hinsbury-circus, H.C. ; Georgeville, Harrogate, Yorks. 
Jones, Sir Willoughby, Bart., M.A., 
Cranmer Hall, Fakenham, Norfolk. 
JOURDAN, FRANCIS, 
Avenue House, Hampstead, N.W. 


Karuth, Frank O., 
Oakhurst, Beckenham, Kent. 
Kay, Duncan James, 
60, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
Kealy, James William, 
26, Moorgate-street, H.C. 
Kelly, Charles, M.D., 
Worthing, Sussew. 
Kelly, Edward Robert, A.M., 
51, Great Queen-street, "Lincotn’s-inn-fields, W.C. 
Kelsey, J oseph Francis, 
Government Statistician, Mauritius. 
Kemp, Samuel, 
Oriel House, Bath. 


Year of 


Election. 


1878 
1868 
1878 
1874 
1852 
1878 
1879 
1872 
1865 
1878 
1ee€9 


1873 
1877 
1875 
1874 
1878 
1874 
1877 
1878 
1873 
1873 


1873 


LIST OF FELLOWS. a4 


Kennedy, J. Murray, 
New University Club, St. James’s-street, S.W. 
Kennedy, Peter, 
13, Cornwall-terrace, Regent’ s-park, N.W. 
Kennedy, Thomas, 
11, Old Jewry-chambers, H.C. 
Kennelly, David Joseph, F.R.G.S., F.R.ALS., 
Devonshire Club, St. James’s, 8.W. 
Kimberley, The Right Honourable the Earl of, M.A., P.C , 
35, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
King-Harman, Edward Robert, M.P., 
Rockingham, Boyle, Ireland. 
Kirkwood, Anderson, LL.D., 
12, Windsor-terrace West, Hillhead, near Glasgow. 
Knight, John Peake, 
London, Brighton, 5 S. Coast Rail., London Bridge, E.C, 
Kihner, Henry, (c/o Messrs. Kiihner, Hendschel & Co.), 
145, Cannon-street, L.C., 


*Kusaka, Yoshio, 


7, Elgin-crescent, Notting-hill, W. 
Kyshe, John Benjamin, 
Registrar General Mauritius. 


Lack, H. Reader, (Office of Commissioners of Patents), 
25, Southampton-buildings, E.C. 
Lane, Cecil N., 
King’s Bromley Manor, Lichfield. 
Lane, Thomas, 
Percy Cottage, Eastbourne. 
Lang, George Murray, R.N., 
18, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
Law, The Right Hon. Hugh, M.P., 
9, Mitzwilliam-square, Dublin. 
Lawes, John Bennett, F.R.S., F.C.S., 
Rothamsted, St. Albans. 
Lawrance, Henry, 
58, Euston-square, N.W. 
Lawrence, Alexander M., 
17, Thurlow-road, Hampstead, N.W. 
Lawrie, James, F’.R.G.S., . 
Kelvin House, Quadrant-road, Highbury, N. 
Lawson, Robert, : 
20, Lansdowne-road, Notting-hill, W. 
Lea, Thomas, M.P., 
14, Elvaston-place, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 


1879 |*Leete, Joseph, 


36, St. Mary-at-hill, E.C. (Eversden, 8. Norwood Park), 
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Year of 
Election. 


1877 
1877 
1870 
1873 
1851 
1879 
1867 
1877 
1862 
1877 
1868 
1845 
1834 
1878 
1879 
1876 
1876 


1834 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Lrrevre, Groree Saw, M.P., (Honorary Vice-President), 
18, Bryanston-square, W. 
*Leggatt, Daniel, LL.D., 
55, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 
Leitch, John Muir, 
18, King William-street, H.C. 
Leslie, Francis Seymour, 


Luvi, Proressor Lronn, LL.D., F.S.A., 
5, Crown Office-row, Temple, E.C. 
Levison, David, 
2, Royal Kaxchange-buildings, E.C. 
Lewis, Charles Edward, M.P., 
8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Lewis, John, 
1, Temple-row West, Birmingham. 
Lewis, Robert, 
1, Bartholomew-lane, H.C. 
Ligertwood, Thomas, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, S.W. 
Lissa, Joseph J. Cohen de, F.R.G.S., F.M.S., 
43, Church-street, Port Louis, Mauritius. 


*Taster, William, 


Lloyd, John Horatio, 
100, Lancaster-gate, Hyde-park, W. 
Lloyd, Thomas, 
4, Huddlestone-road, Tufnell-park, N. 
Lloyd, Wilson, F.R.G.S., 
Myvod House, Wood-green, Wednesbury. 
Lord, James, F.S.A., 
1, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 
*Lornie, John, 
Rosemount, Kirkcaldy. 
Lovelace, The Right Honourable the Earl of, F.R.S., 
Hast Horsley Park, Ripley, Surrey. 
Lowndes, William Layton, J.P., D.L., 
Tinley Hall, Broseley, Shropshire. 
Loyd, William Jones, J.P., 
16, Grosvenor-place, S.W., and Langleybury, Watford. 
Luspook, Sir Jonn, Bart., M.P., E.R.S., (Zrustee), 
High Elms, Harnborough, Kent. 
Lucas, Thomas, J.P., 
5, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Lusk, Sir Andrew, Bart., J.P., 
16, Hyde-park-street, W. 
Lyall, J. Watson, 


~ Year of 
Election. 


D 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1879 
1878 
1879 
1867 
1879 
1873 
1868 


LIST OF FELLOWS. par 


Mabson, Richard Rouse, 
Ilford, Hssex. 


*Macandrew, William, J.P., 


Westwood, near Colchester. 
MeArthur, Alexander, M.P., 

Raleigh Hall, Brixton, S.W. 
McArthur, Alderman William, M.P., F.R.G.S., 

i Gwydyr Houses, Br iaton Rise, SW. 
MacCarthy, Rev. E. F. M. , M.A., 

47, Hagley-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
McCheane, Robert, 

90, Palace-gardens-terrace, W. 
McCheane, Robert, junr., 

90, Palace-gardens-terrace, W. 
M‘Clean, Frank, 

23, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
McCrea, H. C., J.P., 

Warley House, Halifax. 
McDermott, Edward, 

Hill Side, Grove-park, Camberwell, S.E. 


*Macdonald, James, 


7, Lothbury, H.C. 
Macdonell, John, (8, Elm-court, Temple, E.C.), 
The Myrtles, Beckenham, Kent. 


*McEwen, Laurence T. (c/o R. A. McLean), 


8, Old Jewry, £.C. 
MacGillivray, Donald, F.1.A., 

54, Moorgate-street, H.C. 
Maclver, David, M.P., 

34, Lancaster-gate, W. 
Mackay, James Macgregor, 

32, Brunswick-square, Brighton. 
McKenna, Sir Joseph N., M.P., 

67, Lancaster-gate, W. 
Mackeson, Charles, 

The Admiralty y, Neuw-sireet, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
McKewan, William, 

21, Lombard- _street, EC. 
Maclagan, David, 

22, George-street, Edinburgh. 


*McLean, Robert Allan, F.R.G.S., 


8, Old Jewry, L. C. 
Macleod, The Right Hon. Sir John Macpherson, K.O.S.L., 
ie Stanhope- street, Hyde Park, W, 


*Maclure, J. We Tee _ &e., 


Carlton Club ; The Home, Whalley Range, Manchester. 
Macpherson, Hugh Martin, F. B.CS. , (dnspector- General), 
14, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Malgarini, Frederick Lewis, }.R.S.E., 
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Year of 


Election. 


1879 
1878 
1877 
1874 
1875 
1860 
1865 
1873 
1874 
1877 
1872 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Man, Edward Garnet (Barrister-at- Law), 

4, Lamb-buildings, Temple, E.C., and Kangoon. 
Manuel, R. A., (Rangoon), 

clo Messrs. Tribner and Co., Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


*Maple, John Blundell, 


8, Clarence-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Markham, Clements R., C.B., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., 
21, Kecleston-square, S.W. 
Marsh, Alfred, 
85, Gracechurch-street, H.C. 
Marsh, Matthew Henry, 
Bamridge, near Andover, Hants. 
Martin, Frederick, 
7, Fortess-terrace, Junction-road, N.W. 
Martin, Henry, 
National Bank of India, 89a, Threadneedle-street, H.C. 


*Marrin, JoHN Bipputpw, M.A., F.Z.S., 


6B, The Albany, Piccadilly, W. 
Martin, Josiah, F.I.A., 
32, New Bridge: street, H.C. 


*Marrin, Rrcnarp Brippuues, M.A., (Treasurer), 


Chislehurst. 
Martin, Thomas Jaques, 
Colonial Life Assurance Company, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Martin, Waldyve A. Hamilton, 
14, Manson-place, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 





* Mathers, John Shackleton, 


Hanover House, Leeds, Yorkshire. 
Maughan, Joseph Henry, A.LS., 

9, New-street, Great Grimsby. 

Maxse, Rear-Admiral Frederick A.., 

The Chesnuts, Wimbledon Common, S.W. 
May, Frank, 

Bank of England, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 


*Meikle, James, F.1.A., 


6, St. Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh. 
Meldon, Charles Henry, M.P., Q.C., LL.D., 

107, Jermyn-street, S.W. 
Merrick, Alfred Benjamin, 

6. Cotham-parade, Bristol. 
Messent, John, F.1.A., 

429, West Strand, W.C. 
Metcalfe, Richard, 

Graefenberg House, New Barnet, Herts. 
Michael, William H., 

1, Park Prospect, St. James’s-park, 8. W. 
Mildmay, Henry Bingham, J P., 

8, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. 
Millar, William. Henry, 
Cleveland Lodge, New Park-road, Brixton-hill, 8.W. 





Year of 


Election. 


1877 
1879 
1878 
1878 
1877 
1874 
1878 
1879 
1874 
1877 
1878 
1874 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1877 
1873 
1847 


1878 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1879 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 29 


Miller, Robert Ferguson, 
Hachange-place, Middlesbro’ -on- Tees. 
Miller, William, 
65, Lancaster-gate, W. (67, Queen Victoria-street, B.C.) 
Mills, Sir Charles Henry, Bart., M.P., 
Camelford House, Park-lane, W. 
Mitchell, James, J.P.., 
33, Hnnismore-gardens, S.W. 
Mitchell, Joseph Thomas, M.R.C.S., 
206, South Lambeth-road, S.W. 
*Mocatta, Frederick D., F.R.G:S. 
9, Connaught-place, W. 
Moffat, Robert J., 
The Chesnuts, Great Shelford, Cambridgeshire. 
Moore, Alfred, C.E., | 
5, Clarence-street, Manchester. 
Moore, Charles Rendall, 
5, Cowper’s-court, Cornhill, E.C. 
Moore, Edward, 
8, Crosby-square, EC. 
*Moore, John Byers Gunning, 
Loymount, Cookstown, Ireland. 
Moore, Sandford, M.B., 
South Camp, Aldershot. 
Morgan, Octavius Vaughan, J.P., 
13, Boltons, South Kensington, S.W. 
*Morley, Samuel, M.P., 
18, Wood-street, H.C.; 16, Upper Brook-street, W. 
*Morris, James, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
13, Somers-place, Hyde-park-square, W. 
Morris, John, 
6, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Mort, William, 
1, Stanley-crescent, Notting-hill, W. 
Morton, James, 
Balelutha, Greenock, N.B. 
*Movuar, Freperic J., M.D., F.R.C.S., (Vice-President and 
Foreign Secretary), 
12, Durham-villas, Kensington, W. 
Muir, Hugh Brown, 
26, Old Broad-street, H.C. 
Mullen, Robert Gordon, 
Fairview, Widmore-road, Bromley, Kent. 
*MunpEeLLA, AntHony Joun, M.P., (Vice-President, 
16, Elvaston-place, Queens-gate, S.W. : 
Murray, Adam, 
104, King-street, Manchester. 
Murray, James Charles, 
15, Moorgate-street, H.C. 


? 
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Year of 
Election. 


1865 
1878 
1879 
1854, 
1869 
1879 
1877 
1862 
1879 
1877 
1847 


1869 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1858 
1877 
1871 
1870 
1834 
1877 
1878 
1878. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Nalder, Francis Henry, 
Findern Lodge, Spring-grove, Isleworth. 
Nasmith, David, 
4, Garden-court, Temple, B.C. 
Nathan, Henry, 
110, Portsdown-road, Maida-vale, N. 
Neil, William M., 
64, Seymour-street, Portman-square, W. 
Neild, Alfred, 
Mayfield, Manchester. 
Nutson, Francis G. P., 
93, Adelaide-road, South Hampstead, N.W. 
Nepean, Evan Colville, 
War Office, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Nevill, Charles Henry, 
11, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
Newbatt, Benjamin, F.I.A., F.R.GS., 
13, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Newdegate, Charles Newdigate, M.P., D.C.L., 
27, Lowndes-street, Belgrave-square, 8S. W. 
Newington, Samuel, M.A., 
TVicehurst, Sussex. 
*NeEwMaArcH, WitiiaM, F.RS., F.I.A., 
(Trustee and Honorary Vice-President), 
Beech Holme, Nightingale-lane, Clapham-common, 8.W. 
Newmarch, William T., A.A., Oxon, 
67, Lombard-street, B.C. 
Newport, Henry R., 
1, Whitehall, S.W. 
Newton, John, 
66, Oakfield-road, Penge, S.E. 
Nicholson, J. S., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Nightingale, Miss Florence, 
10, South-street, Park-lane, W. 
Nix, Samuel Dyer, 
3, King-street, Cheapside, B.C. 
*Noble, Benjamin, 
North-Eastern Bank, Newcastie-on-Tyne 
Noble, John, 
45, Mornington-road, Regent’ s-park, N.W. 
Norman, George Warde, J.P., 
Bromley, Kent. 
Norman, General, Sir Henry Wylie, K.C.B., 
16, Westbourne-square, W. 
Northbrook, The Right Hon. the Earl of, G.C.S.1., D.C.1., 
4, Hamilton-place, Precadilly, W. 
Notthafft, Theodor, 
c/o Discount Bank, St. Petersburg. 


LIST OF FELLOWS. ol 


Year of 
Election. 


1862 | Ogbourne, Charles Henry, 
29, Dalhousie-square, Calcutta. 
1877 | Ogle, William Slingsby, 
90, Cannon-street, H.C. 
1878 | O’Hagan, The Right Hon. Lord, 
19, Chesham-place, S.W. 
1878 | Oppenheim, Henry, 
17, Park-lane, Piccadilly, W. 
1876 | Orange, William, M.D., 
Broadmoor, Wokingham, Berks. 
1877 | Ormond, Richard, 
Belgrave-terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1874 | Overall, Wiliam Henry, F.S.A., 
Labrarian, Guildhall, H.C. (Representing the Library 
Committee of the Oorporation of the City of London.) 
1834 }*OverstonE, Tue Rient Honovurazie Lorp, F.R.G.S., 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
2, Carlton-gardens, S.W. 


1866 |*Palerave, Robert Harry Inglis, J.P., 
11, Britannia-terrace, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 
1879 | Palmer, George, M.P., 
13, Clarges-street, Piccadilly, W. 
1878 | Park, David Francis, C.A., F.F.A., A.1.A., 
17, Change-alley, Cornhill, E.C. 
1878 | Parry, Thomas, 
Grafton-place, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
1879 | Partridge, Henry Francis, L.D.S., &e., 
Sussex House, Susseax-place, South Kensington, S.W. 
1869 | Parrrrson, Ropurt HoGarry, 
22, Wingate-road, Hammersmith, W. 
1877 | Paul, Henry Moncreiff, 
12, Lansdowne-crescent, Notting Hill, W. 
1878 | Paulin, David, 
31, Stafford-street, Edinburgh. 
1879 | Payn, Howard, 
21, Gilbert-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
1877 | Payne, William Percy, 
136, Mansfield-road, Nottingham. 
1873 | Pearce, Charles William, 
Devon House, Acre-lane, S.W. 
1876 | Pearson, Edwin James, 
Board of Trade, Whitehall, S.W. 
1857 |*Pearson, Professor C. H. (c/o John Pearson, Q.C.,), 
75, Onslow-square, S.W. 


— «382 


Year of 


Election. 


1876 
1878 
1871 
1874 


1874: 


1873 
1878 
1838 
1879 
1861 
1869 
1874 
1879 
1860 
1879 
1871 
1877 
1877 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


*Peek, Sir Henry William, Bart., M.P., 
Wimbledon House, S.W. 
Pellereau, His Honour, Etienne, 
Puisne Judge of H.M. Supreme Court, Mauritius. 
Pennington, Frederick, M.P., 
17, Hyde Park-terrace, W. 
Pepys, The Hon. George, 


Phené, John Samuel, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., &c., 
5, Cariton-terrace, Oakley-street, S.W. 
Philips, Herbert, 
85, Church-street, Manchester. 
Phillipps, Henry Matthews, 
41, Seething-lane, H.C. 
* Phillips, Sir George Richard, Bart., 
22, Hill-street, Berkeley-square, W. 
Phillips, Henry James, 
4, Iudgate-hill, B.C. 
Phillips, John Walter, M.B., L.R.CS., 
30, Stanley-street, West Melbourne, Victoria. 
Phipps, Pickering, M.P., 
6, Collingtree Grange, Northampton. 
*Pickering, John, F.R.GS., F.S.A., 
The Abnuils, Mount Preston, Leeds. 
Pickstone, William, 
Maesmynan Hall, Holywell. 
*Pim, Joseph Todhunter, 
Greenbank, Monkstown, County Dublin. 
*Pinckard, George Henry, J.P., F.LA.; 
12, Grove-road, St. John’ s-wood, N.W. 
Pixley, Francis William, 
Road Club, 4, Park-place, St, James's, SW, 
Plowden, W. Chicele (Commissioner 1st Division), 
Meeruth District, Mussoorie, N.W.P. 
Pochin, Henry Davis, 

Bodnant Hall, Conway. 
Ponsonby, The Hon. Frederick George Brabazon, M... 

3, Mlount-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Poole, William, 

Newton Avenue, Longsight, Manchester. 
Potter, Edmund, F.R.8., 

64, Queen’s-gate, South Kensingtno, S.W. 
Powell, Francis Sharp, F’.R.G.S., 

1, Cambridge-square, Hyde Park, W. 
Power, Edward, 

16, Southwell-gardens, Kensington, W. 

*Prance, Reginald Heber, 
Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 


Praschkauer, Maximilian, 





Swiss Cottage, Herne Hill, SL. 


LIST OF FELLOWS. oo 


Year of 
Election 


867 |*Pratt, Robert Lindsay, 
80, Bondgate, Darlington. 
1877 | Preen, Harvey Udward, 
Kidderminster. 
1849 | Presant, John, 
13, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
1879 | Price, James, F.R.G.S., 
8, Howley-place, Maida Hill West, W. 
1874 | Price, John Charles, 
Compton Cottage, Maryon-road, Old Charlton, Kent, S.E. 
Puleston, John Henry, M.P., 
Westminster Palace Hotel, 8S.W. 
*Purpy, FREDERICK, (Vice-President), 
35, Victoria-road, Kensington, W. 


1871 
1837 


1879 | Quail, Jesse, 
60, White Rock-street, Liverpool, E. 
Quain, Richard, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., 


67, Harley-street, W. 


1874, 





*Rabino, Joseph, (care of Baron J. Vitia), 
8, Rue Lafont, Lyons. 
*Radstock, The Right Honourable Lord, 
Kast Sheen, Mortlake, S.W. 
Raikes, Captain George Alfred, 
63, Belsize-park, Hampstead, N.W. 
*Raleigh, Samuel, 
9, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
Ramsay, Alexander Gillespie, F.1.A., 
| Canada Life Assurance, Hamilton, Canada West. 
Ramsden, Sir James, of Barrow, D.L., 
Furness Abbey, Lancashire. 
Ranken, William Bayne, 
37, Stanhope-gardens, Queen's Gate, S.W. 
Ratcliff, Charles, 
Atheneum Club, S.W.; and Wyddrington, Birmingham. 
Rathbone, P. H., 
Greenbank Cottage, Liverpool. 
Rathbone, William, M.P., 
18, Prince’s-gardens, Prince’s-gate, S.W. 
*RavensTEIn, Ernest Grores, F.R.G.S., 
10, Lorn-road, Brixton, S.W. 


34 


Year of 
Election. 


877 
1870 
1835 


1875 
1856 
1867 
1862 
1879 
1876 
1878 
1879 
1873 
1868 
1873 
1834 
1865 
1878 
1879 
1878 
1874 


1873 
1875 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


*Rawlins, Thomas, 
45, King William-str eet, H.C. 
Rawlinson, Robert, C.B., 
1 Boltons, West Brompton, SW. 
Rawson, Str Rawson WitriraM, C.B., K.C.M.G., 
(Vice-President), 
Drayton House, West Drayton, Uxbridge, Middlesex. 
Record, John, 
23, Kenninghall-road, Clapton, E. 
Redgrave, Alexander, O.B., 
Factory Inspectors’ Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
Reid, Herbert. Lloyd, 
4, Glebe-villas, Mitcham. 
Reynolds, Frederick, 
c/o London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 
Rhodes, John G., 
Oakdene, Beckenham, Kent. 
Rice, Thomas Fitzroy, 
Horseheads, New York, U.S.A. 
Richards, George, L.R.C.P., ‘Edin., 
Mervyn Lodge, Ash fields, Ross, Herefordshire. 
Richardson, George Gibson, J.P., 
Oak Lawn, Reagate. 
Ripon, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., F.R.8, &e., 
1, Carlton-gardens, S.W. 
Robinson, Sir William Rose, K.C.S.I., 
28, Cambridge-square, Hyde-park, W. 
*Rosebery, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
107, Piccadilly, W. 
*Ross, David, of Bladensburg, 
Rostrevor, Co. Down, Ireland. 
Ruck, George T.., 
The Hawthorns, Dorville-road, Lee, S.E. 
Rumley, George Chisnall, 
2, Forres-street, Edinburgh. 
Runtz, John, 
Linton Lodge, Lordship-road, Stoke Newington, N. 
Russell, Richard F., 
8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Rutherford, Charles, 
29, St. Swithin’s-lane, H.C. 


*Salisbury, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, P.C., F.RB.S., 
20, Arlington-street, W. 

*Salomons, Sir David Lionel, Bart., J.P., 
Broom-hill, Tunbridge Wells. 
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1876 
1868 
1860 
1877 
1874 
1852 
1879 
1869 
1877 
1877 
1878 
“1875 
BYR, 
1869 
1878 
1841 


1879 
1871 
1878 
1850 
1877 
1878 
1877 
1869 
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Salt, Thomas, M.P., 
Local Government Board, Whitehall, 8.W. 
Samuelson, Bernhard, M.P., 
56, Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, S.W. 
Sargant, William Lucus, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Saunders, Charles Edward, M.D., 
21, Lower Seymour-street, Portman-square, W. 
Saunders, Francis, 
6, Limes-grove, Lewisham, S. EL. 
Saunders, James Ebenezer, jun., F.G.S. 
9, Hinsbury-circus, L.C. 
Saunders, William, 
Mount View, Streatham, S.W. 
Sayle, Philip, F.R.HLS., 
4, St. Paul’s Church-yard, H.C. 
Schiff, Charles 
36, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, W. 
Schneidau, Charles John, 
6, Westwick-gardens, West Kensington-park, W. 
Scott, Arthur J., 
22, Grafton-street, New Bond-street, W. 
Scott, Edward Henry, J.P., 
27, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Scott, Russell, 
The Manor House, Hastbourne. 
Sryp, Ernest, 
38, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Seyd, Richard, 
38, Lombard-street, H.C. 
SuarrespuRy, THe Rienr Hon. roe Earn of, h.G., 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
24, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Shepheard, Wallwyn Poyer B., M.A., 
24, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Sidgwick, Henry, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Simmonds, G. H.., 
1, Whitehall, S.W. 
Singer, Charles Douglas, 
9, The Terrace, Upper Clapton, E. 
Skeats, Herbert S., 
2, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street, H.C. 
*Slaughter, Mihill, 
42, Binfield-road, Clapham, S.W. 
Sloley, Robert Hugh. 
121, Bishopsgate-street Within, H.C. 
Smee, Alfred Hutcheson, M.R.C.S., 
7, Finsbury-circus, F.C. 
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1878 
1874 
1871 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1877 
1879 
1873 
1867 
1878 
1855 
1877 
1873 
1867 
1876 
1874 
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*Smith, Charles, M.R.I.A., F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., 
Barrow-in- Furness. 
Smith, Edward, 
St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, B.C. 
Smith, E. Cozens, 
1, Old Broad-street, B.C. — 
*Smith, George, LL.D., C.LE., 
Serampore House, Napier-road, Edinburgh. 
Smith, Howard S., 
37, Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 
Smith, James, 
South Indian Railway, Negapatam, Madras. 
Smith, John, 
8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Smith, J. Fisher, 
76, Cheapside, B.C. 
Smith, Col. John Thomas, R.E., F.R.S., F.1A., 
10, Gledhow Gardens, Wetherby-road, S. Kensington, S.W. 
*Smith, The Right Honourable William Henry, M.P., 
Admiralty, Whitehall, S.W. 
Souter, John Clement, M.D., F.C.S., 


Sowray, John Russell, 
Office of Woods, 1, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Spalding, Samuel, 
South Darenth, Kent. 
Spence, John Berger, 
31, Lombard-street, H.C. 
*Spencer, Robert James, 
High-street, Portsmouth. 
Spensley, Howard, 
Thatched House Club, St. James’s-street, S.W. 
Spicer, James, J.P., 
Harts, Woodford, Essex. 
*Sprague, Thomas Bond, M.A., F.LA., 
26, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
Spriggs, Joseph, 
Dale Cottage, Foxton, near Market Harbro'. 
*Stainton, Henry Tibbats, 
Mountsfield, Lewisham, SE, 
Stanford, Edward, 
55, Charing Cross, S.W. 
Staples, Sir Nathaniel Alexander, Bart., 
Lassan, Cookstown, Tyrone. 
Stark, William Emery, 
"Drinity Cottage, Birchfield-road, Birmingham. 
Startin, James, M.R.CS., 
Wis Sackville- street, W. 
Stone, Willing A., 
90, Cannon- strect, E.C.; West Hill Lodge, Dartford, Kens 
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1855 |*Stott, John, F.1.A., 


1865 
1872 
1878 


| 1873 

1859 
1877 
1879 
1877 
1873 
18388 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1878 
1878 
1864 
1868 
1871 
1876 
1871 
, 1877 


3, Charlton-park-terrace, Old Charlton, Kent. 
Strachan, Thomas Young, F.I.A., 

18, Grainger-street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Strachey, General Richard, R.E., F'.R.S., 

India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Stubbins, Thomas K., 

Market-street, Bradford, Yorks. 


Tait, Lawson, F.R.C.S., 
7, Great Charles-street, Birmingham. 


*Tait, Patrick Macnaghten, 


39, Belsize Park, N.W.; and Oriental Club, W. 
Tatham, George Henry, 


Tayler, Mrs. N., 
28, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Taylor, John E., 
Coppins, Iver, Uxbridge. 
Taylor, Peter Alfred, M.P., 
22, Ashley-place, Westminster, S.W. 
*Taylor, General Pringle, K.H., 


Thomas, Rev. R. D., 


Thomas, William Angell, 
King’s College, Strand, W.C. 
Thomas, W. Cave, 
58, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
Thompson, Alfred Boyle, M.R.C.S., 
18, Serjeant’s-inn, Temple, L.C. 
Thompson, Captain C. Halford, (late R.A.), 
9, Colleton-crescent, Exeter. 
*Thompson, Henry Yates, 
26a, Bryanston-square, W. 
Thomson, James, 
35, Nicholas-lane, £.C. 
Thomson, Thomas D., 
57, Moorgate-street, H.C. 
Thornely, William, 
West Brow, Hampstead, N.W. 
Thurlow, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Dunphail, N.B.; Traveller's Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Tiddy, Samuel Vesey, 
110, Cannon-street, #.C. 
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1879 
1855 
18438 
1868 
1868 
1878 
1867 
1878 
1841 


1873 
1877 


1842 
1868 
1874 
1876 
1877 
1873 


1861 
1877 
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Tipping, William, 

Oakfield House, Ashton-under- Lyne. 
Tomline, Colonel George, 

1, Carlton House-terrace, 8. W. 
Tottie, iy ohn William, 

Coniston Hall, Bell Bush, Leeds. 


*Treatt, Frank Burford, 


Immigration Office, Sydney, N.S. Wales. 
Tritton, Joseph Herbert, 

54, Lombard-street, E.C, 
Turnbull, Alexander, 

118, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W. 
Turner, Thomas, 

Ashley House, Kingsdown, Bristol. 
Turton, William Woolley, 

The Hollies, Bickley, Kent. 
Tyndall, William ‘Henry, 

92, Cheapside, H.C. 


Underdown, Robert George, 
London-road Railway Station, Manchester. 


*Urlin, Richard Denny, 


22, Stafford-terrace, Phillimore-gardens, W. 


Valpy, Richard, 
5, Rutland-gate, S.W. 
Vanderbyl, Philip, 
51, Porchester-terrace, W. 
Vian, William John, 
64, Cornhill, H.C. 
Vigers, Robert, 
4, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Vine, John Richard Somers, 
45, St. Paul’s-road, Camden-square, N. W. 
Vivian, Major Quintus, D.L., F.R.G.S., 
17, Chesham-street, S.W. 


Waddell, James, 
12, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
Waddy, Henry Edward, L.R.C.P., M.R.CS. 


, Clarence-street, Gloucester. — 
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1873 | Wakeford, Henry, 
Home Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
1857 |\*WaxrForp, Cornettius, F.1.A., 
86, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W. 
1871 |*Walker, R. Bailey, 
Massie-street, Cheadle, Cheshire. 
1877 | Wallington, Charles, 
51, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
1868 | Wallis, Charles, J., | 
5, Alfred-road, Highgate Hill, N. 
1876 | Walter, Arthur Fraser, 
15, Queen’s Glate-terrace, S.W. 
1877 | Walter, Captain Edward, 
Commussionaires’ Office, 419, Strand, W.C. 
1850 | Walter, John, M.P., 
40, Upper Grosvenor-street, W. 
1879 | Wansey, Arthur H., 
Sambourne, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
1873 | Waring, Charles, 
19B, Grosvenor-square, S.W. 
1865 | Waterhouse, Edwin, B.A., 
44, Gresham-street, H.C. 
1878 | Watherston, Edward J., 
12, Pall-mall East, 8.W. 
1874 | Watson, James, F.R.G.S., 
24, Endsleigh-street, Tavistock-square, W.C. 
1873 | Watson, J. Forbes, M.A., M.D., LL.D. 
India Museum, South Kensington, W. 
1865 | Watson, William West, 
City Chamberlain, Glasgow. 
1865 | Webster, Alphonsus, 
44, Mecklenburg-square, W.C. 
1873 | Webster, James Hume, 
14, Chapel-street, Park-lane, W. 
1869 | Weguelin, Christopher, 
574 Old Broad-street, E.C. 
1873 | Weguelin, Thomas Matthias, M.P., 
14, Devonshire-street, Portland-place, W. 
1879 | Weir, William, 
38, South Audley-street, W. 
1873 |*Welby, Reginald Earle, C.B., 
The Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 
1879 | Welch, John Kemp, J.P., 
Clock House, Clapham-common, S.W. 
1855 | Weldon, James Walton, 
1, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
1873 | Wellington, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., &e., &e., 
Apsley House, Piccadilly, W. 
1873 | Wells, W. Lewis, 
66, Old Broad-street, H.C. 
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1855 | Welton, Thomas Abercrombie, (5, Moorgate-street, E'.C.), 
6, Offerton-road, Clapham, S.W. 
1879 | Wenley, James Adams, 
Bank of Scotland, Bank-street, Edinburgh. 
1876 | Westgarth, William, 
28, Cornhill, E.C. 
1879 |*Westlake, John, Q.C., LU.D.,- 
16, Oxford-square, W. 
1878 | Wharton, James, 
10, Buckland-crescent, Belsize-park, N.W. 
1836 |*Whishaw, James, 
32, Harewood-square, N.W. 
1859 | Whitbread, Samuel, M.P., 
10, Hnnismore-gardens, Princes-gate, S.W. 
1876 | Whitcher, John, Jr., F.1.A., 
81, King William-street, H.C. 
1868 | White, James, 
8, Thurloe-square, South Kensington, S.W. 
1863 | White, Leedham, 
44, Onslow-gardens, S.W.; 85, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 
1879 | White, Robert Owen, J.P., 
The Priory, Lewisham, S.E. 
1871 | White, William, 
70, Lombard-street, H.C. 
1878 | Whiteford, William, 
4, Elm-court, Temple, E.C. 
1873 | Whitehead, Jeffery, 
39, Throgmorton-street, H.C. 
1878 | Whitwell, John, M.P., (Bank House, Kendal), 
1, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 
1879 |*Whitwill, Mark, J.P., | 
Redland House, Durdham-park, Bristol. 
1878 | Wilcox, William, L.R.C.P. (Edin.), M.R.C.S., 
Holly House, North Walsham, Norfolk. 
1875 | Wilkinson, Thomas Read, 
Manchester and Salford Bank, Manchester. 
1860 | Willans, John Wrigley, 
2, Headingly-terrace, Leeds. 
1879 | Williams, Edward, 
Cleveland Lodge, Middlesborough. 
1864 | Williams, Frederick Bessant, 
2, Ludgate Hill, EC. 
1870 | Williams, H. R., 
3, Lime-street, E.C.; and Oak Lodge, Highgate, N. 
1876 | Williams, John Worthey, 
5, Marlborough-road, Upper Holloway, N. 
1877 | Williams, Richard Price, 
38, Parliament-street, S.W. 
1875 | Wilson, Edwards D. J., M.A., | 
Airlie House, Phe Grove, Camberwell, S.E. 
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74 |*Wilson, Robert Porter, 

5, Cumberland-terrace, eae -park, N.W. 
1878 Wilton, Francis, M.R.C.S 

Ticehurst, ‘Sussex. 
1872 |*Winch, William R., 

North Mymms Park, Hatfield, Herts. 
1868 | Wood, H. W. I. (Calcutta), 

Care of Messrs. Richardson, 18, Pall Mall, S.W. 
1873 | Woods, Henry, 

Warnford Park, Bishop’s Waltham, Hants. 
1838 | Woolhouse, Wesley Stoker Barker, F.R.A.S., 

Alwyne Lodge, Alwyne-road, Canonbury, N. 
1874 | Woolner, Thomas, R. A., 

29, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
1877 | Worms, Baron Henry de, F.R.A.S., 

H 2, Albany, Piccadilly, W. 
1878 | Worsfold, Rev. J. N., M.A., 

Haddlesey Rectory, near Selby, Yorkshire. 
1877 | Wright, George, (Clarence House, Ipswich), 

131, Bishopsgate-street Without, H.C. 
1838 |*Wyatt-Edgell, Rev. Edgell, 

40, Lower Grosvenor-street, W., and Stanford Hall, 

Rugby. 


1878 | Yoshii, Yasuharu, 

11, Horbury-crescent, Notting-hill, W. 
1872 | Yeatman, Morgan, 

Shawfield, Bromley, Kent. 
1879 | Yeats, John, LL.D., 

7, Beaufort-square, Chepstow. 
1879 | Yee, Fung, 

49, Portland-place, W. 
1877 |*Youll, J ohn Gibson, 

’ Jesmonds-r oad, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
1849 |* Young, Charles Baring, 

12, Hyde-park Terrace, W. 
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the foregoing list may be pointed out to the ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
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in forwarding communications and the publications of the Society may 
be avoided. 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., 


Budapest ............ 


Vienna 


99 


Cee boererreneos 


eee eben esenseres 


Honorary President. 


EURGPE. 
Austria and Hungary. 


M. CHARLES KELETI, Chef du Bureau Royal 
Hongrois, de Statistique. Conseiller Ministériel. 
DR. HUGO FRANZ BRACHELLI, Chef du Bureau 

de Statistique au Ministére de Commerce. 
S. E. M. le BARON de CZQiRNIG, Conseiller intime 
actuel de S. M. Imp. et Royal. 


. DR. ADOLPHE FICKER, Chef de Division au 


Cree eeeeeeereee 


eer e oe orenereree 


Brussels ............ 


3? 


Copenhagen 


99 


aan oeeroees 


Ministére des Cultes et de I’ Instruction Publique. 
Président de la Commission Centrale I. et R. de 
Statistique a Vienne. 

PROFESSOR Fr. XAVIER von NEUMANN. 
SPALLART, D.C.L., Professor of Political 
Economy and Statistics, Agricultural College, 
University of Vienna; Imperial Councilor ; 
Member of the Imperial Statistical Commission ; 
Honorary Member of the Statistical Society of 
Paris and of the Cobden Club. 


M. MAX WIRTH, Ancien Chef du Bureau de la 
Statistique, Suisse. 


Belgian. 


SIR HENRY PAGE TURNER BARRON, Bart., 
Secretary of Legation, British Embassy. 

M. XAVIER HEUSCHLING, Chef de Division au 
Ministére de l’ Intérieur du Royaume de Belgique, 
Sécrétaire de la Commission Centrale de Statistique. 


t 


.. M. le DR. E. JANSSENS, Service d Hygiene, In- 


Cees corr ence 


specteur du Santé de la Ville de Bruzelles, 
Membre Sécrétaire de la Commission Provinciale, 
et de la Commission Locale de Statistique a 
Bruzelles. 


M. VICTOR MISSON, Ancien President de la Cour 
des Comptes de Belgique, Sc. 


Denmach. 


.. PROFESSOR FALBE HANSEN, Professor of 


Political Economy and Statistics in the University of 
Copenhagen. 


. DR. SCHLEISNER, Medical Officer of Health. 
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99 


99 se eereeeawesoenc rere 


Bavaria................ 


99 seca recereeseece 


France. 


. M. MAURICE BLOCK. 


M. ARTHUR CHERVIN, Member of the Statistical 
Society of Paris; General Secretary of the 
International Congress of Demography. 


M. MAXIMIM DELOCHE, Membre de I’ Institut, 
Directeur de la Statistique Générale de la France. 

M. JOSEPH GARNIER, Membre de I’ Institut, Pro- 
Jesseur @ Economie Politique aU’ Ecole des Ponts et 
Chaussées, Rédacteur en chef du Journal des Econo- 
mistes. 


M. CLEMENT JUGLAR, President Sortant de la 
Société de Statistique de Paris. 


. M. ALFRED LEGOYT, Ancien Directeur de la Sta- 


tistique Générale. 


M. E. LEVASSEUR, Membre de l Institut, Professeur 
au Collége de France. 


. M. DE PARIEU, Membre del’ Institut, Ancien Député, 


Sénateur, et Minisire. 
M. LE PLAY, Ancien Sénateur. 


M. le PRESIDENT DE LA SOCIETE DE STLATIS- 
TIQUE DE PARIS. 


Germany. 


DR. GEORGE MAYR, Director of the Royal Bureau 
of Statistics; Ministerialrath und Universitats 
Professor. 

DR. G. CHARLES LEOPOLD SEUFFERT, Chief 
Inspector and Director of the Royal Custom House 
at Simbach. 

DR. CHARLES BECKER, Geheimer oberregier- 
ungsrath. Director des Kaiserll: Statistischen Amts. 

DR. ERNEST ENGEL, Director of the Royal Statis- 
tical Office of Prussia. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY OF FRANKFURT. 


Great Rritain and Ireland, - 


Dublin... 


Manchester ........ 


ACHENS. 2......c0c00ciee 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE STATISTICAL AND 
SOCIAL ENQUIRY SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE MANCHESTER 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


reece. 


A. MANSQOLAS, Chef de Division, Directeur du 
Bureau de Statistique Hellénique. 
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dtaly, 


Genoa  ...... eee PROFESSORE GEROLAMO BOCCARDO, Senator 
of the Kingdom of Italy; Knight of Civil 
Merit, §e., Se. 

Rome joanne PROFESSORE LUIGI BODIO, Directeur de la 
Statistique Générale dItalie, et Sécrétaire de la 
Commission Centrale de Statistique. 


ee ee hes oA ba as, PROFESSORE CESARE CONTINI, Membre de la 
Société Statistique de Paris. Grand Chevalier 
de lV ordre de Sa Majestéle Roi @ Italie. 

OA eros SIGNOR CESARE CORRENTI, Membre de la 


Chambre des Députés ; Membre du Conseil d’ Etat ; 
Vice-President de la Commission Centrale de 
Statistique. 


Hee IL MARCHESE AVVOCATO ERMENEGILDO DE 
CINQUE QUINTILI, Sécrétaire Général de la 
Commission des Hépitaux Remains. 


BEAURNN co ccatercss isiorsee PROFESSORE GIOVANNI FLECHIA, Président de 
la Faculté de Philosophie et Professeur a lV Uni- 
versité de Turin. 


Wenlee 2) necsss-00 SIGNOR FRANCESCO FERRARA, Député au Parle- 
ment, Directeur del’ Ecole Supérieure de Commerce. 


Aetberlunds, 


La Waye ........... M. le DR. M. de BAUMHAUER, Ancien Chef du 
Bureau dela Statistique au Ministere de I’ Intérieur. 


Portugal, 


Lisbon _............ M. A. J. D’AVILA, Ministre d’ Etat honoraire, Con- 
seilleur d Etat, et Député des Cortés. 


AMUSSL. 


St. Petersburg HIS EXCELLENCY M. SEMENOW, Directeur 
. du Comité Central de Statistique, Conseiller d’ Etat 


actuel. 

i M. le DR. J. B. VERNADSKI, Conseiller d’ Etat 
actuel, Ex-professeur. 

ue M. A. VESSELOVSKY, Aftaché au Ministére Impe- 


rial des Finances. 


Spam, 


MAMKIA occ SENOR DON JOSE MAGAZ Y JAIME. 
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Stoeden and Nortowy, 


Christiania........ PROFESSOR T. H. ASCHEHOUG, Membre de 
lV’ Assemblée Nationale de la Norvége. 
oeh Poe esos M. A. N. KIAER,. Chef du Bureau de Statistique au 


Ministére de lV Intérieur, Membre de la Sociéte 
Royale des Sciences. 


Stockholm. ........ M. le DR. FREDERIK THEODOR BERG, Chef 
du Bureau Central de Statistique de la Suéde. 
sie Mecha. M. EDWARD SCHEUTZ, Ingénieur Civil. 


Stoitserland, 


Geneva ........-..- 0008 M. MALLET. 


Curhey, 


Constantinople. HIS EXCELLENCY AHMED VEFYK PASHA, 
Honorary Member of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


Philippopolis .... THOMAS MICHELL, Esq., C.B., F.R.G.S. 





AMERICA. 


Donmmion of Canada. 


Ottawa ................ JOHN LANGTON, Hse., Auditor-General. 
ed | Lee ee EDWARD YOUNG, Ksa., formerly Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, United States of America, 
now, Secretary of the Board of Customs of 
Canada. 


Gnited States. 


Albany, N.Y. ... THE HON. WILLIAM BARNES, Counsellor-at- 
Law (Ex-Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment). 

Dorchester, Mass. DR. EDWARD JARVIS, A.M., President of the 
American Statistical Association, Boston. 


New Haven, Coun. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Esq., M.A., Professor of 
Political Economy, Yale College. 


Norwich, Conn. The Hon. DAVID A. WELLS, President of the 
American Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France. 

Taunton, Mass. JOHN E. SANDFORD, Esq., Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. Insurance Commissioner. 
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Brisbane ............ 


Adelaide ............ 


Hobart Town... 


29 


Melbourne ........ 


AUSTRALASIA. 
Aew South tales. 


. EDWARD GRANT WARD, Esa., Registrar- General, 


WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, Esa., F.I.A. 


Hew sealand. 


JAMES HECTOR, Esa., M.D., F.R.S. 


Queensland, 
HENRY JORDAN, Esa., Registrar-General. 


South Australia, 


JOSIAH BOOTHBY, Esa., C.M.G., Under Secretary 
and Government Statist of South Australia. 


Gasmania, 


. E. SWARBRECK HALL, Esa., M.R.C.S. 


EDWIN CRADOCK NOWELL, Esa., 
Government Statistician. 


Victor. 
HENRY HEYLYN HAYTER, Esa, 
Government Statist. 


. HIS HONOR SIR REDMOND BARRY, Kr., 


Judge Supreme Court. 





Notz.—The Executive Committee request that any in- 
accuracies in the foregoing. List of Honorary Mermpers 


may be pointed 


out, and that all changes of address may be 


notified to the Secretary, so that delay in forwarding com- 
munications and the publications of the Society may be 


avoided, 
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The Objects of the Society. 

Society to consist of Fellows and Honorary Members. 

No. of Fellows unlimited; Hon. Members not to exceed 70. 
Fellows—Candidates to be proposed by two or more Fellows. 

Do. to be elected by Ballot. 

Do. on Admission may attach F.S.S. to their Names. 
Honorary Members, Proposed by Council; Elected bv Ballot. 
Fellows, to pay an Annual Subscription or a Composition. 

Do. how disqualified. Written notice of withdrawal required. 

Do. and Honorary Members, Expulsion of. 

Trustees. Property of Society, to be vested in Three. 


12. President, Council, and Officers, Number and Particulars of. 
ea Do. do. do. Election and Qualifications of. 
15. Do. do. do. Extraordinary Vacancies of. 
16. Committees, may be appointed by Council. 

17. Meetings, Ordinary and Anniversary, when to be held. 


DOpwpnwmnbDswnww webs bd eb SE 
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Ordinary Meetings, Business of. Strangers may be introduced. 
Anniversary Meetings, Business of. 

Special General Meetings may be called. 

Auditors, Appointment and Duties of. 

President, Duties of. To have a Casting Vote. 

Treasurer, Duties of, subject to the Council. 

Secretaries, Duties of. 

Vice-Presidents, Powers of. 


Council, Duties of, in Publishing Papers and Expending ue 


t Do. Powers of, to frame Regulations not inconsiatent 


with these Rules. 
Do. to publish a Journal of the Transactions of the Society. 
Right of Property reserved in all Communications received. 
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RULES OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Objects of the Society. 


1. THE Statistical Society was esta- 
blished to collect, arrange, digest, and 
publish facts illustrating the condition 
and prospects of society, in its material, 
social and moral relations. These facts 
are for the most part arranged in 
tabular forms, and in accordance with 
the principles of the numerical method. 

The Society not only collects new 
materials, but condenses, arranges, and 
publishes those already existing, whether 
unpublished or published in diffuse and 
expensive forms, in the English or in 
any foreign language. 

The Society likewise promotes the 
discussion of legislative and other pub- 
lic measures from the statistical point 
of view. These discussions form portions 
of the Transactions of the Society. 


Constitution of the Society. 


2. The Society consists of Fellows and 
Honorary Members, elected in the man- 
ner laid down in the following rules. 


Number of Fellows and Honorary 
Members. 

3. The number of Fellows shall be 

unlimited. Foreigners or British sub- 


jects of distinction residing abroad may . 


be admitted as Honorary Members: of 
whom the number shall not be more 
than seventy at any one time. 


Proposal of Fellows. 


4, Every Candidate for admission as 
a Fellow of the Society, shall be pro- 
posed by two or more Fellows, who, 
shall certify from their personai know- 
ledge of him or of his works, that he is 
a fit person to be admitted a Fellow 
of the Statistical Society. Every such 
certificate having been read and approved 
at a Meeting of the Council, shall be 
suspended in the meeting-room of the 
Society until the following Ordinary 
Meeting, at which the vote shall be 
taken upon it. 


Election of Fellows. 


5. In the election of Fellows, the 
votes shall be taken by ballot. No 
person shall be admitted unless at least 
sixteen Fellows vote, and unless he have 
in his favour three-fourths of the Fellows 
voting. 


Admission of Fellows. 


6. Every Fellow elect shall appear 
for his admission on or before the third 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society after 
his election, or within such time as shall 
be granted by the Council. 

The manner of admission shall be 
thus :— 

Immediately after the reading of the 
minutes, the Fellow elect, having first 
paid his subscription for the current 
year or his composition, shall sign the 
obligation contained in the Fellowship- 
book, to the effect following :— 

*«* We, who have underwritten our 
*‘names, do hereby undertake, each for 
*‘ himself, that we will endeavour to 
*‘further the good of the. Statistical 
‘Society for improving Statistical 
** Knowledge, and the ends for which 
‘the same has been founded; that 
“we will be present at the. Meet- 
“ings of the Society as often as con- 
* veniently we can, and that we will 
“keep and fulfil the Rules and Orders 
* of this Society: provided that when- 
** soever any one of us shall make known, 
“by writing under his hand, to the 
«« President for the time being, that he 
‘ desires to withdraw from the Society, 
“he shall be free thenceforward trom 
** this obligation.” 

Whereon the President, taking him 
by the hand, shall say,— By the autho- 
“rity and in the name of the Statis- 
“tical Society I do admit you a 
* Fellow thereof.” 

Upon their admission Fellows shall 
have the right of attaching to their 
names the letters F.S.S. 
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Admission of Honorary Members. 


7. There shall be Two Meetings in 
the year, on such days as shall be here- 
after fixed by the Council, at which 
Honorary Members may be elected. 

No Honorary Member can be recom- 
mended for election but by the Council. 
Any Member of the Council may pro- 
pose a Foreigner or British subject of 
distinction residing abroad at any Meet- 
ing of the Council, delivering at the 
same time a written statement of the 
qualifications, offices held by, and pub- 
lished works of the person proposed ; 
and ten days’ notice at least shall be 
given to every Member of the Council, 
of the day on which the Council will 
vote by ballot on the question whether 
they will recommend the person pro- 
posed. No such recommendation to the 
Society shall be adopted unless at least 
three-fourths of the votes are in favour 
thereof. 

Notice of the recommendation shall 
be given from the chair at the Meeting 
of the Society next preceding that at 
which the vote shall be taken thereon. 
No person shall be elected an Honorary 
Member unless sixteen Fellows vote and 
three-fourths of the Fellows voting be 
in his favour. 

The Council shall have power to elect 
as Honorary Members, the President for 
the time being of the Statistical Societies 
of Dublin, Manchester, and Paris, and 
the President of any other Statistical 
Society at home or abroad. 


Payments by Fellows. 


8. Every Fellowof the Society shall pay 
a yearly subscription of Two Guineas, 
or may at any time compound for his 
future yearly payments by paying at 
once the sum of Twenty Guineas.* 


Defaulters— Withdrawal of 
Fellows. 


9. All yearly payments are due in 
advance on the Ist of January, and if 
any Fellow of the Society have not paid 
his subscription before the Ist of July, 
he shall be applied to in writing by the 
Secretaries, and if the same be not paid 
before the 1st of January of the second 
year, a written application shall again 
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be made by the Secretaries, and the 
Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive 
the Society’s publications, and shall not 
be entitled to any of the privileges of 
the Society until such arrears are paid ; 
and if the subscription be not dis- 


_eharged before the Ist of February of 


the second year, the name of the Fellow 
thus in arrear shall be exhibited as a 
defaulter on a card suspended in the 
meeting-rooms ; and if, at the next 
Anniversary Meeting, the amount still 
remain unpaid, the defaulter shall be 
announced to be no longer a Fellow of 
the Society, the reason for the same 
being at the same time assigned. No 
Fellow of the Society can withdraw his 
name from the Society’s books, unless 
all’arrears be paid; and no resignation 
will be deemed valid unless a written 
notice thereof be communicated to the 
Secretaries. No Fellow shall be entitled 
to vote at any Meeting of the Society 
until he shall have paid his subscription 
for the current year. 


Expulsion of Fellows. 


10. If any Fellow of the Society, or 
any Honorary Member, shall so demean 
himself that it would be for the dis- 
honour of the Society that: he longer 
continue to be a Fellow or Member 
thereof, the Council shall take the 
matter into consideration; and if the 
majority of the Members of the Council 
present at some Meeting (of which and 
of the matter in hand such Fellow or 
Member, and every Member of the 
Council, shall have due notice) shall 
decide by ballot to recommend that such 
Fellow or Member be expelled from the 
Society, the President shall at the next 
Ordinary Meeting announce to the 
Society the recommendation of the 
Council, and at the following Meeting 
the question shall be decided by ballot, 
and if at least three-fourths of the 
number voting are in favour of the 
expulsion, the President shall forthwith 
cancel the name in the Fellowship-book, 
and shall say,— 

‘«¢ By the authority and in the name 
“ of the Statistical Society, I de declare 
« that A. B. (maming him) is no longer 
“a Fellow (or Honorary Member) 
* thereof.” 


* Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘The Statistical Society,” and crossed ‘‘ Messrs. 


Drummond and Co.” 


E 
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And such Fellow or Honorary Mem- 
ber, shall thereupon cease to be of the 
Society. 


Trustees. 


11. The property of the Society shall 
be vested in three Trustees, chosen by 
the Fellows. The Trustees are eligible 
to any other offices in the Society. 


President, Council, and Officers. 


12. The Council shall, independent 
of the Honorary Vice-Presidents, con- 
sist of thirty-one Members, of whom one 
shall be the President, and four be nomi- 
nated Vice-Presidents. The Council 
shall be elected as hereafter provided. 
Any five of the Council shall be a 
quorum. From the Council shall be 
chosen a Z'veasurer, three Secretaries, 
and a Foreign Secretary, who may be 
one of the Secretaries. Six Fellows, at 
least, who were not of the Council of the 
previous year, shall be annually elected. 


Election of President and Officers. 


13. The President shall be chosen 
yearly by the Fellows. Thesame person 
shall not be eligible more than two 
years in succession. 

The former Presidents who are con- 
tinuing Fellows of the Society shall be 
Honorary Vice-Presidents ; four Vice- 
Presidents shall be yearly chosen from 
the Council by the President. 

Any Honorary Vice-President may 
take part in the deliberations of the 
Council on expressing a wish to that 
effect : and when attending the Meetings 
of the Council, shall exercise all the 
rights and powers of a Member of the 
Council. 

The Treasurer and Secretaries shall 
be chosen yearly by the Fellows from 
the Council. 


Election of Council. 


14. The Council shall, previously to 
the Anniversary Meeting, nominate, by 
ballot, the Fellows whom they recom- 
mend to be the next President and 
Council of the Society. They shall also 
recommend for election a Treasurer 2nd 
Secretaries (in accordance with Rule 
12). Notice shall be sent to every 
Fellow whose residence is known to be 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, at least a fortnight before the 
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Anniversary Meeting, of the names of 
Fellows recommended by the Council. 


Extraordinary Vacancies. 


15.. On any extraordinary vacancy of 
the Office of the President, or other 
Officer of the Society, or in the Council, 
the Secretaries shall summon _ the 
Council with as little delay as possible, 
and a majority of the Council, thereupon 
meeting in their usual place, shall, by 
ballot, and by a majority of those pre- 
sent, choose a new President, or other 
Officer of the Society, or Member of the 
Council, to be so until the next Anni- 
versary Meeting. 


Committees. 


16. The Council shall have power to 
appoint Committees of Sellows and 
also an Executive Committee of their 
own body. The Committees shall report 
their proceedings to the Council. No 
report shall be communicated to the 
Society which is not approved by the 
Council. 


Meetings Ordinary and Anniversary. 


17. The Ordinary Meetings of the 
Society shall be monthly, or oftener, 
during the Session, which shall be from 
the ist of November to the Ist of July, 
both inclusive, on such days and at 
such hours as the Council shall declare. 
The Anniversary Meeting shall be held 
on such day in June of each year as 
shall be appointed by the Council for 
the time being. 


Business of Ordinary Meetungs. 


18. The business of the Ordinary 
Meetings shall be to admit Fellows, to 


read and hear reports, letters, and 


papers on subjects interesting to the 
Society. Nothing relating to the rules 
or management of the Society shall be 
discussed at the Ordinary Meetings, 
except that the Auditors’ Report shall 
be received at the Ordinary Meeting in 
February, and that the Minutes of the 
Anniversary Meeting, and of every 
Special General Meeting, shall be con- 
firmed at the next Ordinary Meeting 
after the day of such Anniversary or 
Special General Meeting. Strangers 
may be introduced to the Ordinary 
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Meetings, by any Fellow, with the leave 
of the President, Vice-President, or 
other Fellow presiding at the Meeting. 


Business of Anniversary Meeting. 


19. The business of the Anniversary 
Meeting shall be to elect the Officers of 
the Society, and to discuss questions on 
its rules and management. No Fellows 
or Honorary Members shall be proposea 
or admitted at the Anniversary Meeting. 
No Fellow shall moot any question on 
the rules or management of the Society 
at the Anniversary Meeting, unless after 
three weeks’ notice thereof given to the 
Council, but amendments to any motion 
may be brought forward without notice, 
so that they relate to the same subject 
of motion. The Council shall give 
fourteen days’ notice to every Fellow of 
all questions of which such notice shall 
have been given to them. 


Special General Meetings. 


20. The Council may, at any time, 
call a Special General Meeting of the 
Society when it appears to them neces- 
sary. Any ten Fellows may require a 
Special General Meeting to be called, by 
notice in writing signed by them, deli- 
vered to one of the Secretaries at an 
Ordinary Meeting, specifying the ques- 
tions to be moved. The Council shall, 
within one week of such notice, appoint 
a day for such Special General Meeting, 
and shall give one weck’s notice of every 
Special General Meeting, and of the 
questions to be moved, to every Fellow 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, whose residence is known. No 
business shall be brought forward at any 
Special General Meeting other than that 
specified in the notice for the same. 


Auditors. 


21. At the first Ordinary Meeting 
of each year, the Fellows shall choose 
two Auditors, not of the Council, who, 
with one of the Council, chosen by the 
Council, shall audit the ‘Treasurer’s 
accounts, and report thereon to the 
Society, which report shall be presented 
at the Ordinary Meeting in February. 
The Auditors shall be empowered to 
examine into the particulars of all 
expenditure of the tunds of the Society 


where they shall see occasion, and may 
report their opinion upon any part of it. 


Duties of the President. 


22. The President shall preside at all 
Meetings of the Society, Council, and 
Committees, which he shall attend, and 
in case of an equality of votes, shall 
have a second or casting vote. He shall 
sign all diplomas of admission of Honorary 
Members. He shall admit and expel 
Fellows and Honorary Members, accord- 


‘ing to the rules of the Society. 


Duties of the Treasurer. 


23. The Treasurer shall receive all 
moneys due to, and pay all moneys due 
from, the Society, and shall keep an 
account of his receipts and payments. 
No sum exceeding Ten Pounds shall be 
paid but by order of the Council, except- 
ing always any lawful demand for rates 
or taxes. He shall invest the moneys 
of the Society in such manner as the 
Council shall from time to time direct. 


Duties of the Secretaries. 


24. The Secretaries shall, under the 
control of the Council, conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Society; they or one 
of them shall attend all Meetings of the 
Society and Council, and shall have the 
care of duly recording the Minutes 
of the Proceedings. They shall issue 
the requisite notices, and read such 
papers to the Society as the Council 
may direct. 


Powers of the Vice-Presidents. 


25. A  Vice.President, whether 
Honorary or nominated, in the chair, 
shall act with the power of the Pre- 
sident, in presiding and voting at any 
Meeting of the Society or Council, and 
in admitting Fellows; but no Vice- 
President shall be empowered to sign 
diplomas of admission of Honorary Mem- 
bers, or to expel Fellows. In the 
absence of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any Fellow of the Society may 
be called upon, by the Fellows then 
present, to preside at an Ordinary Meet- 
ing. The Fellow so presiding may 
admit Fellows, but shall not be em- 
powered to act otherwise as resident, 
or Vice-President. 
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Powers of the Council. 


26. The Council shall have control 
over the papers and funds of the So- 
ciety, and may, as they shall see fit 
direct the publication of papers ind 
the expenditure of the funds, so, that 
they shall not at any time contract 
engagements on the part of the Society 


beyond the amount of the balance that_ 


would be at that time in the Treasurer’s 
hands, if all pre-existing debts and 
liabilities had been satisfied. 


27. The Council shall be empowered 
at any time to frame Regulations not 
inconsistent with these rules, which 
shall be, and remain in force until the 
next Anniversary Meeting at which 
they shall be either affirmed or annulled ; 
but no Council shall have power to 
renew Regulations which have once 
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been disapproved at an Anniversary 
Meeting. 


28. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or 
Bonus in money shall be made by the 
Society, unto or between any of the 
Fellows or Members, except as herein- 
after provided. 


29. The Council shall publish a 
Journal of the Transactions of the 
Society, and such other Statistical Pub- 
lications, as they may determine upon, ~ 
and may from time to time pay such 
sums to Editors and their assistants, 
whether Fellows of the Society or not, 
as may be deemed advisable. 


30. All communications to the Society 
are the property of the Society, unless 
the Council allow the right of property 
to be specially reserved by the Con- 
tributors. 


REGULATIONS OF THE LIBRARY. 


1. The Library is open daily from 10 a.m. till 5 p.m., except on 
Saturdays, when it closes at 2 p.m.; and it is entirely closed during 


the month of September. 


2. Members of the Society are permitted to take out Books on 
making personal application, or by letter addressed to the Librarian. 

3. Members are not to have more than two works at a time, nor 
keep any books longer than a month. 

4. Scientific Journals and Periodicals are not circulated until the 


volumes are completed and bound. 


5. Cyclopeedias and works of reference are not circulated. 
6. Any Member damaging a book, either replaces the work, or 


pays a fine equivalent to its value. 


7. Books taken from the shelves for reference, are not to be 
replaced, but must be laid on the Library table. 
8. The Secretary shall report to the Council any infringement 


of these regulations. 
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DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 


DURING THE YEAR 1879. 


Foreign Countries. 


Austria and Hungary | Prussia. 


The State of Mas- 


Bavaria. Roumania. sachusetts. 

Belgium. Russia. The State of Michigan. 
Denmark. Saxony. » New York. 
France. Sweden and Norway. » Ohio. 
Germany. The United States of », Pennsylvania. 
Greece. America. » Rhode Island. 
Italy. The State of Iowa. », Wisconsin, 
Japan. Kansas. ! Uruguay. 


Netherlands, The. 





Lndian, Colonial, and other Possessions. 


Bengal. New South Wales. South Australia. 
Canada. New Zealand. Tasmania. 
Mauritius. Queensland. | Victoria. 





Public Departments. 


The Admiralty. 
,» Army Medical Department. 
» Board of Trade. 
Convict Prisons, Directors of. 
Factories, Inspectors of. 
Fire Brigade, Metropolitan. 


Home Office 
India Office. 
Local Government Board. 


Friendly Societies, Registrar of. | 





The Naval Medical Department. 
», Museum of Practical Geology. 
» Police, Dublin Metropolitan. 
» Police, London Metropolitan. 
. Post Office. | 
»  Registrar-General of England. 
RA s ua Ireland. 
~ i 3 Scotland. 
Tithe Commissioners. 
Warden of Standards. 


Be 
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Academy of Natural Sciences, Phi- 
ladelphia, U. 8. A. 

Actuaries, The Institute of, London. 

Agriculture, Central Chamber of. 

Allen, Messrs. W. H. & Co., London. 

American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Boston. 

American Geographical Society of 
New York. 

American Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia. 


American Statistical Association 
Boston, Mass. 
Amici, F. Bey, Egypt. 
Annand, W., Esq., London 
Ansell, C., Esq., junr. 
Armstrong, Sir Wiliam, R.N. 
K.C.B.,, F.R.S:, DL:D, 
Ashworth, Henry, Esq., F.S.S. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
4 Japan. 
Astor Library, New York, U. 8. A. 
E 2 
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BONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 


During the Year 1879—Continued. 


Athenzeum, The Editor of. 

Atkinson, E., Esq., Boston, U.S.A. 

Austrian Central Statistical Com- 
mission. 

Austrian Consul-General, London. 


Baker, Dr. H. B., Lansing, U.S. A. 
Bankers’ Institute, London. 

. Magazine, London. 

i ” New York. 
Bavaria, Royal Bureau of Statistics. 
Behm, Herr G., Berlin. 

Belgium, Academy, Royal. 

a Minister of Interior. 
Berg, Dr. F. T., Stockholm. 
Berlin, Statistical Bureau of. 

» Imperial Statistical Office at. 
Bikélas, D., Esq., Athens. 
Boccardo, Professor G., Italy. 
Boddy, E. M., Esq., F.R.C.S., F.8.S. 
Bockh, Herr, Berlin. 

Bodio, Professor Luigi, Rome. 

Boothby, J., Esq., C.M.G., South 
Australia. 

Boschkemper, G., Esq., Holland. 

Bourne, Stephen, Esq., F.S.S, 

Bowditch, H. J., Esq., Boston. 

Brachelli, Dr. H. F., Vienna. 

British Association, The. 

Bruton, Leonard, Esq., Bristol. 

Budapest, Chamber of Commerce. 

a Statistical Bureau. 
Buenos Ayres, Statistical Bureau of. 
Bunso Kuré, Mr., Japan. 

Bureau des Longitudes, Paris. 


Carr, Henry, Esq., London. 
Centennial Commission, 1876,U.S,A. 
Cernuschi, H., Esq. 


Chambers of Commerce, The Asso- | 


ciated. 
China, The Inspector-General of 
Chinese Maritime Customs. 
Civil Engineers, Institution of. 
Cobden Club, the Committee of. 








Commercial World, The Editor of. 

Coni, Dr. E. R, Buenos Ayres. 

Cornish, Surgeon-Major W. 
F.R.C.S., &e. 

Courtney, J. M., Esq., Canada. 

Coxworthy, F., Esq., Chertsey. 

Craigie, Captain P. G., London. 


Re 


Daniels, W. H., Esq., London. 
Danvers, Juland, Isq., London. 
Deloche, M., Paris. 
Denmark, Statistical Bureau of. 
5 Political Economy Soe. 

Dent, W. T., Esq., York. 
Dodge, J. R. Esq., Washington. 
Doyle, Patrick, Esq., C.E. 
Dublin, Chief Com. of Police. 
Du Cane, Colonel E. F., C.B. 
Dun, John, Esq., F.S.8. 
Durham University College of Medi- 

cine, 


East India Association, London. : 
Economist, The Editor of. 
Economiste Francais, The Editor of. 
Edinburgh, The City Chamberlain. 
Egypt, Ministry of the Interior. 
Ellison & Co., Messrs., Liverpool. 
Engel, Dr. Ernest, Berlin. 

Everett, H. Sidney, Esq., Berlin. 


Fairman, E. St. J., Esq. 

Farr, Dr. W., F.R.S., London. 

Ficker, Dr. Adolf, Vienna. 

Finance Chronicle, The Editor of. 

Fleming, William, Esq. 

Forrest, E. L. de, Esq., Watertown 
Conn. 

Foville, M. A. de, Paris, 

France, H. E. Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce. 

France, H. E, Minister of Finance. 
. Je Justice. 
+ A Public 


Tustruction. 
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During the Year 1879—Continued. 


Frankfort-on-M., Statistical Society. 
3 Medical Society. 

Frankland, F. W., Esq., N. Zealand. 

Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 


German Consul-General, London. 
Giffen, Robert, Esq., F.8.8. 
Glasgow, Philosophical Society of. 
Sanitary Department. 
- Unemployed Relief Fund 

Committee. 
Goehlert, Dr. V., Germany. 
Guillaumin, Messrs., Paris. 
Guy, Dr. W. A., F.R.S., &c. 
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Hall, E. Swarbreck, Tasmania. 
Hamburg, Chamber of Commerce. 
Be Statistical Bureau of. 

Hancock, Dr. W. N., Dublin. 

Harrison & Sons, Messrs., London. 

Hart, R., Esq., Shanghai. 

Hayter, H. H., Esq., Melbourne. 

Hedley, F. T., Esq., F.8.8. 

Henry, James, The Trustees of. 

Hewson, Gen. M. B., Canada. 

Hill, Chas. 8., Esq., Washington. 

Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. 

Hole, James, Esq., London. 

Hood, Charles, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.8. 

Howard Association, London. 

Hungary, Ministry for Religion and 
Education. 

Hungary, Statistical Bureau of. 


Ingall, W. T. F. M., Esq., F.S.S8. 
Insurance Gazette, The Editor of. 

a Record, The Editor of. 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The 

Editor of. 

Ireland, Statistical Society of. 
Italian Legation, London, The. 
Hygienic Society, Milan. 
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Janssens, Dr. Brussels. 

Japan, Statistical Office, Tokio. 
Jarvis, Dr. E., Dorchester, Mass. 
Jevons, Prof. W. Stanley, F.R.S. 
Jordan, Henry, Esq., Brisbane. 


Kay, Robert, Esq., Adelaide, S.A. 
Keaughran, T. J., Esq., Singapore. 
Keleti, Chas., Esq., Budapest. 
Kelly, Dr., Worthing. 

King’s College, London. 

Knox, John Jay, Esq., Washington. 
Korosi, Joseph, Budapest. 

Kyshe, J. B., Esq., Mauritius. 


Labourers’ Friend, The Editor of. 
Layton, Messrs. C. and E., London. 
Le Duc, Hon. W. G., Washington. 
Lefevre, G. J. Shaw, Esq., M.P. 
Levasseur, M. E., Paris. 
Lisboa, Geographical Society of. 
Liverpool, Lit. and Phil. Society. 
Liversidge, A., Esq., Sydney. 
Lloyds, The Committee of. 
Local Taxation Committee. 
London Hospital House Committee. 
Longman and Co., Messrs., London. 
Luttmann, J., Esq., London. 
Lyons, Société des Sciences Medi- 
cales de. 


MacCarthy, Rev. E. F. M., Birming- 
ham. 
Machinery Market, Editor of. 


' Macmillan and Co., Messrs., London. 


Madrid, Geographical Society of. 


| Mallet, Sir Louis. 


Manchester Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society. 
Manchester Public Free Libraries. 
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